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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 
Title  IV  General  Provisions/Needs  Analysis 
Volume  4 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  17,  1985 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met'  Pursuant  to  call,  at  9:45  a.m.,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  William  D.  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Ford,  Biaggi,  Hayes,  Perkins, 
Bruce,  Penny,  and  Gunderson. 

Staff  present:  Thomas  R.  Wolanin,  staff  director;  Kristin  Gilbert, 
clerk;  Rich  DiEugenio,  Republican  senior  legislative  associate;  Rose 
DiNapoli,  minority  legislative  associate. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  order  this  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postsecondary  Education  for  the  purpose  of  efforts  to 
reauthorize  the  programs  contained  in  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Tins  is  our  12th  hearing  here  in  Washington  on  specific  facets  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  We  have  also  thus  far  had  eight  field 
hearings.  We  have  more  than  70  hours  of  testimony  in  the  com- 
bined hearings  up  until  this  point.  We  have  11  more  Washington 
hearings  and  3  more  field  hearings  scheduled,  and  today's  hearings 
will  focus  on  the  needs  analysis  system  for  student  aid  programs 
and  other  related  issues. 

Needs  analysis  is  in  many  ways  at  the  heart  of  student  financial 
assistance.  It  determines  how  much  aid  a  student  is  given,  if  any. 
Fine  tuning  the  needs  analysis  system  has  major  effects  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  aid  among  types  of  students  and  on  the  costs  of  the 
programs,  and  I  trust  that  somebody  will  talk  about  the  single 
needs  analysis  for  all  programs. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  have  no  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Before  we  bring  on  the  panel,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
our  colleague  from  Iowa,  the  Honorable  Berkley  Bedell.  Berk,  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  have  you  in  front  of  the  committee. 

Your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  in  full  in  the  record. 
You  may  add  to  it,  supplement  it,  or  summarize  it  in  any  way  you 
feel  most  comfortable. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Berkley  Bedell  follows:] 

(1) 


2 

Prepared  Statement  op  Hon.  Berkley  Bedell,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
prom  the  State  op  Iowa 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Committee  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify  today  regarding  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
It  Is  ay  feeling  that  the  education  programs  provided  for  In  this  Act  have 
been  among  the  most  Important  and  most  successful  of  any  programs  ever 
enacted  by  Congress. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention,  however,  that  an  Increasingly 
greater  number  of  college  students  from  farm  families  are  being  found 
Ineligible  for  assistance  from  the  Pell  Grant  program.    This  program,  which 
the  Department  of  Education  calls  the  foundation  of  financial  aid,  Is  the 
the  largest  need-based  financial  aid  program  administered  by  the  Department, 
As  many  farmers  In  the  Midwest  and  throughout  the  United  States  are 
experiencing  financial  difficulties  that  not  only  prevent  them  from 
contributing  toward  the  cost  of  their  child's  post-secondary  education  but 
which  have  also  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy,  It 
Is  quite  evident  that  the  factors  used  In  making  individual  Pell  Grant 
determinations  have  failed  to  equitably  address  the  often  unique  financial 
situation  of  the  family  farmer. 

in  the  computation  of  the  amount  a  student  and  his  or  her  family  Is 
expected  to  contribute  toward  that  student's  postsecondary  education,  the 
most  Important  elements  are  the  family  assets  and  the  family  Income*  in 
discussing  the  elglblllty  of  students  from  farm  families  for  the  Pell  Grant 
program  with  financial  aid  administrators  In  my  district,  it  appears  that 
there  are  two  major  problems  that  need  to  be  addressed. 

First,  and  the  most  frequent  source  of  financial  aid  difficulties  in  my 
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area  Is  the  direct  relationship  between  ti-i  sale  of  assets  and  the  student's 
eligibility.    In  order  to  avoid  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy,  many  farmers  have 
found  It  necessary  to  restructure  existing  debt  through  the  forfeiture  or 
sale  of  a  portion  of  the  farm  assets.    Or  more  tragically,  many  farm  sales 
are  taking  place  after  efforte  to  restructure  debt  have  already  failed. 

In  either  case,  the  appreciated  value  of  farmland  represents  a  galu  on 
a  capital  asset.    The  farmer's  taxable  profit  on  the  sale  Is  calculated  as 
the  difference  between  what  he  paid  for  the  property  and  what  he  sold  It 
for.    Generally,  though,  the  owner  has  mortgaged  the  property  for  Its 
Increased  value  and  received  the  cash  value  of  the  Increase  long  before  the 
dlspoBlton  of  the  assets.    While  the  sale  of  a  capital  asset  then  yields 
taxed  Income  and  untaxed  Income,  most  farmers  are  unable  to  use  either  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  retire  the  debt  that  was  Incurred  on  the  gain  or 
to  meet  the  tax  liability  of  the  40Z  of  the  gain  that  was  taxed. 

Thus,  because  the  determination  of  Pell  Grant  eligibility  does  not 

acknowledge  thst  that  any  "unearned  Income'1  reported  on  a  Student  Aid  Report 

Is  already  obligated  to  retiring  debt  or  meeting  tax  liability,  many 

students  are  being  unfairly  denied  access  to  this  important  source  of 

student  financial  aid.    In  one  Instance,  I  was  contacted  by  a  family  whose 

assets  of  $100,000  and  untaxed  Income  of  $40,000  were  more  than  overwhelmed 

by  a  debt  of  $100,000  and  a  net  farm  loss  that  year  of  $46,000  and  yet  their 

son  was  still  ineligible  for  Pell  Grant  assistance. 

A  second  example  provided  by  the  president  of  a  small  private  college 

In  my  district  even  better  Illustrates  the  problems  that  have  arisen  with 

the  capital  gains  tax  exemption: 

"A  sale  on  foreclosed  farm  land  totaled  $9 1, 000,"  he  wrote. 
'The  family  lawyer  sent  documentation  that  the  family  received  no 
benefit  from  this  sale;  all  proceeds  went  toward  cancellation  of  the 
debt.    For  the  1984-85  award  year,  this  student  qualified  for  $1350  in 
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Poll  Grant,  $2250  In  Iowa  Tuition  Grant,  and  $2200  In  Institutional 
aid."    Because  of  the  sale  of  the  farm  land,  "this  current  award  year, 
he  not  only  Hoes  nnt  qualify  for  Pell  Grnnt,  hut  the  Iown  College  Aid 
Commission  had  originally  deemed  her  Ineligible  for  the  Iowa  Tuition 
Grant.    We  latter  wrote  to  the  Iowa  College  Aid  Commlaaalon  and 
explained  the  sltutatlon,  and  they  did  give  her  consideration.  This 
flexibility  may  be  needed  on  the  federal  level  as  well  as  the  state 
level." 

According  to  the  Department  of  Education,  there  Is  no  regular  or 
special  procedure  that  currently  er.lsts  through  which  lnelglble  applicants 
can  request  fair  consideration  of  any  special  circumstances  of  this  sort. 
For  this  reason,  I  recently  Introduced  legislation  which  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  Issue  regulations  that  would  prevent  the  Inclusion 
In  family  Income  of  any  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  the  farm  assets  If  the  sale 
results  from  a  voluntary  or  Involuntary  foreclosure,  forfeiture,  or 
bankruptcy. 

The  necond  major  problem  which  many  students  from  farm  families  have 
experienced  Is  a  nlso  a  result  of  the  special  financial  circumstances  which 
clearly  distinguish  farm  families  from  other  families  whose  children  are  In 
college.    It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  thnt  not  only  does  the  sale 
of  family  assets  unfairly  prevent  some  students  from  receiving  a  Pell  Grant 
but  that  unless  there  are  substantial  offsets  for  assets,  the  level  of 
asccta  will  be  the  determining  factor  In  the  final  total  expected  family 
contribution.    In  general,  as  assets  Increase,  ellglbllty  for  a  Pell  Grant 
deceases.    Thus  substantial  assets  can  often  eliminate  ellglbllty  for  a 
Pell  Grant  even  when  combined  with  a  low  or  negative  Income. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
some  17  percent  of  all  farms  are  near  bankruptcy  or  foreclosure,  and  If  we 
look  only  at  family  farms  the  percentage  of  those  experiencing  such 
difficulties  Increases  dramatically.    As  more  and  more  family  farms  are 
forced  out  of  business,  children  from  such  families  will  be  looking,  In  ever 
greater  numbers,  outside  agriculture  and  to  higher  education  for  new 
employment  opportunities.    Because  so  many  Individuals  In  our  rural  areas 
are  already  experiencing  great  economic  dlf f lculltles,  It  Is  my  hope  that 
during  this  session  of  Congress,  we  can  work  to  ensure  that  the  Pell  Grant 
formula  provides  for  the  full  consideration  of  the  effects  of  foreclosure, 
bankruptcy,  and  taxation  on  the  family  farmer. 

Again,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  this  very 
Important  matter. 
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99th  CONGRESS  T  f  O  >l  O  *l 

1st  Session     J"!.  ^  1 

To  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  fair  treatment,  for 
purposes  of  computing  family  contributions  in  college  student  assistance,  for 
students  affected  by  the  sale  or  forfeiture  of  family  farm  assets. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  14,  1985 

Mr.  Bedell  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  fair 
treatment,  for  purposes  of  computing  family  contributions  in 
college  student  assistance,  for  students  affected  by  the  sale 
or  forfeiture  of  family  farm  assets. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  482  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 

4  U.S.C.  1089)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

5  following  new  subsection: 

6  "(0  The  Secretary  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the 

7  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  promulgate  special  reg- 

8  illations  to  prevent,  in  the  computation  of  family  contribu- 
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1  tions  for  any  program  under  this  title,  the  inclusion  in  family 

2  income  of  any  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  the  farm  assets  of  that 

3  family  if  such  sale  results  from  a  voluntary-  or  involuntary 

4  foreclosure,  forfeiture,  or  bankruptcy.". 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 
Mr.  Bedell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Because  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  issue  I  would  like  to  follow  my  statement  fairly  closely. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  I  be- 
lieve education  is  a  tremendously  important  item  in  our  society, 
and  the  programs  provided  for  in  this  act  has  been  among  the  most 
important,  the  most  successful  of  any  programs  we  have  ever  en- 
acted in  the  Congress. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention,  however,  that  an  increas- 
ingly greater  number  of  college  students  from  farm  families  are 
being  found  ineligible  for  assistance  from  the  Pell  Grant  Program. 
The  program,  which  the  Department  of  Education  calls  the  founda- 
tion of  financial  aid,  is  the  largest  need-based  financial  aid  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Department.  As  many  farmers  in  the 
Midwest  and  throughout  the  United  States  are  experiencing  finan- 
cial difficulties  that  not  only  prevent  them  from  contributing 
toward  the  cost  of  their  child's  postsecondary  education,  but  which 
have  also  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  factors  used  in  making  individual  Pell 
grant  determinations  have  failed  to  equitably  address  the  often 
unique  financial  situation  of  the  family  farmer. 

In  the  computation  of  the  amount  a  student  and  his  or  her 
family  is  expected  to  contribute  toward  the  student's  postsecondary 
education,  the  most  important  elements  are  the  family  assets  and 
the  family  income.  Jn  discussing  the  eligibility  of  students  from 
farm  families  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program  with  financial  aid  admin- 
istrators in  my  district,  it  appears  that  there  are  two  major  prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  addressed. 

First,  and  the  most  frequent  source  of  financial  aid  difficulties  in 
my  area  is  the  direct  relationship  between  the  sale  of  assets  and 
the  student's  eligibility.  In  order  to  avoid- foreclosure  or  bankrupt- 
cy, many  farmers  have  found  it  necessary  to  restructure  existing 
debt  through  the  forfeiture  or  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  farm  assets. 
Or  more  tragically,  many  farm  sales  are  taking  place  after  efforts 
to  restructure  debt  have  already  failed. 

In  either  case,  the  appreciated  value  of  farmland  represents  a 
gain  on  a  capital  asset.  The  farmer's  taxable  profit  on  the  sale  is 
calculated  as  the  difference  between  what  he  paid  for  the  property 
and  what  he  sold  it  for.  Generally,  though,  the  owner  has  mort- 
gaged the  property  for  its  increased  value  and  received  the  cash 
value  of  the  increase  long  before  the  disposition  of  the  assets. 
While  the  sale  of  a  capital  asset  then  yields  taxed  income  and  un- 
taxed income,  most  farmers  are  unable  to  use  either  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  retire  the  debt  that  was  incurred  on  the  gain  or  to 
meet  the  tax  liability  of  the  40  percent  of  the  gain  that  was  taxed. 

Thus,  because  the  determination  of  Pell  grant  eligibility  doe$  not 
acknowledge  that  any  unearned  income  reported  on  a  student  aid 
report  is  already  obligated  to  retiring  debt  or  meeting  tax  liability, 
many  students  are  being  unfairly  denied  access  to  this  important 
source  of  financial  aid.  In  one  instance,  I  was  contacted  by  a  familv 
whose  assets  of  $100,000  and  untaxed  income  of  $40,000  were  more 
than  overwhelmed  by  a  debt  of  $100,000  and  a  net  farm  loss  that 
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year  of  $46,000,  and  yet  their  son  was  ineligible  for  Pell  grant  as- 
sistance. 

In  otter  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  got  income  from  one  source 
and  loss  in  another  area,  you  are  not  abie  to  deduct  the  loss  from 
the  incc^  i\od  really  what  a  farmer  has  to  be  concerned  about  is 
whether  Is  has  any  total  income  with  which  to  meet  his  living  ex- 
penses and  help  his  child  through  college. 

A  second  example  provided  by  the  president  of  a  small  private 
college  in  my  district  even  better  illustrates  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  with  the  capital  gain-  exemption: 

"A  sale  on  foreclosed  far*,  *nd  totaled  $91,000,"  he  wrote.  The 
family  lawyer  sent  documentation  that  the  family  received  no  ben- 
efit from  this  sale;  all  proceeds  went  toward  cancellation  of  the 
debt.  For  the  1984-85  award  year*  this  student  qualified  for  $1,350 
in  Pell  grant,  $2,250  in  Iowa  Tuition  Grant,  and  $2,200  in  institu- 
tional aid."  Because  of  the  sale  of  the  farmland,  "this  current 
award  year,  he  not  only  does  not  qualify  for  Pell  grant,  but  the 
Iowa  College  Aid  Commission  had  originally  deemed  her  ineligible 
for  Ihe  Iowa  College  Tuition  Grant.  We  later  wrote  to  the  Iowa  Col- 
lege Aid  Commission  and  explained  the  situation,  and  they  did  give 
her  consideration.  This  flexibility  may  be  needed  on  the  Federal 
level  as  well  as  the  State  level." 

According  to  the  Department  of  Education,  there  is  no  regular  or 
special  procedure  that  currently  exists  through  which  ineligible  ap- 
plicants can  request  fair  consideration  of  any  special  circumstances 
of  this  sort  For  this  reason,  I  recently  introduced  legislation  which 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  issue  regulations  that  would 
prevent  the  inclusion  in  family  farm  income  of  any  proceeds  of  a 
sale  of  the  farm  assets  if  the  sale  results  from  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary foreclosure,  forfeiture,  or  bankruptcy. 

The  second  major  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  to  do  with  the 
assets  that  a  farm  family  may  have.  Farm  families  may  have  assets 
which  they  can  neither  sell  and  still  continue  to  stay  in  business  or 
which  are  already  so  heavily  indebted  that  they  cannot  get  addi- 
tional loans  on  that  property.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of 
the  asset  limitations  in  the  various  types  of  legislation  we  pass  are 
to  prevent  wealthy  people  or  people  who  have  assets  from  which 
they  could  get  cash  from  being  able  to  still  come  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  get  financial  aid.  If  those  assets  are  such  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  them  getting  cash  from  them,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  consideration  should  also  be  given  and  an  exemption  in 
this  case. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, some  17  percent  of  all  farms  are  near  bankruptcy  or  foreclo- 
sure. And  if  we  look  only  at  family  farms,  the  percentage  of  those 
experiencing  such  difficulty  increases  dramatically.  As  more  and 
more  family  farms  are  forced  out  of  business,  children  from  such 
families  will  be  looking,  in  ever  greater  numbers,  outside  agricul- 
ture to  higher  education  for  new  employment  opportunities.  Be- 
cause so  many  individuals  in  our  rural  areas  are  already  experienc- 
ing great  economic  difficulty,  it  is  my  hope  that  during  this  session 
of  Congress,  we  can  work  to  ensure  that  the  Pell  grant  formula 
provides  for  the  full  consideration  of  the  effects  of  foreclosure, 
bankruptcy,  and  taxation  on  the  family  farmer. 
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I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  certainly  would  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Berkley,  one  of  the  things  that  bothers  me  is  what  if  you  sell  the 
farm  because  you  decide  that  the  kids  aren't  going  to  take  care  of 
it  and  you  want  to  move  to  Florida  or  Hawaii;  and  you  are  mad  at 
the  kids  in  the  first  place  because  they  don't  want  to  be  farmers, 
they  want  to  go  to  college.  Can  you  take  the  money  and  leave,  if 
your  bill  is  passed,  and  not  have  that  counted  as  parental  contribu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bedell.  No;  because  of  two  things.  First  of  all,  my  bill  pro- 
vides only  in  case  of  forfeiture  or  foreclosure. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  it  says  voluntary  or  involuntary? 

Mr.  Bedell.  Forfeiture,  yes;  but  secondarily,  it  calls  for  the  Sec- 
retary t(  institute  regulations  that  would  address  the  problem  of 
voluntary  or  involuntary  forfeiture  as  well  as  foreclosure. 

Mr.  Forp.  So  you  feel  that  if  there  was  actually  a  residual  asset 
that  came  after  the  foreclosure  that  that  should  not  be  exempt? 

Mr.  Bedell.  Absolutely;  if  there  is  of  any  consequence  any  asset 
that  remains  residual  sifter  the  forfeiture,  then  certainly  the 
person  should  not  qualify.  I  agree  completely.  And  that  is  the 
intent  of  this  legislation.  And  as  I  said,  it  calls  upon  the  Secretary 
to  issue  regulations  that  will  provide  for  this. 

Mr.  Ford.  Let  us  see  how  the  dairy  farmer  feels  about  that. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  first  of  all,  Berkley,  I  want  to— and  for  the  rest  of  you,  I 
apologize  for  calling  him  by  his  first  name,  but  we  sit  together  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  last  2  weeks  we  have  sort  of 
become  a  family.  We  go  back  in  in  about  5  minutes  I  guess  for  an- 
other long  day. 

I  want  to  commend  you,  first  of  all,  on  really  trying  to  address  a 
problem  that  is  there.  I  am  not  exactly  sure  of  the  right  method, 
but  I  think  you  have  come  as  close  to  suggesting  an  option  as 
anyone  has. 

Let  me  ask,  you  to  describe  for  me  what  a  voluntary  forfeiture 
would  be  in  your  eyes. 

Mr.  Bedell.  OK.  There  are  two  types  of  forfeitures.  One  of  them 
is  involuntary  where  it  is  the  equivalent  of  foreclosure.  A  volun- 
tary forfeiture  is  a  situation  where  I  have  bought  land  under  con- 
tract and  I  go  to  the  bank  and  I  say:  "Look,  I'm  in  financial  trou- 
ble, I  can't  pay  my  debts.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  just  turn  the 
land  back  to  you."  Forfeiture  is  where  you  turn  it  back  to  the 
lender.  I  have  already  made  payments  on  that  land.  I  am  going  to 
lose  those  payments,  but  I,  indeed,  turn  it  back. 

About  the  only  time  you  are  going  to  do  that  is  when  one  of  the 
two  parties,  or  when  both  parties  feel  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do 
it.  Now  you  are  not  going  to  turn  back  land  if  you  are.  in  a  finan- 
cial position  where  you  don't  have  to  and  the  v$ilue  of  the  land  is 
greater  than  the  amount  owed  against  it.  However,  likewise,  if  you 
are  financially  so  that  the  bank  can  still  collect  from  you,  they  are 
not  going  to  take  it  back.  If  you  are  financially  sound.  So  that 
really  whether  it  is  voluntary  or  involuntary  the  fact  is  that  in 
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almost  all  of  those  cases  there  would  not  be  money  available  from 
the  individual. 

The  only  possibility  I— no,  I  don't  really  see  where  that  could  be. 
Because  the  bank  won't  accept  forfeiture,  the  lender  will  not  accept 
forfeiture  if  you  have  other  assets  that  they  have  access  to,  normal- 
ly. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  But  I  think  what  the  chairman  was  getting  at, 
and  i  think  there  could  be  those  circumstances  where  you  have 
clearly  a  significant  net  worth,  but  your  monthly  financial  obliga- 
tion on  a  loan  or  mortgage,  whatever  the  case  might  be,  could  be 
just  more  than  "grandma  and  grandpa  want  to  maintain  at  this 
point  in  time,"  and  they  say:  "Look,  land  values  aren't  very  good. 
We  don't  want  to  keep  milking  cows.  We  don't  want  to  bother  with 
the  bank.  You  can  have  it.  The  $40,000  we  still  owe  you,  fine,  you 
get  it.  Now  when  you  sell  it,  of  course,  we  get  the  $60,000  after  you 
have  paid  off  the  loan." 

There  is  that  one  kind  of  example  which  I  think  could  be  a  vol- 
untary abuse  that  we  may  need  to  address — I  think  we  may  be  able 
to  deal  with  this  if  we  would  perhaps  just  drop  the  word  "volun- 
tary." Really  every  concern  you  are  talking  about,  for  the  most 
part  is  addressed  in  the  inclusion  of  involuntary  foreclosures,  for- 
feitures, bankruptcies.  We  may  have  to  have  something  on  volun- 
tary bankruptcies  in  there. 

Mr.  Bedell.  No;  I  think  we  would  address  it  better  if  we  do  what 
the  chairman  says,  and  if  the  rules  and  regulations  provided  that 
in  the  consideration  that  there  was  no  financial  gain  by  the  party. 
If  there  was  financial  gain  by  the  party,  then  it  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Sure,  that  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Bedell.  That  would  be  better  because  there  are  many  cases 
in  my  area  where  people  are  voluntarily  turning  back  land  in 
order  to  restructure  their  debts  where  they  end  up,  frankly,  with 
absolutely  no  gain  whatever  in  terms  of  their  financial  situation.  It 
is  just  a  question  of  trying  to  somehow  stay  alive  for  another  year 
or  so  if  they  can.  I  would  expect  the  gentleman  w^&?  have  similar 
situations  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Just  developing. 

Mr.  Bedell.  OK.  But  I  think  the  chairman  is  absolutely  correct 
that  in  regulations,  or  perhaps  it  should  have  been,  frankly,  in  this 
legislation  as  well,  that  it  should  provide  wherein  there  is  no  resid- 
ual gain  to  the  individual. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Your  second  concern  in  your  testimony  indi- 
cates the  problems  with  family  assets  preventing  students  from  re- 
ceiving Pell  grants.  Do  you  read  the  problem  as  only  affecting  the 
Pell  grant  eligibility  formula?  Does  it  also  in  your  opinion  affect 
GSL's? 

Mr.  Bedell.  I  know  that  it  affects  other  programs  as  well,  I  don  t 
know  what  other  ones.  Food  stamps,  it  would  affect  that. 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Yes. 

The  description  of  the  uniform  methodology,  which  is  used  for 
determining  GSL's  [guaranteed  student  loans]  and  in  your  campus- 
based  programs,  in  calculating  parents'  net  worth  says  the  net 
worth  of  a  business  or  farm,  "the  present  market  value  minus 
unpaid  mortgage  or  debts." 

Mr.  Bedell.  That  would  take  care  of  the  problem. 
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Mr.  Gunderson.  So  if  we  could  perhaps  transfer  this  definition 
of  net  worth  over  to  the  Pell  grant  formula,  we  would  be  able  to 
solve  that  problem. 

Mr.  Bedell.  That  would  solve  that  problem.  But  there  is  still  an- 
other problem,  however,  and  that  is,  it  is  my  understanding,  that 
you  cannot  deduct  your  losses  from  your  gains  in  determining 
income.  And  particularly,  you  cannot  do  it  with  unearned  income. 

Now  a  problem  we  have  in  agriculture  is  that  you  have  a  farmer 
that  bought  land  a  good  many  years  ago  at  a  lower  price  and  now 
sells  it  at  a  higher  price,  through  restructuring  his  debts  where  he 
has  to  apply,  as  I  mentioned,  the  whole  thing  against  other  debts. 
So  he  really  has  no  gains  in  terms  of  the  money  he  has  available  to 
help  finance  his  living  expenses  and  students  to  go  to  college. 

But  the  law  is  such  that  any  unearned  income  counts  as  income 
no  matter  how  much  loss  you  may  have  to  apply  against  it.  And 
under  those  circumstances,  even  though  the  farmer  may  have  lost 
a  lot  of  money— in  fact,  it  is  a  problem  we  have  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion of  trying  to  keep  farmers  alive — if  they  restructure  their  debt 
through  the  sale  of  some  other  assets  and  then  apply  completely  all 
of  the  money  they  get  in  the  sale  against  their  other  debts  or  to 
help  keep  alive,  they  still  become  ineligible  even  though  they 
showed  a  loss  for  that  year  and  have  no  money— the  important 
thing  and  it  is  what  the  chairman  is  getting  at— have  no  money  of 
their  own  with  which  to  help  to  finance  these  things. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  That  one  is  difficult,  though,  because  it  doesn't 
just  affect  farmers,  it  affects  small  business  people  all  over  the 
country.  They  have  the  same  problem.  And  that  one  is  going  to  be 
more  difficult  for  us  I  think  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Bedell.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  it  should  be  the  same  prob- 
lem. That  unearned  income,  if  it  comes  from  capital  gains  treat- 
ment, should  be  applied  against  other  income  whether  it  is  un- 
earned or  whether  it  is  earned.  In  either  case  it  seems  to  me  that 
income  should  be  total  income.  You  should  not  say  if  you  have  got 
income  over  here  and  a  loss  over  here  that  we  don't  worry  about 
the  loss  you  have  got,  all  we  worry  about  is  the  income  that  you 
made.  It  seems  to  me  that  should  not  be  our  indent  in  anything  we 
pattern. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  No.  I  am  just  saying  the  problem  extends 
beyond  agriculture  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Bedell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  Berkley,  what  you  have  is  a  problem  that  we 
cleared  up  in  1980  and  then  Gramm-Latta  messed  it  up. 

Mr.  Bedell.  I  might  say,  sir,  I  think  Gramm-Latta  messed  up  a 
lot  of  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  that  may  be  prejudiced. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  I  am  one  of  the  people  who  for  many  years  has 
railed  against  the  idea  of  considering  as  an  asset  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  one's  children  to  college  the  family  homestead.  And  we 
were  finally  able  in  the  1980  amendments  to  get  rid  of  that,  wheth- 
er it  is  a  farm  or  simply  a  home,  on  the  theory  that  it  made  no 
sense  to  consider  that  an  asset  for  the  purpose  of  education  be- 
cause, obviously,  if  there  are  five  children  in  the  family  and  one  of 
them  is  going  to  college,  you  are  not  going  to  sell  the  home  to  send 
one  of  them  to  college.  It  wouldn't  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  do  that 
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But  we  have  always  considered  that  for  strange  reasons  as  an 
asset,  as  if  it  was  something  that  you  could  reach  out  and  take 
value  from  and  use  it  to  go  to  college.  # 

We  took  that  out.  And  in  the  name  of  budget  balancing  in  1981 
that  was  put  back  in.  And  so  the  anomally  that  you  are  talking 
about  also  occurs  with  somebody  who  bought  a  home  in  the  fifties 
for  $25,000,  in  the  Midwest,  and  it  is  now  for  tax  purposes  valued 
at  $50,000,  and  they  regard  that  as  a  $50,000  asset.  That  is  not  a 
$50,000  asset  in  terms  of  available  resources. 

So  it  is  possible  we  can  go  back  to  what  the  Congress  did  in  1979 
in  the  House  and  1980  in  the  Senate,  and  then  in  both  Houses  and 
the  conference  in  1980.  But  the  family  farm  offset  is  considerably 
larger  than  it  is  for  other  types  of  resources,  thanks  to  Mr.  Obey  of 
Wisconsin,  who  has  always  fought  very  hard  to  take  care  of  the 
farmer.  .  _ 

But  it  still  doesn't  make  a  whole  lot  of  sense  to  consider  any  ot 
this  as  assets  for  educational  purposes,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things 
we  will  look  at.  And  I  am  very  pleased  that  you  are  coming  at  it 
with  a  way  to  explain  it.  r  _  _ 

I  would  like  to  say  before  you  leave  that  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota  wanted  to  appear  this  morning  to  support  your  bill.  Byron 
is  tied  up  and  can't  be  here,  so  without  objection,  Mr.  Dorgan  s 
statement  in  support  of  the  bill  will  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Byron  L.  Dorgan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Byron  L.  Dorgan,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  op  North  Dakota 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  my  Colleague's 
bill  to  prevent  the  inclusion  in  family  income  of  any  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  that  fami- 
ly's farm  in  the  computation  of  the  family's  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  student  aid.  The  farm  crisis  has  hit  this  country  hard.  We 
have  all  heard  reports  of  farmers  who  have  been  forced  to  sell  all  or  part  of  their 
farms  as  a  result  of  the  threat  of  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy. 

While  the  impact  of  the  farm  crisis  has  yet  to  be  fully  realized,  one  particular 
group  is  suffering  needlessly.  Farm  families  who  are  experiencing  financial  difficul- 
ties face  even  greater  financial  burdens  when  their  children  seek  to  pursue  their 
education  beyond  high  school.  The  Pell  grant,  often  described  as  the  foundation  of 
financial  aid,  is  the  most  likely  source  of  aid  for  farm  families  facing  foreclosure  or 
bankruptcy.  However,  currently  the  Pell  Grant  Program  is  denying  eligibility  for 
students  from  farm  families  because,  often  a  result  of  their  financial  troubles,  they 
have  sold  property  and  assets,  thus  realizing  a  capital  gain.  It  is  at  this  juncture 
that  farm  families  are,  in  effect,  penalized.  The  Pell  Grant  Program  considers  pro- 
ceeds from  these  sales  as  income,  thus  placing  the  family  out  of  the  range  of  eligibil- 
ity for  a  Pell  Grant.  However,  farmers  are  often  unable  to  use  this  income  for 
anything  but  to  repay  their  debts. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  one  specific  case  in  my  home  state  of  North 
Dakota.  The  case  involves  a  former  farmer  who  was  forced  to  sell  out  and  although 
the  sale  brought  in  $700,000,  his  bank  took  the  entire  proceeds.  For  tax  purposes, 
his  was  shown  as  having  an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $78,617,  although  his  earned 
income  was  really  just  $4,746.  The  farmer's  son  was  denied  a  Pell  Grant  based  on 
his  father's  adjusted  gross  income.  Clearly  there  is  a  great  need  for  a  method  by 
which  the  Pell  Grant  Program  could  consider  the  special  circumstances  of  farm 
families  such  as  the  one  I  just  described. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  Subcommittee  s 
attention  a  matter  of  similar  concern  to  many  of  my  constituents  and  I  suspect 
many  other  farm  families  across  the  nation's  heartland.  While  so  many  farmers  are 
facing  hardship,  some  are  surviving,  even  if  they  are  just  getting  by.  Students  from 
these  families  also  deserve  special  consideration  when  applying  for  financial  aid. 
Many  farmers  might  be  considered  asset  rich  but  they  are  cash  poor  and  thus  do 
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not  have  the  means  to  completely  finance  their  child's  education.  Again,  when  they 
look  to  the  Pell  Grant  Program  they  are  refused. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  me  share  with  you  two  very  clear  examples.  The  first 
is  a  family  of  five  in  a  small  town  with  only  child  in  school.  Their  adjusted  gross 
mcome  is  $17,700  and  their  farm  asset  equity  is  $255,700.  The  American  College 
Testing  service,  using  a  uniform  methodology,  established  that  this  family  could 
afford  $o,700  for  it  s  contribution  to  the  child's  education.  Furthermore,  they  stated 
that  none  of  the  contribution  was  expected  to  come  from  the  family's  income,  it 
should  all  come  from  the  family's  assets.  This  same  family  was  assigned  a  student 
aid  index,  the  Pel!  Grant's  ranking  device,  of  13,664.  1,900  is  the  highest  ranking  a 
family  may  receive  and  still  be  eligible  for  a  Pell  Grant. 

The  second  example  is  also  a  family  of  five  with  one  student  in  college.  Their  ad- 
justed gross  income  is  $6,280  and  their  farm  asset  equity  is  $337,700.  Their  expected 
family  contribution  was  $2,900,  again  none  of  that  was  to  come  from  the  family's 
income.  The  Pell  Grant  index  for  this  family,  7,381,  also  placed  them  well  beyond 
the  eligibility  range. 

These  two  cases  indicate  that  farmers  are  being  expected  to  liquidate  their  assets, 
which  they  need  to  maintain  their  farms,  in  order  to  educate  their  children. 

Aftr  talking  to  farmers,  educators  and  bankers,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  criteria 
used  to  determine  Pell  Grant  eligibility  needs  to  be  carefully  reexamined.  At  the 
very  least,  farmers  who  are  virtually  forced  to  sell  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  their  assets, 
should  not  have  their  temporary  capital  gains  considered  as  part  of  the  family 
income  when  considering  a  students'  eligibility  for  a  Pell  Grant.  If  we  can  make  low 
or  no  interest  loans  to  foreign  governments  we  should  certainly  be  able  to  help  farm 
families  educate  their  children.  They  are  our  future. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Berkley. 

Mr.  Bedell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  and  I  thank 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  bill,  could  it  be  entered  in  the  record  with  my 
statement? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  entered. 
Dr.  Robert  Donaldson. 

Dr.  Donaldson,  Mrs.  Roukema  wanted  to  be  here  to  introduce 
you  this  morning,  and  she  is  tied  up  at  the  request  of  the  minority 
leader.  We  all  understand  how  that  works;  we  don't  have  control 
over  our  own  time.  She  asked  that  we  let  you  know  that  is  the 
reason  she  is  not  here.  She  would  like  to  be.  She  is  otherwise  en- 
gaged at  the  moment,  and  we  want  to  on  her  behalf  welcome  you 
to  the  committee. 

Dr.  Donaldson  is  the  president  of  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University. 

Without  objection,  Dr.  Donaldson's  testimony  will  be  inserted  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  record.  And  you  may  proceed  to  add  to  it, 
supplement  it  or  summarize  it  in  any  way  that  you  find  most  con- 
venient. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Robert  H.  Donaldson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Robert  H.  Donaldson,  President,  Fairleigh  Dickinson 

University 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education, 
my  name  is  Robert  Donaldson.  I  am  President  of  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University, 
which  has  campuses  in  Teaneck,  Rutherford,  and  Madison,  New  Jersey.  Founded  in 
1942,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  is  New  Jersey's  largest  independent  university 
and  among  the  largest  in  the  country.  We  enroll  more  than  15,000  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  in  over  110  degree  programs  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
engineering,  dentistry,  education,  health  care,  business  administration,  public  ad- 
ministration and  hotel  and  restaurant  management.  Our  comprehensive  range  of 
academic  programs  and  multi-campus  structure  are  distinctive,  as  are  our  two  over- 
seas campuses  offering  special  semester  and  summer  studies:  Wrox  ton  College  in 
England  and  the  West  Indies  Laboratory  on  St.  Croix  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  For 
1985-86,  our  annual  comprehensive  fee  will  be  $9,391,  including  a  tuition  charge  of 
$5,934.  Three-fourths  of  our  undergraduates  receive  some  form  of  financial  aid.  Wtf 
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award  over  $22  million  each  year  in  financial  aid,  and  we  pioneered  the  Family 
Plan  which  offers  reduced  tuition  to  families  with  more  than  one  student  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  present  the  views  of  the  membership 
of  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  of  New  Jersey  on  sever- 
al policy  issues  you  ere  considering  regarding  grant  aid  allocation.  Our  national  or- 
ganization, NAICU,  submitted  recommendations  for  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  to  the  Chairman  and  to  the  Ranking  Republican  Member  on  April 
30,  and,  I  would  note  that  we  also  generally  support  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  %m 

But  before  I  discuss  our  recommendations  and  our  reasons  for  making  them,  I  d 
like  to  give  you  some  background  on  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  New  Jersey,  and  provide  you  a  brief  view  of  student  financial  assist- 
ance as  it  existed  on  our  campuses  during  the  1983-84  academic  year,  the  last  com- 
plete year  for  which  data  are  available. 

AICUNJ  is  an  organization  of  16  independent,  nonprofit  colleges  and  universities, 
based  in  Summit,  New  Jersey  and  formed  to  provide  a  unified  voice  for  New  Jersey 
independent  higher  education.  Last  year,  AICUNJ  institutions  enrolled  62,000  stu- 
dents, and  the  1984-85  price  of  education— the  amount  actually  charged  to  students 
at  registration— averaged  $8,705,  including  an  average  tuition  and  fee  charge  of 
$5,728. 1  would  also  note  with  pride  that,  although  we  enrolled  only  21  percent  of  all 
New  Jersey  college  students  in  1984,  we  awarded  33  percent  of  all  bachelor  s  de- 
grees, 44  percent  of  all  master's,  and  37  percent  of  doctoral  and  first  professional 
degrees  granted  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

Let  me  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  contrary  to  assertions  that  v/:u  may  have  heard 
earlier  this  spring,  the  independent  sector  in  higher  education  should  not  be  stereo- 
typed as  "expensive  private  colleges"  and  regarded  as  a  luxury  when  federal  budget 
deficits  are  large.  Our  charges  to  students  are  a  truer  reflection  of  the  actual  cost  of 
the  education  we  offer  than  is  the  case  in  other  types  of  higher  education,  because 
we  carry  on  without  the  direct  operating  subsidies  that  state  taxpayers  provide  to 
reduce  the  tuition  paid  by  public  sector  students.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  revenues  for 
independent  colleges  and  universities  comes  from  federal,  state,  or  local  government 
funds,  while  income  from  tuition,  fees,  and  student  services  contributes  more  than 
70  cents  of  every  dollar  of  operating  revenue  at  our  institutions.  And,  a  substantial 
portion  of  that  operating  revenue,  nearly  $50  million  in  1983-84,  was  rechanneled 
by  our  AICUNJ  colleges  and  universities  directly  to  their  students  in  the  form  of 
institutional  student  financial  aid. 

Thus  there  is  a  partnership  among  the  state  and  federal  governments,  students 
and  their  families,  and  the  college.  They  share  the  cost  of  education,  with  each  part- 
ner bearing  a  fair  portion  of  the  burden,  and  this  allows  freedom  of  choice  and 
access  to  low  and  middle  income  students. 

Even  with  institutions  struggling  to  fill  the  tuition  gap  by  increasing  their  need- 
based  student  aid,  the  reductions  in  grant  participation  rates  and  in  average 
awards,  and  the  declines  in  other  programs  over  the  past  five  years,  had  predictable 
results:  more  needy  students  in  independent  colleges  and  universities  found  them- 
selves increasingly  dependent  on  larger  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  to  help  finance 
their  educations.  An  even  more  serious  consequence  is  that  many  students  have 
been  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  institutions  of  their  choice  or  to  otherwise  alter 
their  career  plans  to  avoid  the  heavy  burden  of  additional  debt. 

In  the  four-year  period  from  fall  1979  to  fall  1983,  the  percentage  of  dependent 
recipients  borrowing  a  GSL  in  New  Jersey  increased  dramatically— from  15  percent 
to  57  percent,  with  the  average  loan  also  increasing  from  $1,787  to  over  $2,400.  More 
distressing  was  the  fact  that  the  lowest  income  students  were  no  less  heavily  de- 
pendent on  GSL  to  meet  their  educational  costs.  Fifty-seven  percent  from  this 
lowest-income  category  borrowed  an  average  of  $2,259  in  1983,  compared  to  15  per- 
cent in  1979,  borrowing  an  average  of  $1,400. 

Against  this  background  of  diminished  availability  of  grant  assistance  and  greater 
reliance  on  loans  for  students  attending  or  aspiring  to  attend  independent  colleges 
and  universities,  our  membership  support  policy  recommendations  for  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act  designed  to  redress  this  imbalance  between  grant 
and  loan  support  for  needy  students  in  general,  and  for  the  lowest-income  students 
in  particular. 

That  is  why  NAICU  developed  and  AICUNJ  supports  a  proposal  to  restructure 
the  Pell  Grant  program  to  target  its  support  on  low-income  students  and  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  costs  of  different  types  of  institutions.  That  is  why  AICUNJ  recom- 
mends a  revamped  SEOG  program  that  targets  funding  on  students  with  the  great- 
est need  for  funds,  and  ties  appropriations  for  the  two  major  federal  grant  programs 
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more  closely  together.  And  that  is  why  AICUNJ  supports  the  proposal  that  the  GSL 
program  be  restructured  to  limit  loans  to  need,  with  slightly  increased  maximum 
loan  amounts  for  established  students,  with  opportunities  for  students  to  consolidate 
their  loans  when  they  enter  repayment  under  income  related  payment  schemes,  and 
with  loan  amounts  not  reduced  by  arbitrary  origination  charges. 

NAICU  PELL  PROPOSALS 

AICUNJ  therefore  urges  you  to  restructure  the  Pell  Grant  program  to  assure 
access  for  all  eligible  students  to  all  types  of  higher  education.  We  believe  the  prob- 
lem is  too  deep-rooted  to  be  addressed  by  surface  changes  in  the  program.  Increas- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  award  formula  would  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient response  to  the  problem. 

The  NAICU  proposal  is  offered  as  a  compromise  proposal  that  would  (1)  insert 
price  sensitivity  for  low  and  middle-income  students  desiring  to  attend  higher-tui- 
tion colleges  and  universities;  (2)  assure  living  expense  allowances  for  the  lowest- 
income  (up  to  150  percent  of  the  poverty  level)  students  who  pursue  their  education 
at  lower-priced  institutions  and  are  more  dependent  on  living  expense  support;  and 
(3)  keep  the  total  cost  of  the  program  within  the  realm  of  reasonable  appropriations 
growth. 

This  proposed  reform  of  the  Pell  Grant  program  would  provide  a  true  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  the  other  federal,  state,  institutional,  and  private  student  aid 
programs.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  basing  the  Pell  award  on  a  two-part  calcu- 
lation: (1)  half  of  tuition,  mandatory  fee,  and  book  expenses  for  all  eligible  low-  and 
middle-income  students  (up  to  a  $2,100  maximum),  plus  (2)  a  substantial  allowance 
(up  to  $2,100)  for  all  low-income  students  to  help  them  meet  their  living  expenses  in 
all  types  of  colleges  and  universities.  This  mechanism  would  award  substantial 
grant  dollars  to  low-income  students  for  their  living  expenses  and  for  up  to  half  of 
their  tuition,  fees,  and  books,  and  it  would  also  allow  middle-income  student  partici- 
pation for  up  to  half  of  the  "price"  charged  to  them. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  our  specific  recommendations  for  Grant  Aid  Allocation  that 
are  the  subjects  of  today's  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  components  of  the  Grant  Aid  Allocation  system  to  be  dis- 
cussed— Master  Calendar,  Needs  Analysis,  Academic  Progress,  and  Ability  to  Bene- 
fit—are important  aspects  of  the  financial  aid  system  that  allows  students  to  aspire 
to  independent  higher  education.  The  current  student  aid  delivery  and  need  analy- 
sis systems  are  complex  and  confusing  for  all  concerned,  and  may  not  be  operating 
as  Congress  intended.  Congress  attempted  to  address  part  of  the  problem  by  man- 
dating a  single  need  analysis  system  in  the  1980  Amendments  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  But  implementation  of  the  new  system  was  deferred.  The  99th  Congress 
has  the  opportunity  to  address  this  issue. 

NEEDS  ANALYSIS 

AICUNJ  recommends  that  the  multiplicity  of  "needs  analysis"  methodologies  cur- 
rently in  use  be  reviewed  to  determine  whether  a  new,  single  methodology  for  deter- 
mining family  ability  to  pay  can  be  developed  for  all  federal  student  aid  programs. 
The  objective  is  to  simplify  the  current  system  while  maintaining  discretion  for  fi- 
nancial aid  administrators  to  adjust  for  individual  student  circumstances. 

A  Uniform  Methodology  should  be  designated  as  the  single  national  standard  for 
measuring  a  family's  ability  to  contribute  toward  postsecondary  educational  ex- 
penses. The  reauthorizing  legislation  should  contain  language  requiring  develop- 
ment of  a  fanuly  contribution  schedule  by  the  Secretary  fo  Education,  with  the 
active  involvement  and  participation  of  the  financial  aid  community  (individuals, 
agencies  and  organizations).  Annual  adjustments  or  refinements  to  the  Uniform 
Methodology  should  be  based  upon  reliable  and  current  economic  factors. 

The  Uniform  Methodology  should  clearly  identify  in  the  legislation  the  various 
elements  to  be  considered  in  assessing  the  family's  ability  to  contribute  towards  the 
student's  educational  expenses.  However,  legislative  language  should  not  specify  the 
treatment  or  exclusions  pertinent  to  specific  elements. 

The  Uniform  Methodology  should  be  reviewed  and  revised  on  an  annual  basis  for 
appropriate  adjustments  and  refinements.  The  family  contribution  which  is  deter- 
mined from  a  Uniform  Methodology  calculation  may  in  turn  be  adjusted  by  finan- 
cial aid  administrators,  when  circumstances  warrant,  to  maintain  institutional  flexi- 
bility and  discretion. 

The  Uniform  Methodology  should  be  the  one  recognized  standard  for  realistically 
measuring  a  family's  ability  to  contribute  to  post-secondary  educational  expenses, 
and  this  should  be  used  consistently  in  determining  a  student's  financial  need.  We 
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should  avoid  establishing  separate  family  contribution  schedules,  as  those  currently 
used  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program.  t  m 

The  Uniform  Methodology  must  give  assurance  that  the  calculation  or  a  family 
contribution  will  be  realistic  and  reasonable.  The  legislation  should  be  written  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that  appropriate  input  in  the  development  of  the  Uniform 
Methodology  is  provided  to  the  Department  of  Education  by  knowledgeable  organi- 
zations and  individuals  in  the  higher  education  community. 

Additionally,  the  Uniform  Methodology  should  utilize  a  proper  measure  of  income 
for  purposes  of  determining  family  ability  to  pay  for  higher  education.  The  measure 
chosen  should  recognize  that  provisions  of  the  tax  code  that  allow  deductions  from 
gross  income  were  designed  for  purposes  unrelated  to  higher  education  need  analy- 
sis. 


AICUNJ  strongly  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  NAICU-proposed  master  calen- 
dar for  the  delivery  of  federal  student  aid.  The  delays,  disruptions  and  uncertainties 
in  the  delivery  system  over  the  past  few  years  have  caused  confusion  and  misunder- 
standings that  have  impeded  students  from  deciding  their  educational  futures.  The 
master  calendar  proposed  by  NAICU  would  help  insure  adequate  notification  and 
timely  delivery  of  aid  funds  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Education  of  adhere  to  a 
set  schedule  of  dates  for  each  step  in  the  award  cycle.  The  master  calendar  would 
assist  in  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  student  aid  system  and  allow  all  students  to 
make  timely  decisions  about  their  higher  education  plans. 


AICUNJ  recommends  that  a  limitation  be  placed  on  the  number  of  years  a  stu- 
dent may  receive  a  grant,  in  order  to  assure  that  students  are  making  satisfactory 
progress  towards  completion  of  their  studies. 

New  Jersey  spent  several  years  developing  a  standard  of  satisfactory  academic 
progress  to  be  used  in  determining  eligibility  for  state  student  assistance.  Though 
time-consuming,  this  process  proved  useful  in  retaining  confidence  in  the  academic 
standards  of  New  Jersey's  colleges  and  maintaining  fairness  for  aid  recipients.  On 
the  basis  of  our  experience  in  New  Jersey,  we  recommend  students  be  allowed  a 
maximum  of  five  academic  years  of  federal  student  assistance.  This  standard  would 
allow  for  five  year  degree  programs,  for  enrollment  in  remedial  courses,  and  for 
emergency  situations,  such  as  iilness  or  changes  in  family  status. 


Overly  burdensome  and  unnecessary  requirements  have  been  imposed  on  instituj 
tions  by  the  Education  Deparment  to  force  compliance  with  the  "ability  to  benefit 
provisions  of  the  current  legislation.  Development  of  a  standard  for  determining  sat- 
isfactory academic  progress  should  provide  sufficient  control  over  a  student  s  receiv- 
ing Title  IV  aid.  This  should  eliminate  the  need  for  the  "ability  to  benefit  provi- 
sions. ,_  .  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  these  remarks  to  the 
Subcommittee,  and  I  look  forward  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  £L  DONALDSON,  PRESIDENT, 
FAIRLEIGH  DICKINSON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  has  campuses  in  Teaneck,  Ruth- 
erford, and  Madison,  NJ,  and  it  is  New  Jersey's  largest  independ- 
ent university.  We  enroll  more  than  15,000  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  in  over  110  degree  programs.  For  1985-86,  our 
annual  comprehensive  fee  will  be  $9,391,  including  a  tuition  charge 
of  $5,934.  Three-fourths  of  our  undergraduates  receive  some  form 
of  financial  aid.  We  award  over  $22  million  each  year  in  financial 
aid,  and  we  pioneered  the  family  plan  which  offers  reduced  tuition 
to  families  with  more  than  one  student  at  the  university. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  present  the  views  of 
the  membership  of  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
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Universities  of  New  Jersey  [AICUNJ]  on  several  policy  issues  you 
are  considering  regarding  grant  aid  allocation.  Our  national  orga- 
nization, NAICU.  submitted  recommendations  for  reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  on  April  30,  and  I  would  note  that  we  also  gener- 
ally support  the  recommendations  made  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 

AICUNJ  is  an  organization  of  16  independent  nonprofit  colleges 
and  universities  based  in  Summit,  NJ,  and  formed  to  provide  a  uni- 
.for  ?*ew  Jersey  independent  higher  education.  Last  year, 
AICUNJ  institutions  enrolled  62,000  students,  and  the  1984-85 
price  of  education,  the  amount  actually  charged  to  students  at  reg- 
istration, averaged  $8,705,  including  an  average  tuition  and  fee 
charge  of  $5,728. 

Let  me  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  contrary  to  the  assertions  you 
may  have  heard  earlier  this  spring,  the  independent  sector  in 
higher  education  should  not  be  stereotyped  as  expensive  private 
colleges  and  regarded  as  a  luxury  when  Federal  budget  deficits  are 
large.  Our  charges  to  students  are  a  truer  reflection  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  education  we  offer  than  is  the  case  in  other  types  of 
higher  education,  because  we  carry  on  without  the  direct  operating 
subsidies  that  State  taxpayers  provide  to  reduce  the  tuition  paid  by 
public  sector  students.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  revenues  for  independ- 
ent colleges  and  universities  comes  from  Federal,  State,  or  local 
government  funds,  while  income  from  tuition,  fees,  and  student 
services  contributes  more  than  70  cents  of  every  dollar  of  operating 
revenue  at  our  institutions.  And  a  substantial  part  of  that  operat- 
ing revenue,  nearly  $50  million  in  1983-84,  was  rechanneled  by  our 
AICUNJ  colleges  and  universities  directly  to  their  students  in  the 
form  of  institutional  student  financial  aid. 

Thus  there  is  a  partnership  among  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments, students,  and  their  families,  and  the  college.  They  share  the 
cost  of  education  with  each  partner  bearing  a  fair  portion  of  the 
burden,  and  this  allows  a  freedom  of  choice  and  access  to  low-  and 
middle-income  students. 

Even  while  our  institutions  were  struggling  to  fill  the  tuition  gap 
by  increasing  their  need-based  student  aid,  the  reductions  in  grant 
participation  rates  and  in  average  awards,  and  the  declines  in 
other  programs  over  the  past  5  years,  had  predictable  results:  more 
needy  students  in  independent  colleges  and  universities  found 
themselves  increasingly  dependent  on  larger  guaranteed  student 
loans  to  help  finance  their  educations.  An  even  more  serious  conse- 
quence is  that  many  students  have  been  forced  to  withdraw  from 
the  institutions  of  their  choice  or  to  otherwise  alter  their  career 
plans  to  avoid  the  heavy  burden  of  additional  debt. 

In  the  4-year  period  from  fall  1979  to  fall  1983,  the  percentage  of 
dependent  recipients  borrowing  a  GSL  in  New  Jersey  increased 
dramatically,  from  15  percent  to  57  percent,  with  the  average  loan 
also  increasing  from  $1,787  to  over  $2,400.  More  distressing  was  the 
fact  that  the  lowest  income  students  were  7)o  less  heavily  depend- 
ent on  guaranteed  student  loans  to  meet  thr  :r  educational  costs. 

Our  membership  supports  policy  recommendations  for  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act  designed  to  redress  the  imbal- 
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ance  between  grant  and  loan  support  for  needy  students  in  general, 
and  for  the  lowest  income  students  in  particular. 

That  is  why  NAICU  developed  and  AICUNJ  supports  a  proposal 
to  restructure  the  Pell  Grant  JProgram  to  target  its  support  on  low- 
income  students  and  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  costs  of  different 
types  of  institutions.  That  is  why  AICUNJ  recommends  a  re- 
vamped SEOG  Program  that  targets  funding  on  students  with  the 
greatest  need  for  fUnds,  and  ties  appropriations  for  the  two  major 
Federal  grant  programs  more  closely  together.  And  that  is  why 
AICUNJ  supports  the  proposal  that  the  GSL  Program  be  restruc- 
tured to  limit  loans  to  need. 

AICUNJ  therefore  urges  you  to  restructure  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram to  assure  access  for  all  eligible  students  to  all  types  of  higher 
education.  The  NAICU  proposal  is  offered  as  a  compromise  propos- 
al that  would  insert  price  sensitivity  for  low-  and  middle-income 
students  desiring  to  attend  higher  tuition  colleges  and  universities, 
assure  living  expense  allowances  for  the  lowest  income  students 
who  pursue  their  education  at  lower  priced  institutions  and  are 
more  dependent  on  living  expense  support,  and  keep  the  total  cost 
of  the  program  within  the  realm  of  reasonable  appropriations 
growth. 

This  proposed  reform  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  would  provide  a 
true  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  other  Federal,  State,  insti- 
tutional, and  private  student  aid  programs.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  basing  the  Pell  award  on  a  two-part  calculation:  half  of 
tuition,  mandatory  fee  and  book  expenses  for  all  eligible  low-  and 
middle-income  students,  up  to  a  $2,100  maximum,  plus  a  substan- 
tial allowance  up  to  $2,100  for  all  low-income  students  to  help  them 
meet  their  living  expenses  in  all  types  of  colleges  and  universities. 
This  mechanism  would  award  substantial  grant  dollars  to  low- 
income  students  for  their  living  expenses  and  for  up  to  half  of  their 
tuition,  fees  and  books,  and  it  would  also  allow  middle-income  stu- 
dent participation  for  up  to  half  of  the  tuition  price  charged  to 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  components  of  the  grant  aid  allocation  system 
to  be  discussed  today— master  calendar,  needs  analysis,  academic 
progress,  and  ability  to  benefit — are  important  aspects  of  the  finan- 
cial aid  system  that  allows  students  to  aspire  to  independent 
higher  education.  The  current  student  aid  delivery  and  needs  anal- 
ysis systems  are  complex  and  confusing  for  all  concerned,  and  are 
not  operating  as  Congress  intended.  Congress  attempted  to  address 
part  of  the  problem  by  mandating  a  single  needs  analysis  system  ixi 
the  1980  amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act.  But  implemen- 
tation of  the  new  system  was  deferred.  The  99th  Congress  has  the 
opportunity  to  address  this  issue. 

AICUNJ  recommends  that  the  multiplicity  of  needs  analysis 
methodologies  currently  in  use  be  reviewed  to  determine  whether  a 
new,  single  methodology  for  determining  family  ability  to  pay  can 
be  developed  for  all  Federal  student  aid  programs.  The  objective  is 
to  simplify  the  current  system  while  maintaining  discretion  for  fi- 
nancial aid  administrators  to  adjust  for  individual  student  circum- 
stances 

A  uniform  methodology  should  be  designated  as  the  single  na- 
tional standard  for  measuring  a  family's  ability  to  contribute 
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toward  postsecondary  educational  expenses.  The  reauthorizing  leg- 
islation should  contain  language  requiring  development  of  a  family 
contribution  schedule  by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  with  the 
active  involvement  and  participation  of  the  financial  aid  communi- 
ty. Annual  adjustments  or  refinements  to  the  uniform  rr.c-chodolgy 
should  be  based  upon  reliable  and  current  economic  factors 

We  should  avoid  establishing  separate  family  contribution  sched- 
U  AS^T#T0Se  currently  used  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program 

AICUNJ  strongly  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  ANICU-oro- 
posed  master  calendar  for  the  delivery  of  Federal  student  aid  The 
delays,  disruptions,  and  uncertainties  in  the  delivery  system 'over 
the  past  few  years  have  caused  confusion  and  misunderstandings 
that  haye  impeded  students  from  deciding  their  educational  fu- 
tures. The  master  calendar  proposed  by  NAICU  would  help  ensure 
adequate  notification  and  timely  delivery  of  aid  funds  by  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  adhere  to  a  set  schedule  of  dates  for 
each  step  in  the  award  cycle. 

AICUNJ  recommends  that  a  limitation  be  placed  on  the  number 
of  years  a  student  may  receive  a  grant,  in  order  to  assure  that  stu- 
studiesare  m      g  satisfactory  progress  toward  completion  of  their 

New  Jersey  spent  several  years  developing  a  standard  of  satisfac- 
tory academic  progress  to  be  used  in  determining  eligibility  for 
State  student  assistance.  Though  time  consuming,  this  process 
proved  useful  in  retaining  confidence  in  the  academic  standards  of 
New  Jerseys  colleges  and  in  maintaining  fairness  for  aid  recipi- 
ents. On  the  basis  of  our  experience  in  New  Jersey,  we  recommend 
students  be  allowed  a  maximum  of  5  academic  years  of  Federal  stu- 
dent assistance.  This  standard  would  allow  for  5  year  degree  pro- 
grams, for  enrollment  in  remedial  courses  and  for  emergency  situa- 
tions, such  as  illness  or  changes  in  family  status. 

Overly  burdensome  and  unnecessary  requirements  have  been  im- 
posed on  institutions  by  the  Education  Department  to  force  compli- 
ance with  the  ability-to-benefit  provisions  of  the  current  legislation 
Development  of  a  standard  for  determining  satisfactory  academic 
progress  should  provide  sufficient  control  over  a  student's  receiving 
title  IV  aid.  This  should  eliminate  the  need  for  the  ability-to-bene- 
fit provisions.  3 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  very  briefly  sketch  the  problems  of  three 
of  our  students  that  illustrate  these  rather  technical  points  in  the 
aid  delivery  system. 

One  student  had  difficulty  with  the  calendar  problem.  She  ap- 
plied for  financial  aid  on  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year,  through 
the  college  scholarship  financial  aid  forum.  The  student  was  noti- 
fied by  the  Pell  Grant  Program  that  she  had  an  eligible  index  for  a 
Qc  i^  aw,ard  She  was  notified  on  April  10.  However,  the  1985- 
8b  £ell  award  table  had  not  been  issued  at  that  date,  and  the  1984- 
j-j  u  awar,d  teble  which  was  beine  considered  for  use  in  1985-86 
didn  t  provide  an  award  for  the  stated  index.  Without  a  federally 
approved  award  table  for  1985-86,  the  financial  aid  office  was 
jnar  nl°  mt-  a  'K1111^6  statement  of  a  Pell  award  to  this  stu- 
dent. This  chain  or  events  caused  confusion  for  the  student  who 
was  not  able  to  get  a  resolution  of  her  final  Pell  award  for  Septem- 
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ber  until  just  yesterday  when  the  approved  table  was  finally  re- 
ceived by  the  university.  .  . 

Another  student  illustrates  the  problem  with  the  multiple  eligi- 
bility formulas.  This  student  applied  for  financial  aid  in  March 
1984  for  the  1984-85  year.  The  student  was  notified  by  the  Fell 
Grant  Program  that  he  had  an  ineligible  index  for  a  grant  in  late 
April  1984  He  and  his  family  assumed,  therefore,  they  were  ineli- 
gible for  all  aid.  His  Pell  index  based  on  the  Pell grant -formula 
was  $3,480,  substantially  above  the  Pell  cutoff  of  $1,700.  However, 
his  family  contribution  was  $3,780  under  the  uniform  methodology 
which  qualified  him  for  campus-based  State  and  university  aid 
amounting  to  $5,900.  Further  complicating  this  case  was  an  addi- 
tional needs  test  for  guaranteed  student  loan  eligibility.  Unly 
through  intensive  counseling  with  the  family  did  they  realize  it 
was  finally  possible  for  the  student  to  attend  our  university  The 
student's  final  aid  package  involved  needs  assessment  under  three 
different  formulas.  ...  . 

The  third  student  I  want  to  tell  you  about  was  admitted  to  *air- 
leigh  Dickinson  in  the  fall  of  1980  under  the  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Fund  Program.  This  is  a  New  Jersey  educational  program  de- 
signed to  identify  financially  and  educationally  disadvantaged 
youngsters  who  show  potential  for  successful  completion  of  a  col- 
lege program.  This  student's  freshman  year  began  with  two  semes- 
ters with  a  reduced  12-credit  program  with  remediation  in  math 
and  English.  At  the  completion  of  his  third  semester  he  had  a  1.76 
average— a  2.0  is  satisfactory— based  on  34  completed  credits.  How- 
ever, at  the  end  of  1984-85,  his  fifth  year,  he  graduated  with  a  2  31 
overall  average,  having  attained  a  3.2  average  in  his  last  year.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  a  5-year  eligibility  timeframe  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.  This  flexibility  allowed  the  university  to  build  a 
successful  academic  track  for  this  student. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  these 
remarks  to  the  subcommittee,  and  I  look  forward  to  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Presently,  if  it  takes  you  9  years  to  go  to  school  to  complete  your 
education,  there  is  no  limitation.  What  is  the  value  of  putting  a 
limitation  now  on  how  many  years  you  can  attend  school? 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Well,  we  do  believe  that  the  4-year  standard  is 
no  longer  an  adequate  one.  But  I  think  to  stretch  it  

Mr  Ford.  We  don't  have  a  4-year  standard. 

Mr  Donaldson.  I  know;  but  to  stretch  it  out  as  much  as  9  years 
I  think  makes  it  rather  difficult  for  the  institution  which  has  its 
own  satisfactory  progress  benchmarks  along  the  way.  Many  institu- 
tions have  adjusted  to  something  nearer  a  5-year  standard  because 
of  the— of  course,  we  are  talking  about  students  who  are  attending 
at  a  so-called  full-time  rate.  So  the  5-year  standard  in  our  experi- 
ence in  New  Jersey  provides  for  the  problems  with  financial  or 
family  problems  and  with  the  difficulties  that  some  students  have 
who  have  to  begin  with  remedial  education  and  yet  does  not 
stretch  so-called  full-time  attendance  out  to  an  unreasonable 
extent 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Are  you  doctor? 
Dr.  Donaldson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  didn't  see  that.  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure 
before  I  called  you  doctor  that  you  were. 

Doctor,  you  talk  about  the  need  to  go  to  a  uniform  methodology 
in  determining  financial  aid  eligibility,  one  system.  And  yet,  you 
also  seem  to  allude  in  parts  of  your  statement  about  the  fact  that 
the  Pell  grant  needs  to  better  serve  the  low-income  people.  Some 
would  contend  that  the  reason  the  Pell  grant  has  a  separate  formu- 
la is  to  weight  it  to  the  lower  income  those  who  need  more. 

Do  you  think  we  would  exacerbate  5ha  criticism  we  have  been 
gettmg  m  these  hearings  about  the  fact  that  the  Pell  grant  is  not 
adequately  serving  low-income  people  today  if  we  would  go  to  one 
standard  formula?  For  example,  if  we  would  take  the  GSL  formula 
and  campus-based  uniform  methodology  formula  and  use  that  for 
determining  Pell  grants,  do  you  think  that  would  help  or  hurt 
those  most  in  need  of  Pell  grants? 

Dr.  Donajldson.  The  purpose,  really,  of  our  recommendations, 
the  association  I  am  representing  today,  is  to  ensure  that  the  Pell 
grants  are  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  low-income  stu- 
dents. So^  we  certainly  would  not  recommend  a  single  methodology 
that  deviated  from  that  purpose.  We  are  not  recommending  the 
uniform  methodology  or  the  GSL  methodology.  What  we  are  recom- 
mending is  that  a  national  task  force  of  financial  aid  experts  work 
with  the  Secretary  to  come  up  with  a  new  methodology  that  really 
combines  the  strengths  of  all  of  these,  and  then  use  just  that  one 
standard  methodology  for  all  programs. 

Our  purpose  would  be  that  in  that  new  methodology  Pell  grants 
through  the  restructuring  that  we  also  recommend  would  continue 
the  needs,  or  would  even  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  low-income 
students  in  particular. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  OK.  I  just  wanted  to  check  on  where  you  were 
and  which  formula  you  supported,  because  a  lot  of  people  tend  to 
think  the  uniform  methodology  is  a  more  accurate  reflection. 
Would  you  agree  or  disagree  with  that? 

Dr.  Donaldson.  No,  I  don't  think  that  is  necessarily  the  case  if 
you  look  at  the  low-income  families.  We  are  not  advocating  the 
substitution  of  that  particular  methodology  for  the  others,  but 
simply  the  development.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  experience  and 
wisdom  in  the  financial  aid  community  that  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  Education  could  draw  on  in  coming  up  with  such  a  single  meth- 
odology. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  OK,  thank  you. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Donaldson.  We  appreciate 
your  rousing  support  for  NAICU's  proposal.  I  just  wish  we  could 
afford  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Donaldson.  I  think  we  can't  afford  not  to  do  it,  sir  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  if  you  can  sell  that  to  David  Stockman  and  the 
President,  I  will  light  candles  for  you  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
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Dr.  Donaldson.  We  have  been  trying  to  tell  them  but  they  are 
not  listening.  „  ,     _  ..^     .  0, 

Mr.  Ford.  Dr.  Stephen  Horn,  president  of  the  California  otate 
University  at  Long  Beach;  Mr.  Michael  Keeling,  student  at  Eastern 
Kentucky  University;  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Taylor,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  college  board,  *vho  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Donald  Routh,  uni- 
versity director  of  financial  aid  at  Yale  University,  chairman  of  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  Assembly  of  the  College  Board. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Perkins.  ^  i  ^ 

Mr  Perkins  Well,  I  guess  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  take  the 
opoortunity  to  welcome  Mr.  Keeling.  He  has  contacted  us  and  has 
shown  a  great  deal  of  interest,  making  several  trips,  is  my  under- 
standing, here  to  Washington  before.  He  is  very  concerned  about 
the  student  aid  problem  and  the  problem  of  independence,  I  under- 
stand, for  college  students. 

Mr.  Keeling,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  B.  KEELING,  STUDENT,  EASTERN 
KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Keeling.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Michael  B.  Keeling  follows:] 

Prepareo  Statement  of  Michael  B.  Reeling,  National  Issues  Chairman, 
Eastern  Kentucky  University  Student  Association 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  both 
introduce  myself  and  thank  the  members  of  this  Committee  for  allowing  me  to 
appear  before  you  this  afternoon.  It  is  a  unique  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  these 

heMyni?ame  is  Michael  Keeling,  a  senior  Marketing  and  Management  Major  at  East- 
ern Kentucky  University  in  Richmond,  Kentucky.  I  am  twenty-five  years  old  and 
intend  to  graduate  in  May  of  1986.  .  .  ,T 

Due  to  the  financial  condition  of  my  parents  and  their  divorce,  my  sisters juid  I 
have  concluded  that  We  would  have  to  pay  for  our  own  college  education  I  wasn  t 
certain  if  this  was  a  realistic  goal  until  one  year  after  I  graduated  from  high  school. 
It  was  at  this  time,  I  became  a  father  out  of  wedlock. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  being  an  unmarried  father  has  a  social  stigma,  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  this  occurrence  had  rendered  me  incapable  of  becoming  a  col- 

]eg\had  therefore  decided  to  pursue  my  career  with  merely  a  high  school  education. 
Three  years  later,  I  discovered  that  I  would  be  incapable  of  providing  my  son,  or 
myself,  v/ith  any  luxuries  without  a  college  education.  I  felt  cheated  that  my  peers 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  realize  their  potential  through  some  form  of  access  to 
Higher  Education.  At  this  time,  I  decided  to  investigate  student  financial  aid. 

Before  I  began  this  investigation,  I  uncovered  two  element*  my  financial  situa- 
tion that  added  to  my  frustration.  One,  I  could  not  benefit  L^n  claiming  my  son  as 
a  dependent  because  he  lives  with  his  mother;  and  two,  there  are  no  income  tax 
exemptions  or  deductions  that  exist  for  recognizing  child  support  payments 

As  I  began  filling  out  my  financial  aid  forms,  I  found  it  equally  frustrating  that 
there  was  no  place  to  enter  the  amount  of  child  support  payments.  In  short,  the 
financial  aid  need  analysis  service  considered  me  an  average  independent  student 

WiAfter  s^kfnVwtfh  the  Financial  Aid  Director  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University  I 
discovered  this  situation  could  be  changed.  He  aonisted  my  budget  due  to  the  fact 
that  my  summer  savings  would  go  directly  to  child  support  payments.  At  Uuap^ 
Higher  Education  and  the  opportunities  associated  with  it  became  a  realistic  goal 
for  my  son  and  myself  I  have  worked  various  jobs  to  support  myself  and  my  son 
throughout  the  course  of  my  college  career  and  in  my  opinion,  this  goal  transition 

h  ^hisVcSrw^the  Financial  Aid  Office  has  led  me  to  an  involvement  with 
the  Student  Association  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University.  After  severa  terms  as  an 
elected  student  representative,  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  National  Issues  U)m- 
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mittee,  a  Committee  that  specializes  in  student  financial  aid.  It  is  in  this  capacity 
that  I  appear  before  you  today.  r  J 

This  Committee  has  engaged  in  several  projects  throughout  the  course  of  the  most 
recent  academic  school  year.  One  achievement  of  particular  interest  is  the  coordina- 
tion oi  a  network  of  universities  withm  the  state  of  Kentucky  to  unify  our  voice  in 
order  to  have  an  impact  on  student  financial  aid  programs.  I  am  also  very  happy  to 
report  tiiat  the  majority  of  our  student  body  presidents  are  committing  themselves 
to  mobilization  m  order  to  provide  this  Committee  with  pertinent  information  that 
will  assist  in  constructing  this  and  other  pieces  of  legislation  that  will  affect  our 
particular  constituency. 

In  the  midst  of  the  research  that  this  Committee  has  conducted  in  the  past  year 
we  have  uncovered  a  few  points  of  particular  interest:  y 
*ul'cVt(tlid?ti0n-  In      ef?rt„to  address  increased  validation,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  following  statement  At  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  81  percent  of  our  valida- 

w2c1!w^clearfd  J^2*  J*1**  Tere  accurate  *r  because  we  (1)  applied  tolerance 
levels  or  (2)  recalculated  with  no  change  of  award. 

^JsS^Jf^E"1  ^at  t£ere  13  a  c^  associated  with  each  additional  student  that  is 
validated.  Therefore,  there  must  be  a  point  where  increased  validation  will  yield  di- 
minishing returns.  It  is  highly  intimidating  to  think  that  the  Department  would  go 
to  such  en  expense  to  "catch"  every  student  who  made  errors 

2.  Time  Period  for  Establishing  the  Students  Independence.  The  following  infor- 
mation should  be  considered  before  requiring  the  student  to  account  for  an  addition- 
al year  of  independency  beyond  the  two  presently  required.  I  am  referring  to  the 
three,  two-part  questions  that .appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  aid  form.  In 
our  opinion,  in  order  for  the  definition  of  independent  status  to  be  accepted  and  ef- 
fective it  must  be  perceived  as  fair  by  students,  their  families,  aft*  tev  the  public  If 
the  definition  is  thought  to  be  unfair,  students  may  attempt  5r»  manipulate  the 
system  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  the  public  may  withdraw  its  *jort  of  student 
aid,  or  both  The  amount  of  time  that  a  student  lives  at  home  does  not  x^cessarily 
determine  their  independence.  A  student  may  find  themselves  faiiintr  hi  and  out  of 
independency  by  moving  back  home  due  to  the  student's  illness,  divorce,  or  to  assist 
a i2f  ^V1^- a  sirdar  situation,  A  student  may  also  fin3  himself  completely  in- 
dependent within  a  period  of  six  months.  Therefore,  should  the  students  parents 
who  permit  or  ask)  their  child  to  stay  in  their  home  for  more  than  six  weeks  be 
held  primarily  responsible  for  their  child  s  cost  of  education? 

If  the  tune  the  student  lives  at  home  is  an  important  factor,  certainly  the  period 
or  time  that  is  currently  accounted  for  by  the  student  is  sufficient.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  definition  of  independent  status  should,  by  no  means,  encompass  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years. 

3.  Unverifiable  Items.  It  is  my  understanding  that  independent  students  under 
twenty-three  years  of  age  and  single,  that  axe  selected  for  validation,  are  required  to 
present  their  parents  tax  forms  to  indicate  their  independence.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  no  conceivable  way  to  verify  whether  or  not  the  student  lived 
with  the  parent(s)  for  more  than  six  weeks.  Our  Committee  holds  the  belief  that  this 
is  an  area  that  the  student  can  lie  with  limited  consequence. 

With  'this  in  mind  consider  the  following  scenerio.  In  January  or  February,  before 
the  respective  student  and  his  or  her  parentfs)  have  filed  their  taxes,  they  may 
consider  shifting  the  parents  responsibility  to  the  federal  government  in  the  follow- 
ing way,  The  parentis)  may  opt  not  to  claim  their  child  as  a  dependent  on  income 
J"  forms- Additionally,  they  may  claim  the  student  is  independent  on  financial  aid 
forms.  If  the  student  is  validated,  they  can  merely  say  that  they  lived  elsewhere  and 
their  parents)  did  not  give  them  over  $750  worth  of  support.  The  result  of  this  deci- 
sion is a that  the  students  parent(s)  will  not  be  expected  to  contribute  to  their  child's 
education  eight  months  later. 

There  are  a  few  alternatives  that  should  be  considered  when  trying  to  award  the 
truly  independent  student  Firstly,  Eastern  Kentucky  University  has  adopted  the 
use  of  a  notarized  independent  statement.  The  statement  asks  the  student  and  par- 
ents the  three,  two-part  questions  that  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  aid 
form.  The  statement  must  be  notarized  and  returned  to  the  financial  aid  office 
before  the  award  is  given.  Certainly,  this  is  a  viable  alternative  to  100  percent  vali- 
dation. Currently  Eastern  is  the  only  University  within  the  state  of  Kentucky  that 
uses  the  notarized  independent  statement.  Fifty  percent  of  financial  aid  recipients 
in  Kentucky  are  considered  independent.  Presently,  30  percent  of  financial  aid  re- 
cipients at  Eastern  Kentucky  University  are  considered  independent.  These  percent- 
ages indicate  that  the  use  of  such  a  statement  may  have  prevented  fraudulent  fi- 
nancial fliH  fnrmK 
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Second,  there  are  students  who  are  reporting  an  extremely  low  income  and  de- 
claring themselves  independent  Is  a  student  who  reports  an  income  of  $500  inde- 
pendent? It  would  appear  that  a  checking  mechanism  could  be  built  into  the  valida- 
tion process  that  will  identify  these  students  and  request  information  that  will 
prove  how  they  lived  with  such  a  low  income. 

4.  The  Unmarried  Parent  WJio  Wishes  to  Attend  College.  The  perspective  student 
who  is  responsible  for  a  child  will  commonly  live  at  home,  for  a  period  of  time,  out 
of  necessity.  The  perspective  student  may  or  may  not  have  custody  of  the  child; 
however,  having  a  child  will  largely  determine  their  ability  to  live  alone.  Since  the 
perspective  independent  student  cannot  live  with  the  parent  for  more  than  six 
weeks,  this  raises  questions  about  the  unmarried  parent. 

Is  the  perspective  student  who  has  the  following  situation  independent?  (1)  The 
perspective  student  has  the  responsibility  of  a  child.  (2)  The  perspective  student  s 
parents  do  not  claim  their  child  or  grandchild  as  dependents  on  income  tax  forms. 
(3)  The  prespective  student  does  not  receive  over  $750  of  cash  support  from  their 
parents.  (4)  The  perspective  student  lived  with  the  parent  for  more  than  six  weeks. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  perspective  student  with  this  legal 
and  financial  responsibility  is  in  fact  independent,  and  they  should  be  considered  as 


such. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  these  individuals,  who  without  training  could  continue 
to  be  on  welfare  roles,  food  stamp  programs,  and  so  forth.  These  recipients  would  be 
better  served  by  a  postsecondary  education.  Through  proper  education  and  training 
these  individuals  would  be  able  to  pay  their  fair  share  to  taxes  and  reduce  the  wel- 
fare roles.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  tbe  Committee,  once  again  thank  you  for  hearing  my 
testimony.  I  have  only  briefly  explained  a  few  items  of  interest,  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have  in  regard  to  my  organization  or  my  opinion. 

Respectte" submitted,  _  „  Tr 

Michael  B.  Keeung, 
National  Issues  Chairman, 
Eastern  Kentucky  University's  Student  Association. 

Mr.  Keeung.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  both  introduce  myself  and  thank  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  you 
this  afternoon.  It  is  a  unique  opportuiaity  to  be  a  part  of  these  hear- 
ings. .  , 

My  name  is  Michael  Keeling,  a  senior  marketing  ana  manage- 
ment maje>r  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University  in  Richmond,  KY.  I 
am  25  years  old  and  I  intend  to  graduate  in  May  of  1986. 

Due  to  the  financial  condition  of  my  parents  and  their  divorce, 
my  sisters  and  I  had  concluded  that  we  would  have  to  pay  for  our 
own  college  education.  I  wasn't  certain  if  this  was  a  realistic  goal 
until  1  year  after  I  graduated  from  high  school.  It  was  at  this  time 
I  became  a  father  out  of  v/edlock. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  being  an  unmarried  father  has  a  social 
stigma,  the  financial  responsibility  of  this  occurrence  had  rendered 
me  incapable  of  becoming  a  college  student.  I  had,  therefore,  decid- 
ed to  pursue  my  career  with  merely  a  high  school  education. 

Three  years  later,  I  discovered  that  I  would  be  incapable  of  pro- 
viding my  son,  or  myself,  with  any  luxuries  without  a  college  edu- 
cation. I  felt  cheated  that  my  peers  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
realize  their  potential  through  some  form  of  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion. At  this  time,  I  decided  to  investigate  student  financial  aid. 

Before  I  began  this  investigation,  I  uncovered  two  elements  of 
my  financial  situation  that  added  to  my  frustration:  One,  I  could 
not  benefit  from  claiming  my  son  as  a  dependent  because  he  lives 
with  his  mother,  and  two,  there  are  no  income  tax  exemptions  or 
deductions  that  exist  for  recognizing  child  support  payments. 
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As  I  began  filling  out  my  financial  aid  forms,  I  found  it  equally 
frustrating  that  there  was  no  place  to  enter  the  amount  of  ChiXd- 
support  payments.  In  short,  the  financial  aid  needs  analysis  service 
considered  me  an  average  independent  student  with  an  average 
need. 

After  speaking  with  the  financial  aid  director  at  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky University,  I  discovered  that  this  situation  could  be  changed. 
He  adjusted  my  budget  due  to  the  fact  that  my  summer  savings 
would  go  directly  to  child  support  payments.  At  this  point,  highfer 
education  and  the  opportunities  associated  with  it  became  a  realis- 
tic goal  for  my  son  and  myself.  I  have  worked  various  jobs  to  sup- 
port myself  and  my  son  throughout  the  course  of  my  college  career, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  this  goal  transition  has  been  a  great  success. 

This  encounter  with  the  financial  aiti  office  has  led  me  to  an  in- 
volvement with  the  student  association  at  Eastern  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity. After  several  terms  as  an  elected  student  representative,  I 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  National  Issues  Committee,  a  commit- 
tee that  specializes  in  student  financial  aid.  It  is  in  this  capacity 
that  I  appear  before  you  today. 

This  committee  has  engaged  in  several  projects  throughout  the 
course  of  the  most  recent  academic  school  year.  One  achievement 
of  particular  interest  is  the  coordination  of  a  network  of  universi- 
ties within  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  unify  our  voice  in  order  to 
have  an  impact  on  student  financial  aid  programs.  I  am  also  very 
happy  to  report  that  the  majority  of  our  student  body  presidents 
are  committing  themselves  to  mobilization  in  order  to  provide  this 
committee  with  pertinent  information  that  will  assist  in  construct- 
ing this  and  other  pieces  of  legislation  that  will  affect  our  particu- 
lar constituency. 

In  the  midst  of  the  research  that  this  committee  has  conducted 
in  the  past  year,  we  have  uncovered  a  few  points  of  particular  in- 
terest: 

One.  Validation.  In  an  effort  to  address  increased  validation,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following  statement:  At  Eastern  Kentucky 
University,  81  percent  of  our  validations  were  cleared  because  they 
were  accurate  or  because  we  applied  tolerance  levels  or  recalculat- 
ed with  no  change  of  award. 

I  am  certain  that  there  is  a  cost  associated  with  each  additional 
student  that  is  validated.  Therefore,  there  must  be  a  point  where 
increased  validation  will  yield  diminishing  returns.  It  is  highly  in- 
timidating to  think  that  the  Department  would  go  to  such  an  ex- 
pense to  catch  every  student  who  made  errors. 

Two.  The  time  period  for  establishing  the  student's  independ- 
ence. The  following  information  should  be  considered  before  requir- 
ing the  student  to  account  for  an  additional  year  of  independency 
beyond  the  two  presently  required.  I  am  referring  to  the  three  two- 
part  questions  that  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  aid 
form.  In  our  opinion,  in  order  for  the  definition  of  independent 
status  to  be  accepted  and  effective  it  must  be  perceived  as  fair  by 
students,  their  families,  and  by  the  public.  If  the  definition  is 
thought  to  be  unfair,  students  may  attempt  to  manipulate  the 
system  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  the  public  may  withdraw  its 
support  of  student  aid,  or  both. 
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The  amount  of  time  that  a  student  lives  at  home  does  not  neces- 
sarily determine  their  independence.  A  student  may  find  them- 
selves falling  in  and  out  of  independency  by  moving  back  home  due 
to  the  student's  illness,  divorce,  or  to  assist  their  parents  in  a  simi- 
lar situation.  A  student  may  also  find  himself  completely  independ- 
ent within  a  period  of  6  months.  Therefore,  should  the  student's 
parents  who  permit  or  ask  their  child  to  stay  in  their  home  for 
more  than  6  weeks  be  held  primarily  responsible  for  their  child's 
cost  of  education? 

If  the  time  the  student  lives  at  home  is  an  important  factor,  then 
certainly  the  period  of  time  that  is  currently  accounted  for  by  the 
student  is  sufficient.  For  these  reasons,  the  definition  of  independ- 
ent status  should  by  no  means  encompass  a  period  of  more  than 
fcwo  years. 

Three.  Unverifiable  items.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  inde- 
pendent students  under  23  years  of  age  and  single  that  are  selected 
for  validation  are  required  to  present  their  parents'  tax  forms  to 
indicate  their  independence.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that  there 
is  no  conceivable  way  to  verify  whether  or  not  the  student  lived 
with  the  parents  for  more  than  6  weeks.  Our  committee  holds  the 
belief  that  this  is  an  area  that  the  student  can  lie  with  limited  con- 
sequence. 

With  this  in  mind,  consider  the  follov/ing  scenario:  In  January  or 
February,  before  the  prospective  student  and  his  or  her  parents 
have  filed  their  taxes,  they  may  consider  shifting  the  parents'  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  following  way.  The 
parents  may  opt  not  to  claim  their  child  as  a  dependent  on  income 
tax  forms.  Additionally,  they  may  claim  the  student  is  independent 
on  financial  aid  forms.  If  the  student  is  validated,  they  can  merely 
say  that  they  lived  elsewhere  and  their  parents  did  not  give  them 
750  dollars'  worth  of  support.  The  result  of  this  decision  is  that  the 
student's  parents  will  not  be  expected  to  contribute  to  their  child's 
education  8  months  later. 

There  are  a  few  alternatives  that  should  be  considered  when 
trying  to  award  the  truly  independent  student.  First,  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky University  has  adopted  the  use  of  the  notarized  independent 
statement.  The  statement  asks  the  student  and  parents  the  three 
two-part  questions  that  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  aid 
form.  The  statement  must  be  notarized  and  returned  to  the  finan- 
cial aid  office  before  the  award  is  given.  Certainly  this  is  a  viable 
alternative  to  100  percent  validation.  Currently,  Eastern  is  the  only 
university  within  the  State  of  Kentucky  that  uses  the  notarized  in- 
dependent statement.  Fifty  percent  of  financial  aid  recipients  in 
Kentucky  are  considered  independent.  Presently,  30  percent  of  fi- 
nancial aid  recipients  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University  are  consid- 
ered independent.  These  percentages  indicate  that  the  use  of  such 
a  statement  may  have  prevented  fraudulent  financial  aid  forms. 

Second,  there  are  students  who  are  reporting  an  extremely  low 
income  and  declaring  themselves  independent.  Is  a  student  who  re- 
ports an  income  of  $500  independent?  It  would  appear  that  a  check- 
ing mechanism  could  be  built  into  the  validation  process  that  will 
identify  these  students  and  request  information  that  will  prove 
how  they  lived  on  such  a  low  income. 
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Four.  The  unmarried  parent  who  wishes  to  attend  college  The 
prospective  student  who  is  responsible  for  a  child  will  commonly 
live  at  home  for  a  period  of  time  out  of  necessity.  The  prospective 
student  may  or  may  not  have  custody  of  the  child;  however,  having 
a  child  will  largely  determine  their  ability  to  live  alone.  Since  the 
prospective  independent  student  cannot  live  with  the  parent  for 
more  than  6  weeks,  this  raises  questions  about  the  unmarried 
parent. 

Is  the  prospective  student  who  has  the  following  situation  inde- 
pendent? First,  the  prospective  student  has  the  responsibility  of  a 
™J  second,  the  prospective  student's  parents  do  not  claim  their 
child  or  grandchild  as  dependents  on  income  tax  forms;  third,  the 
prospective  student  does  not  receive  $750  of  cash  support  from 
their  parents;  and  fourth,  the  prospective  student  lived  with  the 
parent  for  more  than  6  weeks. 

It  is  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  prospective  student 
with  this  legal  and  financial  responsibility  is,  in  fact,  independent 
and  they  should  be  considered  as  such. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  these  individuals,  who  without  train- 
ing could  continue  to  be  on  welfare  rolls,  food  stamp  programs,  and 
so  forth.  These  recipients  would  be  better  served  by  a  postsecond- 
ary  education.  Through  proper  education  and  training  these  indi- 
viduals would  be  able  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  t^es  and  reduce 
the  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  once  again  I 
thank  you  for  hearing  my  testimony.  I  have  only  briefly  explained 
a  few  items  of  interest,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have  in  regard  to  my  organization  or  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Horn. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  HORN,  Ph.D.,  PRESIDENT,  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  AT  LONG  BEACH 

Mr.  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Stephen  Horn,  president  of  California  State  University, 
Long  Beach;  today,  representing  the  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

If  I  might  have  my  statement  included  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  summarize  some  of  the  key  points. 

Mr.  Ford.  All  statements  will  be  included  in  the  record,  without 
objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Stephen  Horn  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Stephen  Horn,  President,  California  State 
University,  Long  Beach,  CA. 

Mr.  Chaiman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Stephen  Horn.  I  am  President  of  California  State 
University,  Long  Beach.    I  am  here  today  representing  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  (AASCU).    AASCU  is  pleased 
to  testify  today  on  a  number  of  issues  affecting  student  financial  aid. 
Earlier  this  year,  we  submitted  a  number  of  student  aid  recommendations  to 
you.    Today,  I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  them. 

These  recommendations  build  on  the  advancement  this  subcommittee 
made  with  the         Education  Amendments.    We  supported  those  amendements  in 
1980,  and  we  ,  ^inue  to  support  them.    If  those  amendments  had  been 
funded,  some  of  the  problems  facing  our  financial  aid  programs  would  not 
exist.    We  think  the  underlying  wisdom  of  the  1980  Amendments  continues  to 
make  sense,  and  the  recommendations  thtt  we  make  at  this  hearing  really 
represent  a  refinement  of  the  sound  foundation  established  by  the  1980  Act. 
The  AASCU  recommendations  I  will  be  discussing  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  Provide  annual  increases  in  the  maximum  Pell  grant  of  $200  each 
academic  year,  beginning  from  the  point  where  the  1980  Amendments  left  off; 

2.  Provide  increases  in  living  allowances  for  all-Students  of  $100 

each  academic  year; 

3.  Place  a  statutory  limit  of  70  percent  on  the  amount  of  college 
costs  that  can  be  covered  by  a  Pell  grant; 

4.  Provide  a  single  needs  analysis  system  for  federal  student  aid 

dollars; 

5.  Provide  ways  to  improve  the  federal  student  aid  delivery 

system; 

6.  Make  part-time  students  eligible    for  federal  student  aid 
programs,  and 
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7.    Authorize  the  forgiveness,  on  a  year  for  year  basis,  of  student 
financial  aid  granted  at  the  graduate  level  for  those  American  Indian, 
31ack,  Hispanic  and  female  students  who  have  completed  their  terminal 
professional  degree  and  serve  on  the  faculty  of  an  accredited  American 
university. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  go  into  these  proposals  in  a  little 
more  detail. 
Pell  Grants 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  recommendation  for  Pell  Grants  would  begin  where 
the  1980  Amendments  left  off.    Under  the  1980  Amendments  the  maximum  Pell 
Grant  for  academic  year  1985-86  should  have  been  $2600.    At  that  level  the 
percentage  of  cost  limitation  for  the  Pell  Grant  program  would  be  70 
percent.    Our  recommendation  would  provide  a  S2600  Pell  Grant,  not  to 
exceed  70  percent  of  cost,  for  the  academic  year  1986-87.    For  each 
successive  academic  year  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  would  increase  by  $200,  so 
that  by  academic  year  1990-1991  the  maximum  would  be  $3400.  With  the  cost 
of  college  at  the  levels  they  are  these  days,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  $3400  Pell 
Grant  for  academic  year  1990-91  does  not  seem  unreasonable. 

This  year  Congress  has  already  approved  a  Pell  Grant  of  $2100  with  a 
60  percent  cost-of-attendance  limitation.    And  Congress  has  not  yet 
determined  its  appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1986.    We  do  not  think  it  is 
unreasonable  to  begin  with  the  first  year  of  reauthorization  with  a  maximum 
grant  of  $2600.    We  think  that  it  is  budget  sensitive  and  that  it  reflects 
a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  low-income  students  throughout  this  nation. 
The  value  of  the  Pell  Grant  has  been  seriously  eroded  in  recent  years. 
Inflation  and  the  fact  that  increases  in  the  maximum  grant  have  not 
followed  the  1980  timetable  have  caused  the  Pell  award  to  be  worth  less 
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today  than  it  was  several  years  ago.    Providing  Pell  with  the  modest 
increases  AASCU  recommends  will  restore  much  of  the  purchasing  power  that 
Pell  once  had.    We  think  that  is  an  important  action  for  Congress  to  take. 

We  would  also  cap  the  cost-of-attendance  limitation  at  70  percent. 
We  are  sensitive  to  the  argument  that  no  student  should  be  able  to  have  100 
percent  of  cost  covered  by  the  Pell  Grant  program.  The  twin  limitations  of 
the  cost-of-attendance  cap  and  a  maximum  grant  ceiling  will  insure  that  no 
student  can  get  100  percent  of  cost  covered  by  Pell.  Nevertheless,  we 
believe  this  recommendation  will  be  a  giant  step  toward  providing  the 
foundation  of  access  to  higher  education  which  was  the  original  Pell  Grant 
intention. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  our  Pell  Grant  proposal  that  should  be 
emphasized.    The  1980  Amendments  allowed  institutions  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  flexibility  in  determining  cost  of  attendance  allowances. 
Unfortunately,  this    provision  of  the  amendments  has  been  limited  by 
subsequent  congres'sional  actions  and  by  administrative  regulations. 
Because  of  this,  living  allowances  for  students  who  reside  at  home  with 
their  parents  and  for  all  other  students  have  been  kept  un.salistically 
low.    Our  proposal  would  establish  for  academic  year  1986-87  an  allowance 
of  $1800  for  students    without  dependents  who  reside  at  home  with  their 
parents,  and  a  $2600  allowance  for  all  other  students.     These  allowances 
would  increase  $100  each  academic  year,  thereby  insuring  that  rising  living 
costs  are  reflected  in  the  allowance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  changes  that  we  propose  in  the  Pell  Grant  program 
build  upon  the  historical  commitment  made  in  the  1980  Education  Amendments 
and  would  provide  significant  and  much  needed  increases  in  the  Pell 
program  to  enable  it  to  insure  more  effectively  that  low  income  individuals 
will  have  access  to  postsecondary  education.    These  recommended  changes 
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deviate  very  little  from  existing  law.    In  fact,  if  the  Pell  Grant  had  been 
funded  according  to  the  1930  Education  Amendments,  reauthorization  would 
begin  exactly  where  these  proposed  recommendations  begin.    I  recognize  that 
otner  sectors  of  the  higher  education  community  have  made  proposals 
concerning  the  Pell  Grant  program.    For  your  information,  I  have  attached 
to  this  testimony  a  chart  comparing  the  impact  of  these  various  proposals 
on  families  at  different  fe^  levels  attending  different  kinds  of 
educational  institutions  nationally,  and  different  kinds  of  institutions  in 
my  home  state  of  California. 

In  developing  our  recommended  proposals  AASCU  looked  at  a  number  of 
alternatives  to  the  existing  Pell  Grant  program  and  examined  their  impacts. 
We  believe  that  our  proposal  is  the  best  of  all  these  alternatives.  It 
does  not  eliminate  a  significant  numbed   of  middle  income  students  from  the 
program,  and  it  retains  the  essential  structure    of  the  Pell  Grant  program 
that  has  existed  since  its  inception  in  1972.    I  think  it  is  apppropriate 
to  point  out  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman  that  although  this  program  was 
greeted  with  some  skepticism  during  its  creation  in  1972,  it  now  has  been 
accepted  universally  as  a  program  that  is  the  true  foundation  of  our 
federal  commitment  to  student  assistance.  And  it  is  a  program  that  is 
working  well,  and  that  but  for  a  little  additional  funding  could  work  even 
better.    As  the  old  maxim  goes  Mr.  Chairman,  "if  it  isn't  broken  don't  fix 
it."    We  do  not  think  that  the  current  Pell  Grant  program  is  broken.  Our 
proposals  will  simply  make  it  work  a  little  more  effectively. 
Single  Needs  Analysis 

AASCU  also  believes  that  a  single  needs  analysis  system  for  federal 
student  aid  programs  should  be  incorporated  into  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Such  a  system  was  envisioned  in  the  1980  Amendments,  but  it  was  not 
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implemented.    VJe  applaud  the  proposal  by  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition 
to  create  such  a  single  needs  system.    We  believe  that  the  decision  as  to 
how  taxpayers  dollars  will  be  distributed  should  be  made  by  representatives 
elected  by  taxpayers.    Too  often  the  current  system,  which  has  bureaucratic 
decision  making  deciding  this  distribution,  has  not  served  the  needs  of 
truly  needy  students.    Congress  should  be  making  decisions  on  needs 
analysis.  AASCU  urges  this  subcommittee  to  include  a  single  system  of 
determining  need  for  federal  student  aid  in  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

In  developing  such  a  single  needs  analysis  system  several  factors 
ought  to  be  included. 

First,  independent  students  with  dependents  should  have  their  income 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  students  from  dependent  families.  AASCU 
recognizes  that  this  committee  included  this  provision  in  the  1980 
Amendments.  Unfortunately,  it  has  never  been  implemented.    We  hope  that  its 
inclusion  will  be  contained  in  this  reauthorization  bill,  and  that  it 
finally  will  be  implemented.    There  is  no  sound  reason  for  treating 
independent  students  with  dependents  differently  than  students  from 
dependent  families.    Their  incomes  and  assets  should  be  assessed  in  exactly 
the  same  manner. 

Second,  in  the  area  of  independent  students,  we  think  a  new 
definition  for  financial  independency  has  to  be  included  in  this 
reauthorization  bill.    We  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  National  Association 
of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  (NASFAA)  in  trying  to  develop  a  new 
definition.    And,  in  principle,  we  support  the  definition  that  has  been 
submitted  to  you  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  others.    We  have 
one  major  difference  however,  and  that  is  that  we  believe  that  financial 
information  should  not  be  required  of  students  who  are  twenty-two  years  of 
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age  or  older  by  January  1st  of  the  award  year.    For  too  long  we  have  been 
constructing  student  aid  policy  on  the  concept  that  students  are  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age.    As  previous  witnesses  have  testified,  a  whole 
new  generation  of  students  is  attending  college  these  days,  and  the  old 
assumptions  are  denying  them  assistance.     Policies  based  on  a 
misconception  have  to  be  corrected.    3y  declaring  students  to  be 
independent  when  they  reach  22,  we  will  be  taking  a  giant  step  in 
recognition  of  the  new— broader  ranged  in  age—  generation  of  college 
students.    We  also  agree  that  graduate  students  and  professional  students 
should  be  declared  independent  immediately  upon  admission  to  those  schools. 
Otherwise,  we  support  the  remaining  proposed  definition  which  would  in 
effect  declare  independent  anyone  who  is  a  ward  of  the  Court  or  an  orphan, 
married,  has  dependents,  or  is  a  veteran  of  the  Armed  Services. 

Third,  returning  to  needs  analysis,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several 
specific  recommendations  that  we  would  like  to  suggest.    On  the  whole  AASCU 
supports  the  recommendations  in  this  area  which  have  been  made  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  the  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition. 
However,  we  do  differ  on  several  points.     With  specific  reference  to 
Section  482  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  we  believe  that  in  defining 
effective  family  income,  public  assistance  payments  and  child  support 
payments  should  be  excluded  in  determining  a  family's  ability  to  pay  for  a 
college  education.    In  that  same  section,  in  determining  the  amount  of 
assets  that  are  counted  in  arriving  at  a  family's  ability  to  pay,  we  would 
exclude  equity  in  a  family's  home  from  the  computation  of  assets.    And  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  students  and  their  families  might  not  own 
a  home,  we  would  deduct  an  asset  reserve  of  $25,000  for  such  students. 

Again  in  Section  482  AASCU  would  also  add  several  new  allowances  to 
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b2  used  in  determining  the   cost  of  attendance.    First,  AA5CU  would  provide 
an  allowance  for  dependent  care  expenses  recognizing  that  such  expenses  are 
Important  to  a  student  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  pursue  an 
education  because  of  their  responsibilities  for  dependents.    Second,  we 
would  provide  a  transportation  allowance  for  commuting  students, 
recognizing  that  often  times  the  cost  of  commuting  to  and  from  classes  can 
be  a  deterrent  to  a  student's  desire  to  pursue  a  college  education.  We 
know  that  these  recommendations  have  been  supported  by  the  Coalition  for 
Aid  to  Part-Time  Students.    And  AASCU  is  pleased  to  be  part  of  that 
Coalition.    And  third,  in  recognition  that  there  are  often  contradictions 
between  student  aid  eligibility  policies  and  the  eligibility  policies  for 
other  domestic  assistance  programs,  AASCU  would  urge  you  to  try  to  find  a 
way  to  prohibit  the  counting  of  federal  student  aid  as  income  or  as  a 
resource  for  eligibility  purposes  for  other  federal  programs.  The 
subcommittee  has  been  provided  with  some  language  which,  if  adopted,  will 
carry  out  this  goal. 
Student  Aid  Delivery 

AASCU  also  have  made  several  recommendations  in  the  area  of  student 
financial  aid  delivery: 

*We  endorse  the  master  calendar  proposal  advanced  by  the 
National  Student  Aid  Coalition  and  the  National  Commission  on  Student 
Financial  Assistance.    Such  a  statutory  timetable  is  necessary  for  the 
orderly  delivery  of  student  aid  funds. 

*We  also  endorse  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition's  proposal 
for  student  aid  information  and  counseling.    Such  a  proposal  is  greatly 
needed,  since  lack  of  information  about  student  aid  programs  is  often  the 
major  deterrent  in  the  decision  to  attend  college  made  by  an  individual 
from  a  low  income  family. 
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*We  also  believe  that  Section  433  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
should  be  rewritten  so  that  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  students  and 
parents  are  not  to  be  charged  a  fee  in  applying  for  federal  financial 
assistance.    AASCU  thought  that  this  matter  was  resolved  by  the  1980 
amendments.    Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  this  problem  has  not  been 
resolved  and  we  urge  that  it  be  resolved  by  this  reauthorization 
legislation. 

♦Finally,  in  the  area  of  delivery,  we  endorse  the  proposal  to 
create  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial  Assistance.  We 
th'jfik  such  a  committee  is  needed  to  advise  the  Congress  on  various  issues 
conceding  the  timely  delivery  of  student  aid  and  the  impact  that  student 
aid  policies  are  having  on  students.    We  recognize  and  applaud  the  role 
Congress  has  played  in  recent  years  to  make  sure  that  the  student  financial 
aid  system  works  as  well  as  it  does.    Congress  has  sought  to  assure  that 
the  system  wcr.-irs  in  a  timely  manner.    We  hope  Congress  continues  this 
direction.    That  is  why  AASCU  endorses  the  establishment  of  this  advisory 
committee.    Such  a  committee  rightfully  belongs  as  an  advisory  committee  to 
Congress.    Continuing  Congressional  concern  and  involvement  in  the  area  of 
student  financial  aid  policy  are  essential  if  that  policy  is  going  to  work. 
Part-Time  Students 

The  AASCU  recommendations  also  address  another  important  area,  and 
that  is  aid  to  part-time  students.    In  order  to  be  eligible  for  student 
financial  aid,  Section  484  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  requires  that  a 
student  be  carrying  at  least  one-half  the  normal  full  time  workload  for  the 
course  of  study  the  student  is  pursuing*    This  requirement  should  be 
eliminated,  thus  making  less  than  half-time  students  eligible  for  student 
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aid.  We  believe  that  this  one  step  would  go  a  long  way  towards  guaranteeing 
educational  opportunities  for  growing  segments  of  our  nation,  and  it  would 
open  the  door  to  education  to  students  who  still  find  finances  to  be  a 
barrier  to  such  an  opportunity.  By  making  less  t^d-  t  alf-time  students 
eligible,  we  would  still  require  that  they  gc  i&vw  i  the  same  needs 
analysis  as  other  students,  and  they  would  still  >.ave  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  satisfactory  progress  that  ell  ether  students  have  tc  me^t. 
All  we  will  be  doing  is  making  the  benefits  cf  student  financial  aid 
available  to  all  students.    We  do  not  believe  this  would  be  a  difficult 
step  to  implement,  but  we  do  think  that  such  a  change  could  make  a  major 
difference  in  the  lives  and  aspirations  of  millions  of  our  citizens. 
Forgiveable  loan  Program  to  Increase  the  Number  of  Minority  and  Female 
Faculty 

America's  colleges  and  universities  still  face  a  major  gap  in  having 
sufficient  numt^-rs  of  educated  minority  and  female  professionals  to  staff 
their  classrooms  arid  laboratories.    Currently  twenty-five  percent  of  all 
students  in  United  States  public  schools  are  minorities.    In  my  home  state 
of  California,  minorities  comprise  forty-three  percent  of  all  public  school 
students,  and  one-half  of  all  students  at  the  blementary  level.    Yet  in 
terms  of  representation  in  our  nation's  faculties,  the  picture  is  a  dismal 
one. 

For  Blacks  and  His^anics,  although  high  school  graduation  rates  are 
increasing,  college  going  rates  are  declining.    And  the  minority  rate  of 
parf. 'cipation  at  the  college  post  graduate  level  is  no  different. 
Doctorates  earned  by  minority  students  are  concentrated  in  the  field  of 
education.    In  1981  Jlacks  received  only  4.2  percent  of  the  Ph.D's  awarded. 
By  field,  black  students  receiving  Ph.D's  ranged  from  less  than  one  percent 
in  physics  and  eartn  sciences  to  8.8  percent  in  education.  Hispanics 
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received  about  1.3  percent  of  all  doctorates  during  that  same  period,  which 
according  to  field  of  study,  ranged  from  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  all  degrees  in  engineering  to  1.4  percent  of  the  degrees  in  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

The  picture  for  women  nas  improved  somewhat  in  the  past  few  years, 
but  more  progress  is  needed.  Women  comprised  27  percent  of  all  full-time 
faculty  nationwide  in  1931.  In  that  same  year,  women  earned  31.8  percent 
of  doctoral  degrees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  attract  more  of  our  able  minorities  and 
women  to  coK>jge  faculty  positions  than  we  are  doing  today.    According  to 
the  report  on  graduate  education  in  America  submitted  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance,  a  major  reason  for  not 
attracting  such  students  is  the  cost  of  graduate  education,  and  the  growing 
loan  burdens  students  are  accumulating  to  meet  those  costs.    The  program  of 
loan  forgiveness  AASCU  proposes  today  is  a  modest  step  towards  addressing  a 
major  problem.    But  it  is  an  important  first  step,  and  one  that  will  reap 
tremendous  benefits. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  AASCU  proposals.    In  addition,  I 
have  attached  '    T.his  testimony  several  studies  which  our  association  has 
completed  ovet        past  year  which  indicates  some  disturbing  trends  taking 
place  in  this  nation.    Minority  college  enrollments  are  declining,  even 
though  the  number  of  minority  students  graduating  from  high  school  has  been 
increasing.  Some  of  the  changes  which  have  been  recommended  in  student 
financial  aid  policy,  particularly  the  change  in  the  percentage  of  cost 
limitation,  can  help  many  of  these  minority  students  attend  college.  We 
have  also  found  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  low-income  and  minority 
students  attending  public  institutions  and  receiving  student  aid.  That 
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study  is  attached  for  your  consideration.    Wa  hope  that  this  is  not  an 
irreversible  trend  and  that  t.his  direction  can  oe  altered  with  the  proper 
funding  of  student  aid  programs  and  with  some  of  the  changes  that  we  have 
recommended,  particularly  the  change  in  Pell  percentage  of  cost  and 
part-time  student  eligibility.  Concerning  half-cost,  this  committee 
recommended  a  change  in  that  provision  in  the  1980  Amendments.  For  the 
first  time,  the  FY  1985  Appropriations  Act  has  made  the  mandated  change. 
We   think  that  such  a  change  is  historic  and  significant  and  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  the  barriers  to  higher  education  which  have  blocked 
access  for  so  many  low  income  students. 

As  always,  AASCU  stands  ready  to  work  with  this  committee  and  its 
staff  as  it  develops  proposals  in  this  vital  area  of  our  national  life.  We 
commend  this  committee  for  the  leadership  it  has  exerted  in  the  past,  and 
we  are  confident  that  it  will  continue  to  exert  that  very  positive 
leadership  in  the  future.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  providing  the 
legislative  framework  so  that  Americans  across  this  land  can  develop  their 
human  potential  through  access  to  higher  education.    Thank  you. 
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Executive  Sumaary 


This  stjdy  provides  information  or.  Changes  in  the 
participation  of  black  and  Hispanic  stutfints  in  postsecondary 
education  between  1978  and  1983.     Racial  and  ethnic  status  often 
has  not  been  examined  in  studies  sucr'h  as  'this  one  for  lack  of 
reliable  data  on  minority  students.    Although  that  situation  is 
improving,  the  results  of  this  study  should  be  taken  as 
suggestive.    The  purpose  of  the  paper  iv  to  describe  both  the 
changes  in  college  participation  rates  -2nd  in  receipt  of  student 
aid  by  different  student  populations.    The  primary  information 
sources  used  here  are  the  October  Current  Population  Surveys 
(CPS)   and  the  Freshnan  Norms  survey  of  the  Cooperative  Institu- 
tional Research  Program  (CIRP) . 

The  major  findings  of  this  study  are; 

•  On  the  minority  population* 

-  The  black  and  Hispanic  proportion  of  the  total 
population  will  be  greater  than  25  percent  in  the  year 
2020,  compared  to  less  than  20  percent  in  1980. 

-  Growth  in  median  income  of  black  and  Hispanic  families 
has  not  kept  pace  witli  growth  in  median  white  family 
income.    On  this  measure,  black  and  Hispanic  families 
were  poorer  in  1982,  relative  to  whites,  than  they  were 
in  1972. 

•  On  the  postsecondary  education  enrollment  of  black  and 
Hispanic  students* 

-  Of  all  Hispanic  student^  s**2  percent  are  enrolled  in 
two-year  public  schools* 

-  Of  all  black  students,  41.1  percent  are  enrolled  in 
two-year  public  schools. 

-  Only  35. 3  percent  of  white  students  are  enrolled  in 
two-year  public  schools. 

-  White  students  receive  a  disproportionate  share  of 
degrees  granted,  although  black  and  Hispanic  students 
gained  a  slightly  greater  share  of  degrees  in  1981  than 
they  had  in  1976. 
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•  On  meeting  the  costs  of  college, 

-  Black  and  Hispanic  students  use  more  financial  aid  per 
student  than  do  white  students,  but  the  differences  are 
becoming  smaller  as  white  students  use  more  aid. 

-  White  students  met  13.3  percent  more  of  their  costs 
using  departmental  aid  in  19B3  than  in  197B,  while 
black  and  Hispanic  students  met  6.4  and  4.5  percent 

*"  more  of  their  costs,  respectively. 

-  The  Department  of  Education  provided  73.4  percent  of 
all  aid  in  19B3,  compared  to  61.0  percent  in  197B. 

-  The  current  net  price  of  postsecondary  education,  i.e., 
the  out-of-pocket  family  contribution,  increased  by 
11. B  percent  between  197B  and  19B3,  after  adjustment 
for  inflation. 

-  Hispanic  families  saw  their  current  net  price  increase 
by  21.5  percent;  white  families,  by  12.2  percent;  and 
black  families,  by  0.9  percent  between  197B  and  19B3. 

•  On  participation  in  postseccvidary  education, 

-  Overall,  the  participation  rate  in  postsecondary 
education  increased  by  5.3  percent  between  197B  and 
19B2.    Among  the  college-eligible  population  aged 
1B-24,  2B.4  percent  were  enrolled  in  197B  and  29.9 
percent  in  19B2.    Dependent  individuals  were  slightly 
less  likely  to  be  in  school  in  19B2  and  independent 
individuals  were  more  likely  to  be  enrolled. 

-  Dependent  individuals  from  families  with  income  under 
$20,000  (inflation-adjusted)  were  less  likely  to  be 
enrolled  in  19B2  than  they  were  in  197B.     Enrollment  of 
dependent  individuals  with  family  income  above  $20,000 
increased  between  the  two  years. 

These  findings  suggest  that  it  is  more  difficult  econo- 
mically to  enroll  in  college  now  than  it  was  in  1978.  Lower- 
income  families,  among  whom  are  a  disproportionate  share  of 
minority  students,  lost  resources  during  this  period  both  in  the 
form  of  family  income  and  in  student  aid  dollars.     They  became 
less  likely  to  send  their  children  to  college.  Higher-income 
families  became  more  likely  to  send  their  children  to  two-year 
public  schools,  the  lowest-cost  institutions,  than  to  more 
expensive  schools.     Thus,  there  is  indication  of  trading  down 
among  students,  from  more  expensive  to  less  expensive  schools  and 
from  less  expensive  schools  to  non-enrollment. 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 

The  Paper  examines  changes  in  minority 
collegiate  enrollment  and  participation 
in  student  aid.    The  availability  of 
resources  to  pay  for  college  is  an  im- 
portant determinant  in  whether  people 
attend  college. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  some  of  the 
enrollment  patterns  of  the  black  and  Hispanic  population  in 
colleges  and  universities.     Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  way  in  which  college  costs  are  financed.    Because  minority 
populations  in  this  country  are  more  likely  to  be  low-income  and 
thus  lag  behind  the  majority  population  in  income,  student 
financial  assistance  is  a  critical  factor  in  financing  the  costs 
of  their  attending  postsecondary  institutions. 

Although  minority  enrollment  rates  have  increased  over  the 
last  three  decades,  in  recent  years  they  have  stabilized  below  the 
majority  enrollment  rate.    There  is'  evidence  that  enrollment  rates 
for  the  lowest-income  minority  groups  have  declined  since  the 
mid-1970' s.    Recent  economic  problems,  including  inflation  and 
unemployment,  have  had  the  greatest  negative  impact  on  the  poorest 
members  of  the  population.    The  poor  are  poorer  today  than  they 
were  in  the  mid-1970's  and  there  are  more  of  them.     Median  family 
income  dropped  by  12.6  percent  between  197B  and  19B2,  after 
adjustment  for  inflation. 

Federal  and  state  programs  of  student  financial  assistance 
have  not  kept  up  with  the  increasing  cost  of  college  attendance. 
Many  of  the  programs  instituted  in  the  1960*5  and  early  1970's,  as 
part  of  the  national  commitment  to  rectify  historical  neglect  of 
minorities,  have  not  received  enough  increases  in  funding  to 
assure  that  the  maximum  student  aid  grants  are  adequate  to  pay 
today's  costs  at  the  same  rate  as  was  the  case  when  the  programs 
were  instituted.     For  example,  the  Pell  program  would  need  to 
provide  a  maximum  grant  of  approximately  $3,000  today  to  equal  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  $1,600  maximum  grant  available  1974.  Over 
the  last  decade,  colleges  have  had  to  increase  tuition  and  fee 
charges  to  keep  up  with  inflation.     Public  colleges  increased 
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these  charges  by  94  percent  between  1973-74  and  19B2-B3.  During 
the  same  time  period,  private  college  costs  increased  119  percent 
(NCES,  19B4).     As  a  result,  an  increasingly  poorer  population  has 
faced  steadily  higher  costs  of  education  with  shrinking  amounts  of 
aid.     The  loss  of  Social  Security  benefits  and  the  decline  in 
eligibility  for  veteran  student  benefits  have  had  a  significant 
impact  on  minorities  who  make  up  a  disproportionate  share  of 
recipients  relative  to  their  share  of  the  population.     It  is  to  be 
expected  that  under  these  conditions  enrollment  of  minorities  in 
college  will  not  continue  to  expand  and  may  even  decline. 

The  importance  of  student  aid  for  minority  and  lower-income 
students  was  stressed  at  a  policy  seminar  titled  "Who  Gets  Student 
Aid"   {American  Council  on  Education,  1994}.     Evidence  presented  at 
the  seminar  suggests  that  the  proportion  of  minority  students 
receiving  federal  aid  at  public  schools  declined  between  19S1-19B2 
and  19B3-19B4. 

The  availability  of  student  aid  may  be  the  critical  factor  in 
whether  an  individual  enrolls  in  college,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
determinant.     Terkla  and  Jackson  {19B4,  p.  4}  identify  the  basic 
criteria  in  the  college-going  choice  question  as  "a  combination  of 
students'  aspirations,  academic  achievement,  and  the  assessment  of 
the  availability  of  resources..."     So,  while  this  study  focuses  on 
the  resources  minority  students  use  to  pay  for  college,  no  claim 
is  made  that  student  aid  is  the  sole  determinant  for  college-going 
behavior . 

This  paper  first  reviews  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
minority  population  in  the  nation,  including  enrollment  in 
college,     it  then  describes  the  way  minority  students  finance 
their  educational  costs.    Two  measures  of  equity  are  used  to 
evaluate  the  fairness  of  current  student  financial  assistance 
programs.     The  indications  are  that  the  programs  are  less 
equitable  now  than  they  were  in  the  mid-1970,s. 
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2.0     DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC  FACTORS 

Members  of  all  minority  groups  will 
comprise  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population  in  the  year  2020  (1980 
■  19.1  percent).     Black  and  Hispanic 
families  are  falling  further  behind 
white  families  according  to  a  number 
of  economic  measures.    While  white  in- 
dividuals are  as  likely  to  attend  college 
now  as  in  the  mid-^O's,  black  and 
Hispanic  participation  has  fallen  off. 
Once  enrolled  in  college,  black  and 
Hispanic  students  are  less  likely  to 
receive  degrees  than  are  white  students. 

In  1980,  black  and  Hispanic  Americans  constituted  18.1 
percent  of  the  total  population.    More  significantly,  however, 
while  the  total  population  increased  by  approximately  50  percent 
between  1950  and  1980,  the  Hispanic  population  grew  by  255 
percent.     Over  the  same  time  period,  the  number  of  black  Americans 
increased  by  more  than  150  percent  {Cary,  et.  al . ,  1983,  p. 8). 
The  rapid  growth  of  both  black  and  Hispanic  populations  in  the 
U.S.   is  likely  to  continue  through  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century.     Table  1  presents  population  projections  (numbers  and 
percent  of  totals)   of  white  and  minority  groups  out  to  the  years 
2000  and  2020.     By  2020,  between  25.4  and  28.7  percent  of  the 
population  will  be  either  black  or  Hispanic,  depending  on  annual 
net  immigration.     in  contrast,  the  percent  of  the  population  which 
is  non-Ilispanic  white  is  shown  as  declining  between  1980  and  202G 
from  79.9  percent  to  69.5  percent  (with  low  immigration)  or  64.9 
percent  (with  high  immigration). 

Black  and  Hispanic  Americans  are  younger  than  white  Ameri- 
cans.    Data  from  the  1980  Census  of  the  Population  show  that  the 
median  age  for  white  Americans  was  31.3  years,  for  black  Americans 
24.9  years,  and  for  Hispanic  Americans  22.1  years.     In  the  years 
ahead,  the  number  of  black  and  Hispanic  individuals  of  college  age 
will  grow  faster  than  the  number  of  white  individuals. 

The  minority  population  is  not  evenly  distributed  geographi- 
cally.   The  largest  number  of  black  Americans  reside  in  the  South, 
with  a  greater  Hispanic  concentration  in  the  South  and  West. 
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TABLE  1 

U.S.   POPULATION  1980  AND  AS  PROJECTED  FOR  2000  and  2020 


Groups 


Total  U.S. 

popula  tion 

White 

Black 

Hispanic1* 

Asian  and  Other 


Total  U.S. 

Population 

White 

Black 

Hispanic* 

Asian  and  Other 


Number 
(mil.) 


226.5 
181.0 
26.5 
14.6 
4.4 


Percent 
of  Total 


100.0 
79.9 
11.7 
6.4 
2.0 


2000 

Number  Percent 
(mil.)        of  Total 


2020 

Number  Percent 
(mil.)        of  Total 


Annual  Net  Immigration  «  500,000 


267.4 
198.9 
35.2 
23.8 
9.5 


100.1 
74.4 
13.1 
8.9 
3.6 


231.5 
202.7 
41.7 
32.4 
14.7 


100.0 
69.5 
14.  3 
11.1 
5.0 


Annual  Net  Immigration  «  1  million 


279.1 
200.3 
36.4 
30.3 
12.1 


100.0 
71.7 
13.0 
10.8 
4.3 


316.9 
205.6 
44.4 
4C.6 
20*.  3 


100.0  . 
64.9 
14.0 
14.7 
6.4 


*Mny  be  of  any  race. 

Source:  Leon  F.  Bouvier  and  Cary  o.  Davis,  The  Future  Racial  Composition  of  the  United 
States  (Washington,  D.C.:  Demographic  Information  Services  Center  of  the  Population 
Reier^nce  Bureau     19R2)  . 
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Twelve  states  (New  Vork,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
California)  have  over  65  percent  of  the  black  population  in -the 
U.S.  Almost  63  percent  of  Hispanic  Americans  live  In  just  three 
states:  Hew  Vork,  California  and  Texas.  Table  B-l  of  Appendix  B 
shows  resident  population  by  region  and  state,  based  on  the  19BQ 
Census. 

The  Hispanic  population  is  diverse  and  not  easily  catego- 
rized.    A  recent  study  using  1930  data  documents  the  diversity 
among  Americans  of  Hispanic  heritage.    Mexican-Americans  have  the 
lowest  proportion  of  students  in  college  compared  to  other 
Hispanic  groups.     Cuban-Americans  are  closer  to  white  Americans  in 
terms  of  family  income  and  college  attendance.     The  college 
attendance  rate  of  the  Puerto  Rican-her itage  population  is  higher 
than  than  that  for  Mexican-Americans,  although  their  family  income 
is  generally  lower.    The  remaining  group,  a  combination  of  all 
other  Latinos,  tend  to  have  higher  family  incomes  and  college 
attendance  rates  {Lee,  19B4). 

Black  and  Hispanic  families  have  lost  economic  power  relative 
to  white  families  over  the  last  decade.     In  19B2,  the  median 
incomes  of  Hispanic  and  black  families,  as  a  percent  of  white 
family  income,  fell  to  their  lowest  point  since  1972  (66  percent 
and  55  percent,  respectively).     Figure  1  shows  the  inflation- 
adjusted  median  income  for  white,  black  and  Hispanic  families. 
White  family  incomes  grew  faster  than  did  minority  family  incomes. 
Furthermore,  a  higher  proportion  of  black  and  Hispanic  families 
live  below  the  poverty  level  (See  Appendix  B,  Tables  B-2  and  B-3) . 
Figure  2  depicts  this  income  picture  for  1932,  and  shows  high 
concentrations  of  black  and  Hispanic  Americans  in  the  lower  family 
income  categories.     Not  evident  in  the  numbers  on  family  income 
and  proportion  of  the  population  in  poverty  is  the  fact  that  black 
and  Hispanic  Americans  represent  a  larger  proportion  of  families 
with  dependent  children  and,  thus,  their  income  supports  more 
people  than  that  of  white  tsmilies  {American  Council  on  Education, 
p.  2). 
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TABLE  E-3 


POVERTY 

RATE  OF 

HISPANIC, 
1973- 

BLACK  AND  WHITE 
-1982 

FAMILIES: 

Percent  of  Fairilies 
Below  Poverty  Level 

Ratio  of 
Hi  span  i  c 
to  White 
Poverty  Rate 

Ratio  of 
Bl  a  ck 

Year 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 

to  White 
Poverty  Rate 

i973 

19.8% 

28.1% 

6.6% 

3.0 

4.2 

1974 

21.2 

26.9 

6.8 

3.1 

3.9 

1975 

25.1 

27.1 

7.7 

3.3 

3.5 

1976 

23.1 

27.9 

7.1 

3.3 

3.9 

1977 

21.4 

28.2 

7.0 

3.1 

4.0 

1978 

20.4 

27.5 

6.9 

3.0 

3.  9 

1979 

20.3 

27.8 

6.9 

2.9 

4.0 

1980 

23.2 

28.  ? 

8.0 

2.9 

3.6 

1981 

24.0 

30.8 

8.8 

2.7 

3.9 

1982 

27.2 

33.0 

9.6 

2.8 

3.4 

Sourcet  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Report, 
Series  P-60,  Nos.  138  and  140.  c  
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TABLE  B-4 

ENROLLMENT  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
BY  RACIAL  AND  ETHNIC  GROUP  AND  CONTROL  AND  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 
FALL  1982 


^'pe  and  Control 
o£  Insti tutir n 


White 


Black 


Hispanic1 


All  Institutions 
Number 
Percent 


9,997,117 
100.0 


1,101,499 
100.0 


519,250 
100.0 


Public  Universities: 
Number 
Percent 


1,853,299 
18.5 


99,742 
9.1 


44,184 
8.5 


Private  Universities: 
Number 
Percent 


596,202 
6.0 


44,565 
4.0 


21.286 
4.1 


Public  Other  4-Year: 
Number 
Percent 

?*ivate  Other  4-Year: 

U';Vr.ur 
Pr>rr«nt 


2,404,628 
24.1 


1,451,450 
14.  S 


320,985 
29.1 


147,008 
13.3 


119,960 
23.1 


43,239 
8.3 


Ftrfcvlc  2- Year: 
.v*mber 
Percent 

Private  2  Year: 
Number 
Percent 

Total  2-Year: 
Percent 


3,526,771 
35.3 


164,767 
1.6 


452,390 
41.1 


36,809 
3.3 


281,502 
54.2 


9,0/9 
1.7 


36.9 


44.4 


55.9 


May  b$  of  any  race. 

Source:  National  £fepter  for  Education  Statistics,  'Unpublished 
Statistic*   (Washtt>g\^  D.C.)  ,  Table  A-21. 
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$26,000 
$24,000 
$22,000 
$20,000 
$18,000 
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$  2.000     "  - 


FIGURE  1 

MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  CONSTANT  1982  DOLLARS 
DY  RACE  AND  SPANISH  ORIGIN.  1972-1982 


White: 
DSack: 

Spanish  Origin: 


hp*/***0 


1972       73        74         75        76         77         78        79        80        81  82 

Year 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census*  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Uni ted  Sta tes .  1 984 . 
Table  No.  763,  p.  463. 
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FIGURE  2 

MONEY  INCOME  0?  FAMILIES— PERCENT  Dl STRI 3U710N  BY  INCOME  LEVEL 
BY  RACE  AND  SPANISH  ORIGIN 
1982 


Percent 


Income  Level 


Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  B^tsu  ;r?  Censuf.  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States.  tSM.  Table  762,  p74637"" 

^Persons  of  Spanish  Origin  may  be  of  any  race. 
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2»1     Postseccvndary  Institutional  Enrollment 

While  enrollment  rates  for  white  individuals  were  generally 
stable  over  the  last  decade,  there  was  a  significant  surge  in 
black  enrollment  between  1970  and  197S,  a  phenomenon  generally 
attributed  to  the  concurrent  expansion  of  federal  programs  to 
assist  minorities  and  low-income  students  in  gaining  access  to 
institutionsof.*hi$her  education  and  an  increased  concern  about 
minority  achievement  in  American  schools.    By  1975,   the  percent  of 
black  high  schooi  graduates  going  on  to  college  was  almost  at  the 
level  of  the  white  population,  although  black  high  school 
graduation  rates  continued  to  be  lower  {U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  1983,  pp.  3-4).     Between  197S  and  1981,  howevvr, 
although  the  actual  number  of  black  students  in  college  increased, 
the  enrollees  as  a  percentage  of  all  college-eligible  black 
Americans  declined  slightly  from  1975  levels.     Similarly,  while 
the  number  of  Hispanic  students  going  to  college  between  1975  and 
1981  remained  steady,  these  students  as  a  percentage  of  Hispanic 
high  school  graduates  dropped  markedly.    Table  2  describes  the 
college  enrollment  of  whites,  blacks  and  Hispanics  in  the  18-to-24 
year  old  category  between  1970  and  1981. 

Another  important  aspect  of  minority  higher  education 
enrollment  is  the  type  0f  institution  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 
Hispanic  an',  black  students  are  concentrated  in  the  two-year 
community  colleges.    By  comparison,  in  1982  white  students  were 
twice  as  likely  to  enter  public  universities  and  more  likely  to 
enroll  in  private  universities  than  were  black  or  Hispanic 
students.     The  significance  of  these  enrollment  patterns  is  found 
in  the  availability  of  resources  which  differentiates  the  four- 
year  institutions,  especially  universities,  from  two-year 
community  colleges.    According  to  Alexander  Astin,  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  students  in  four-year  institutions  complete  a 
Bachelor**  degree  within  nine  years  than  do  those  who  begin  their 
higher  education  at  two-year  colleges  {Astin,  1982,  p.  132).  The 
enrollment  figures  by  type  and  control  are  presented  in  Table  B-4 
of  Appendix  B. 
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TABLE  2 


POPULATION,    HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAOUATES,  AND  COLLEGE  ENROLLHENT 
OF   18-TO-24   YEAR  OLOS,   BY  RACIAL/ETHNIC  GROUP: 
1970,    1975  AND  1981 


College 

College  Enrollment  as 

Racial/Ethnic                                     High  Enrollment  as  a  Percent  of 

Group                                          School             College  a  Percent  of  High  School 

and  Year           Popu I  at  ion         Graduates        Enrol lmcnt  Popula t  ion  Graduates 

Numbers,   ii.  Thousands  Percent 

White 

1970                           19,608                  15,960                5,  305  27-1  33.2 

1975                          22,703                  18,883  *             6,116  26.9  32.4 

1981                            24,  486                  20,  123                6,549  26  .7  32.5 

Black 

1970                            2,692                    1,602                    416  15-5  26.0 

1975                             3,21  3  ^..;^           2,081                    655  20-4    .•},.  31. 5v 

1981                             3,778.*                 2,678                    750  19  . 9^'  28.0/'* 

Hispanic 

1970..                             -  - 

1975                            1,446     »     if'                                    295  20.4    Y;L  35.5  |fV. 

1981                               2.052'\  /            1,  144                     342  16  .7'*  29.9/ 


-  Not  Available. 

Note:     Hispanics  may  be  of  any  race. 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Current  Population  Reports,  "School  Enrol lm en t- Social 
Sitto* "Economic  Characteristics  of  Students, n  Series  P-20,   Nos.  222,   303,   362.     Figures  for 
1981  from  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  373  (Advance  Report,  October  1981), 
issued  February  1983. 
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In  1983,  the  102  Traditionally  Slack  Institutions  (TBI's) 
enrolled  about  one  out  of  five  black  college  students.  Nonethe- 
less, black  enrollment  trends  during  the  1970's  and  19B0's  have 
been  increasingly  away  from  TBI's  into  other  institutions  {U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  19B3,  pp.  9-11). 

2.2    Degree  Completion 

Another  measurement  of  minority  participation  in  American 
higher  education  is  the  number  of  students  who  actually  complete 
degree  programs  at  various  levels  and  in  what  fields  of  study. 
Table  3  summarizes  and  compares  the  graduation  rates  for  white, 
black  and  Hispanic  students  for  1975-76  and  19B0-81  at  the 
Bachelor's,  Master's,  Doctorate,  and  First  Professional  degree 
levels.    At  first  perusal,  the  numbers  show  little  change  for  the 
three  groups  at  all  degree  levels  over  the  six-year  period. 
Nevertheless,  when  setting  these  figures  against  the  rapidly 
growing  Hispanic  and  black  college-age  pools,  they  suggest  that 
these  two  groups  are  indeed  under-represented  at  each  point  0f 
graduation  and-have,  in  fact,  made  little  or  no  progress  since  the 
mid-1970's. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  National  Longitudinal 
Study  which  found  that  34  percent  of  white,  24  percent  0f  black 
and  13  percent  0f  Hispanic  students  who  entered  college  in  1972 
received  their  Bachelor's  degree  by  1976  {Astin,  19B2,  p.  40). 
The  lower  retention  rates  for  black  and  Hispanic  students  reflect, 
in  part,  a  concurrent  finding  that,  for  all  students,  the  highest 
withdrawal  rates  were  in  the  two-year  colleges,  where  black  and 
Hispanic  students  have  a  high  proportional  enrollment.  Another 
determination  from  the  study  was  that,  regardless  0f  racial  or 
ethnic  background,  students  receiving  financial  assistance  left 
college  at  a  lower  rate  than  those  receiving  no  aid  {Brown,  et. 
al.,   19B0,   p.  184). 

Finally,  from  1980-81  data  collected  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education's  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  the  Hispanic  Higher  Education  Coalition,  a  skewed 
pattern  0f  black  and  Hispanic  representation  in  various  selected 
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TABLE  3 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  B3f  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
50  STATES  AND  D.C.  ,   B2f  RACIAL/ETHNIC  GROUP  FOR  1975-76,  1980-81 


Degree             Racial/Ethnic  Group 

1975-76 

\  of 
Total 

1980-81 

%  of 
Total 

Bachel  or' s 

White 

811, 

,59'i 

88.4 

804, 

.469 

86.4 

Black 

59 

>  1  £4 

6 . 4 

60 , 

.533 

6 . 5 

Hispanic1 

17, 

.964 

2.0 

21, 

.751 

2.3 

Other2 

29 , 

,703 

3.2 

44, 

,850 

4.8 

Master' s 

White 

262, 

,771 

85.0 

241, 

,215 

82.0 

Black 

20, 

,345 

6.6 

17, 

,133 

5.B 

Hispanic1 

5, 

,299 

1.7' 

,461 

2.2 

Other2 

20, 

,848 

6.7 

29, 

,373 

10.0 

Doctorate 

Whi  te 

27, 

,434 

81.2 

25, 

,908 

78.8 

Black 

1- 

,213 

3.6 

1, 

,265 

3.B 

Hispanic1 

396 

1.2 

479 

1.5 

Other2 

4 

,744 

14  .0 

5 

,211 

15.9 

First 

Professional 

Degree 

White 

56 

,332 

90-7 

64 

,492 

90. 0 

Black 

2 

,694 

4.3 

2 

,929 

4.1 

Hispanic1 

1. 

,079 

1.8 

1- 

,951 

2.7 

Other2 

1, 

,980 

3.2 

2, 

,314 

3.2 

NOTE:  Excludes  degrees  not  reported  by  racial/ethnic  group.  More  than 
99.5  percent  of  the  degrees  conferred  at  each  level  were  reported  by 
racial/ethnic  group. 


May  be  of  any  race. 

2Others  include  American  Indian/Alaskan  Native,  Asian  or  Pacific 
Islander,  and  Nonresident  Aliens. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  Data  on 
Earned  Degrees  Conferred  by  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  by  Race, 
Ethnicity  and  Sex,  Academic  year  1980-81  and  unpublished  tabulations. 
Special  tabulation  prepared  by  the  Hispanic  Education  Coalition  for  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 
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fields  of  study  is  also  evident.     Education  has  the  highest 
concentration  of  black  and  Hispanic  graduates,  while  engineering 
and  the  physical  sciences  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  at  all 
degree  levels.     This  tendency  may  result,  at  least  in  part,  to  low 
levels  of  academic  preparation  in  mathematics  and  science  at  the 
high  school  level  {Astin,  19B2,  pp.  73-74}. 

2.3  Summary 

These  trends  have  important  implications  for  American 
postsecondary  education  and  for  federal  and  state  policy  in  this 
area.    On  the  one  hand,  black  and  Hispanic  Americans  are  among  the 
fastest  growing  and  poorest  segments  of  the  U.S.  population.  On 
the  or>her  hand,  their  progress  toward  achieving  representation  in 
postsecondary  institutions  reflective  of  their  actual  numbers  has 
stalled,  if  not  suffered  a  setback,  since  the  mid-lV70's. 
Minority  students  continue  to  be  more  likely  to  enroll  in  less 
selective  institutions  and  are  less  likely  to  receive  a  degree  if 
they  do  enroll  in  college. 

The  continuing  problem  of  lagging  minority  enrollment  can  be 
explained  in  part  by  the  failure  of  federal  student  assistance 
appropriations  to  keep  up  with  inflation.     College  costs  have 
risen  more  rapidly  than  maximum  student  aid  grants  for  the  lowest 
income  groups.     This  coupled  with  the  increasing  number  of  people 
falling  below  the  poverty  line  has  made  it  doubly  difficult  for 
the  poor  to  attend  college.    Because  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  U.S.  minority  population  is  poor,  the  combined  effects  have 
made  college  attendance  for  minorities  more  difficult  now  than  was 
the  case  five  years  ago.     The  next  section  examines  the  question 
of  student  aid  in  the  context  of  how  students  pay  for  their 
college  education. 
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3.0     PAYING  FOR  COLLEGE 

Families  pay  over  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  college  attendance.     Between  1978  and 
1983,  the  share  paid  by  student  aid  de- 
clined from  24*6  percent  to  23.7  percent. 
White  students  increased  their  use  of 
student  aid  to  a  greater  degree  than  did 
minority  students.     Student  aid  paid  a 
smaller  share  of  costs  for  black  students 
in  1983  compared  to  1978.    This  any  ac- 
count in  part  for  the  decline  in  Lh* 
probability  of  college  enrollment  anting 
minorities  evident  in  the  data  compared 
to  the  stable  probability  found  for  white 
individuals. 

Students  use  a  range  of  resources  to  pay  the  costs  of 
attending  college.     These  sources  include  parents,  the  student's 
own  income,  public  assistance  and  other  private  sources.  A 
student's  family  carries  the  primary  responsibility  for  meeting 
the  cost  of  college  attendance.     The  original  purpose  cf  federal 
assistance  was  to  equalize  the  ability  of  families  to  pay  for 
college  by  providing  a  subsidy  for  the  lowest-income  families- 
Financial  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans,  in  effect,  reduces 
the  price  of  attendance  for  those  families  v;ho  qualify  for  the 
aid.    The  principal  Department  of  Education  aid  programs  (Pell, 
Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity  Grants;  National  Direct  and 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans;  and  College  Work  Study)  are  designed  to 
reduce  the  economic  barriers  for  those  families  who  otherwise 
could  not  afford  to  send  their  children  to  college.    The  programs 
promote  equity  in  the  availability  of  college  to  everyone. 

Federal  student  aid  policy  has  been  undergoing  significant 
changes  over  the  past  few  years.     The  first  change  has  been  in 
the  concentration  of  programs  in  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  demise  of  Social  Security  student  benefits  and  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  individuals  eligible  for  veteran's  benefits  have 
resulted  in  an  increased  concentration  of  student  aid  dollars  in 
the  Department's  programs.     The  second  change  has  been  the  shift 
from  grant  assistance  to  self-help  (i.e.,  loan  and  work) 
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assistance.     The  most  significant  increase  in  aid  over  the  last 
few  years  has  been  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  The 
third  change  has  been  an  easing  of  income  restrictions  for 
student  aid  eligibility.     More  middle-income  students  are 
eligible  for  aid  now  than  was  the  case  in  the  mid-1970's.     At  the 
same  time,  inflation  has  eroded  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
maximum  grant,  which  has  not  been  increased  appreciably  in  the 
last  ten  years.    This  means  that  low-income  students  have 
suffered  while  middle-income  students  have  benefited. 

In  197B,  $9.3  billion  in  federal  grants  went  to  students. 
That  amount  declined  to  $4.6  billion  in  1983.  Federal 
appropriations  for  student  loans  increased  from  $2.4  billion  in 
1978  to  $4.3  billion  in  1983.     There  was  roughly  half  as  much 
grant  money  and  nearly  twice  as  much  loan  money  available  to 
students  in  1983  compared  to  1978. 

During  this  period,  the  real  cost  of  college  attendance 
increased.     Families  contributed  more  and  received  fewer  student 
aid  dollars  relative  to  the  cost  of  attendance.    After  adjustment 
for  inflation,  the  amount  of  federal  student  aid  has  been 
declining  since  1980.    In  1978,  federal  grants  and  federally 
guaranteed  loans  amounted  to  $15.5  billion  (in  1983  dollars).  By 
1983,  this  aid  equaled  $19.6  billion  and  then  declined  to  an 
estimated  $13.1  billion  for  1983.     The  amount  of  federal  aid 
available  in  fall  1983  was  15.5  percent  less  than  that  available 
in  1978. 

3.1     Student  Aid 

Minority  families  are  less  likely  to  be  able  to  pay  for  a 
college  education  than  are  majority  families.  As  indicated  in  in 
Section  2.0  of  this  paper,  black  and  Hispanic  families  have  lower 
incomes  than  do  white  families.  Consequently,  black  and  Hispanic 
students  must  depend  on  financial  aid  to  a  greater  degree  than  do 
white  students  to  finance  their  college  education. 

Black  and  Hispanic  students  receive  more  student  aid,  on 
average,  than  do  white  students.     In  the  fall  of  1983,  the  sum  of 
grants  and  loans  used  by  black  students  averaged  $1,854;  the 
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amount  used  by  Hispanic  students  averaged  $1,554;  and  the  amount 
used  by  white  students  averaged  Si ,260.     These  values  are 
presented  in  Table  4.     since  eligibility  for  most  student  aid  is 
based  on  family  income,  these  data,  calculated  from  responses 
made  by  first-time,  full-time  freshmen  ir.  the  annual  Freshman 
Norms  sample  of  the  Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program 
(CIRP)   {Astin,   et.  al.,  1984),  are  consistent  with  the  general 
pattern  of  black  families  having  the  lowest  average  incomes  and 
Hispanic  families  having  incomes  intermediate  to  black  and  white 
families. 

The  inflation-adjusted  trend  in  student  aid  per  student 
since  1978  shows  full-time  freshmen  received  6.4  percent  more  aid 
in  1983  than  they  did  in  1978   (Table  4).     Aid  to  white  students 
increased  by  7.9  percent,  and  to  Hispanic  students  by  6.4 
percent,     in  contrast   black  student  aid  decreased  by  4#7 
percent.     The  wealthiest  population  enjoyed  the  largest 
increases,  while  the  poorest  had  their  aid  reduced.    All  sources 
of  grants  and  loans  aie  included  in  this  analysis.    The  College 
Work  Study  program  is  not  included,  however,  as  it  is  more 
properly  a  subsidy  for  institutions  than  for  students,  students 
must  earn  this  money  through  work. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  all  students  are  more  dependent 
now  on  financial  aid  programs  managed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  than  they  were  in  1978.     In  1978,  the  Department 
provided  61.0  percent  of  all  non-family  financial  assistance.  By 
1983,  the  departmental  share  had  increased  by  12.4  percent  to 
73.4  percent.     White  students  reported  being  13.3  percent  more 
dependent  on  this  source  of  aid,  while  black  and  Hispanic 
students  reported  only  6.4  percent  and  4.5  percent  greater 
dependency,  respectively.    This  suggests  that  white  students  have 
increased  their  share  of  Department  of  Education  student  aid  m^re 
rapidly  than  minority  students.    As  a  result,  the  difference*  lr. 
dependency  between  white  and  black  students,  the  highest-  and 
lowest-income  students,  decreased  between  1978  and  1983. 

In  general,  the  share  of  student  aid  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Education  was  higher  at  lower-cost  schools  than  at 
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TABLE  4 

ADJUSTED  STUDENT  AID 
BY  RACE ,  HISPANIC  AND  TYPE  MID  CONTROL 
1978,  1983 


%  Change 

1978  1983  1978-1983 

All  Schools 

White  SI, 168  SI, 260  +  7.9% 

Black  1,945  1,85*  -  4.7 

Hispanic  1,464  1,554  +  6.1 

Total  1,238  1,317  +  6.4 
2-Year  Public 

White  943  967  +  2.5 

Black  1,074  1,125  +  4.7 

Hispanic  870  752  -13.6 

Total  950  968  +  1.9 
4-Year  Public 

White  878  934  +  6.4 

Black  1,779  1,654  -  7.0 

Hispanic  1,2?*  1,301  +  2.0 

Total  97^  1,026  +5.8 
All  Private 

White  2,032  2,348  +15.6 

Black  2;344  2,790  -  1.9 

HlKpafi.Vc  3,230  3,092  -  4.5 

Totii  2,147  2,421  +12.8 


Source:    CIRPj  1978,  1983 


51-473  0-86-3 
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higher-cost  schools.    Two-year  schools  were  least  able  to  provide 
institutional  aid.    Almost  B 0  percent  of  the  aid  used  by  two-year 
public  school  students  came  from  the  Department.  Approximately 
65  percent  of  the  aid  used  at  private  schools  came  from 
departmental  programs. 

The  income  tests  used  in  determining  eligibility  for  student 
aid  ensure  that  lower-income  students,  generally  those  with  the 
greater  need,  receive  more  assistance  than  do  higher-income 
students.     The  data  confirm  the  greater  dependence  of  lower- 
income  students  on  student  aid.     That  white  students  increased 
their  proportionate  utilization  of  student  aid  while  black 
students  decreased  tfitlr  usage  suggests  that  student  aid  programs 
were  less  equitable  in  19B3  than  they  were  in  197B.     Expansion  of 
departmental  program  eligibility  to  higher-income  students 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  funding  and  raising  of 
maximum  award  size  has  diluted  the  capacity  of  these  programs  to 
maintain  the  level  of  support  lower-income  students  received 
prior  tr~  the  eligibility  changes. 

3.2    Current  Net  Price 

Department  of  Education  aid  is  provided  as  means  of 
encouraging  the  offspring  of  lower-income  families  to  attend 
college.    That  aid  should  reduce  the  economic  burden  on  these 
families . 

One  way  to  assess  the  equity  of  federal  student  aid  and 
programs  is  to  note  changes  in  the  current  net  price  faced  by 
families.     Current  net  price  is  the  cost  of  college  to  the  family 
after  the  price  has  been  reduced  through  use  of  grants  or  loans, 
that  is,  the  family  contribution.    In  short,  it  is  the  current 
out-of-pocket  cost  of  sending  an  offspring  to  college.     Equity  is 
achieved  when  lower-income  families  pay  proportionately  less  than 
do  higher-income  families  to  send  their  children  to  college. 
Public  funds  replace  the  support  which  is  not  available  from  the 
family. 

Increases  have  been  evident  across  the  board:  in  cost,  aid 
and  family  contribution.     Cost  has  increased  the  most,  followed 
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by  family  contribution.    Aid  has  increased  the  least.    CIRP  data 
for  1978  and  1983  indicate  that  the  families  of  white  students 
contributed  more  to  their  children's  education  than  did  Hispanic 
families,  who ,  in  turn,  contributed  more  than  did  black  families* 
This  finding  is  reflected  in  Table  5.    Again,  as  in  the  case  of 
financial  aid,  this  is  the  expected  result  based  on  the  general 
income  distribution  of  the  three  groups. 

However,  *it._sbc*ild  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  the  amount 
contributed  by  families  between  1978  and  1983  exceeded  the 
increase  in  the  average  financial  aid  award.    Thus,  while  the 
amount  of  aid  incleased  by  6.4  percent,  family  contribution 
increased  by  11.8  percent.     In  1978,  families  contributed  en 
average  of  S3, 793  (expressed  in  1983  dollars).     By  1983,  they 
contributed  $4,240.    The  contribution  of  black  families  remained 
unchanged  ($3,255  in  1978,  $3,283  in  1983).    The  average 
contribution  of  white  families  increased  by  12.2  percent  from 
$3,847  to  $4,317  between  the  two  years.     The  contribution  of 
Hispanic  families  grew  by  the  largest  amount,  from  S3, 337  to 
$4,056,  up  21.5  percent  between  1978  and  1983. 

With  student  aid  and  family  contribution  increasing  between 
1978  and  1983,  albeit  at  different  rates,  the  average  cost  of 
education  rose  by  10.5  percent,  from  an  Inflation-fcjjusted  $5,031 
in  1978  to  $5,557  in  1983.     Hispanic  students  experienced  the 
largest  cost  increase  (+16.5  percent),  while  black  students 
experienced  little  change  (-1.2  percent) .     Costs  for  white 
students  were  up  by  11.2  percent. 

The  cost  of  college  after  student  aid  (i.e.,  net  price) 
increased  nearly  12  percent  between  1978  and  1983  (after 
correction  for  inflation— see  Table  5) .    Hispanic  students 
experienced  the  largest  increase  ar1  black  students,  the 
smallest.    Hispanic  students  are  going  to  mo?e  expensive  schools, 
on  average,  while  black  institutional  enrollment  trends  are 
changing  very  little.    White  students  are  attending  higher  cost 
schools  than  either  of  the  minority  groujv;  .    These  findings 
suggest  that  college  choice  has  improved  fcr  white  jnd  Hispanic 
students,  but  there  has  been  little  change  in  choic*  of 
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TABLE  5 

ADJUSTED  CURRENT  NET  PRICE 
8Y  RACE,   HISPANIC  AND  TYPE  AND  CONTROL 
1978,  2983 


%  Change 

1978^  1983  1978-1983 

All  Schools 

White  S3, 847  $4,317  +12.2% 

Black  3,255  3,283  +  0.9 

Hispanic  3,337  4,056  +21.5 

Total  3,793  4,240  *S.*.8 
2-Year  Public 

White  2, 892  3..  ?97  +20.9 

Black  2,722  2,865  +  5.3 

Hispanic  2,910  2,780  -  4.5 

Total  2,882  3,452  +19.8 
4-Year  Public 

White  3,577  3,715  +  3.9 

Black  2,657  2,722  +  2.4 

Hispanic  2,976  3, 610  +21 . 3 

Total  3,478  3,595  +  3.4 
All  Private 

White  5,438  6,223  +14.4 

Black  4,487  4,475  -  0.3 

Hispanic  4,224  5,473  +29.6 

Total  5,309  6,072  +14.4 

Source:     CIRP;  1978,  1983 
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institutions  for  black  students,  who  tend  to  have  the  lowest 
family  income  among  the  three  groups- 

The  shifting  patterns  of  student  aid  heve  resulted  in 
increased  assistance  to  white  and  Hispanic  students  and  reduced 
aid  to  black  students.     This  shift  is  due  to  increasing  reliance 
on  loan  assistance  by  middle-income  students  with  little  increaSl 
in  funds  for  g.*< ?  assistance  which  benefits  the  lowest-income 
students-     The  relative  income  of  the  three  groups  is  the  basic 
explanation  for  these  outcomes.     One  possible  effect  of  this 
policy  has  been  to  enable  white  and  Hispanic  students  to  attend 
more  expensive  schools,  while  black  students  have  not  had  the 
same  options  to  do  so. 


3.3     Participation  Rates 

Higher-income  families  have  always  been  more  likely  to  send 
their  offspring  to  college  than  have  lower-income  families.  It 
is  expected  that  if  the  cost  of  college  attendance  is  reduced  by 
student  aid,  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
college-eligible  population  going  to  college.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  currev!:  ilet  price  of  education  rises,  fewer  families 
should  be  able  to  send  their  children  to  college-    This  notion 
may  be  tested  through  analysis  of  college-going  participation 
rates-    The  participation  rate  is  the  ratio  of  those  individuals 
who  are  attending  college  over  their  corresponding  college- 
eligible  subpopulation.     Equity  is  achieved  when  lower-income 
individuals  enroll  in  colleoe  fn  proportions  similar  to  the 
enrollment  rate  of  higher-incoir.e  individuals.     The  Census 
Bureau's  October  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)   is  the  source 
for  the  participation  rate  data.    The  picture  that  emerges  from 
the  CPS  data  confirms  the  previously  suggested  notion  that  it  is 
more  difficult  economically  to  go  to  college  now  than  it  was  in 
1978. 

Table  6  reports  the  proportion  of  eligible  individuals,  aged 
18-24,  who  attended  college  in  1978  and  1982  on  an  FTE  basis. 
Because  of  constraints  in  the  data,  it  is  not  possible  to  report 
the  participation  rates  for  older  age  groups  at  this  time. 
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TABLE  6 

FTE  PARTICIPATION  RATES  FOR  5UQP0PULATI0iJ5 
FOR  THE  COLLEGE-^lGlDLg  AG£  POPULATION 
BY  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  TOTALS  B*  TYPE  &  CONTROL 
W**  1962 
(Percentage) 
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Participation  rates  generally  increase  as  family  income 
increases.    Approximately  half  of  the  individuals  from  families 
with  income  over  $30,fl00  attend  college.    W?"(V  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  the  individuals  from  families  f    :19*^00  attend 

college.     Dverall,  there  was  little  Jnorikp  ±«  ^rticipation  ratvs 
between  the  two  years,     jn  19^8,  28.,.;  xi*7**ifr  of  Mgh  school 
graduates  who  had  not  graduated  from  e&&*9«  were  attending-  tho 
first  four  years  of  college.    The  proportion  increased  to  29.9 
Percent  by  1982, 

However,  the  disparity  in  participation  rates  between 
higher-  and  lower-income  groups  was  more  pronounced  in  1982  than 
ifc  WAS  in  1978.     Families  with  under-$20,000  incomes  were  less 
likely  to  send  their  children  to  college  in  1982  than  in  1978* 
while  higher- income  families  became  more  likely  to  send  their 
children  to  college. 

In  1982,  white  individuals  aged  18-24  were  more  likely  to  be 
in  college  than  was  the  case  in  1S78.    A  similar  trend  exists  for 
Hispanic  individuals  over  this  period.     Black  participation 
rates,  however,  actually  declined  between  1978  and  1982.  In 
1982,  the  least  likely  to  be  in  college  were  Hispanic 
individuals,  with  the  probability  for  black  enrollment  slightly 
higher.    White  individuals  continued  to  be  the  most  likaXy  to  go 
to  college* 

Among  the  population  aged  18-24  who  were  dependent  cn  their 
parents  for  financial  support,  a  slightly  lower  proportion  were 
enrolled  in  1982  than  were  enrolled  in  1978.     That  is,  41.7 
Percent  of  the  college-eligible  population  aged  18-24  was 
enrolled  in  1982,  a  1.7  percent  decline  from  the  42.4  percent  who 
were  enrolled  in  1978.     Participation  rates  of  the  non-minority 
population  changed  little  over  the  period,  from  43.2  percent  %o 
42.9  percent.     Hispanic  participation  rates  declined  from  31.6 
percent  to  31.2  percent.     Black  participation  rates  dropped  most 
sharply  from  35.6  percent  to  31.5  percent. 

Enrollment  of  independent  individuals  aged  18-24  increased 
12.3  percent  between  1978  and  1982.     This  percentage  rise  is 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  white  independent  students,  as 
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the  enrollment  of  both  Hispanic  and  black  independent  individuals 
declined  between  these  years. 

It  is  helpful  to  compare  participation  rates  by  three 
institutional  sectors:  two-year  public,  private,  and  public 
four-year  schools.    There  was  a  strong  increase  in  the  participa- 
tion rates  of  students  going  to  two-year  public  schools  between 
1978  and  1932.     In  contrasts  the  proportion  of  students  attending 
private  colleges  did  not  change.    At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
modest  increase  in  the  proportion  of  students  going  to  fsur-year 
public  colleges.     since  1978,  most  of  the  relative  growth  in 
student  enrollment  has  been  the  lowest  cost,  public  two-year 
snctor . 

These  participation  rate  findings  are  consistent  with  the 
results  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  how  college  costs  are  met. 
The  data  show  a  greater  family  financial  burden  associated  with 
college  attendance  in  1983  than  in  1978.     This  burden  was 
relatively  greater  for  minority  families  than  for  white  famineS. 
The  participation  rate  data  for  dependent  individuals,  who  m0re 
closely  resemble,  the  first-time,  full-time  freshmen  respondents 
in  the  CIRP  data,  indicate  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  this 
subpopulation  attended  college  in  1982  than  in  1978,  with  the 
biggest  declines  evident  among  the  generally  lower-income 
minority  groups.     While  there  are  many  reasons  for  going  or  not 
going  to  college,  this  analysis  is  consistent  with  the  purely 
economic  argument  that  a  college  education  is  becoming  more 
expensive  and  that  lower-income  individuals,  among  whom  the  black 
and  Hispanic  college-eligible  population  is  concentrated,  need 
more  financial  and  educational  assistance  to  overcome  the 
barriers  to  a  college  education. 
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4,0  CONCLUSION 


This  study  suggests  enrollment  in 
college  was  more  difficult  to  achieve 
in  1983  than  in  1978.     Further  re- 
search is  necessary  to  determine  if 
students  are  trading  down  from  more 
to  less  expensive  schools  and  from 
enrollment  to  non-enrollment.  That 
appears  to  be  the  most  logical  ex- 
planation from  results  obtained  here 
on  the  increasing  family  burden* 
shrinking  contribution  of  student  aid 
and  the  decreasing  probability  of 
enrollment  for  lower-income  students. 
The  apparent  decline  in  equity  in 
the  distribution  of  student  aid  may 
be  keeping  minority  members  of  the 
population  from  being  able  to  attend 
college. 


The  evidence  that  is  presented  in  this  paper  is  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  lower-income  students  are  finding  it 
more  difficult  to  attend  college.    Costs  of  attendance  are 
increasing  even  after  student  aid  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Student  aid  going  to  the  lowest-income  groups       our  society  has 
not  kept  pace  with  inflation.    Assistance  going  to  middle-i»»:oi;.«j 
students  has  increased. 

The  result  appears  to  be  that  individual*  are  nttre  likely  to 
go  to  lower-cost  schools,  reflected  by  tha  iu-rease  it:  the 
enrollment  share  going  to  two-year  public  schools.    The  other  find 
perhaps  more  distressing  conclusion  is  that  £ht  lowest-Income 
groups  ip  the  U.S.  are  less  likely  to  go  to  college  now  than  l.n 
1978.    The  erosion  of  participation  rates  is  mot.'Z  noticeable-  .fx-, 
the  black  population,  the  group  with  the  lowest  :neri£an  income  of 
the  three  groups  analyzed  here. 

As  black  college  participation  rates  have  declined, 
Hispanic  participation  rates  have  increased.     Even  though  the 
Hispanic  college-going  rate  still  lags  behind  the  black 
rate,  the  difference  is  only  slightly  more  than  one  percent. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  Hispanic  enrollment  in  both 
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two-year  and  feur-year  schools,  while  black  participation  rates 
have  declined  in  all  sectors. 

The  groups  showing  an  increase  in  participation  rates  are 
those  students  from  families  with  over-$30,000  annual  income  and 
independent  students*    In  both  cases,  the  increase  is  accounted 
for  by  increases  among  .?Mte  students,  which  offset  the  declines 
among  Hispanic  and  bltt*k  5*£u.dents- 

There  appears  to  bti  less  equity  today  than  there  was  in 
1978,     students  from  higher-income  families  are  jnore  likely  to  go 
to  college  than  they  were  in  1978  and  students  from  lower-income 
families  are  less  likely  to  attend. 

The  changes  in  participation  rates  are  only  partially 
attributable  to  federal  student  nil)  policy.    The  residual  effect 
of  inflation  followed  by  unemployment-reduced  income,  especially 
for  lower-income  groups,  is  another  factor.    Not  analyzed  here 
are  other  factors  that  influence  the  ccllege-going  decision. 
However,  given  the  increasing  proportion  of  minorities  in  the 
college-age  group,  minority  enrollment  would  have  to  increase 
just  to  sustain  a  constant  participation  rate. 

The  evidence  points  to  the  need  for  increasing  student 
financial  assistance,  especially  grant  aid,  aimed  at  the 
lowest-income  population.     This  renewal  of  the  nation's 
commitment  to  help  provide  acc*ss  to  college  for  the  poor  looms 
as  an  increasingly  important  goal  as  the  young  minority 
population  becomes  a  more  significant  factor  in  America's  future. 
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APPENDIX  A 


STUDENT  AID  ANALYSIS  METHODOLOGY 


This  appendix  provides  greater  detail  on  the  dat*  sources 
and  methodology  us€3  in  Section  3.0  of  this  study. 

Data  Sources 

The  Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program  (CIRP)  of 
UCLA  annually  samples  first-time,  full-time  freshmen  to 
determine,  among  other  questions,  t'uair  sources  of  support.  Thii; 
survey  is  the  only  means  available  for  assessing  this  question. 
Unfortunately,  CIRP  data  require  cai'eful  interpretation  because 
of  methodological  limitations  of  the  survey.     Except  for  the  case 
of  the  traditionally  black  schools,  no  attempt  is  made  to  weight 
the  sample  by  the  minority  status  of  respondents.     Secondly,  a 
low  participation  rate  in  CIRP  by  two-year  colleges  results  Hi 
responses  from  these  schools  being  weighted  rather  heavily. 
Furthermore,  Hispanic-origin  students  are  represented  in  the 
survey  only  by  those  who  claim  Puerto  Rican  or  Mexican  heritage. 
Other  Hispanic-origin  students  are  grouped  with  Asian  and  other 
heritage  students.    There  is  great  diversity  within  this 
population.    The  cumulative  effect  0f  these  limitations  is 
under-representation  0f  black  students,  and  more  significantly, 
Hispanic  students  in  CIRP.     Consequently,  the  data  reported  here 
are  presented  only  as  an  indication  of  how  minority  students  pay 
for  college.     More  definitive  research  is  needed  on  this 
question. 

Data  on  the  proportion  of  college-eligible  individuals  who 
attend  college  by  family  income  level  and  origin  are  available 
from  the  October  surveys  of  the  Census  Bureau.     Believed  to  be 
more  reliable  as  a  source  of  information  on  minority  students 
thar;  CIRP,  the  Census  October  survey  tends  to  undercount 
enrollment  at  two-year  schools.     This  is  more  applicable  for 
earlier  years  than  for  more  recent  years.     However,  the 
proportions  of  individuals  reported  here  appear  to  be  consistent 
with  information  collected  by  other  means.     The  analyses 
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conducted  on  how  students  pay  for  college  and  the  proportions  of 
various  subpopulations  enrolled  in  college  attempt  to  minimize 
the  effects  0£  these  limitations. 

Methodology 

Students  report  in  CIRP  the  support  they  receive  from  IB 
different  sources,,  Tfrese  include  own  savings,  in-school  earnings 
(including  CWS) ,  spouses,  federal,  state,  institutional  and 
private  (non-family)  funds.     Students  also  specify  an  amount  as 
being  the  family  contribution. 

The  family  contribution  amount  reported  by  students  is 
considered  the  least  reliable  figure.     Much  of  a  family's 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  college  may  be  an  in-kind  contribu- 
tion, e.g.,  housing,  food,  clothing.     Students  are  least  likely 
to  be  able  to  judge  the  value  of  the  family  contribution.  They 
are  more  likely  to  know  what  they  have  earned  and  saved.  In 
addition,  student  aid  is  a  subject  of  correspondence,  making  it 
likely  that  the  student  will  know  the  amounts  involved.    No  such 
corroboration  exists  for  the  family  contribution  amount. 

Consequently,  this  analysis  used  an  imputed  figure  for  the 
family  contribution,  the  current  net  price.    That  is,  the  current 
net  price  is  taken  as  the  remainder  after  all  grants  and  loans 
are  subtracted  from  the  institutionally-reported  cost  of  atten- 
dance.    This  operational  definition  may  ;esult  in  overstatement 
of  the  family's  actual  contribution.     However,  the  imputed 
current  net  price  is  thought  to  be  generally  more  accurate  than 
are  the  student  reports. 

Cost  of  attendance  is  reported  on  the  Department  of 
Education-issued  public  use  tape.    The  cost  fic'j'e  is  imputed 
based  on  average  costs  developed  by  the  College  Scholarship. 
Service  (CSS).     The  cost  reported  for  each  survey  respondent  is 
the  average  cost  calculated  by  CSS  for  that  type  of  student 
(dependent  or  independent;  resident,  commuter  or  living  at  home) 
at  the  student's  institution.    Non-resident  students  are  credited 
with  a  fixed  cost  of  living  even  though  they  may  pay  nothing  for 
room  and  board.    This  tends  to  raise  the  reported  cost  of 
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education.     Nevertheless,   it  is  consistent  with  the  practice 
followed        f:he  Department  in  setting  irdividual  aid  awards.  In 
any  casw,  students*  actual  costs  may  vary  considerable  around  the 
reported  average  cost. 

Current  net  price  is  a  measure  directly  related  to  the 
standards  the  Department  uses  in  determining  student  eligibility 
for  student  aid.     Aid  awards  are  a  function  of  the  family's 
ability  to  pay  and  the  cost  of  education. 

The  data  on  current  net  price  are  reported  in  calculated 
dollars  related  to  the  average  student  in  an  income  class.  This 
was  done  in  a  three-step  procedure.    First,  students  were 
classified  according  to  their  CPI-adjusted  family  income  stated 
in  1983  dollars.     At  this  point,  the  cost  of  education  and  amount 
of  support  reported  on  each  student  record  was  also  adjusted  to 
reflect  inflation.    Second,  the  current  net  price  was  calculated 
for  each  student  record.     These  products  were  aggregated  to 
determine  the  mean  net  price.     This  step  yielded,  for  each  income 
class,  the  net  price  to  the  family  unit  as  a  whole. 

Statement  of  net  price  as  a  percentage  of  cost  can  be 
difficult  to  interpret  as  the  pattern  of  education  costs  differ 
for  families  at  different  income  levels.    As  a  result  of  this 
difference,  a  third  step  was  taken.    The  percentage  of  costs 
calculated  in  the  second  step  was  recalculated  into  dollar  terms. 
This  last  step  allows  presentation  of  the  data  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  simultaneously  a  family's  ability  to  pay  and  the  cost  of 
their  child's  education.  1 

Other  investigations  using  CIRP  data  for  1978  and  1983  as 
well  as  other  years  suggest  that  family  income  is  related  to  the 
family  burden   (Lee,  1983).    That  is,  higher-income  students  tend 
to  go  to  higher-priced  schools  than  do  lower-income  students- 
Further,  since  grants  and  loans  generally  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  family  income,  the  remaining  net  price  should  show 
changes  more  than  proportional  to  income  changes.     The  CIRP 
by-income  data  has  an  insufficient  number  of  respondents  in  each 
income  level  cell  for  Hispanics  to  be  used  in  analyzing  this 
question.     However,  to  a  limit  I'd  degree,  race  and  Hispanic-origin 
can  be  used  as  a  proxy  for  family  income  levels  base-l  on  the 
income  distributions  of  these  subpopulations.     It  can  be  assumed 
that  aggregations  of  white,  Hispanic  and  black  students  will 
generally  have  average  family  incomes  with  the  white  students 
being  wealthier  than  Mispanic  students  and  with  black  students 
having  the  lowest  family  income. 
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APPENDIX  B 


SUPPORTING  TABLES 


TABLE  B-l 

WHITE.  BUCK  AND  SPANISH  ORIGIN  POPULATION  IN  U.S. 
*x  KECIOM  AND  STATE 
Tor  i960,  in  Thousands 


Region  and  State 


Spanish  Origin 


Regit 


am 


Kor theesr 
North  Ce.  ;rel 
Sooth 
West 

StltM 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Ar  isone 

Ar kansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dtst.  of  Colunbie 

Florida 

Ceorgi • 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indi ana 

lows 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Ha  ins 

Haryland 

Hassachusetts 

Hichlgan 

Hinnesota 

Hississippi 

Hissour  i 

Hontana 

Nebraake 

Navada 

Haw  Hampshire 
New  Jarsty 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  island 

South  Carol*** 

South  Dakota 

Tanneaaaa 

Texas 

Utah 

Vernont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wast  Virginia 

Wisconain 

Wyoming 


42.326 
52,195 
58,963 
34.690 


2.B73 

310 
2,241 
1,890 
16,031 
2,571 
2,799 

4BB 
172 
8.185 
3,947 

319 

902 
9,233 
5,004 
2,839 
2,166 
3,379 
2,912 
1,110 
3,159 
5,363 
7,872 
3,936 
1,615 
4,346 

740 
1.4*0 

700 

910 
6,127 

*7B 
13,961 
4,458 

(26 
9,597 
2,598 
2,491 
10,652 

B97 
'2,147 

640 
3,835 
11,193 
1.383 

507 
4,230 
3,779 
1.875 
4,443 

446 


4  ,B4B 

5.337 
14.04B 
2.262 


996 
14 
75 
374 
1.B19 
102 
217 
96 
449 
1.343 
1,465 
17 
3 

1,675 
415 
42 
126 
259 
1,238 
3 

958 
221 
1,199 
53 
8S7 
514 


1,319 
3 

1,077 
205 
37 
1,047 


28 
949 


?26 
.710 


,009 
106 
65 
183 
3 


2,604 
1,277 
4.474 
6  ,  2b4 


10 
441 
IB 
4,544 
340 
124 
10 
18 
B58 
61 
71 
37 
636 
67 
26 
63 
27 
99 
5 
65 
141 
162 
32 
25 
52 
10 
28 
54 
6 

492 
477 
1.659 
57 
4 

120 
57 
66 

154 
20 
33 
4 
34 
2.986 
60 
3 
80 

120 
13 
63 
24 


Source:  U.S.  Burea-J  of  tne  Census, 
Vol.  1,  Chapter  8. 


1980  Censm 
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TABLE  B-2 


MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  CONSTANT  1982  DOLLARS 
By  RACE  AND  SPANISH  ORIGIN 
1972-1982 


Spanish  Origin 

Family  Black  Family 

Income  as  Income  as 


Spanish 
Origin 

Black 

White 

Percent  of 
White  Income 

Percent  of 
White  Income 

1972 

$8, 

183 

56, 

86  u 

511, 

549 

71% 

59% 

1973 

8, 

715 

7, 

.269 

12, 

-595 

69 

58 

1574 

9, 

540 

o 
^  1 

006 

13, 

408 

71 

60 

1975 

9, 

551 

e, 

,779 

14, 

268 

67 

62 

1976 

10, 

259 

9, 

242 

15, 

537 

66 

59 

1977 

11, 

,421 

9, 

,563 

16, 

,740 

68 

57 

1978 

12, 

,566 

10, 

,879 

18, 

,368 

68 

59 

1979 

14, 

,169 

11, 

,574 

20, 

,439 

71 

57 

1980 

14, 

,716 

12, 

,674 

21, 

,904 

67 

58 

1981 

16, 

,401 

13, 

,266 

23, 

,5:7 

70 

56 

1982 

16, 

,227 

13, 

,598 

24, 

,603 

66 

55 

Source:  U.S„  Bureao  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  1984,  Table  No,  763,  p.  463. 
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Student  aid 


PUBLIC  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


RECENT  CHANGES 


Department  of  Educational  Administration 
Uehrxsiry  c*  Wisconsin-Madison 

with  assistance  from 
Roxannc  Wilkie  Reeves 
Wisconsin  Center  for  Education  Research 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 


The  Amchcw  Council  on  education 
The  American  Amouaooc  of  Community  and  Junior  CotJejjes 
The  Amenua  Auoeuoon  of  Scmc  College*  »nd  Univmnra 
The  NaJk*j]  Auocimoo  of  Hue  Uniwcnibe*  and  Grant  Cdlep* 


Jacob  O.  Stampen 


Marefe  1985 
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Bibliographic  Citation  For  the  Machine  Readable  Data  File 
The  Public  Higher  Education  Student  Aid  Recipient  Data 
Base:  1983-84    [Machine-readable  data  file] 
Principal  Investigator  Jacob  0.  Stampen. 
1st  198S  ed.  Madison,  Wisconsin: 

Wisconsin  Center  For  Education  Research  (processor) , 
1985.    Madison,  Wisconsin:    American  Council  on 
Education.    Washington,  D.C.  [distributor] ,  1985. 
1  data  file  (10,200  logical  records), 
plus  accompanying  documentation. 


Copyright  by  the  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities 
Suite  700 /One  Dupont  Circle 
Washington,  DC  20036 
Telephone  (202)  293-7070 

Funding  for  this  study  was  provided  by  the 
Ford  Foundation.    Grant  No.  840-0086. 

Covftr  design    Christos  Theo 
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1 ,  Summary 

The  first  and  most  Important  focus  of  this  study  Is  changes  in  the 
distribution  and  amounts  of  financial  assurance  for  students  attending 
public  colleges  and  universities  between  academic  years  1981-82  and 
1983-86,  an  important  transition  period  for  student  aid.  Cross- 
comparisons  of  Important  variables  are  made — such  as  types  of  aid 
recipient*!,  forms  of  aid,  sources  of  support  and  geographical  and 
Institutional  distributions  of  aid — on  the  basis  of  student  aid 
recipient  data  bases  developed  for  each  of  these  vears.    The  initial 
data  base  U9B1-8?)  etnploved  a  stratified  random  sample  of  226 
institutions  and,  from  within  those  Institutions,  11,970  randomly 
selected  student  aid  recipient  records.    The  second  data  base  (1983-86) 
employed  a  Rtatified  random  ssmpl?       216  Institutions  and  10,200 
randomly  selected  aid  recipient  rvr-tfdB,    Analvses  of  these  data  provide 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  aid  distribution  system  and  answer 
questions  such  as  the  following:    Who  receives  aid?    How  much  and  from 
what  sources?      How  have  these  patterns  changed? 

A  secondary  but  nevertheless  important  focus  of  the  study  Is  the 
manner  in  which  different  types  of  students  attending  public  colleges 
and  universities  finance  their  higher  educations,  particularly  as  it 
Involves  student  aid.    Data  supporting  this  port  of  the  analyst  derive 
Trom  the  two  previously  described  data  bases  augmented  by  four  ststp. 
student  resource  and  expenditures  surveys  (Arizona,  California,  New  York 
and  Wisconsin) .    Questions  asked  of  these  data  are:    Where  do  aid 
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recipients  and  ron-ald  recipients  obtain  resources  for  collere 
attendance?    How  do  the  expenditure  oatterns  and  personal 
characteristics  of  a<d  recipients  differ  from  students  who  do  nor 
receive  aid? 

Both  parts  of  this  study  are  based  on  sample  survey  data.  The 
public  higher  education  student  aid  recipient  data  base  surveyed 
archival  records  of  Institutions*  and  the  state  resource  and 
expenditures  data  surveyed  students  directly  (except  where  supplemented 
by  archival  data  in  the  Hew  York  data).    In  either  case*  using 
Institutional  records  or  student:  self-report,  changes  In  student  aid 
produce  only  estimates  based  on  survey  data  and  may  vary  from  actual 
conditions.    Estimates  of  the  error  associated  with  those  surveys  will 
be  presented  later. 

Findings  Concerning  Student  Aid  In  Public  Higher  Education 

A  previous  study  of  the  19R1-82  public  higher  education  student  aid 

recipient  data  base  (Staropen,  1983)  concluded  that: 

Student  aid  programs  do  what  they  were  originally  Intended 
to  do.    They  distribute  dollars  -  mostly  federal  -  to  students 
who  would  otherwise  have  difficulty  financing  a  college  education. 
In  doing  so  they  promote  vertical  equity,  that  Is  they  make 
higher  education  affordable  to  those  least  able  to  pay. 

Analysis  of  1983-84  data  continues  to  supporr  this  conclusion. 

Despite  changes  In  the  distribution  and  amounts  to  students  attending 

rublic  colleges  and  universities — and  despite  an  estimated  7  percent 

decline  In  student  aid  dollars  In  public  higher  education — student  aid 

continues  to  be  mainly  targeted  on  low  Income  students.    Both  data  bases 

show  that  more  than  85  percent  of  alt  aid  recipients  have  famllv  or 

persona1.  Incomes  below  a  level  approximating  the  national  median  Income 

for  ramltlep  of  four.    Also,  roughlv  half  of  all  aid  recipients  thev 
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did  In  1981-1982)  have  incomes  at  or  below  levels  defining  poverty  for 
families  of  four. 

Other  findings  of  Interest  Include: 

1.  The  characteristics  of  student  aid  recipients  have  changed 
somewhat.    Between  1981-82  and  1983-84,  the  total  number  of  aid 
recipients  In  public  higher  e  ducat  J ,  .'declined  2.3  percent,  but 
the  proportion  of  aid  recipients  who  veri  nenbers  of  minority 
groups  declined  t     Jtantlally  more  sharply,  by  12. 4  percent  (from 
609,303  to  533,596  students).    Overall,  aid  recipients  tended  to  be 
Increasingly  white,  older,  Independent,  married,  and  attending 
part  time.    Proportions  of  males  (45  percent)  and  undergraduates 
(97  percent)  among  student  aid  recipients  remained  unchanged. 

2.  Changes  have  occurred  In  the  proportions  of  students  falling  into 
varloUB  Rtudent  aid  recipient  classifications.  Those  qualifying  for 
aid  from  at  least  one  federal,  state,  or  Institutional  program 
according  to  the  most  stringent  needa  analysis  standards  (Fell  or 
Uniform  Mer.hodology) — here  oeflned  as  AID-1  recipients — increaaed 
from  72.0  percent  of  all  aid  recipients  in  1981-82  to  75.9  percent 
In  1983-84.    Thoaa  qualifying  for  aid  according  to  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  program's  needs  analysis  standards,  but  not  receiving 
aid  from  any  AID-1  programs — here  defined  as  A1D-2  recipients — 
dec»  "id  from  19.4  percent  of  all  recipients  in  1981-82  to  14.0 
percent  In  1953-84.    Students  receiving  sld  not  baaed  on 
financial  need  Increased  from  8.7  to  10.2  percent  of  all 
recipients. 
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3.  Total  student  aid  dollars  for  students  attending  public  colleges 
and  universities  declined  from  roughly  $7.2  to  $6.7  billion. 
Accompanying  this  decline,  the  total  number  of  aid  recipience 
declined  ullghtly  from  2.9  to  2.8  million  although  overall 
enrollments  remained  stable  at  9.7  million.  Aid  recipients  as  a 
percentage  of  total  enrollment  remained  close  to  the  30  percent 
figure  reported  In  1981-82.    A  look  at  student  aid  dollars  by 
source  Indicates  that  federal  aid  declined  most,  roughly  $300 
million  ,;'rom  a  base  of  $5.7  billion  in  1981-82).    The  next 
largest  decline.  $173  million,  occurred  in  institutional 
student  aid  (from  a  base  of  $686  million  In  1981-82).    Over  the 
same  period  state  supported  student  aid  Increased  $27  million 
(from  a  base  of  $571  million),  and  aid  from  all  private 
sources  Increased  $5  million  (from  a  base  of  $233  million). 

4.  Students  from  tM  lowest  Income  backgrounds  as  in  1981-82 
r.ended  lo  receive        mainly  In  the  form  of  grants;  students 
frc.«  hi    <?  Income  backgrounds  relied  mostly  on  loans. 
Lover  Income  students  were  also  most  l.-aly  to  attend 

those  public  institution,  charging  the  lowest  tuitions.  Grants 
"V   **id  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  continued  to  outnumber 
any  other  type  of  asr'i^ance  for  students.    The  number  of 
need-based  t,*ants  declined  modestly,  by  5.5  percent.    At  the  same 
time  non-need-based  grants,  awarded  mainly  on  the  .asls  of 
scholastic  merit.  Increased  sharply,  by  32.6  percent.    In  spite 
of  the  change,  however,  the  vast  majority  of  grants  continued 
to  be  need-based.    The  scheduled  phase  out  of  Social 
Security  education  benefits  (by  1985)  was  also  reflected  In  the 
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data,  declining  by  70.8  percent. 

5.  The  number  of  loans  Increased  by  about  50,000  over  the  1.6S 
million  awarded  In  1981-82.    For  Btudents  relying  only  on  loans 
average  amounts  borrowed  declined.    But  for  students  relying  on  a 
combination  of  grants  and  loans  (who  were  slightly  less  numerous 
than  In  1981-82)  there  was  a  slight  Increase  In  average  amounts 
borrowed.    Changes  In  patterns  of  borrowing  were  undoubtedly 
Influenced  by  changes  In  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program, 
which  became  a  need-based  program  between  the  two  years 
studied,  although  under  standards  less  stringent  than  those 
governing  other  need-based  programs. 

6.  For  students  r^Celvi-nx  aid  according  to  the  Pell  and  Uniform 
Methct!dlo£:f  nCandards  (i.e.,  AID-1  recipients)  average  amounts  of 
aid  lncra*3£:;  >v  roughlv  the  same  amount  as  tuition.  Average 
award*  *ad  t'^ild"!*  Increased  by  about  $150  per  student,  but  lagged 
behlnS  t*rt«fta>4»  In  the  total  cost  of  attendance  (which  were  about 
$3r-n  per  l-'UiKent).    A  different  pattern  prevailed  for  students 
rel'»i>m  stt&arlly  on  loans  (AID-2  recipients).    For  them,  total  aid 
dfcraifc-  by  amounts  ranging  between  $200  and  $300  per  student. 

F{ni'j>rtffn  Concerning  How  Students  Pay  for  College 

Tta  public  higher  education  data  bases  provide  a  great  deal  of 
Information  about  the  distribution  of  aid  and  various  ways  that  aid 
recipients  finance  their  college  educations.    However,  by  themselves 
they  cannot  tell  us  how  aid  recipients  differ  from  other  students  (I.e., 
personal  characteristics,  expenditure  patterns,  and  resource  .  ror 
financing  college  attendance).    In  order  to  shed  light  on  these  Issues, 
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we  alao  tiffed    student  resource  end  expenditure  surveys  compiled  In  four 
atatei:    Arizona,  California,  Hew  York  and  Wisconsin.    Sines  thess  data 
are  not  direct1/  comparable,  comparison  csn  pose  methodological  risks. 
.Hoyevers  en  analysis  of  the  four  stste  dsts  bsses  (Stamper)  end  Fenske, 
1984)  revesled  dramatic  alsillerltlee  among  the  four  etetes,  and  where 
deta  ovarlep  tha  national  date  bases,  the  following  comparisons  can  be 
made  with  relative  confidence. 

1.  Students  enrolled  In  public  colleges  and  universities  who 
sre  AID-1  recipients  hsvs  sverege  Incomes  hslf  ss  Urge  as 
those  who  do  not  receive  any  financial  aid  ($15*000  versus 
$32*400,  respectively).    Average  incomes  of  students  mainly 
receiving  loens  (AID-2)  or  sld  not  bssed  on  demonstrated 
financial  need  (AID-3)  ere  lower  then  those  of  non-aid 
recipients,  but  not  ss  low  ss  ths  AID-1  reclplente. 

Students  who  are  members  of  minority  groups  snd  female 
students  ere  most  often  found  In  the  AID-1  category.  In 
particular,  minority  group  atudents  ere  more  than  twice 
as  likely  as  othere  to  be  AID-1  recipients.    Single  students 
(including  widowed,  divorced,  and  separated  studsnts)  account 
for  more  than  eight  out  of  ten  students  in  sll  aid  recipient 
categories.  Also,  more  then  hslf  of  sll  students  consider 
themselves  dependent  on  their  psrente  for  financial  support. 

2.  All  types  of  students  (whether  sided  or  not)  psy  similar  amounts 
to  sttend  public  colleges  snd  universities.    There  are  onlv 
minor  variations  in  expenditures  for  tuition  and  fees,  books 
and  supplies,  room  snd  bosrd,  transportation,  and  peraonal 
items. 
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3.  There  are  narked  differences  In  the  ways  that  various  typea  of 
students  obtain  reaourcea  for  financing  college  education. 

In  deacendlng  order:  AID-1  recipients  rely  on  grants, 
loans,  personal  resources,  work  and  parents.    AID-2  reclptenta 
rely  on  loans,  personal  resources,  work,  grants,  and  parents. 
AID-3  recipients  rely  on  parents,  work,  granta,  personal 
reaourcea,  and  loans;  non-sided  students  (by  definition 
excluded  from  grants  ar.d  loana)  rely  on  parents,  personal 
resources,  and  work. 

4.  High  proportions  of  students  work  while  attending  college. 
Three  of  the  four  state  data  bases  (California*  New  "York,  and 
Wisconsin)  contain  percentagea  of  students  employed  during  the 
school  year  and  during  the  aummer  months.    Acroas  nesrly  all 
categories  of  students,  more  thsn  hslf  were  employed  during  the 
school  year  and  more  than  three-quartera  during  the  aummer 
months.    Also,  very  high  proportions  of  AID-1  recipients 
(rsnglng  between  61  snd  84  percent)  worked  during  the  school 
yesr. 

5.  Aided  and  non-sided  students  do  not  appear  to  differ  In  terms  of 
academic  preparation  and  grade  point  average,  although  data 
representing  two  states  comprise  too  small  a  sample  to  wsrrant 
firm  overall  conclusions.    Two  of  the  four  state  surveys, 
Wisconsin  snd  California,  Included  questions  sbout  either  high 
school  class  rsnk  or  college  grade  point  averages.    At  the 
University  of  Wlsconsln-Madlson  more  than  eight:  out  of  ten 
students  of  all  typea  reported  ranking  In  the  top  third  of  their 
high  school  graduating  classes.    The  California  survey  Included 
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students  attending  public  two-year,  four-year  and  reaearch 


institutions.    At  every  level  and  for  every  category  of  students 


from  AID-1  to  the  non-aided,  the  grade  point  average  was  roughly 


the  same. 


Conclusions 

Student  aid  continues  to  be  targeted  primarily  on  students  from  low 
Income  backgrounds.     In  this  respect  few  changes  have  occurred  since 
1981-82.    However,  Incremental  steps  seem  to  be  leading  away  from  this 
standard.    Overall,  average  Incomes  of  aid  recipients  appear  to  be 
Increasing  and  the  type  of  aid  relied  most  heavily  upon  by  students  In 
the  lowest  Income  categories  (grants')  appears  to  be  declining.  Also, 
there  have  been  sharp  declines  In  aid  recipients  who  are  members  of 
minority  groups,  an  Important  population  In  past  efforts  to  promote 
higher  education  opportunity.    This  trend  deserves  close  scrutiny  by 
policy  makers  and  the  higher  education  community. 

The  state  surveys  Indicate  thnt  AID-1  recipients*  average  Income  is 
half  as  large  as  that  of  non-aided  students;  yet  all  students  pay 
roughly  equal  amounts  to  attend  college.    Thus,  It  appears  that  student 
aid  is  serving  its  Intended  purpose  of  lessening  Income  barriers  in 
order  to  increase  opportunities  to  attend  higher  education  for  those 
least  able  to  pay.    The  data  also  suggest  that  aid  is  not  so  abundant  as 
to  discourage  large  percentages  of  aid  reclplenta  from  working  both 
during  and  between  school  years  in  order  to  finance  college  attendance. 
The  data  also  suggest  that  aid  recipients  are  as  likely  to  maintain 
satisfactory  academic  progress  as  other  students.    Thus,  the  principal 
difference  between  aid  recipients  and  non-aid  recipients  appears  to  be 
prlnr  economic  condition,  a  factor  difficult  to  correct  through 
mechanlsr.s  other  than  student  aid. 


51-473  0-86-4 
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2.  BACKGROUND.  DATA,  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  FINDINGS 


This  study  analysts  changes  in  financial  assistance  for  Btudenta 
attending  public  colleges  and  universities  between  1981-82  and  1983-84. 
This  time  span,  though  short,  represents  a  potential  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  student  aid.    Between  President  Johnson's  "War  on 
Poverty"  in  1964— which  initiated  federal  student  aid  aimed  at  removing 
financial  barriers  to  higher  education  access — and  the  Carter  years, 
student  aid  experienced  rapid  growth  and  development.    The  year  1981-87, 
the  last  year  when  Carter  Administration  policies  were  in  effect, 
provides  a  measure  of  what  had  been  achieved.    When  President  Reagan 
came  into  office  student  aid,  as  veil  as  the  federal  government's  role 
more  generally  in  providing  aid  for  all  levels  of  education,  became  a 
much  debated  Issue. 

Background  to  the  Study 

Between  1970-71,  when  reporting  on  student  aid  programs  became  s 
routine  activity,  and  1983-84,  federal  and  state  grants  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  financial  need  (In  constant  1982  dollars)  grew  from  $.9  billion 
to  $3.7  billion.    Overall,  governmental  investment  in  student  aid  for 
higher  education  Increased  from  $8.6  billion  to  $13.0  billion  (also  in 
constant  dollars)  and  need-based  aid  as  a  percentage  of  total  aid 
increased  from  52.5  percent  to  89.1  percent.     (Gillespie  and  Carlson, 
1983,  1985). 

The  preceding  figures  show  that  student  aid  has  played  an  Important 
role  in  financing  higher  education  for  a  substantial  period  and  that 
over  time  there  has  been  a  clear  trend  toward  increasing  aid  on  the 
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basis  of  financial  need.    But  what  are  sorm  of  the  impacts  of  thip  aid 
and  how  have  student  aid  program  chnnged  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  decade?    What  proportion  of  total  enrollment  receive  aid  and  how 
has  this  proportion  changed  In  recent  years?    What  are  the  character- 
istics of  various  kinds  of  programs  and  how  are  they  employed  to  help 
various  kinds  of  students  finance  college  attendance?    Also*  how  do  aid 
recipients  compare  with  those  students  who  do  not  receive  aid?    Is  there 
evidence  Indicating  the  extent  to  which  need-based  student  a5d  Is 
achieving  Its  Intended  purpose  of  promoting  educational  opportunity  and 
social  mobility  for  students  from  economically  disadvantaged 
backgrounds? 

During  the  summer  of  1981*  the  lack  of  Integrated  Information 
with  which  to  examine  these  questions  motivated  three  national 
associations  representing  public  colleges  and  universities — the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges*  the  American  Association 
of  State  Colleges  and  Universities*  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges — to  lointly  seek  funds  fiom 
the  Ford  and  Exxon  Education  foundations  for  the  development  of  a 
student  aid  recipient  data  bank  representing  public  higher  education. 
These  foundations  also  sponsored  development  of  an  analogous  data  bank 


representing  private  colleges  and  universities.       Tn  1983-84 
development  of  a  second  student  aid  recipient  data  bank  representing 
both  public  and  private  higher  education  received  financial  support 


The  public  higher  education  data  bases  are  closely  similar  to 
those  developed  for  private  higher  education.    In  fact*  the  public  data 
bases  employ  a  model  originally  developed  and  tested  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  (NIICU) .  Essentially 
Identical  Institutional  and  student  questionnaires  were  uped  and  both 
studies  employed  the  same  sampling  techniques.    Efforts  have  also  been 
made  to  closely  coordinate  dats  hase  construction  across  both  sectors  of 
higher  education.  —  -        -  - 
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from  the  Ford  Foundation  through  a  grant  to  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

This  study  provides  a  bread  overview  of  student  aid  for  public 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  and  describes  recent  changes,  as 
reflected  in  the  first  and  second  waves  of  the  puhlic  higher 
education  survey.    Specifically,  this  study  focuses  on  student  aid 
recipients  attending  public  two-year  colleges,  liberal  arts  colleges, 
comprehensive  colleges  and  universities,  public  research  universities 
and  degree  granting  institutions  with  special  missions  (see  Appendix  E 
for  a  listing  of  participating  schools) . 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  most  important  products  of  our  study 
are  data  bases  themselves,  which  can  be  used  to  answer  many  questions 
other  than  the  ones  explored  here.    We  expect  others  to  ask  additional 
questions,  some  of  them  difficult,  and  we  expect  the  data  bases,  in 
consequence,  to  be  continuously  Improved  as  they  are  used  to  answer  new 
questions.    Accordingly,  copies  of  the  data  bases,  altered  only  to  the 
extent  of  protecting  the  identity  of  participating  institutions,  are 
accessible  through  the  American  Council  on  Education. 


The  principal  sources  of  Information  for  this  effort  are  two  public 
higher  education  student  aid  recipient  data  bases  repreeenting  the 
academic  years  1961-82  and  1983-64.    These  are  augmented  by  recent 
student  resource  and  expenditure  surveys  developed  In  four  states 
(Arizona,  California,  New  York  and  Wisconsin),  to  enable  comparisons 
between  aided  and  non-aided  students  to  be  made. 

The  two  public  higher  education  student  aid  recipient  data  bases 
are  unique  compared  to  other  sources  of  Information  about  student  aid  in 
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that  they  lntegrst*  all  forms  nf  aid  knovm  to  Institutional  student  aid 
officers,  ond  Include  federal,  state,  Inst ltutlnnal  and  prtvotely 
supported  proRroms.    Because  of  this  integration.  It  Is  possible  for  the 
first  time  to  generate  undupllcated  counts  nf  aid  recipients  receiving 
varying  combinations  of  grants,  loans,  and  work-study  assistance  and  to 
Identify  patterns  In  the  packaging  of  student  aid  over  time. 

As  with  the  1981-82  study,  the  1983-R4  study  Is  designed  to  show 
the  distribution  of  student  aid  across  a  variety  of  groups  characterized 
by  dependency  status,  academic  level,  registration  status,  minority 
group  membership,  marital  status,  sex  and  Income  categories. 
Institutional  type,  and  geographic  region.    These  disaggregations  are 
further  divided  Into  four  mutually  exclusive  categories  of  student  aid 
recipients:     (a)  AID-1  (students  receiving  aid  from  at  least  one 
federal,  state,  or  Institutional  program  on  the  basis  of  stringent  needs 
analysis  tests,  I.e.,  the  Pell  or  Unifnrm  Methodology),  (b)  ATD-2 
(students  receiving  aid  under  less  stringent  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
needs  analysis  standards  but  not  from  the  programs  under  ATD-1),  (c) 
ATD-3  (students  receiving  aid  nnly  from  programs  without  needs  tests), 
and  (d)  N-A1D  (students  not  receiving  student  aid  at  the  time  the 
surveys  were  administered). 

The  four  state  data  bases  are  the  result  of  Independent  surveys 
undertaken  In  Arizona,  California,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  Although 
not  strictly  comparable  either  to  one  another  or  to  the  twn  nationally 
representative  data  bases,  they  do  Include  similar  variables  (student 
financial  aid,  demographic,  and  Institutional),  which  can  be  used  to 
construct  aid  recipient  categories  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
national  data  bases  (I.e.,  AID-1*  ATP-2  and  ATD-3) •    In  addition, 
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they  provide  information  on  students  who  receive  no  aid  (N-AID) ,  thus 
allowing  comparisons  between  aided  and  non-aided  students. 

The  1983-84  Public  Higher  Education  Student  Aid  Recipient  Data  Base 
was  constructed  from  a  population  of  1,957  public  higher  education 
institutions  with  enrollments  of  500  or  more.    Following  Arthur  Kirsch's 
sampling  methodology  a  stratified  random  sample  was  drawn  representing 
five  institutional  types  (research,  comprehensive,  liberal  arts, 
two-year  and  special)  and  five  geographical  regions  (North  Central, 
Mid-Atlantic,  North  East,  Southwest,  and  Vest).    Of  the  270  institutions 
initially  contacted,  216  or  80  percent  agreed  to  participate,  down 
slightly  from  tha  1981-82  agreement  rate  of  84  percent.    A  33  percent 
overlap  in  participating  schools  between  the  1981-82  and  1983-84  data 
base  was  obtained  to  provide  a  longitudinal  subsample  of  schools. 

Student  Financial  Aid  Officers  at  participating  institutions  were 
instructed  to  draw  a  1  in  40  random  sample  of  all  student  aid  recipient 
files  from  which  information  was  used  to  complete  "Student  Aid  Recipient 
Surveys."    One  survey  was  completed  for  each  student  record  in  the 
sample.    The  final  data  base  contained  10,200  records  compared  to  11,970 
in  1981-82.    Following  Arthur  Kirsch's  model,  weights  were  applied  so 
that  the  sample  records  were  characteristic  of  the  underlying  population 
of  2.8  million  students.    Each  weighted  student  record  represented 
approximately  250  students. Consequently,  proportions  hereby  reported 
constitute  projections.    It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  sample 
design  produced  small  standard  errors  for  each  relevant  population 
parameter.    Although  not  reported,  the  standard  errors  of  the  estimates 
used  in  the  sample  size  of  10,200  records  were  less  than  1/100. 
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The  Arizona  study  was  a  nail  survey  of  1,694  students  from  36 
post-secondary  Institutions  In  four  sectors  (public  colleges  and 
universities,  private  non-profit  colleges,  community  colleges  and 
proprietary  Institutions)  for  the  1963-64  academic  year.    A  probability 
sample  was  used  and  the  overall  response  rate  to  the  mall  survey  was 
35.4  percent  (Erbschloe  and  Fenske,  1984).    The  California  survey 
obtained  data  by  mall  from  7.9,000  students  for  the  1981-82  academic  year 
with  a  response  rate  of  36.3  percent  (Hills  and  Van  Dusen,  1982).  The 
New  York  survey  obtained  student  Burvey  responses  to  resource  and 
expenditure  Items  for  the  1982-83  academic  year,  with  background 
Information  provided  by  college  registrars.    A  random  sample  of  full  and 
part-time  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  was  used  and  a  SO  percent 
response  rate  was  obtained  (Cross,  1983).    Finally,  the  Wisconsin  survey 
obtained  information  over  the  telephone  from  a  random  sample  of  639 
undergraduates  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  In  1983-84,  and  an 
88  percent  response  rate  was  obtained. 

Organization  of  Findings 

Most  of  the  tables  In  this  paper  report  simple  mean  values  of 
various  types  of  aid,  sorted  by  grouping  varlablea.  The  number  of 
students  represented  in  groups  after  sorting  varies  across  different 
student  characteristics,  due  to  the  fact  that  all  student  aid  recipient 
records  in  the  data  base  do  not  include  complete  background  information. 
For  example,  ethnic  information  is  not  as  extensively  reported  as 
information  about  sex  and  marital  status.  Because  of  this,  care  must  be 
taken  in  making  direct  comparisons  across  tables.    (See  Appendix  A  for  a 
detailed  discussion  of  methodology). 
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We  begin  our  discussion  of  findings  by  describing  the  brood 
dimensions  of  student  aid  In  public  hlRher  education  and  the  chsnges 
that  have  occurred  since  1981-82.    We  then  proceed  to  examine  sld 
recipient  characteristics  and  their  chsnges,  Including  types  of 
Institutions  attended  and  geographic  region.    We  end  our  discussion  by 
using  the  student  resource  and  expenditure  surveys  In  four  different 
states  to  Identify  differences  between  students  who  receive  aid  and 
students  who  do  not. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  as  noted,  students  were  divided  Into 
three  non-overlapping  categories.    ATD-1  recipients  Include  students  who 
receive  aid  from  at  least  one  federal,  state,  or  Institutional  program 
according  to  the  most  stringent  needs  analysis  standards  (I.e.,  the 
standards  of  the  Fell  or  Uniform  Methodology  needs  analysis  systems). 
Roughly  three  out  of  four  public  college  students  whose  aid  Is  recorded 
In  the  files  of  campus  student  aid  offices  fall  Into  this  category. 
ATD-2  students  also  receive  aid  on  the  basis  of  need,  but  the  standards 
for  these  students  are  less  stringent  than  for  AID-1  recipients.  Such 
students  may  also  receive  other  forms  of  aid,  but  none  from  programs  In 
the  AID-1  category. 

AID- 3  students  receive  aid  that  Is  not  based  on  demonstrated 
financial  need,  most  often  directly  from  sources  external  to  the 
institution,  including  aid  from  Sources  such  as*  organizations,  schools, 
employers  or  government  agencies  outside  the  regular  student  aid  system 
(e.g.,  Veterans  and  Social  Security  administrations).    Campus  student 
aid  officers  nearly  always  maintain  files  on  all  AID-1  and  AID-2 
recipients.    However,  records  for  AID-3  recipients  are  leas  reliable. 
AID-3  recipients  are  typically  unknown  to  their  institutions  except  in 
cases  where  students  become  known  to  campus  student  aid  officers  through 
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their  applications  for  need-based  aid.    Data  on  AID-3  recipients  are 
Included  In  the  public  higher  education  student  sld  recipient  data  bsses 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  known  ro  such  Institutions,  constituting 
roughly  3  percent  of  all  aid  recipients.    However,  becsuse  of  the 
partial  nature  of  the  Institutions!  records  for  such  students  they  sre 
excluded  from  several  of  the  tables  sppesrlng  In  the  body  of  this  study. 
Such  exclusions  are  noted  on  the  tsbles.    Finally,  near  the  end  of  the 
study,  reference  Is  made  to  s  fourth  cstegory  of  students:  N-AID 
(non-aid  recipients).    Across  all  public  higher  education  this  cstegory 
Includes  roughly  70  percent  of  all  students. 

Before  describing  specific  findings,  we  should  briefly  describe  the 
treatment  of  Guaranteed  Student  Losns  (GSL)  In  this  study.    In  1981-82, 
the  year  for  which  the  first  student  aid  recipient  data  base  was 
developed,  GSL  recipients  were  not  required  to  demonstrate  f'nsnclal 
need.    The  97th  Congress  (Jsnuary  1981-December  1982)  sdded  a  financial 
need  requirement,  and  by  1983-84  all  GSL  recipients  were  required  to 
undergo  needs  analysis,  even  though,  as  earlier  mentioned,  under  less 
stringent  standards  thsn  those  governing  other  need-based  programs. 
Accordingly,  the  GSL  program  should  logically  be  classified  as  sn  AID-3 
program  In  1981-82  and  sn  AID-2  program  In  1983-84. 

We  have  chosen  to  Include  GSLs  as  an  AID-2  need-based  program  In 
both  years i    The  primary  reason  for  putting  It  In  the  same  category  In 
both  years  Is  to  preserve  continuity  for  comparative  purposes.    Ve  have 
chosen  to  Include  It  as  need-based  because  In  both  years  roughly 
two-thirds  of  all  GSL  recipients  also  received  assistance  from  AID-1 
programs,  Indicating  thst  the  majority  of  these  students  did  Indeed 
partlclpste  In  the  program  because  of  financial  need  even  before  It  was 
a  requirement.    We  should  also  note  that  the  principal  providers  of  GSL 
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loana—  banks— were  routinely  Informing  the  relevant  educational  Institu- 
tion of  their  lending  actions  even  In  1981-82.    Institutional  reporta  on 
participation  In  the  GSL  program  were  quite  similar  In  both  of  the  years 
studied.    Therefore  we  assume  that  Institutions  were  as  well  Informed 
about  participation  In  1981-82  as  they  were  two  years  later. 

There  are  two  basic  ways  of  summarizing  and  comparing  the 
distribution  of  student  aid,  both  of  which  are  employed  In  thla  study. 
The  one  most  frequently  used  Is  to  average  all  student  aid  dollars 
across  broad  categories  such  as  grants,  loans,  work,  and  other 
assistance.    This  approach  provides  an  undupllcated  count  of  aid 
recipients  and  permits  a  general  overview  of  how  aid  Is  packaged  and 
distributed.    The  other  approach  Identifies  the  actual  number  of 
students  receiving  aid  by  Individual  programs  and  shows  average  amounts 
received  by  such  students.    The  second  approach  provides  Insight  Into 
the  relative  sire  and  Importance  of  Individual  programs,  whereas  the 
first  approach  simply  averages  amounts  of  aid  provided  by  each  program. 

3.  DIMENSIONS  OF  STUDENT  AID  IN  PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

In  1981-82  and  1983-84,  two-year  and  four-or-more  year  public 
colleges  and  universities  enrolled  9.7  million  students.    During  each  of 
these  years  allghtly  less  than  3.0  million  studenta  were  recorded  as 
receiving  some  form  of  financial  assistance  from  sources  other  than 
their  families  (30.0  percent  In  1981-82  and  29.3  percent  In  1983-84). 
Of  these,  2.1  million  In  1981-82  and  2.2  million  In  1983-84  were  AIO-1 
recipients;    0.6  million  In  1981-R2  and  0.4  million  In  1983-84  were 
A10-2  recipients;    0.3  million  In  both  years  were  AID-3  recipients. 
Even  though  enrollments  and  proportions  of  enrollees  receiving  aid 
remained  quite  stable  during  both  years  studied,  however,  we  estimate 
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that  aid  dollars  for  students  attending  public  colleges  and  universities 
declined  by  roughly  $0.5  billion,  from  $7.2  billion  In  1981-82  to  $6.7 
billion  in  1983-86. 

Table  1  shows  changes  In  the  distribution  of  student  aid  dollars 
between  1981-82  and  1983-84  by  AID  category  and  bv  dependency  statns. 
(Students  claimed  by  their  parents  as  dependents  for  tax  purposes  are 
defined  dependent  students,  students  not  claimed  and  financially 
Independent  are  defined  as  Independent  students,  students  whose 
dependent  status  Is  unknown  are  unclassified  atudenta.1 

The  largest  ahlfc— in  dollars— between  the  two  years  was  between 
AID-1  and  AID- 2  recipients.    The  percentage  of  dollars  f loving  to  AID-1 
recipients  Increased  f row  76  to  81  percent  of  total  student  aid  dollars, 
for  example,  while  percentages  flowing  to  AID-2  recipients  declined  from 
22  to  13  percent.    These  changes  are  mainly  explained  by  changes  in  the 
GSL  program.    Somewhat  paradoxically,  given  that  the  financial  need  teat 
introduced  by  Congress  was  less  stringent  than  the  one  governing  AID-1 
programs,  the  effect  of  the  GSL  change,  as  evidenced  In  the  data,  was 
that  loan  dollars  flowing  to  AIP-1  recipients  increased  by  $0.2  billion, 
while  loan  dollars  flowing  to  AID-2  recplents  declined  bv  $0.6 
billion— for  a  net  decline  of  $.6  billion  In  loans  to  students  In  public 
Institutions.    This  amount  also  accounts  for  80  percent  of  the  total 
decline  In  student  aid  dollars.    The  remaining  20  percent  Is  accounted 
for  by  a  $.1  billion  decline  in  other  aid— that  is,  aid  not  normally 
considered  standard  grant,  loan,  or  work  study  programs.    Total  grant 
and  work  study  dollars  remained  stable,  although  there  was  aome 
redistribution  of  dollars  among  aid  recipient  categories:    grants  and 
other  aid  for  AID-1  recipients  each  declined  hy  $0.1  billion,  for 
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Tahl*  I 

Tot*l  T)oll  i     in  firauts.  Loans*  Work  Study  and  Other  Asst stance  by 
Tvpe  of  Atd  Rectptent 
(in  btllions) 


Type  Grants       Loans        Work/         Other        Total  Z 

Recipient  Study 

AIDI 

1981  $2.7           $1.6            $.8            $.2           $5.3  74 

1983  2.6            1.8              .9              .1            5.4  81 

AID2 

1981  .1             1.4              .1              .0            1.6  22 

1983  .1              .8              .0              .0              .9  13 

AID* 

l^t  .?.               .0               .0              .1               .3  4 

1983  .3              .0              .0              .1              .4  6 

Total 

1981  3.0            3.0              .9              .3            7.2  100 

1983  3.0            2.6              .9              .2            6.7  100 


Dependent 

1981  1.7  1.6  .5  .2  4.0  55 

1983  1.7  1.5  .5  .1  3.8  57 

Independent 

1981  1.2  1.0  .4  .1  2.7  38 


no 
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example,  whereas  work  study  assistance  for  AID-1  recipients  increased  by 
$0.1  billion.    Non-need-based  grants,  mainly  merit-based  scholarships! 
increased  $0.1  billion,  and  work  study  assistance  for  AID-2  recipients 
declined  $0.1  billion. 

Shifts  among  dependency  categories  also  centered  on  loans.  There 
was  a  net  decline  of  $0.6  billion  in  loans  In  the  unclassified  student 
category,  for  example,  e  $0.1  billion  decrease  in  loans  for  dependent 
students,  and  a  $0.1  billion  Increase  in  loans  for  independent  students. 
The  only  other  change  was  a  $.1  billion  decline  in  "other"  aid  for 
dependent  students.    Otherwise,  the  distribution  of  grant  and  work/studv 
assistance  across  all  categories  remained  unchanged. 

Student  aid  is  mainly  sponsored  by  the  federal  government. 
However,  state  governments,  the  institutions  themselves  and  private 
sources  (typically  small  grants  or  loans  from  local  organizations)  are 
also  Important  sponsors.    Table  2  shows  dollars  from  each  of  these 
sources  and  changes  that  occurred  between  1981-82  and  1983-86. 

Among  the  four  sources  appearing  in  Table  2  Increases  occurred  in 
state  aid  and  aid  *rom  private  sources,  while  decreases  occurred  in 
federal  and  Institutional  aid.    The  largest  dollar  decline  occurred  in 
federal  programs.    Federal  aid  declined  by  roughlv  $0.3  billion  from  a 
base  of  $5.7  billion  in  1981-82.    The  second  largest  dollar  decline, 
and  the  largest  percent  decline  (-?5.2  percent),  occurred  In 
institutional  sponsored  aid,  down  roughly  $0.2  billion  from  *  base  of 
$0.7  billion  in  1981-82.    Counteracting  these  declines  to  a  limited 
degree  were  Increases  In  state  student  aid  (up  $27  million)  and  aid  from 
private  sources  (up  $5  million). 
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Table  2 

Public  Higher  Education  Student  Aid  Dollars  by  Source 


Federal 
St.^te 

Institution 

Private 

Total 


1981-82 
$5,702,783,253 
570,785,025 
686,265,075 
232,896,189 
$7,192,729,562 


1983-86 
$5,607,131,698 
597,695,926 
513,160,339 
237,899,860 
$6,755,687,801 


112 


ERIC 
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A  more  detailed  comparison  of  changes  in  sources  of  funding  and 
participation  in  individual  programs  is  provided  in  Table  3.  Here 
individual  programs  are  listed  under  headings  indicating  their  sources 
of  support.    Also  shovn  by  program  are  projected  numbers  of 
participants ,  average  awards ,  participants  as  a  percentage  of  all  aid 
recipient*,  and  participants  as  a  percentage  of  headcount  enrollment  in 
public  higher  education. 

Table  3  also  allows  us  to  trace  the  reason  for  the  previously 
reported  overall  decline  in  federal  student  aid.    Declines  are  shown  in 
numbers  of  participants  in  the  Fell  and  SEOG  (Supplemental  Education 
Opportunity  Grant)  grant  programs,  the  GSL  program,  the  Health 
Professions  and  Nursing  programs  and  the  Social  Security  Education 
Benefits  Program.    At  the  same  time,  increases  occurred  in  the  number  of 
NDSL  (National  Direct  Student  Loan),  CWSP  (College  Work/Studv),  and 
Other  program  recipients,  and  in  two  programs  that  did  not  appear  in  the 
1981-82  data,  the  PLUS  (Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate  Students)  and 
ALAS  (Auxiliary  Loan  Assistant  Students)  programs.    The  overall  decline 
Is  because  the  declines  outweigh  the  increases. 

The  percent  columns  illuminate  an  important  aspect  of  federal 
student  aid.    Of  the  14  federal  programs  listed,  only  5  (Pell,  SEOG, 
NDSL,  CWSP  and  GSL)  provide  assistance  to  substantial  percentages  of 
public  college  aid  recipients.    Of  these  the  Pell  program,  which 
assisted  61.0  percent  of  all  aid  recipients    (17.9  percent  of  all 
students)  in  public  institutions,  1983-84,  is  by  far  the  mist  important 
in  terms  of  numbers  aided.    The  next  most  used  program  was  GSL,  which 


Table  3 


Institutional  Aid 
Non-need  Grant 
Need  Baaed  Grant 
Son-CWSP  Work 
Fellowship* 
Assistant  ship* 
tang  Tern  La an 
Eaployee  Benefits* 
Dependent  Waiver* 
Other* 

Federal  Aid 

Pell  Grant 
SEOC  Grant 
HDSL  (loan) 
CUSP  (work) 
F1SL/CSL  (loan) 
PLUS  (loan) 
ALAS  :ioan)« 
Soc.  Sec.  (grant)* 
Health  Prof,  (grant) 
Health  Prof,  (loan) 
Nursing  Grant 
Nursing  Loan 

Veterauc  Benf.  (grant)*  * 
Other* 
State  Aid 

Kerlt  Crant* 

Heed  Eased  Crant  (SS1C) 

Entitlement  Crant* 

Campus  Crant* 

State  vork-ttudy 

Rehabilitation  Grant* 

Other* 

Other  Aid 


Number 

of  Aid 

Rtclplenta  and  Average  Awarda  by  Prograa  and  Recipient!  aa 

Percent!  of  All  Studenta 

Receiving  Aid  and  Headcount 

Enrollment 

19B1-82 

1983-84 

1 

Average     %  Aid 

Z 

f 

Average 

Z  Aid 

Z 

Award 

Recipient  a 

Enrollment 

Awarda 

Recipient! 

Enrollment 

(N-2,906.479) 

(N*9, 690,101) 

(N-2 ,838,897) 

(N-9,682,734) 

15^,414 

$  857 

5.3 

1.6 

185,554 

S  650 

6.5 

1.9 

149,353 

579 

5.1 

1.6 

114,102 

648 

V4.0 

1.2 

151,639 

1260 

5.2 

1.6 

95,409 

1285 

3.4 

1.0 

12,390 

1241 

.4 

.  .1 

6,565 

1959 

r  -2 

.1  • 

48,329 

2259 

1.7 

.5 

32,757 

3399 

1.2 

.3 

36,757 

438 

1.3 

.4 

17,217 

983 

.6 

.2 

3.447 

961 

.1 

.0 

8,172 

863 

.3 

.1 

5.138 

542 

.2 

.1 

5,372 

966 

.2 

.1 

147,995 

876 

5.1 

1.5 

53,911 

791 

1.9 

.6 

1,861.685 

863 

64.1 

19.4 

i;732,B64 

945 

61.0 

17.9 

473.741 

554 

16.3 

4.9 

453,848 

530 

16.0 

4.7 

463.710 

776 

16.0 

4.8 

573,778 

865 

20.0 

5.9 

519,590 

ioai 

17.9 

5.4 

578,846 

1205 

20.4 

5.9 

1,102,205 

2305 

37.9 

11.5 

1,019,\TO 

2002 

33.9 

10.5 

18,273 

2269 

.6 

.2 

3,828 

2439 

.1 

.0 

81.333 

2049 

2.8 

.8 

23,764 

1551 

.8 

.2  M 

504 

2033 

.0 

.0 

508 

1094 

.0 

.0  " 

8,344 

2254 

.3 

.1 

12,830 

1923 

.5 

.1 

8,925 

535 

.3 

.1 

J750 

763 

.0 

.0 

9,932 

874 

.3 

.1 

8,927 

939 

.3 

.1 

34,982 

2762 

1.2 

.4 

34,982 

2762 

1.2 

.4 

40.421 

1857 

1.4 

.4 

42,471 

1766 

1.5 

.4 

24,071 
656,768 
61,329 
63,144 
62,172 
20,096 
80,773 


424 
506 
555 
706 

1C26 
739 

1006 


.8 
22.6 
2.1 
2.7 
2.2 

.7 
2.8 


.3 
6.8 
.6 
.7 
.6 
.2 
.8 


63,382 
676,605 
60,286 
23,366 
22,502 
28,603 
97,393 


516 
562 
776 
667 
1349 
721 
731 


2.2 
23.8 

2.1 
.8 
.8 

1.0 

3.4 


.6 
7.0 
.6 
.2 

.  ^3 
1.0 


o 

QO 


Scholarships* 
Loana  * 

Eamlnga  of  Record* 


99,176 
26,671 
47,248 


699 
1935 
2370 


1.0 
.3 
.5 


119,216 
6,449 
46,306 


908 
1466 
2596 


4.2 
.2 
1.6 


'Institutional  record*  incomplete 
••1984  Veteran'e  benefits  assumed  equal  to  1981-82  because  of  noncompareblc  data  collection. 
Note:  The  percentage  columns  sum  to  more  than  100  percent  because  of  overlapping  amounts 
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assisted  35.9  percent  of  all  aid  recipients  (10.5  percent  of  all 
students)  in  public  institutions.    The  programs  were  reversed  in 
importance  with  respect  to  the  total  amount  of  dollars  provided, 
however,  because  the  average  award  from  GSL  was  more  than  twice  that 
from  Pell  ($2,002  versus  $945).    Thus,  awards  from  GSL  totaled  roughly 
$2  billion  (1,019,900  x  $2002)  versus  a  Pell  total  of  $1.6  billion 
(1,732,864  x  $945). 

Institutional  aid,  the  category  showing  the  second  largest  dollar 
decline  between  1981-82  and  1983-84,  is  composed  of  nine  programs,  onlv 
four  of  which  are  routinely  monitored  by  campus  student  aid  offices. 
Because  so  many  of  these  programs  fall  outside  campus  student  aid 
systems,  interyear  comparisons  are  less  reliable  than  for  major  federal 
programs.    However,  declines  in  numbers  of  aid  recipients  also  appear 
for  the  four  programs  that  are  regularly  monitored  by  campus  student  aid 
operations.    Three  of  these  (Need-Based  Grant,  Non-CWSP  Work  and  Long 
Term  Loan)  are  generally  need  based  and  all  three  show  declines  in 
numbers  of  recipients  and  in  student  aid  dollars.    Non-need  grant 
recipients,  in  contrast,  increased  by  33,140  and  non-need  grant  dollars 
increased  by  roughly  $12  million. 

State  governments,  which  in  1983-84  ranked  second  to  the  federal 
government  in  terms  of  support  for  student  aid,  increased  their  aid 
slightly  above  1981-82  levels.    This  category  includes  the  third  largest 
student  aid  program,  need-based  grants  augmented  by  the  federal  SSIG 
(State  Student  Incentive  Grant)  program.    This  program  is  notable  for 
the  fact  that — next  to  the  federal  Pell  and  GSL  programs — it  assists  the 
largest  proportion  of  public  institution  aid  recipients  (23.8  percent) 
and  enrolled  students  (7.0  percent).    The  state  need-based  grant  program 
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also  is  notable  because,  other  than  the  federal  NOSL  and  CWSP  programs, 
it  was  the  only  need-based  program  shearing  an  increased  number  of 
recipients  in  1983-84.    At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  recipients  of 
state  need-based  work/study  declined  by  39,670,  while  the  number  of 
non-need-based  state  "merit"  grants  increased  by  39,311  recipients. 

The  last  category  appearing  in  Table  3,  Other  Aid  (encompassing 
privately  supported  and  non-need-based  programs),  also  showed  a  slight 
net  increase,  which  is  entirely  due  to  increased  scholarships  available. 

Two  aspects  of  the  preceding  comparisons  seem  particularly 
noteworthy.    One  is  that,  although  need-based  grants  continued  to 
predominate  during  both  of  the  years  studied,  the  dollar  ratios  of  need 
to  non-need-oased  programs  declined  from  11  to  1  in  1981-82  to  8  to  1  in 
1983-84.    A. possible  explanation  for  this  change  may  be  a 
follow-the-leader  effect  stemming  from  recent  efforts  to  raise  academic 
standards.    Another  may  be  increasing  reliance  by  educational 
institutions  on  government  need-based  programs  to  achieve  economic 
equity.    Whatever  the  case,  student  aid  seems  to  be  taking  small  steps 
in  a  new  direction. 

The  second  aspect  of  Table  3  which  deserves  mention  is  that  though 
most  student  aid  programs  serve  very  small  proportions  of  public  college 
students  and  aid  recipients,  they  are  not  unimportant  in  the  aggregate. 
As  can  be  seen,  only  six  programs,  five  federal  and  one  state,  served 
more  than  10  percent  of  aid  recipients  and  only  two  federal  programs 
(Pell  and  GSL)  seived  more  than  10  percent  of  public  college  students  in 
1983-84.    However,  the  other  programs  together  represented  1.1  million 
student  aid  awards  totalling  $1.1  billion— or  19.4  percent  of  the 
recorded  dollars  flowing  to  public  college  students. 
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The  distribution  of  student  eld  by  Income  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
For  purposes  of  categorization  five  income  ranges  (measured  for 
four-person  families)  have  been  used.    These  are  the  1981  and  1983 
poverty  definitions  employed  by  the  U.S.  Census,  and  the  1981  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  four  income  budget  definitions  adjusted  by  the  Consumer 
Frlce  Index  to  represent  comparable  real  incomes  in  1983.    The  lowest 
(poverty)  Is  incomes  below  the  U.S.  Census  poverty  Income  threshold. 
The  second  (low  budget)  la  incomes  between  the  poverty  threshold  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  (BLS)  Statistics  low-income  budget.    The  third  (below 
middle)  Is  incomes  between  the  BLS  low-Income  and  middle-Income  budgets. 
The  fourth  (above  middle)  Is  incomes  between  the  BLS  middle-income  and 
upper  income  budget.  The  fifth  and  highest  (high  budget)  is  incomes 
above  the  BLS  high-income  budget.    Tb-ae  definitions  are  used  to  define 
the  following  income  categories: 


1981-82 


1983-84 


Poverty 


Below  $9,290 


Below  $10,180 


Low  Budget 


$9.291-$15.323 


$10,181-$16,564 


Below  Middle 


$15,324-*24.407 


$16,565~$27,465 


Above  Middle 


$25,608-$38,060 


$27.466-$41.H3 


High  Budget 


Above  $38,661 


Above  S41.H4 
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rig.  1      Distribution  of  Aid  Recipients  by  Income  Level 
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The  first  four  pairs  of  panels  in  Figure  1  show  all  recipients  and 
each  aid  category  by  income  level.    For  both  years,  taking  all  students 
together  we  see  that  roughly  half  fall  into  the  lowest  income  category 
and  more  than  eight  out  of  ten  were  in  the  bottom  three  income  categor- 
ies.   Since  the  AID-1  category  is  by  far  the  largest,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  the  overall  distribution  is  very  similar  to  the  distri- 
bution of  AID-1  recipients.    The  main  difference  seems  to  be  that  there 
was  a  slight  increase  in  targeting  of  AID-1  aid  to  lower  income  students 
in  1983-84  than  in  1981-82,  which  is  not  reflected  in  the  overall 
figures.    Comparing  AID-1  recipients  with  AID-2  and  AID-3  recipients, 
however,  reveals  dramatic  differences  in  the  stringency  of  inccme 
targeting,  and  less  stringent  targeting  in  1983-84  than  in  1981-82. 

The  last  two  pairs  of  panels  in  Figure  1  contrast  the 
distributions  of  aid  recipients  by  dependency  status.  Dependent  students 
are  those  who  receive  enough  financial  support  from  their  parents  to  be 
claimed  as  a  tax  exemption.    Independent  students  are  those  responsible 
for  supporting  themselves.    Most  need-based  student  aid  programs 
distinguish  between  these  two  kinds  of  students  when  determining  the 
extent  of  financial  needs  and  the  standard  needs  analysis  systems  apply 
different  formulae.    As  can  be  seen,  the  vast  majority  (over  80  percent) 
of  independent  students  fall  into  the  lowest  income  category,  suggesting 
that  the  50+  percent  of  AID-1  recipients  falling  into  this  category  may 
be  more  than  proportionately  independent  students.    It  should  be  noted 
in  interpretating  Figure  1  that  the  4-person  family  income-equivalent 
cut-off  will  cause  the  income  status  of  independent  students  to  be 
somewhat  underestimated  compared  to  dependent  students  because,  although 
4  out  of  10  such  students  have  dependents,  their  average  family  si2e  is 
certainly  lower  than  that  of  the  families  providing  support  to  dependent 
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students. 

Further  information  of  the  dependent/independent  student  breskdovn 
is  provided  in  Table  4,  which  shows  the  distribution  of  aid  recipients 
in  1981-82  and  1983-84  according  to  dependency  status  and  the  three  AID 
classifications.    Only  a  small  proportion  of  aid  recipients  fall  into 
the  unclassified  category    and  none  of  them  are  in  the  moat  stringently 
need-based  (AID-l)  category!    This  is  not  surprising  given  the 
sensitivity  of  the  Fell  and  Uniform  Methodologies  to  dependency  status. 
The  AID-1  recipients  experienced  a  major  shift  in  dependency  status 
between  1981-82  and  1983-84.    This  is  accounted  for  by  declining  numbers 
of  unclassified  students  in  the  AID-2  category  following  implementation 
nf  a  GSL  needs  analysis  system  requiring  information  on  dependency 
status. 

Changes  in  the  age  distribution  of  dependent  and  Independent  aid 
recipients  between  1981-82  and  1983-84  are  shown  in  Table  5.  The 
average  age  of  both  groups  increased.    This  may  reflect  a  tightening  of 
requirements  for  awarding  Independent  student  status,  increased  scrutiny 
on  the  part  of  student  aid  officers  of  existing  requirements,  or  simply 
aging  of  the  student  population.    The  greatest  proportional  change 
occurred  in  the  21  and  under  Independent  student  category.    In  1981-82, 
almost  one  out  of  five  Independent  students  were  21  or  younger;  by 
1983-84  the  ratio  had  fallen  to  one  in  six. 

Differences  in  the  behavior  and  treatment  of  dependent  and 
Independent  aid  recipients  are  Illustrated  in  Table  6,  which  compares 
resources  and  expenditures  of  Independent  AID-1  recipients  In  1981-82 
and  1983-84.    Note  that  this  table  differs  substantially  from  Table  3, 
which  projected  actual  numbers  of  aid  recipienta  and  average  awards  by 
program.    Table  6  averages  dollars  from  various  programs  acrons 
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Table  4 


Aid  Recipienta  by  Dependency  Status 
(In  nllllona) 


Dependent       Independent     Unclassified  Total 
1981-  1983-      1981-    1983      1981-    1983-      1981-  1983- 
81        84  81         83         82         84  82  84 


AID1 

1.3 

1.3 

.8 

.9 

.0 

.0 

2.1 

2.2 

AID2 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.0 

.6 

.3 

AID  3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.3 

Total 

1.7 

1 .6 

1.0 

1.1 

.2 

.1 

2.9 

2.8 
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Table  5 

Age  Distribution  of  Dependent  and  Independent  Aid  Recipients 


Dependent  Independent 
1981-82    1983-84  1981-82  1983-84 


21  and  under  79.6     76.2  19.2  15.9 

22-24 
25-30 
31-40 
Over  41 

Total  100.0    100.0  loo-o  ioo.o 


17.3  19.5  25.6  25.0 

2.5  3.6  31.6  33.4 

.5  .5  18.1  20.0 

.1  -2  Jil  _5i7 
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Table  6 

Distribution  of    Resources  one  Expenditures  Among  Dependent  and  Independent 
Undergraduate  AID1  Recipients 

(All  Reported  Incomes  Combined) 


Number  of  Recipients 
(in  millions) 

Expenditures 
Tuition /Fees 
Room  &  "Board 
Other  Budgeted 
Total  Expenditures 


%S&3--*r  1983-84 


(X.3) 


921 
1,577 
1.267 
$3,833 


(1.2) 


1,118 
1,793 
1,311 
$4,222 


Independent 
1981-82  1983-84 


C\B) 


702 
2,91? 
2,45B 
$6,125 


(.8) 


686 
3,087 
2.056 
$6,029 


Resources 
Grants: 
Pell 

Supplement  (SEOG) 
State  (incl  SSIC) 
Institution  Need-Based 
Sub-Total 

Work: 

College  Vnrk  Study (CCS) 
State/Ir.st.  Work  Prog. 
Sub-Total 

Loans : 
NDSL 
CSL 

Inst.  Loan 
Sub-Total 

Contributions: 
Parent 
Student 
Sub-Total 


$714 
117 
159 
A3 
1,033 


S252 
94 
346 


$156 
555 
8 

S719 


All  Other  Aid 


$469 
540 
$1,009 

$  2B2 


Total  Student  Resources  $3,390 


$759 
127 
.  212 
8 

1.098 


$308 
47 
455 


$236 
545 
5 

$786 


$457 
549 
$1,006 

$  320 

$3,665 


$  0 
1.959 
$1,959 


$833 
101 
141 

 6 

1,081 


$379 
51 
430 


$246 
689 
 7 

$942 


$  0 
2.280 
$2,280 

$  330 


$5,063 
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all  aid  recipients  within  a  Riven  category — in  this  case  AID-1 
undergraduate  recipients.    Comparisons  are  limited  to  this  group  because 
no st  of  the  major  federal  and  state  programs  identified  In  the  table  are 
specifically  targeted  on  undergraduate  students  qualifying  for  aid  under 
the  Pell  or  Uniform  Methodology  needs  analysis  sVstems.    A  similar  table 
for  AID-2  recipients  would  show  resources  mainly  from  GSL,  parents, 
Btudents,  and  "other"  sources.    A  table  for  AID-3  recipients  would  show 
resources  only  from  parents,  students  and  others. 

Dependent  and  independent  undergraduate  AID-1  recipients,  as  shown 
in  Tahle  6,  differ  mainly  in  terms  of  average  expenditures.  Total 
expenditures  for  independent  students  are  substantially  higher  than 
those  of  dependent  students,  $6,029  and  $4,222  respectively  in  1983-84. 
This  1b  because  Independent  students  average  higher  room  and  board  and 
other  budgeted  expenditures  than  dependent  students.    When  lnterprer.tag 
such  comparisons  it  is  important  to  note  that  these  average  figures  are 
affected  by  many  variables — Including  costs  and  mixes  of  Institutions 
attended  during  a  glvan  year  and  differing  circumstances  affecting 
dependent  and  independent  students.    Host  Important  with  respect  to  the 
latter  1b  the  fact  that  much  higher  proportions  of  Independent  students 
are  either  married  or  have  children  or  other  dependents  of  their  own 
(Stampen,  1983).    This  affects  needs  analysis  estimates  of  room  and 
board  costs  and  other  budgeted  expenditures,  leading  to  higher  overall 
expenses  for  Independent  students.    Dependent  aid  recipients,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  overwhelmingly  young  and  single.    Another  important 
difference  between  the  two  categories  is,  of  course,  that  Independent 
students  are  not  expected  to  receive  aid  fro&  parents 
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and  therefore  make  larger  contributions  of  their  own.    Only  minor 
differencea  exist  between  dependent  and  independent  students  in 
equivalent  circumstances  and  this  is  to  some  extent  because  dependent 
students  average  higher  tuitions  and  fees  (reflecting  their  selection  of 
institutions)  than  Independent  student a. 

Finally,  Table  6  shows  different  patterns  of  change  *or  dependent 
and  independent  students  between  1981-52  and  1983-84.    For  dependent 
students  average  tuitions  and  fees  increased  $197  (21.3  percent),  total 
expenditures  increased  $389  (10. 1  percent),  and  total  resources 
increased  $275  (8.1  percent).    For  independent  students  tuitions  and 
fees  increased  $184  (26.2  percent),  total  expenditures  declined  $96 
(-1.6  percent),  and  total  resources  Increased  *43S  (9.5  percent).  The 
decline  in  total  expenditures  is  accounted         fey  *  $402  decline  in 
other  budgeted  expenditures.    This  may  reflect  change*  either  in  the 
characteristics  of  independent  students  (e.g,.,  <MrK  with  dependents)  or 
in  the  mixture  of  institutions  attended,  or  tightened  institutional 
scrutiny  over  expenditures  of  this  type. 

The  fact  that  total  expenditurea  (top  of  table)  compared  with  total 
resources  (bottom  of  table)  shows  negative  balances  (i.e.,  lower 
resources  than  expenditures)  during  both  1981-82  and  1983-84  needs 
comment  here.    It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  interpret  this  result, 
except  to  observe  that  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  unmet  need  among 
all  AID-1  recipients.    This  is  because  these  aggregates  reflect 
individual  circumstances,  different  mixtures  of  student  aid  programs, 
varying  requirements  governing  parental  and  student  contributions,  and 
other  factors.    This  overall  pattern  does  indicate  the  need  for  further 
investigation  of  resource  and  expenditure  comparisons. 
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Thus  far,  recent  changes  in  sons  of  the  basic  variables  affecting 
student  aid  In  public  higher  education  have  been  described.    These  vere 
overall  changes  In  student  aid  dollars  from  originating  sources,  program 
characteristics,  recipient  Incomes  and  dependent  and  Independent  student 
characteristics.    Attention  now  turns  to  recent  changes  affecting 
specific  types  of  aid  recipients  and  their  attendance  vis  a  vis  various 
types  of  Institutions  and  geographic  regions. 


The  following  section  describes  changes  between  1981-82  and 
1983-84  lv\  five  student  characteristics:    sex,  ethnlcltv,  marital 
status,  academic  level,  and  attendance  status.    It  then  presents  changes 
In  the  distribution  of  various  types  of  aid  recipients  across  five  types 
of  public  colleges  and  universities  and  five  geographic  regions.  Host 
of  the  following  tables  Include  only  AID-1  and  ATD-2  type  recipients 
because,  as  explained  earlier,  institutional  records  are  more  complete 
for  recipients  and  programs  within  these  categories  than  they  are  for 
the  AID-3  category. 

Before  proceeding  It  is  worth  commenting  briefly  on  the  table 
format  for  this  section  of  the  report.    For  each  of  the  five 
characteristics  of  aid  recipients,  tables  describing  recipients  precede 
those  showing  resources  and  expenditures  In  dollars.    The  latter  should 
be  Interpreted  with  caution  because  average  dollar  amounts  are,  of 
course.  Influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  students  are  distributed  among 
institutions  and  programs,  as  well  as  the  manner  In  which  other  charac- 
teristics than  the  ones  being  compared  vary  across  the  Individuals. 


A.  AID  RECIPIENT  CHARACTERISTICS 
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For  example,  when  comparing  males  and  females,  average  amounts  m* 
differ  because  of  differences  between  males  and  females  that  arc 
unrelated  per  se  (like  Income  or  marital  status).    The  d-ti  tss-s  can  ~be 
used  to  make  comparisons  which  hold  other  variables  constant.    This  heu 
not  been  done  for  the  present  report,  however. 

Changes  In  the  distribution  and  amounts  of  aid  flowing  to  male  and 
female  AID-1  and  AID-2  recipients  ar*  described  In  Table  7  and  Table  8. 
Table  7  shows  no  change  lb  rhc  total  relative  proportions  <sf  malt  and 
female  aid  recipients.    In  198l-«£,  &3  In  1983-84,  female  aid  recipients 
outnumbered  males  by  the  same  margin  (55  percent  female  to  45  percent 
male).    The  only  places  where  change  Is  noticeable  between  1981-82  and 
1983-84  Is  that  dependent  AID-2  recipients  declined  In  proportion  to 
Independent  AID-1  recipients.    In  both  cases  changes  were  slight  and 
affected  males  and  females  equally.    Also,  as  mentioned  previously, 
these  changes  probably  reflect  the  GSL  programs  becoming  need  based  and 
the  gravitation  of  GSL  recipients  toward  the  AID-1,  AID-2  or 
non-recipient  categories. 

Table  8  shows  average  dollar  amounts  for  male  and  female  students 
vithln  several  resource  and  expenditure  categories.    Also  shown  are  sex 
differences  between  dependent  and  Independent  students  within  the  AID-1 
and  AID-2    recipient  headings.    The  most  noticeable  difference  among 
students  In  Table  8,  In  terms  of  resources,  Is  between  AID-1  and  AID-2 
recipients.    AID-1  recipients  rely  heavily  on  grants,  followed  bv  loans, 
work  and  "other"  assistance,  whereas  AID-2  recipients  of  both  sexes  rely 
far  more  heavily  on  loans  than  on  any  other  form  of  assistance.  Also 
noteworthy  concerning  the  distribution  of  resources,  and  no  doubt 
reflective  of  recent  changes  in  the  GSL  program,  are  declines  in  amounts 
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Table  7 

Distribution  of  A1D-1  and  AID-2  Recipients  by  Sex 


Hale  Female 


19BX-B2  (N  -  2.5  million) 


Dependent 

AID1  24.3  27.9 

AID2  6.0  6.1 

Independent 

AID1  12.9  18.3 

AID2  2.3  2.2 

Total  4*5.5  54.5 


1983-84  (74-2.4  million) 
Dependent 

AID1  22.9  27.0 

AID2  4.8  5.0 

Independent 

AID1  14.9  20.4 

AID2  _2i6  2.4 

Total  45.2  54,8 
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Table  8 

Resources  and  Expenditures  for  Dependent  and  Independent 
AIul  and  AID2  Recipients  by  Sex 

Male  Female 
Dependent  Independent       Dependent  Independent 

AID1      AID2         AID1      AID2      AID1         AID  2         AID1  AID2 


Grants 
1981 
1983 


51260 
1323 


S  75 
106 


$1357 
1234 


$  95  $1220 
295  1314 


$151 
83 


$1320  $318 
1221  337 


Loans 
1981 
1983 


873 
866 


2359 
2061 


1035 
1091 


2968  718 
2320  750 


2359 
2053 


669 
879 


2590 
2109 


Work 
1981 
1983 


309 
374 


107 
54 


511 
536 


93  374 
195  393 


137 
21 


408 
486 


110 
118 


Other 
1981 
1983 


126 
44 


29 
20 


123 
80 


67 
83 


85 
45 


47 
38 


107 
50 


118 
44 


Total 
1981 
1983 

Expenditures 

Tuition 
19til 
1983 


2568 
2607 


1056 
1163 


2570 
2241 


1129 
1343 


3026 
2941 


B26 
975 


3223  2397 
2B^  2500 


1052  936 
1165  1105 


2694 
2205 


1089 
1417 


2504 
2635 


724 
674 


3136 
2589 


861 
1141 


Total 
1981 
1983 


4076 
4282 


4310 
4683 


5848 
5961 


5880  3878 
5963  4174 


4226 
4713 


6209 
6208 


6064 
6178 
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bestowed  on  AID-2  recipients,  which  are  reflected  in  declines  in  total 
resources  awarded  to  them.    Some  differences  appear  in  resources  and 
expenditure*;  for  male  and  female  students;  however,  in  most  instances 
variations  are  small  and  (as  noted  ahove)  probably  explained  by  factors 
other  than  sex.    One  sex  difference  that  is  worth  noting  Is  that 
Independent  female  students  average  lower  tuitions  and  higher  total 
expenditures  than  Independent  male  students.    This  suggests  that  higher 
percentages  of  Independent  females  mav  have  dependents  of  their  own  and 
Attend  low-tultlon  institutions. 

El  ^  ;  -)ty 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change  between  1981-82  and  1983-84  was  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  aid  recipients  who  were  members  of  non-European 
ethnic  minorities  (shown  in  Table  9).    Groups  Included  in  the  minority 
category  are  Blacks,  Hlspanlcs,  Asians,  Pacific  Islanders,  and  American 
Indians.    In  1981-82  nearly  one-third  of  all  aid  recipients  (0.6 
million)  were  classified  as  minorities.    By  1983-84  only  slightly  more 
than  one  in  four  (0.5  million)  were  so  classified.    Reflecting  this 
trend,  the  number  of  mlnorlV*-  aid  recipients  declined  17.. 4  percent  while 
the  number  of  non-minority  aid  recipients  changed  little  if  at  all. 
Note  that  the  total  number  of  aid  recipients  (N)  in  this  table  is  lower 
than  in  most  other  tables.    This  reflects  the  fact  that  ethnic  group 
membership,  particularly  for  students  of  European  extraction,  is  less 
often  recorded  than  other  student  characteristics.    Thus,  reporting  mav 
be  a  source  of  some  bias  in  Table  9.    However,  Identical  data  collection 
procedures  were  followed  during  both  yearn  studied  and  the  reported 
percentages  generally  approximate  information  from  other  sources. 
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Table  9 

Percent  Distribution  of  AID-1  and  AID-2  Recipients  by 
Minority  Status 


1981-82  (N  -  1.9  million) 
Dependent 

AID-1 

AID-2 
Independent 

AID-1 

AID-2 

Total 


Minority  Non-Mlnorlty 

19.0  35. 3 

.7  10.1 

11.8  19. A 

 .5  3.2 

32.0  68.0 


1983-84  (N  -  1.9  million) 
Dependent 

AID-1 

AID-2 
Independent 

AID-1 

AID-2 

Total 


16.3  34.2 
.6  8.4 

11.4  24.7 
■  5  3.9 

2e,B  71.2 


51-473  0-86-5 
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indicating  chat  thp  trends  over  cine  can  probablv  be  interpreted  with 
confidence. 

Changes  in  the  distribution  of  non-minority  group  students  seem 
mainly  to  reflect  changes  in  the  GSL  program  described  earlier. 
Proportions  of  non-minority  dependent  AID-1  recipients  remained 
unchanged  while  dependent  AID-2  recipients  declined.    At  the  same  time, 
independent  AID-1  recipients  increased.    Minority  aid  recipients  show  a 
different  pattern.    For  them  change  only  occurred  in  the  dependent  AID-1 
recipient  category,  in  which  their  representation  declined  sharply. 
Reasons  for  this  sharp  decline  cannot  be  ascertained  on  the  basis  of 
information  contained  within  tbe  data  bases.    Nor  was  there  any 
legislation  passed  which  affected  eligibility  for  AID-1  programs. 
However,  declines  in  minority  student  aid  recipients  and  minority 
student  enrollments  have  been  observed  in  higher  education  institutions 
across  the  nation.    One  explanation  often  given  is  that  cuts  in  other 
domestic  programs  affecting  minorities  (such  as  housing)  have  caused 
such  students  to  drop  out  and  seek  employment  to  supplement  family 
incomes.    Although  solving  this  puzzle  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  study,  it  suggests  an  important  topic  for  firth'.r  investigation. 

Table  10  shows  the  distribution  of  dollars  acrot.-  resource  and 
expenditure  categories  for  minority  and  non-minority  students.    As  can 
be  seen,  minority  students  tend  to  enroll  at  lower  tuition  institutions. 
In  addition,  in  the  AID-1  dependent  category,  minority  students  borrow 
considerably  less  than  their  non-minority  counterparts. 
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Table  10 

Resources  and  Expenditures  for  Dependent  and  Independent 
AID1  and  AID2  Recipients  By 
Minority  and  Non-Minority  Group  Status 


Minority  Non-Minority 
Dependent  Independent       Dependent  Independent 

AID1      AID2         AID1     AID2     AIDl         AID2         AID1  AID2 


Grants 
19B1 
19B3 


*1350 
1472 


$  96 
121 


$1338  $180  $1168 
1249       3«1  1260 


$  81 
102 


$1248  $222 
1213  355 


Loans 
19B1 
19  B3 


289 
542 


2208 
1936 


497 
837 


3337 
2219 


1001 
886 


2391 
2029 


941 
988 


2748 
2137 


Work 
19B1 
1983 


417 
446 


107 
106 


434. 
59  8 


0 

207 


319 
379 


111 

44 


464 
493 


115 
195 


Other 
1981 
19  B3 


90 
38 


26 
49 


116 
78 


102 
132 


62 
3B 


35 
20 


85 
53 


141 
36 


Total 
19  Bl 
19B3 


2146 
2498 


2437 
2212 


2385 
2762 


3679 
2939 


2550 
2563 


2618 
2194 


2738 
2747 


3226 
2723 


Expenditures 
Tuition 

19B1  6B3  1056  5B2  B52  957  109B  743  926 

19B3  877  1364  .  691  1116  1153  1391  9  46  1123 

T°9Bi  3497  4165  6006  61B3  3793  4127  6041  5682 

19B3  3912  4674  5B07  5514  4261  4759  6187  5994 
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Marital  Status 

Tahle  11  compares  single  and  married  aid  recipients.    In  1983-84, 
87.4  percent  of  all  aid  recipients  were  single  (Including  widowed  and 
divorced  students)*  compared  to  89.9  percent  In  1981-82.  Retveen-year 
changes  In  the  single  student  category  again  seem  to  reflect  the  changed 
status  of  the  CSL  program  (I.e.*  the  characteristic  Increase  In 
Independent  AID-1  recipients  and  decrease  In  dependent  AID-2 
recipients).    Roughly  three  out  of  four  single  students  were  AID-1 
recipients  In  later  years;  however,  slight  changes  occurred  within  this 
category.    The  percentage  of  Independent  students*  for  example, 
Increased  while  the  percentage  classified  as  dependent  students 
decreased.    During  £he  same  time  tha  proportion  of  dependent  AID-2 
recipients  also  3*cre**ied.    For  married  students  the  pattern  was 
somewhat  different.    Very  few  married  students  fell  Into  the  dependent 
student  category  In  either  year.    However,  as  with  the  single  aid 
recipients,  the  percentage  of  students  classified  as  Independent  ATD-1 
recipients  Increased.    The  percentage  of  all  aid  recipients  classified 
as  married  students  also  Increased. 

Table  12  shows  the  distribution  of  dollars  across  resource  and 
expenditure  categories  for  single  and  married  aid  recipients.  Again, 
patterns  are  similar  to  those  found  in  preceding  tables  (i.e.,  AID-1 
recipients  relying  primarily  on  grants,  AID-2  recipients  on  loans,  and 
higher  total  expenditures  for  independent  recipients) .    Harried  and 
single  students  differ  In  that  married  students  average  lower  tuition 
expenditures,  reflecting  the  high  percentages  of  married  students 
attending  low-tuition  two-year  colleges.    Also  noteworthy  are  the  higher 
total  expenditure  figures  for  married  Independent  students.  These 
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Table  11 

Percent  Distribution  of  AID-1  and  AID-2  Recipients  by  Karital  Status 


Single  Harried 


1981-82  (N  -  2.3  million) 


Dependent 

AID-1  54.3  .6 

AID-2  12.1  .1 

Independent 

AID-1  21.0  7.9 

AID-2                                                  2.5  1.5 

Total  89.9  10.1 


1983-84  (N  -  2.2  million) 
Dependent 

AID-1  51.9  .4 

AID-2  10.1  .1 

Independent 

AID-1  22.5  20.1 

AID-2  2.9  2.0 

Total  87.4  22.6 
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Table  12 


Resources  and  Expenditures  for  Dependent  and  Independent 
AID-1  and  AID-2  Recipients  by  Marital  Status 


Resources 


Expenditures 


Single 

Dependent  Independent 
A1D1      AID2         A1D1  A1D2 


Married 
Dependent 
AID1  A1D2 


Independent 
A1D1  A1D2 


Grants 
1981 
1983 


$1238  $117 
1324  102 


$1405  $256  $1180 
1315       307  907 


$  21 
0 


$1091  $110 
1087  386 


Loans 
1981 
1983 


781 
818 


2360 
2088 


824 
1085 


2690 
2222 


637 
847 


2998 
1668 


834 
763 


2957 
2237 


Work 
1981 
1983 


338 
389 


112 

43 


440 
559 


102 
77 


567 
217 


471 

440 


73 
234 


Other 
1981 
1983 


102 
45 


39 
29 


94 
64 


78 
49 


188 

0 


56 
0 


14  f> 
61 


45 
98 


Total 
1981 
1983 


2459 
2576 


262B 
2262 


2763 
3023 


3126 
2655 


2572 
1971 


3075 
1668 


2542  4185 
2351  .  2955 


Tuition 
1981 
1983 


987 
1140 


1105 
1376 


779 
989 


999 
1248 


761 
972 


650 
1585 


766  934 
868  1066 


Total 
1981 
1983  . 


3940 
4234 


4227 
4709 


5224 
5516 


5019 
5132 


4415 
5016 


6277 
5070 


7804  8084 
7576  7832 
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reflect  the  Impact  of  having  dependents  of  their  own  to  support  while 
ettendlng  college. 

Academic  Level 

The  comparison  between  undergraduate  and  graduate  aid  recipients  is 
shown  in  Table  13.    There  is  little,  if  any,  change  between  1961-82  and 
1983-84  in  the  relative  numbers  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  aid 
recipients.    During  both  years,  graduate  students  accounted  for  less 
than  4  percent  of  all  aid  recipients.    For  undergraduates  the  same 
within -group  distributional  changes  appear  as  reported  for  single 
students  (namely,  the  percentage  of  aid  recipients  who  are  Independent 
AID-1  recipients  increased,  the  percentage  who  are  dependent  AID-1 
recipients  decreased.    The  proportion  cf  dependent  AID-?  recipients  also 
decreased).    Very  few  graduate  aid  recipients  are  classified  as 
depondent  students.    Among  those  classified  as  lndepend2nt  students, 

recipients  Increased  substantially  in  proportion  to  AID-2; 
however,  because  graduate  aid  recipients  are  so  few  in  number  these 
changes  are  dwarfed  in  the  overall  picture  by  the  undergraduate 
patterns. 

The  low  level  of  graduate  student  participation  in  student  aid 
programs  is  in  psrt  a  function  of  their  share  of  public  higher  education 
enrollment,  roughly  9  percent.    But  It  is  predominantly  a  function  of 
aid  program  characteristics.    First,  very  few  student  aid  programs 
provide  sld  to  students  attending  less  than  half  time,  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  half  the  graduate  student  body  do  so.    Second,  several  of  the 
largest  student  aid  programs  (i.e..  Pell,  SEOG  and  HDSL)  award  sld 
exclusively  to  undergraduate  students.    These  population  and  pro cram 
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Percent  Distribution  ot  y  r-i  and  AID-2  Recipienta  by 
Undergraduate        Graduate  Status 


1981-82  (N  -  2.5  million) 

Dependent 

AID-1 
AID-2 

Independent 


AID-1 
AID-3 


Undergraduate 


52.2 
12.6 


Total 


30.1 
2.9 

96.8 


Graduate 


.3 
.4 


1.1 
1.4 


3.2 


1983-84  (N  -  2.4  million) 

Dependent 

AXD-1 
AID-2 

IndepeHent 
AID-1 
AID-2 

Total 


48.4 
9.7 


33.4 
3.9 


96.4 


1.6 
1.1 


3.6 
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constraints  together  explain  the  seemingly  low  percentage  of  aid 
recipients  accounted  for  by  graduate  students. 

'fcble  14  shows  the  distribution  of  average  dollar  amounts  across 
resource  and  expenditure  categories  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students.    In  terns  of  differences  between  dependent  and  Independent 
students*  patterns  for  undergraduate  students  are  similar  to  those  of 
non-minority  and  single  students.    Patterns  for  graduate  students  are 
substantially  different.    Graduate  students*  both  dependent  and 
Independent,  rely  far  more  heavily  on  loans  than  do  undergraduates. 
Even  AID-1  graduate  recipients  borrow  more  than  they  receive  In  grants. 
Another  characteristic  of  graduate  students  Is  that  they  pay  higher 
tuitions.    This  reflects  the  fact  that  most  full-time  graduate  students 
attend  doctoral  degree-granting  Institutions.    Among  public  Institutions 
these  average  the  highest  tuitions  and  the  highest  total  costs  of 
attenw&tce. 

Attendance  Status 

In  Table  IS  full-time  and  part-time  students  are  compared,  where 
part  time  Is  defined  as  snythlng  less  than  a  full  academic  course  load. 
During  both  19B1-82  and  1983-84  more  than  nine  out  of  ten  aid  recipients 
attended  college  full  tme.    With  respect  to  changes  between  1981-8?  and 
83-84,  the  proportions  of  dependent  AID-1  students,  both  full  and  part 
vlme,  decreased.    The  proportion  of  full-time  Independent  AID-1 
BtudentB    decreased.    The  proportions  of  dependent  AID-2  students,  both 
full  and  part  time,  also  decreased.    The  proportion  of  Independent  AID-2 
students  who  were  full  time  decreased  slightly,  but  the  proportion  of 
Independent  AID-2  students  who  were  part  time  Increased  substantially. 
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Table  14 

Resources  and  Expenditures  for  Dependent  and  Independent 
AID-1  and  AID-2  Recipients  By 
Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Status 


Resources 


Undergraduate 
Dependent  Independent 
AID1      AID2       AtDl       A  ID  2 


Graduate 
Dependent  Independent 
AID1       AID2       AID1  AID2 


Grants 
1981 
1983 


$1246 
1323 


$;  82 
92 


$1356 
1259 


64 
68 


$  761     $  893     $  858      $  509 
825        216        576  1137 


Loans 
1981 
1983 


771 
790 


2281 
2047 


736 
899 


2311 
2084 


3919 
2986 


4294 
2708 


3407 
2336 


3757 
2680 


Work 
1981 
1983 


341 
333 


127 
43 


436 
470 


135 
159 


467 
414 


10 
18 


838 
1243 


31 
111 


Other 
1981 
1983 


102 
41 


38 

30 


101 
50 


89 

34 


301 
396 


51 

0 


394 
295 


208 
165 


Total 
1981 
1983 


2460 
2537 


2523 
2212 


2C29 
2678 


2599 
2345 


5147 
4621 


5248 
2942 


5497 
4450 


4405 
4093 


Expenditures 
Tuition 

1981  986      1101  741       793       2185       1290       1510    *  1312 

1983  1112      1363  855      1022       3340       1708       2134  1636 

Total 

1981  3956     4211        6028     5540       7004       5726       7264  6979 

1983  4178     4647         5980      5836       9487       6219       8576  6970 
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fc     w  Table  15 

Percent  Distribution  of  AID-1  and  AID-2  Recipients  by 
Full-Time  and  Part-Tine  Attendance  Status 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


1981-82  (N  -  2.5  million) 

Dependent 

AID-1 
AID-2 

Independent 

AID-1 
AID-2 

Total 


49.4 
11.5 


27.3 
3.9 

92.1 


2.8 
.6 


3.9 
.6 


7.9 


1983-84  (N  -  2.4  million) 

Dependent 

AID-1 
AID-2 

Independent 

AID-1 
AID-2 


47.6 
9.6 


20.1 
3.8 


2.3 
.5 


4.9 
1.1 


91.2 


6.8 
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Table  16  shows  the  distribution  of  average  dollar  amounts  for  full- 
and  part-time  students  across  resource  and  expenditure  categories.  For 
both  types  the  most  pronounced  difference  Is  between  AID-1  and  AID-2 
recipients.    AID-1  recipients  rely  most  heavily  on  grants  and  AID-2 
recipients  most  heavily  on  loans.    Within  this  overall  pattern,  grants 
for  part-time  recipients  are  smaller  than  for  full-time  recipients,  as 
one  would  expect  given  differences  In  Intensity  of  attendance.  Loans, 
however,  exhibit  only  small  differences  by  Intensity  of  attendance. 
This  may  be  because  most  borrowing  Is  done  under  the  GSL  program.  In 
this  case  transactions  are  between  Individual  students  and  banks,  and 
previous  research  (Stampen,  1983)  shows  a  tendency  for  banks  to 
standardize  loans  at  or  near  their  maximum  allowable  amounts  (I.e., 
12,500  for  undergraduate  students  and  $5,000  for  graduate  students). 
Another  difference  between  full  and  part-time  students  Is  lower  average 
tuitions  for  part-time  students  reflecting  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
attend  low  tuition  two-year  Institutions. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  roughly  nine  out  of  ten  public  higher 
education  aid  recipients  are  legal  residents  of  the  states  whose 
colleges  and  universities  they  attend  (Stampen,  1983)  and  thereby  also 
benefit  from  state  subsidized  tuitions  set  well  (usually  70-75  percent) 
below  full  Instructional  costs.    Non-resident  students,  on  the  other 
hand,  pay  tuitions  closer  to  the  full  cost  of  instruction.  Accordingly, 
those  non-resident  students  who  qualify  for  student  aid  recleve  larger 
average  grants  and  loans  than  do  state  residents.    As  evidence  of  this, 
Table  17  shows  AID-1  recipients  with  Income  below  the  poverty  line  (for 
s  6-person  family)  by  resident/non-resident  status.    As  can  be  seen,  the 
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Tabic  16 


Percent  Distribution  of  AID-1  and  AIfl-2  Recipients  by 
Full-Time  and  Part-Time  Attendance  Status 


Full-Time  Part-Time 
Dependent  Independent       Dependent  Independent 

AID1      AID2         AID1      AID2      AID1         AID2         AID1  AID2 


Grants 
1981 
1983 

Loans 
1981 
1983 

Work 
1981 
1983 

Other 
1981 
1983 

Total 
1981 
1983 

Expenditures 


$1264  $118 
1345  102 


810 
833 


347 
389 


106 
45 


2362 
2091 


128 
40 


39 
28 


2527  2647 
2612  2261 


$1396  $175  $787 
1306       391  776 


863 
1056 


467 
549 


123 
70 


2849 
2979 


2831 
2344 


107 
185 


77 
73 


3190 
2993 


283 
389 


197 
234 


31 
43 


1298 
1442 


$  13 
5 


2258 
1717 


16 

80 


15 
31 


2302 
1833 


$911  $415 
743  61 


493  2446 
413  1823 


294 
254 


38 
11 


59 
0 


204 
2 


1736  3124 
1421  1886 


Tuit  ion 
1981 
1983 

Total 
1981 
1983 


1012 
1154 


3995 
4278 


1122 
1391 


4278 
4711 


8C2 
967 


5999 
6210 
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1268 


6092 
6275 
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3450 
3204 
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1044 


3883 
4313 
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621 


6627 
3463 
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5362 
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Table  17 

Average  **jition  and  tqt*l  Aid  Received  by  AID-1  Recipients  With 
Income  Below  the  Poverty  tine:  By  State  Residency  Status,  1981-82 


Dependent 
Independent 


St£te  Resident 
Tu.itiofl        Total  Aid 
$758  $2,230 
688  2,690 


Non-Re 8 ident 
Tuition       Total  Aid 
$1,666  $3,350 
1,431  3,657 
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average  tuition  and  total  aid  amounts  are  substantially  higher  for  the 
latter  group. 

Distribution  of  Aid  Recipients  by  Type  of  Institution  and  Geographic 
Region 

Figure  2  shows  percentages  of  total  headcount  enrollment  accounted 

for  by  the  three  types  of  aid  recipients.    The  five  sets  of  columns 

appearing  In  the  figure  represent  four  different  types  of  public 

Institutions  and  all  public  Institutions  combined.    As  can  be  seen  In 

the  box  at  the  bottom,  total  headcount  enrollment  In  public  higher 

education  remained  the  same  In  1983-84  as  It  was  In  1981-82,  at  9.7 

million  BtudentB.    Aid  recipients  as  a  percent  of  total  enrollment  also 

* 

remained  almost  the  same  (see  numbers  In  parentheses). 

Greater  variation  Is  observed  In  some  of  the  columns  representing 
different  types  of  Institutions.    Among  research  universities, 
recipients  as  a  percentage  of  headcount  enrollment  declined  from  48.8 
percent  In  1981-82  to  43.3  percent  In  1983-84.    Host  noticeable  here  Is 
a  sharp  decline  In  AID- 2  recipients.    Lesser  changes  are  witnessed  In 
comprehensive  colleges  and  universities  although,  as  with  the  research 
universities,  declines  occurred  In  the  AID-2  recipient  category.  Public 
two-year  colleges  accounted  for  the  largest  share  of  total  headcount 
enrollment.    However,  these  Institutions  had  the  lowest  percentages  of 
BtudentB  receiving  aid,  19.6  percent — a  large  majority  of  which  were 
AID-1  recipients  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  which  were  AID-2 
recipients.    Two  factors  explain  the  relatively  low  levels  of 


The  notable  difference  within  these  similar  percentages  between 
these  two  years  was  a  decline  In  the  percentage  of  AID-2  recipients, 
which  waB  largely  counterbalanced  by  Increases  in  AID-1  and  AID-3 
recipients. 
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Fig.  2    Aid  Recipients  by  Type  of  Institution  and 
Percent  of  Head  Count  Enrollment 
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participation  among  two-year  college  students  In  student  aid:    the  high 
proportions  of  students  attending  part  time  and  "he  relatively  low 
tuition  charged  by  community  colleges  and  public  vocational  schools. 

Distributions  of  dollars  across  resource  and  expenditure  categories 
for  students  attending  the  three  largest  categories  of  public 
Institutions  (I.e.,  research  universities,  comprehensive  colleges  and 
universities,  and  two-year  colleges)  are  shown  In  Appendix  H.  Patterns 
within  these  tables  are  similar  to  those  previously  shown  except  that 
two-year  college  students  borrow  less  than  students  attending 
comprehensive  colleges  and  universities  and  the  latter  borrow  less  than 
students  attending  research  universities.    Total  resources,  tuition,  and 
total  expenditures  follow  the  same  progression. 

Figure  3,  which  is  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  Figure  2, 
shows  the  distribution  of  various  kinds  of  aid  recipients  across  five 
geographic  regions.    The  overall  columns,  of  course,  are  virtually 
Identical  to  all  Institutions  in  columns  In  Figure  2.    Each  region 
contains  a  unique  mixture  of  two-  and  four-year  institutions  affecting 
the  relative  proportions  of  aid  recipients  within  each  column. 
Accordingly,  the  previously  observed  pattern  of  declining  numbers  of 
AID-2  recipients  is  much  less  pronoun-red  In  the  regional  than  In  the 
institutional  breakdown,  because  each  recipient  column  Includes  two-year 
institutions,  which  have  relatively  few  AID-2  recipients  In  either  year. 

There  are  two  reasons  the  proportions  are  so  low  in  the  West. 
There  are  large  proportions  of  students  attending  community  colleges  in 
that  region  which  have  lower  tuition,  few  full-time  students  and 
therefore  fewer  aid  recipients.    Second,  tuition  or  fees  charged  by 
comprehensive  colleges  and  universities  In  California  are  verv  low 


Fig.  3    Aid  Recipients  by  Geographic  Region  and  Percent  of  Head  Count  Enrollment 
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relative  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  again  Implying  the  need  for  less 
aid. 

in  1983-84  aid  recipients  accounted  for  between  30.7  and  36.8 
percent  of  total  enrollments  In  all  regions  except  the  West.  Similar 
uniformity  Is  shown  In  proportions  of  enrollment  accounted  for  by  ATD-1 
recipients  (between  23.9  and  29.5  percent),  ATD-2  recipients  (between 
4.1  and  6.1  percent)  and  A1D-3  recipients  (between  1.4  and  5.1  percent). 
The  only  exception  to  the  overall  30  +  percent  plateau,  other  than  the 
West,  Is  the  North  East  region  In  1981-82.    This  seemingly  higher  than 
typical  proportion  In  1981*82  followed  by  a  seemingly  aharp  decline  In 
1983-84  la  actually  an  artifact  of  the  aarople  representation  In  the  two 
years,  and  occurs  because  of  a  declining  representation  of  New  York  In 
the  North  East  Region.    As  noted,  roughly  one-third  of  all  the 
Institutions  In  the  1983-84  sample  were  represented  In  the  preceding 
1981-82  sample.       This  degree  of  overlap  did  not  always  occur  In 
specific  states,  however,  and  notably  not  In  New  York. 

New  York  has  the  nation's  largest  state  student  aid  system  and  the 
highest  proportion  enrolled  atudenta  receiving  ald~roughly  aeven  out  of 
ten  compared  to  three  out  of  ten  nationally.    Thus,  the  degree  of 
representation  of  New  York  Institutions  In  the  overall  sample  from  the 
North  Ecit  Region  has  an  atyplcally  large  effect  on  the  numbers  In  that 
region:  1983-84  data  accurately  reflect  the  characteristics  of  other 
Btatea  within  that  region. 

Distributions  of  dollara  across  resource  and  expenditure  categories 
for  students  attending  public  collegea  and  universities  within  the  five 
geographic  regions  are  shown  In  Appendix  H.    Variations  across  regions 
In  resources  and  for  dependent  and  Independent  AID-1  and  AID-2  reclp- 
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tents  appear  to  be  modest  and  conform  to  earlier  described  patterns. 
Also,  Institutions  In  the  South/Southwest  and  West  average  lower 
tuitions  than  other  regions.    There  Is  little  variation  among  the  reg- 
ions In  terms  of  average,  grants,  work  study  awards  and  aid  from  "other" 
sources.    The  variable  showing  the  greatest  Instability  Is  loans. 

Summary 

Several  Important  patterns  emerge  from  the  preceding  discussion  of 
aid  recipient  characteristics.    One  Is  overall  stability  In  the  number 
of  public  college  aid  recipients  as  well  as  headcount  enrollments. 
Another  Is  changes  In  the  characteristics  of  aid  recipients,  Including 
sharp  declines  In  the  number  of  aid  recipients  from  ethnic  minority 
groups.    A  third  Is  changes  In  the  distribution  of  aid  recipients  stem- 
ming from  altered  requirements  for  the  GSL  program  between  1981-82  and 
1983-84. 

In  most  respects  student  aid  remained  a  stable  source  of  support 
for  students  attending  public  colleges  and  universities  during  the  two 
years  studied.    Aid  recipients  as  a  percent  of  total  enrollment  remained 
at  or  near  the  30  percent  figure  of  1981-82,  and  total  enrollments 
remained  unchanged  during  both  years.    One  could  even  argue  that  the 
distribution  of  aid  became  more  equitable,  In*  that  a  higher  proportion 
of  recipients  qualified  under  stringent  Fell  and  Uniform  Methodology 
needs  standards  (I.e.,  more  students  became  AID-1  recipients). 

However,  vlthin  this  pattern  of  overall  stability,  characteristics 
of  aid  recipients  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  aid  were  somewhat 
altered,  and  for  one  group,  Importantly  so.    There  vas  a  12.4  percent 
decline  In  the  number  of  ethnic  minority  recipients — due  mostly  to 
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declines  in  Che  proportions  of  dependent  AID-1  recipients.  Overall, 
reduced  nuobers  of  minority  aid  recipients  were  counterbalanced  by 
increased  numbers  of  older,  non-minority,  independent,  married,  and 
part-time  recipients.    Why  this  occurred  demands  further  studv  using 
these  and  other  data  bsscs.    Another  discernible  trend  was  Increasing 
numbers  of  students  receiving  aid  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  merit 
or  on  other  criteria  Independent  ot  economic  need. 

The  distribution  of  aid  also  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  the 
largest  federal  student  loan  program*  GSL,  becoming  nted  based  between 
1981-82  and  1963-84.    Here  again  the  reasons  are  not  entirely  clear.  On 
the  one  hand,  some  former  GSL  recipients  may  have  ceased  participating 
after  needs  requirements  were  added  to  the  program — this  Is  suggested  by 
the  slowly  declining  number  of  AID-2  recipients  between  the  two  years. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  some  may  have  applied  for  other  forms  of  need 
baaed  assistance  thereby  augmenting  the  number  of  independent  AID-1 
recipients.    A  third  explanation  for  Increases  In  AID-1  recipients  may 
simply  be  that  new  constituencies  (for  example,  oLi*?r  students) 
Increasingly  applied  for  AID-1  programs.     In  any  case,  the  number  of 
AID-2  recipients— students  reliant  primarily  on  GSL  loans  and  attending 
four-or-more-year  colleges  and  universities—declined  In  number,  as  did 
the  average  amounts  borrowed  by  such  students.    Also,  this  occurred 
without  any  discernible  effect  on  enrollment. 
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5. 


STUDENT  RESOURCE  AND  EXPENDITURE  SURVEYS 


This  final  section  of  the  report  provides  an  analysis  of  four 
stuf>nt  resource  and  expenditure  surveys  conducted  In  1962  and  1963  In 
Arizona,  California,  New  York  and  Wisconsin  (Stampen  and  Fenske,  1964)  , 
In  order  to  compare  characteristics  and  resource  and  expenditure 
patterns  of  students  who  receive  aid  with  those  of  students  who  do  not 
receive  aid. 

As  noted  earlier,  these  four  data  basea  were  separately 
constructed.    Also,  Individually,  these  states  are  not  representative  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.    However,  two  reasons  justify  the  grouping 
together  of  the  data  from  the  four  surveys  to  make  overs 11  comparisons 
by  aid  category.    First,  the  general  reliability  of  the  dats  bases  Is 
atteated  to  because  of  the  drsnatl^ily  alnllsr  findings,  both  among  the 
first  survey s  and  also  between  the  four  surveys  and  the  nationally 
representative  dsta  bsses.    Second,  the  four  stste  studies  shsred 
substantial  similarities  In  general  purpose,  types  of  students  and 
Institutions  represented,  snd  specific  Information  collected.  Because 
of  these  similarities  the  same  three  aid  recipient  categories  employed 
In  the  nstlonslly  representative  data  bases  csn  be  compared  with  s 
/flUFtfc  pate gory  found  only  In  the  state  dsta  bases— the  non-aid 
recipient*  £roup  (N-A1D). 

T!ib  fotrf^state  survey  dsts,  as  shown  In  Figure  4,  Indicate  thst 
full-time  undergraduate  students  In  all  aid  cstegorles  are 
overwhelmingly  mingle  (our  figures  Include  widowed  snd  divorced 
students}*    Distribution  by  sex  Is  also  relatively  similar  across  sld 
categox'tJs  (pepaent  female  hovering  between  the  50  and  60  percent  mark)  • 
Not  surprisingly,  the  different  aid  groups  have  substantlslly  different 
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FIGURE  4 

Student  Characteristics:  Each  Category  (Except  Income) 
Represents  Percents  of  Four  Types  of  Students 
Having  Specified  Traits* 
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pnrental  incomes — average  parental  incomes  of  AID-1  recipients,  for 
example,  are  less  than  half  those  of  non-aided  students  (N-AID).  AID-1 
recipients  are  also  disproportionately  minority,  and  disproportionately 
Independent  (i.e.,  not  receiving  support  from  their  families). 

Student  expense  comparisons  are  shown  in  Figure  5.      Students  of 
all  aid  types  pay  about  the  same  to  attend  college.    This  appears  to  be 
irue  both  across  and  within  spending  categories — including  tuition  and 
fees,  books  and  supplies,  room  and  board,  transportation  and  personal 
expenditures.    With  respect  to  the  last  category,  it  does  appear  that 
AID-1  recipients  spend  more  for  personal  maintenance  than  other 
students,  but  students  in  this  category  also  differ  from  others  in  that 
higher  percentages  of  them  are  Independent  students  (many  of  whom, 
although  mostly  single,  have  dependents  of  their  own). 

Resources  for  financing  college  attendance  vary  more  than 
expenditures.    However,  as  shown  in  Figure  6,  the  variation  is  largely 
what  one  would  expect  given  the  previously  described  national  patterns. 
For  example i  AID-1  recipients  rely  most  heavily  on  grants,  followed  by 
loans  and  least  on  parents.    AID-2  recipients  rely  cost  heavily  on 
loans,  followed  by  personal  resources,  work,  grants,  and  parental 
assistance.    AID-3  recipients  rely  on  parents,  work,  and  grants  in  that 
order.    Finally,  students  who  do  not  receive  either  grants  or  loans 
(N-AID) ,  rely  primarily  on  parental  assistance,  followed  by  personal 
resources  and  work. 

*Hote  that  in  Figures  5  and  6  rottpariscna  are  made  r-n  the  basis  of 
percents  of  "One  Index  Dollar."    'fhis  indicator  averages  the  distribu- 
tion of  dollars  acrosB  the  AID-1  -  N-AID  categories  and  expresses  the 
msult  in  terms  of  a  hypothetical  "Index  Dollar"  (i.e.,  100  percent). 
Within  a  given  resource  or  expenditure  category,  this  indicator  oUins 
the  percent  of  dollars  accounted  for  by  students  within  each  of  thr; 
various  AID/N-ATD  categories. 


FIGURE  5 


Student  Expenses:  Each  Category  Represents  Percents 
of  One  Index  Dollar  Spent  by  Four  Types  of  Students* 
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FIGURE  6 


Student  Resources:  Each  Category  Represents  Percents 
of  One  Index  Dollar  Received  by  Four  Types  of  Students* 
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AID-l  recipients  In  Figure  6  are  also  distinctive  in  that*  by  a 
considerable  margin,  they  average  fewer  dollars  from  work  than  other 
groups.  However,  this  may  be  more  reflective  of  lover  earnings  than 
lower  levels  of  employment,  since  Table  18  indicates  relatively 
comparable  levels  of  work  for  all  aid  groups.  Indeed,  ATD-1  recipients 
tend  to  have  higher  levels  of  employment  during  the  school  year  than 
other  groups. 

Information  on  academic  achievement  is  also  shown  in  Table  18  for 
two  of  the  state  surveys.    The  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  survey 
asked  about  high  school  class  rank,  and  California  surveyed  students 
about  grades  in  college.    No  discernible  differences  appear  in  the 
academic  performance  of  thr.  Various  types  of  students  in  either  survey. 
In  every  category  more  than  eight  out  of  ten  of  Wisconsin's  students 
graduated  in  the  top  third  of  their  high  school  classes  and  in 
California  the  average  grade  for  all  students  was  a  B. 

Evidence  on  academic  achievement  based  on  only  two  state  surveys 
naturally  does  not  warrant  firm  conclusions  about  overall  conditions  or 
general  behaviors.    However,  that  such  conditions  are  widespread  is  at 
least  plausible— particularly  when  one  considers  that  most  aid 
recipients  in  both  the  state  and  national  studies  had  already  completed 
one  or  more  years  of  college,  thereby  demonstrating  an  ability  to 
persist  in  academic  environments.    Such  persistence  would  be  difficult 
without  the  reward  of  adequate  grades.    Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that 
dropout  rates  are  high  and  that  one  of  the  most  observed  characteristics 
of  dropouts  is  poor  grades.    Thus,  to  the  extent  that  most  aid 
recipients  are  survivors  of  such  screening,  their  average  levels  of 
academic  performance  can  be  expected  to  differ  little  from  those  of 
non-aided  students. 


TABLE  18 

Work  and  Academic  Achievement  by  Aid  Recipient  Category 
(Full-Time  Undergraduates) 


Work 

Percent  (Percent 
Summer  Semester) 

Academic  Achievement 

AID  1 

AID  2 

AID  3 

NAID 

AID  1 

AID  2 

AID  3 

NAID 

California 

71(67) 

76(69) 

79(70) 

83(75) 

3.0 
GPA 

3.0 
GPA 

3.0 
GPA 

3.0 
GPA 

CUNY 

ND(61) 

ND(56) 

ND(53) 

ND(48) 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

SUNY 

ND(84) 

ND(42) 

ND(63) 

ND(58) 

ND 

ND 

ND 

ND 

Wisconsin*** 

85(61) 

89(58) 

82(38) 

83(46) 

Top 

1/3  HS 

Top 

y3  HS 

Top 

y3  HS 

Top 

y3  HS 

* 'Research  university  only 
*ND  indicates  no  data 
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To  the  extent  Chat  barriers  to  higher  education  are  economic, 
analysis  of  both  state  and  national  data  suggests  that  aid  Is  equitably 
distributed.    Those  who  receive  aid  according  to  the  most  atrlngent 
needs  tests  (I.e.,  AID-1  recipients)  come  mostly  from  low  Income 
backgrounds.    That  student  aid  also  fills  a  need  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  costs  of  attendance  do  not  vary  greatly  acrosa  categories  of 
student:,,  while  sources  of  support  do.    7c  also  seems  apparent  that  the 
cost  of  college  attendance  Is  great  enough,  and  resources  sparce  enough, 
to  encourage  high  levels  of  summer  and  school  year  employment  for  all 
kinds  of  students.    Such  high  levels  of  woric  at  least  suggest  that 
without  aid  those  In  the  lowest  Income  categories  would  be  unlikely  to 
compensate  through  yet  more  work  for  deficiencies  In  their  economic 
circumstances. 
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APPENDIX  A 
Technical  Supplement 

Sampling  Procedures 

From  a  population  of  1,357  public  institutions  of  higher  education, 
those  with  enrollments  of  500  or  more  were  identified.    These  institu- 
tions were  arranged  by  type  of  institution  and  region,  creating  "type- 
region"  strata  or  cells.    Five  institutional  types  (using  Carnegie  'Con- 
mission  classifications — research,  comprehensive,  liberal  arts,  two- 
year,  and  special)  and  five  geographical  regions  (North  Central,  Mid- 
Atlantic,  North  East,  Southwest,  and  West)  were  specified,  for  a  total 
of  25  "type-region"  cells.    Within  each  cell,  institutions  were  rank 
ordered  by  site  of  enrollment  and  8  random  sample  of  institutions  was 
then  drawn  from  the  population  of  institutions  with  enrollments  of  500 
or  more,  proportionate  to  the  total  number  of  institutions  falling  into 
each  of  the  25  cells.    Thus,  this  was  a  stratified,  random  sample  of 
institutions. 

The  sample  which  was  chosen  constituted  a  20  percent  proportionate 
cell  sample.    The  random  selection  process  can  be  simply  described  for  a 
hypothetical  type-region  cell  of  30  institutions.    The  flVBt  step  is  to 
compute  the  site  of  the  desired  subsantple  of  institutions  -  in  this 
example,  by  taking  20  percent  of  30,  or  6.    This  cell  would  then  be 
partitioned  into  6  equal  divisions.    The  divisions  sre  randomly  assigned 
an  "A"  or  "B"  designation  so  that  there  are  roughly  equal  numbers  of  A 
and  B  divisions.    Institutions  within  esch  division  are  then  randomly 
assigned  a  number  between  1  and  5.    Selection  may  then  proceed  by  first 
selecting  all  ones  in  division  "A"  and  all  twos  in  division  "B"  until 
the  type-region  sub-sample  is  complete.    Other  arrangements  for 
selecting  the  subsample  of  institutions  which  ar<  suitable  to  the 
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research  design  nay  be  used.    For  example  in  the  1981  data  base  only 
"1-A  and  1-B"  Institutions  were  selected;  in  the  1983  data  base  "2-A  and 
1-B"  institutions  were  selected  to  construct  sample  overlap  with  the 


The  method  assured  completely  random  selection  of  institutions 
while  at  the  same  time  representing  an  even  distribution  of  sizes  of 
enrollments  within  each  "type-region"  stratum. 
Data  Collection 

Packets  of  materials  (including  request  to  participate,  an 
estimated  number  of  survey  instruments,  an  institutional  questionnaire, 
instructions  for  selecting  individual  aid  recipients,  and  instructions 
for  completing  forms)  were  sent  on  to  chief  administrative  officers 
under  cover  of  the  appropriate  sponsoring  association  (American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  American  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities,  or  National  Associations  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges). 

In  the  1981  sample,  226  of  269  institutions  contacted  agreed  to 
participate  »  in  the  1983  sample  216  of  270  institutions  agreed.  At 
participating  institutions,  financial  aid  officers  or  their  staff 
conducted  the  selection  of  individual  student  records.    The  procedure 
began  by  computing  the  number  of  recipients  to  be  included  in  fc»*e 
sample,  randomly  selecting  the  first  record  from  the  first  ten  records 
to  be  drawn  from  a  master  list  of  aid  recipients,  and  then  completing 
the  procedure  by  selecting  every  subsequent  fortieth  student.    A  student 
aid  survey  was  completed  for  each  aid  recipient  selected  in  this  manner 
and  sent  to  the  investigators. 

 4  

If  the  number  In  the  subsample  is  not  divisible  exactly  by  5,  the 
extra  institutions  are  then  available  as  replacement  institutions  if  a 
sample  Institution  declines  to  participate. 


1981  data  base. 
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Preparation  of  Data 

Processing  of  raw  data  Involved  visual  Inspection  of  each  student 
record  by  a  t>am  of  graduate  students  who  then  checked,  via  telephone, 
questionable  or  uncleftf  Information*    The  following  were  responses  to 
typical  questions. 

1)  The  data  did  not  Include:  those  who  received  aid  during  only 
the  second  half  of  t^e  year  but  did  Include  those  receiving 
non-government  funding;  those  receiving  non-need  types  of  aid 
only;  students  who  withdrew  after  receiving  their  award; 
those  who  may  not  have  completed  a  Financial  Aid  Form  and 
those  who  received  short  term  loans, 
a)  Where  necessary  (I.e..  fov  commuter  students)  the  room  ard  board 
costs  used  were  those  valueo  estimated  by  the  institiiticji  in 
determining  that  particular  student's  aid  package. 
3)  Institutions  were  asked  to  use  their  financial  aid  office  filea 
but  were  not  asked  to  go  to  othar  sources  (such  as  academic 
departments)  for  information. 
A)  In  the  case  of  dependent  students,  the  income  amount  used  was 
parental  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  adjusted  gross  incoae; 
and  for  the  case  of  Independent  students,  it  was  Che  student's 
IRS  adjusted  gross  Income. 
In  1981,  the  raw  data  were  coded  by  NIICU  Da^ai  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.  and  In  1983  the  raw  data  were  vpeJed  and  keyptinck&v 
Datashop  Computi^  Services,  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  after  which  the 
final  data  bases  were  checked  by  the  Investigators  botfi  RSnuall?  /and  vi£ 
computer.    The  final  data  were  based  on  an  84  percent  return  3f,«tfe  for 
1981-82  and  an  80  percent  rate  of  return  for  1983-84  with  proportionate 
representation  of  all  five  types  of  institutions  and  regions  of  the 
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country.    Individual  institution  samples  varied  from  less  than  10 
student  aid  records  to  more  than  500  and  the  final  data  bases  contained 
11,970  student  aid  records  amd  10,200  student  aid  records,  respectively. 
Weighting  "ProdeduTe 

Following  Arthur  Kirscb's  methodology,  the  data  were  weighted  to 
reflect  the  actual  numbers  of  students  be Ins  represented  by  the  uamp>; . 
The  construction  of  weights  (WT)  involved  the  computation  of  three 
factors:    an  individual  school  weight  projecting  from  the  school  sample 
size  to  the  total  number  of  recipients  in  the  school  (WT1);  a  cell 
weight  projecting  from  the  cell  sample  size  to  the  number  of 
institutions  (WT2)  ;  and  a  final  weight  projecting  from  each  individual 
student  record  to  all  studer:'.:  aid  recipients  in  the  country  (WT1  *  WT2)  • 

Weights  were  computed  by  dividing  the  number  of  units  in  the 
population  by  the  nailer  of  units  actually  obtained  in  the  sample.  This 
?>'alu«»  multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  return  (number  of  actual 
units/number  of  desired  units  in  the  sample)  provided  the  desired  number 
e£  vaits  represented* 

For  example,  each  student  record  sampled  was  to  represent  40 
student  aid  recipients,  and  aid  officers  were  given  instructions  to  draw 
such  a  sample.    In  a  school  with  400  aid  recipients,  then,  the  desired 
sample  size  would  bo  10  records.    But  if  the  institutions  only  provided 
8  records,  each  record  would  only  represent  1  out  of  50.    The  weight  for 
this  school  then  would  be  400/8  (or  50). 

Similarly,  each  institution  in  the  *»v;J"le  was  to  represent  five 
institutions  within  its  "type-regionf*  i*jJ.->>  -      yield  a  20  percent  sample 
of  all  public  higher  education  institutions  Enrollments  over  500. 

If  there  were  198  institutions  In  the  cell,  the  desired  sample  size 
would  be  39  institutions.    But,  if  only  27  institutions  agreed  tc 
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participate,  each  institution  in  that  cell  would  represent  one  out  of  7 
and  not  one  out  of  five  institutions.    The  weight  for  this  "type-region" 
cell,  then,  would  be  198/27  or  7.3.    Again,  this  factor  multiplied  by 
the  percentage  of  return  would  provide  the  desired  proportion  of 
institutions  within  each  cell.    Thus,  at  the  national  level  the  11,970 
records  in  the  1981  sample  -  after  weighting  -  represented  2.9  million 
student  aid  recipients  and  the  10,200  records  in  the  1983  sample— after 
weighting — represented  2.7  million  student  aid  recipients.    In  other 
words,  one  student  represented  approximately  250  students  nationally. 
Of  course,  for  a  particular  individual  from  a  specific  institution,  the 
actual  number  of  students  he/she  represented  varied. 
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Appendix  B 


Number  In  Population  and  Sample  Institutions  by  Type  of 
Institution  and  Geographic  Italian 


North         Mid-  North 

Central     Atlantic    East  South        West  Totals 


Research 

N 

28 

N 

19 

N 

12 

N 

27 

N 

27 

N 

Universities 

n 

4 

n 

4 

n 

2 

n 

6 

n 

5 

n 

Comprehensive 

N 

71 

N 

71 

N 

44 

N 
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N 

46 

N 

Universities 

n 

11 

n 

12 

il 

7 

n 

20 

n 

9 

n 

and  Colleges 

Liberal  Arts 

N 

1 

N 

2 

N 

1 

N 

5 

N 

2 

N 

n 

1 

n 

1 

n 

1 

n 

k 

n 

1 
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Two-Year 

N 

187 

N 

198 

N 

83 

N 

187 

N 

193 

N 

n 

26 

n 

27 

n 

12 

n 

32 

n 

29 
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Others, 
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n 

1 

n 

Totals 

N 

292 

N 

2?£ 

N 

154 

N 

338 

N 

277 

N 

-1 

n 

43 

n 

44 

r. 

24 

n 

60 

n 

45 

n 

N  -  number  of  institutions  with  enrollments  of  500  or  more. 

n  -  number  of  randomly  selects  institutio'".  in  each  region/typ* 
cell  choosing  to  participate. 
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Appendix  C 

Partial  List  of  Variables  Available  In  The  Public  Higher  Education 
Student  Aid  Study  Data  Base 


INSTITUTIONAL  VARIABLE 
FICE  Code 

Type  of  Institution 
State 

Region  of  the  Country 

Total  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Enrollment 

Total  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Aid  Recipients 

Total  Undergraduate  Aid  Recipients 

Total  Tuition  and  Fees  Revenue,  1983-84 

Total  Educational  and  General  Expenditures,  1983-84 

Total  Dollar  Value  of  Institutionally  Funded  Aid 

Dollar  Value  of  Donar  Restricted  Aid 

Dollar  Value  of  Uncollectable  Student  Accounts  Receivable 
Number  of  Completed  Student  Aid  Records  In  Sample 

STUDENT  D BIOGRAPHIC  VARIABLES 
Registration  Status 
Academic  Level 
Local  Residence 
Age 
Sex 

Minority  nnrt« 

Marital  Status 

Number  of  Dependent  Children 

Dependency  Status 

STUDENT^ FINANCIAL  AID  VARIABLES 

Parental  IRS  Adjusted  Gross  In  cone 
Father's  Earnings 
Mother's  Earnings 
Student's  Non-Taxable  Income 
Student  Vet  Education  Benefits 
Parent's  Federal  Income  Tax  Paid 
Number  In  Parent's  Family 
Medical  Expenses 

Unreimbursed  Elementary  and  Secondary  Tuition 

Independent  Student's  Net  Assets  (&  spouse) 

Student's  Non-Taxable  Income 

Student's  Income  Tax  Paid 

Parent's  Home  Equity 

Parent's  Small  Business  &  Farm 

Parent's  Other  Assets 

Student's  IRS  Adjusted  Gross  Income 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  VARIABLES  (continued) 
Parent's  Expected  Contribution 
Student's  Expected  Contribution 

Number  of  Parent's  or  Student's  Family  In  College 
Tuition  and  Fees 
Room  Charge 
Board  Charge 

All  Other  Budgeted  Costs  for  Students 

Total  Costs  for  Students 

Institutional  Non-Need  Based  Grants 

Institutional  On-Campus  Earnings 

Institutional  Fellowships 

Institutional  Assistantships 

Institutional  Loans 

Institutionally  Financed  FISL/GSL 

Institutional  Employee  Benefits,  Discounts,  Waivers 

Institutional  Employee  Discounts/Waivers  for  Dependents 

All  other  Institutional  Aid 

Federal  Pell  Grants 

Federal  SEOC 

Federal  NDSL 

Federal  CWSP 

Federal  PLUS  loans 

Federal  Alas  loana 

Federal  Social  Security  payments 

Federal  Health  Professional  Loans 

Federal  Nursing  Grants 

Federal  Nursing  Loans 

All  Other  Federal  Aid 

State  Merit  Based  Grants 

State  Need  Based  Grants  (including  SSIG) 

State  Entitlement  Grants 

State  College  Work  Study  Programs 

State  Rehabilitation  Grants 

All  Other  State  Aid 

Miscellaneous  Grants 

Loans  from  Outside  Sources 

Off  Campus  Earnings 
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Appendix  D 


.'.^Miary  of  Major  Student  Assistance  Programs 


Fell  Grants 

(Named  after  Rhode  Island  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  and  formerly  called  the 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  program.)      Provides  grants  to 
assist  qualified  undergraduate  students  based  on  financial  needs  vhlch 
are  determined  by  applying  a  formula  to  Income*  assets*  and  other 
Information  provided  on  a  needs  analysis  document.  This  "eligibility 
Index*"  In  combination  with  a  calculated  cost  of  attendance  at  the 
Institution  and  the  student's  enrollment  status  (part  time  or  11 
time)*  results  In  the  actual  dollar  value  of  the  award.    The  maximum 
award  allowed  In  19B3-B4  was  $1*800.00  or  one  half  the  cost  of 
attending*  whichever  wa«  lower.    The  minimum  was  $200.00.  Student* 
receiving  aid  under  this  program  may  attend  public*  Independent*  or 
proprietary  postsecondary  educational  Institutions. 

SEOC 

(Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant.)    Provides  grants  to  assist 
students  with  exceptional  financial  need.    Federal  grants  are 
distributed  through  institutions  which  select  students  to  receive  the 
award.    The  minimum  award  allowed  In  1983-84  was  $200.00.    The  maximum 
was  $2000.00.    Students  receiving  aid  under  this  program  may  attend 
public  or  Independent  non-profit  postsecondary  educational  Institutions. 
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NDSL 

(National  Direct  Srudent  lA&^.h    ^tc^iden  low  interest  loans  to  students 
bared  on  financial  need.    HDSL  fonds  are  allotted       *ra*cs  by  a  fornula 
based  on  the  number  of  full-time  students  nationally.    Funds  to  the 
institutions  make  up  90  percent  of  the  loan  fund  and  institutions 
contribute  10  percent.    Terms  of  the  loans  for  the  1583-84  year  Included 
51  interest  rate,  repayment  beginning  six  months  after  graduation  with 
up  to  10  years  to  repay.    Maximum  loana  were  $3,000.00  for  students  in 
vocational  programs  or  with  less  than  2  years  completed  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree;  $6,000.00  for  undergraduates  in  at  lea<?t  the  third 
year  toward  a  bachelor's  degree;  and  $12,000.00  for  graduate  or 
professional  students.    Students  receiving  aid  under  this  program  may 
attend  public  or  independent  non-profit  postsecondary  educational 
institutions. 

CVSP 

(College  Work-Study  Program.)    Provides  students  who  have  financial  need 
with  jobs  as  part  of  their  financial  aid  package.  Cr.iuts  flow  to 
institutions  for  partial  reimbursement  of  wages  paid  to  students  working 
on-campus  or  off-campus  in  public  or  non-profit  organizations.  The 
institution's  allocation  covers  80  percent  of  the  wages  and  the 
remainder  is  paid  by  the  institution*  employer,  or  some  other  donor. 
Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  are  eligible,  though  most  of 
these  funds  go  to  undergraduates.    The  amount  a  student  can  earn  depends 
on  financial  need  and  the  amount  of  money  the  institution  has  available. 
Students  receiving  aid  under  this  program  may  attend  public  or 
independent:  non-profit  postsecondary  educational  institutions. 
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GSL 

(Guaranteed  Student  Loan.)    A  federally  subsidized  corporation,  Sallle 
Mae,  boys  loans  from  commercial  lenders  and  some  educational 
Institutions  acting  as  direct  lenders.    The  latter  Institutions  provide 
loans  at  below  market  Interest  rates  and  these  loans  are  free  frcm 
Interest  charges  while  a  student  Is  enrolled  In  an  educational  program. 
GSLs  were  based  on  financial  need  during  1983-84.    Interest  rates  for 
the  1983-84  academic  year  were  original  borrowing  rates  (i.e.  6-9Z)  for 
students  with  outstanding  GSLs  and  8Z  for  new  borrowers.    The  maximum 
yearly  loans  and  total  outstanding  debt  allowed  were:    $2,500.00  and 
$12,500  for  Independent  ondergraduates;  $3,000.00  and  $15,000.00  for 
Independent  undergraduates;  and  $5,000.00  and  $25,000.00  for  graduate  or 
professional  students.    Students  receiving  aid  under  the  program  may 
attend  public.  Independent,  or  proprietary  postsecondary  educational 
Institutions. 

SSIG 

(State  Student  Incentive  Grant.)    Provides  assistance  to  students  with 
financial  need  on  a  50-50  cost-sharing  basis  between  federal  and  state 
governments.    Funds  are  allotted  to  states  as  an  Incentive  for  states  to 
establish  and  maintain  grant  assistance  programs  for  undergraduate 
students.    The  states  determine  specific  dollar  amounts  and  must 
administer  the  funds  through  a  single  state  agency  which  receives  no 
federal  allowance  for  administrative  costs.    The  maximum  grant  permitted 
under  SSIG  Is  $1,500  per  academic  year.    Students  receiving  aid  under 
this  program  may  attend  pobllc  or  Independent  non-profit  postsecondary 
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education  institutions,  or  for-profit  proprietary  institutions  if  state 
laws  permit . 

Veterans  Administration  Payments 

Provides  assistance  to  veterans  under  four  programs:     1)  G.I.  Bill 
Educational  Assistance  Program;  2)  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program; 
3)  Dependents'  Education  Assistance  Program;  and  4)  Contributory 
Educational  Assistance  Program.    The  G.  I.  Bill  provides  up  to  45  months 
of  full-time  schooling  or  on-t*e-job  training  for  eligible  students. 
The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  provides  full  cost  of  training  and 
a  subsistence  allowance  up  to  48  months.    The  Contributory  Educational 
Assistance  Program  matches  on  a  2  if*  1  basis  money  which  participants 
put  aside  while  In  the  service*    The  De^ indents  *  Education  Assistance 
Program  provides  up  to  AS  mpnCho  of.  »ull-time  training  for  eligible 
dependents  of  deceased  veterans.    ??4d>nts  receiving  aid  under  these 
programs  may  attend  any  post  secondary  .educational  pr^ixraa  .approved  by 
the  Federal  Veteran* s  Administration. 

Social  Security  Payments 

Until  Kay  1982  this  program  provided  assistance  to  students  with  at 
least  one  parent  who  was  a  deceased,  totally  disabled,  or  retired  Social 
Security  participant.    Average  payment  was  more  than  $2,000  per  year. 
By  1985,  ujngrers  will  have  eliminated  educational  benefits  for 
participants  and  sharply  reduced  benefits  for  those  currently  enrolled 
in  college.    During  academic  year  1983-84  the  educational  benefits 
program  was  fully  operational  and  eligible  students  were  required  to  be 
full-time  undergraduates  not  over  22  years  of  age. 
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Nursing  Loans  and  Grants 

Provides  -^clstance  to  students  In  accredited  schools  of  nursing 
educa-i?*'.;    :/or  long-terra  low  Intercut  loans.  Individual  schools  select 
recipients.    for  1983-84,  maximum  loans  available  were  $2,500  and  the 
total  outstanding  loan  could  not  exceed  $10,000.    Interest  rates  were 
3Z.    Funds  for  grants  to  assist  students  with  "exceptional  financial 
need"  are  also  distributed  by  the  Institution  but  based  on  financial 
need.    Maximum  grants  for  1981-82  were  $2,000. 

Health  Profession  Loans  and  Grants 

Provides  assistance  to  students  In  accredited  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  and  veterinary 
medicine.    Participating  Institutions  are  responsible  for  selecting  loan 
and  grant  recipients.    The  maximum  loan  allowed  during  1983-84  was 
$2,500.    Grants  are  awarded  to  first  year,  full-time  students,  tnd  are 
limited  only  to  unmet  need. 

State  Programs 

Individual  states  provide  their  own  grant,  loan,  or  work-study  programs, 
although  few  states  provide  all  thr&e  iorms  of  assistance.    In  many 
cases  major  state  grant  programs  are  associated  with  the  federal  SSIG 
program  and  state  loan  programs  are  often  linked  with  the  federally 
subsidized  GSL  program.    A  minority  of  states  provide  c  broad  range  of 
special  purpose  student  assistance  programs  with  widely  varying  terms 
for  student  eligibility.    State  programs  provided  approximately  $1.1 
billion  In  student  assistance  altogether  during  academic  year  1983-84. 
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Institutional  Programs 

Individual  public  colleges  and  universities  nay  also  provide  student  aid 
in  a  variety  of  fares  *ucn  efl  student  assistantships ,  on-  and  off-campus 
employment  opportunities,  or  externally  sponsored  programs  administered 
by  institutions  or  individual  needs  in  departments.    Merit  and  athletic 
scholarships  are  examples  of  the  latter.    Terms  of  student  eligibility 
vary  greatly  from  one  institution  to  another,  except  that  in  most  cases 
aid  from  institutional  sources  accounts  for  a  very  small  proportion  of 
aid  distributed  from  all  sources. 

Other  Programs 

Government-sponsored  student  assistance  programs  are  augmented  by  a  vide 
variety  of  programs  funded  by  private  sources  such  as  private 
individuals,  corporations,  labor  unions,  and  benevolent  organizations. 
In  some  cases  these  programs  are  administered  by  the  institution,  but  in 
others  they  are  administered  directly  by  sponsoring  individuals  or 
groups.    Aid  from  these  Bources  generally  represents  a  very  small 
proportion  of  aid  recorded  by  institutional  student  aid  officeB. 
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Appendix  E 

Public  Higher  Education  Student  Aid  Study  Participants  by  Type  of 
Institution 


UNIVERSITIES  I9B3-I99A 

Indiana  State  University,  Xti 
Western  Michigan  University,  MI 
University  of  Missouri  -  Rolla,  MO 
University  of  Wisconsin  -  Madison,  WI 
Kent  State  University,  OH 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  VA 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Stcte 

University,  VA 
Rutgers  University  -  Sew  Brunswick*  NJ 
University  of  Rhode  inland,  RI 
CUNY  Graduate  School  and  University  'Vinter,  NY 
Auburn  University,  AL 
University  of  Arkansas,  AR 
University  of  South  Florida,  FL 
University  of  Tennessee  -  Knoxville,  TN 
University  of  Colorado  -  Boulder,  CO 
University  of  Montana,  MT 
University  of  Nevada  -  Reno,  NV 
University  of  Oregon,  OR 
East  Texas  State,  TX 
University  of  Kentucky,  KY 
University  of  New  Mexico,  NM 

COHPREHENSIVES    -  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Washburn  University  -  Topeka,  KS 
Eastern  Michigan  University,  MI 
Grand  Valley  State  College,  MI 
Northern  Michigan,  MI 
Oakland  University,  MI 
University  of  Minnesota  -  Duluth,  Ml; 
Missouri  Western  State  College,  MO 
i  Chadron  State  College,  NE 

Wayne  State  College,  NE 
Minot  State  College,  ND 
University  of  Wisconsin-River  Falls,  Wj 
St.  Mary's  College  of  Maryland,  MD 
Trenton  State  College,  NJ 
East  Carolina  University,  NC 
Pembroke  State  University,  NC 
University  of  North  Carolina  -  Charlotte,  NC 
University  of  North  Carolina  -  Wilmington,  NC 
Cleveland  State  University,  OH 
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Slippery  Rock  State  College,  PA 
Concord  College*  WV 

West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology,  WV 
Rutgers  University  -  Camden,  NJ 
Mansfield  State  University,  PA 
University  of  Maine  -  Farmington,  MF. 
Erldgewater  State  College,  MA 
Framlngham  State  College,  MA 
University  of  New  Hampshire  -  Keene  State 

College,  NH 
SUNY  -  Brockport,  NY 
SUNY  -  Oneonta,  NY 
SUNY  -  College  of  Technology,  NY 
University  of  Arkansas  -  Monticello,  AR 
Arkansas  Technical  University,  AR 
Florida  Atlantic  University,  FL 
Fort  Valley  State  College,  GA 
West  Georgia  College,  GA 
Eastern  Kentucky,  KY 
Nichols  State  University,  LA 
McNeese  State  University,  LA 
Southeastern  Louisiana  University,  LA 
Central  State  University,  OK 
South  Carolina  State  College,  SC 
East  Tennessee  State  University,  TN 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University,  TN 
Angelo  State  University,  TX 
Mldvastern  State  University,  TX 
TatXeton  State  University*  TX 
University  of  South  Carolina  -  Spartanburg,  SC 
Auburn  University  -  Montgomery,  AL 
Corpus    Crlstl  State  University,  TX 
California  State  University  -  Los  Angeles,  CA 
California  State  University  -  Dominpaues  Hills,  CA 
California  State  Polytechnical  University  - 

Pomona,  CA 
San  Jose  State  University*  CA 
Western  State  College,  CO 
Western  Montana  College,  MT 
Eastern  New  Mexico  University,  NM 
Weber  State  College,  UT 
University  of  Hawaii  -  Hllo,  HI 


Mayville  State  College,  NP 

University  of  Maryland  -  Eastern  Shore,  MD 

University  of  Maine  -  Machlas,  ME 

Laredo  State  University,  TX 

Mesa  College,  CO 


LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 
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TWO  YEAR  COI.LEfiES 


Belleville  Area  College*  IL 
Elgin  Community  College,  IL 
Highland  Community  College,  IL 
Kaskaskla  College,  IL 
Indiana  Vocational  Technlccl  Center 
Morton  College,  IL 
Sauk  Valley  College,  IL 
North  Iowa  Community  College,  IA 
Glen  Oaks  Community  College,  HI 
Bralnerd  Community  College,  MN 
Metropolitan  Community  College,  MD 
Rochester  Community  College,  MN 

St.  Louis  Community  College  -  Florissant  Valley.  MO 

Moberly  Area  Junior  College,  MO 

McCook  Community  College,  NE 

North  Dakota  State  School  of  Science,  ND 

William  Ralney  Harper  College,  IL 

Scott  Community  College,  IL 

Hawkeye  Institute  of  Technology*  IA 

Macomb  Community  College  Center  Campus,  MI 

Gateway  Technical  Institute,  WI 

College  of  Lake  County,  IL 

Nlcolet  Area  Technical  College,  WI 

State  Community  College  of  East  St.  Louis,  MO 

Indiana  Vocational-Technical  College  - 

Indianapolis,  IN 
Metropolitan  Technical  Community  College,  NE 
Allegheny  Community  College,  MD 
Hagerstown  Junior  College,  MD 
Atlantic  Community  College,  NJ 
Cuyahoga  County  Community  College,  OH 
Kent  State  -  Trumbull  Regional  CampuC,  OH 
Butler  County  Community  College.  PA 
Pennsylvania  State  University  -  Kensington,  PA 
University  of  Pittsburg  -  Bradford,  PA 
Tidewater  Community  College,  VA 
Virginia  Western  Community  College,  WV 
Wythevllle  Community  College,  VA 
Ashvl lie -Buncombe  Technical  College,  NC 
Montgomery  County  Community  College,  PA 
Wilson  County  Technical  Institute,  NC 
Clark  Technical  College,  OH 
Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute,  NC 
Beaver  County  Community  College,  PA 
Luzerne  Community  College,  PA 
Somerset  Community  College,  KY 
Sampson  Technical  College,  NC 
Halifax  Community  College,  NC 
Cleveland  Technical  College,  NC 
Nash  Technical  College,  NC 
Roanoke-Chowan  Technical  Institute,  NC 
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Garrett  Commurtty  College*  HP 

ForBythe  Technical  &  Institute*  NC 

Manchester  Community  College,  CT 

HassaBolt  Community  College,  HA 

New  Hampshire  Technical  Institute,  NH 

SUNY  -  Agriculture  and  Technical  College,  NY 

Trt  County  Communty  College, 

JeffferBon  Community  College,  NY 

Mohawk  Valley  Community  College,  NY 

Nassau  Conmunlty  College,  NY 

Wake  Technical  College,  NC 

New  Hampshire  Vocational  Technical  College,  NH 

TuoxIb  Community  College,  CT 

Bunker  Hill  Community  College,  HA 

College  of  Staten  Island,  NY 

5.D.  Bishop  State  Junior  College,  AL 

Snead  State  Junior  College,  AL 

WeBt  Arkansas  Community  College,  AR 

Chlpola  Junior  College,  FL 

Folk  Community  College,  FL 

Abraham  Baldwin  Community  College,  CA 

Kennesaw  College,  CA 

Holmes  Junior  College,  HS 

Northeast  HlsBlsslppl  Junior  College,  HS 

Utlca  Junior  College,  HS 

Western  Oklahoma  State  College,  OK 

North  Cast  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Hechanlcal 

College,  OK 
University  of  South  Carolina  -  Sumter,  SC 
University  of  South  Carolina  -  Lancaster,  SC 
Columbia  State  Community  College,  TN 
Bee  County  College,  TX 
Hcok  County  College,  TX 
Henderson  County  Junior  College,  TX 
Lee  College,  TX 
Fanola  Junior  College,  TX 
Paris  Junior  College,  TX 
Wharton  County  Junior  College,  TX 
Horry-Georgetown  Technical  College,  SC 
University  of  Kentucky  Community  College,  KY 
Valencia  Community  College,  FL 
CheBterfleld-Harlboro  Technical  College,  SC 
Hacon  Junior  College,  GA 
Hillsborough  Community  College,  FL 
Richland  College,  TX 
Eastfleld  College,  TX 
South  Oklahoma  City  Junior  College,  OK 
Bossier  Parish  Community  College,  LA 
Cast  Arizona  College,  AZ 
Bakersfleld  College,  CA 
West  HIIIb  College,  CA 
Cypress  College,  CA 
Fullerton  College,  CA 
Gavalon  College,  CA 
Lob  AngeleB-Plerce  College,  CA 
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Sacrairento  City  College,  CA 
Merced  Community  College,  CA 
Mlro  Costa  Community  College,  CA 
Napa  Valley  Community  College,  CA 
San  Diego-Mesa  College,  CA 
San  Jose  City  College,  CA 
Santa  Monica  College,  CA 
S<erra  College,  CA 
Victor  Valley  College,  CA 
Arapaho  Community  College,  CO 
Miles  Community  College,  HT 
New  Mexico  Junior  College,  KM 
Blue  ^fountain  Community  College,  OR 
Clatsop  Community  College,  OR 
Colle.gr  of  Eastern  Utah  „  UT 
Bellvue  Conmurity  College,  WA 
Tncoma  Community  College,  WA 
DeAnza  College,  CA 
Clackamaa  Community  College,  OR 
Pikes  Peak  Community  College  ,  CO 
South  Seattle  Community  College,  WA 
Los  Angeles  Mission  College,  CA 


University  of  Illinois  Center,  IL 
SUJY  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry.  NY 
lY.iverslty  of  Connecticut  School  of  Medicine,  CT 
University  of  Houston  -  Health  Sciences,  TX 


University  of  South  Dakota,  SD 
University  of  North  Dakota,  NI) 
Indiana  State  University-Main,  IK 
Western  Michigan  University,  MI 
University  of  Iowa,  IA 
Purdue  University,  IN 
University  of  Wlsconsin-Madlson,  WI 
University  of  North  Carolina-Greensboro,  NC 
Kent  State  Unlverslty-Maln ,  OH 
University  of  Maryland-College  Park,  MD 
University  of  Malne-Orono,  H£ 
University  of  Misslsslppt*-Maln,  MS 
University  of  Arkansas-Main .  AR 
Universltv  of  Louisville,  KY 
University  of  Kentucky,  KY 
Texas  Tech  University,  TX 
University  of  Florlda-Cainesville,  FL 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz,  CA 
Washington  State  University,  WA 
University  of  California  nt  Berkelev,  CA 
University  of  Montana,  MT 


SPECIAL  MISSION  COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITIES 


1981-82 
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COMPREHENSIVE  -  COLLEGES  ANT)  UNIVERSITIES 


Peru  State  College^  NE 
Metropolitan  State  University,  KK 
Minot  State  College,  ND 
Indiana  State  Unlversiry-Evansville,  TN 
Saginaw  Valley  Statu  College,  MI 
Northwest  Missouri  State  UnlvetBity,  MD 
Winona  State  University,  MN 
Washburn  University  of  To^eka,  KS 
Grand  Vallej  State  College,  MI 
University  of  Wisconsin-LaCrosoe,  WI 
Oakland  University,  MI 
Southvast  Missouri  State  University,  MO 
Eastern  Michigan  University,  MI 
Concord  College,  WV 
Lock  iJaven  Stste  College,  PA 
Central  State  University,  OH 
Mansfield  State  College,  PA 
Froacburg  State  College,  MD 
University  of  North  Carolina-Wilmington,  NC 
North  Carolina  Central  University,  NC 
University  of  Baltimore,  MD 
Slirpery  Rock  State  College,  PA 
George  Mason  University,  VA 
Williao  Paterson  College,  NJ 
Youngstown  StAte  University*  OH 
Lniverslty  of  Mal3«-Farmingtoo,  ME 
North  Adams  State  College,  KA 

University  of  New  Hampshire  Plymouth  State  College,  NH 
Framlngham  State  College,  MA 

State  University  of  New  York  College  at  Cortland,  NY 
Drldgewater  State  College,  MA 

State  University  of  New  York  College  at  Cortland,  NY 
Brldgewater  State  College,  MA 

State  University  of  New  York  College  st  Brcckport,  NY 
City  University  of  New  York  Queens  Collcgt-,  NY 
University  of  Oklahoma  Science  &  Arts,  OK 
Savannah  State  College,  GA 
Mississippi  University  for  Women,  MS 
Louisiana  State  University  In  Shreveport,  LA 
Augusta  College,  GA 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University,  FL 

West  Texas  State  University,  TX 

Louisiana  Technical  University,  LA 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University,  T* 

University  of  Texas,  El  Paso,  TX 

Fora  Valley  State  College,  CA 

Mississippi  Valley  State  University,  MS 

South  Carolina  State  Collr.ge,  SC 

Midwestern  State  University,  TX 

McNeeaa  State  University,  LA 

Angeio  State  t'niverBity,  TX 

Southeastern  Loulsiann  Unlvernlty,  LA 

Florida  Atlantic  Unircrslty,  FL 

Central  State  University,  CK 
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T.ewis-Clark  State  College,  ID 
Southern  Oregon  State  College,  OR 
Pastern  Washington  University,  WA 
Portland  State  University,  OR 
California  State  Universlty-Northrldge,  CA 
University  of  Havall-HUo,  HI 
Western  State  College-Colorado,  CO 
,k     *  California  State  Unlversliy-Hayvard,  CA 

California  State  Polvtechnlc  Unlversity-Pomc^r,  ~A 

LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 

Mayville  State  College,  ND 

Lincoln  University,  PA 

University  of  Maine  at  Mathte- 

University  of  South  Carolina  *      ■: >*n,  5C 

TWO-YEAR  COLLEGES 

Southwestern  Community  College,  1A 
Rralnerd  Community  College,  MN 
Itasca  Community  College,  MN 
West  Shore  Community  College,  MI 
Haskell  Indian  Junior  College,  KS 
Seward  County  Community  College,  KS 
Mineral  Area  College,  MD 
Black  Hawk  College  East  Campus,  IL 
Highland  Community  College,  KS 
Scott  Community  College,  IA 

East  Central  Missouri  District  Junior  College,  MO 

Highland  Community  College,  IL 

Southeastern  Illinois  College,  IL 

Maple  Woods  Community  College,  MD 

Iowa  Central  Community  College,  IA 

Northwestern  Michigan  College,  MI 

Rochester  Community  College,  MN 

Anoka-Ramsey  Community  College,  MN 

Morton  College,  IL 

North  Dakota  State  School  of  Science,  ND 

Western  Wisconsin  Technical  Institute,  WI 

Waubonsee  Community  College,  IL 

Lewis  and  Clark  Community  College,  IL 

Elgin  Community  College,  IL 

St.  Louis  Community  College-Forest  Park,  IL 

City  Colleges  of  Chicago  Wright  College,  IL 

St,  Louis  Community  College  at  Florissant  Valley,  MO 

William  Ralney  Harper  College,  IL 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College,  WI 

Garret  Community  College,  MD 

Roanoke-Chowan  Technical  College r  NC 

Blue  Ridge  Technical  College,  NC 

Edgecome  Technical  College,  NC 

Ohio  University  Zanesvllle  Branch,  OH 

Pennsylvania  State  Untverslty-Worthlngton  Scrantcr:  Campus, 
OH 
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Ohio  University  Chllllcotv-#  ikrnch,  OH 
Naah  Technical  Institute,  tST 

Pennsylvania  State  University-*?^  Kensington  Campus,  PA 
Dabney  S.  Lancaater  Community  Collcfc?t  VA 
Robeson  Technical  College,  NC 
North  Central  Technical  Collego*  OH 
Craven  Community  College,  NC 

Kent  State  University  Trumbull  Regional  Campus,  OH 

Southeastern  Community  College,  NC 

Mountain  Empire  Community  College,  VA 

Lenoir  Community  College,  NC 

Forayth  Technical  Institute t  NC 

Lehigh  County  Community  College,  PA 

Luzern*  County  Community  College,  PA 

Central  Virginia  Community  College ■  VA 

Atlantic  Community  College,  NR 

Thomas  Nelson  Community  College,  VA 

Essex  County  College,  NJ 

J.  Sergeant  Reynolds  Community  College,  VA 

Montgomery  College  Rockvllle  Campua,  MD 

Central  Piedmont  Community  College,  NC 

North  Country  Community  College,  NY 

SulliTv.n*  County  Community  College,  NY 

Thames  Valley  State  Technical  College,  CT 

Northwestern  Connecticut  Community  College*  CT 

State  University  of  Ne^  York  College  at  Coblesklll,  NY 

Corning  Community  College,  FT 

State  University  of  New  York  College  at  Morritfville,  NY 

Berkshire  Community  Col  log*;,  MA 

Bristol  Community  Collegs *  MA 

Bunker  Hill  Community  College,  MA 

Springfield  Technical  Community  College,  MA 

City  University  of  New  York  BronxComcunUy  College,  NY 

City  Unlvcrtity  of  New  York  Burough  at  Manhattan 

Community  College,  NY 
Nassau  Community  College,  NY 
East  Central  Junior  Co'lege,  MS 
Patrick  Henry  State  Jl:vJoi  ColItRCt  AL 
Loulslane  State  University-Eunice,  LA 
Southern  University  Shreveport-Bossier  City  Campus,  LA 
Panola  Junior  College,  TX 
Holmea  Junior  College,  MS 
Itawamba  Junior  College,  MS 
Copiah-Lincoln  Junior  College*.  MS 
Mississippi  Delta  Junior  College,  MS 
Piedmont  Technical  College,  SC 
Northern  Oklahoma  College,  OK 
College  of  the  Mainland,  TX 
South  Plains  College,  TX 
Cadsden  Strte  Junior  College,  AL 
.lohn  C.  CalK"dn  State  Communitv  College,  AL 
Daytona  Beach  Community  College,  FL 
Del  Mar  College,  TX 
Richland  College,  TX 
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Tarrant  County  Junior  College,  TX 
Northeast  Mississippi  Junior  College,  MO 
Wharton  County  Junior  College,  TX 
Columbia  State  Community  College,  TN 
Macon  Junior  College,  GA 

Northeastern  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 


Brazos port  College,  TX 
Edison  Community  College,  FL 
Lee  College,  TX 

Southern  Oklahoma  City  Junior  College,  OK 
Valencia  Community  College,  FL 
Hillsborough  Community  College,  FL 
Navajo  Community  College,  AZ 
fc-urtervllle  College,  CA 
Lassen  College,  CA 

Marlcope  Technical  Community  College,  AZ 

Lob  Medanos  College,  CA 

Alms  Community  College,  CO 

Evergreen  Valley  College,  CA 

Skagit  Valley  College,  VA 

Edmonds  Community  College,  WA 

BanBtov  College,  CA 

Cavllan  College,  CA 

Peninsula  College,  WA 

Eastern  Arizona  College,  AZ 

Napa  College,  CA 

Tacoma  Community  College,  WA 

Colorado  Mountain  College,  CO 

Sierra  College,  CA 

Merced  College,  CA 

Southwestern  College,  CA 

Spokane  Falls  Community  College,  WA 

Foothill  College,  CA 

Lob  Angeles  Valley  College,  CA 

Pima  Community  College ,  AR 

Olympic  College,  WA 

Western  Nevada  Community  College,  NV 

Spokane  Community  College,  WA 

Modesto  Junior  College,  CA 

Santa  Ana  College,  CA 

Fullerton  College,  CA 

Santa  Monica  College,  CA 

City  College  of  San  Francisco,  CA 

University  of  Minnesota  Technical  College  at  Crookston,  MN 
Indiana  Vocational  Technical  College-Southvest,  TN 
Delaware  Technical  and  Community  College  Southern  Camus, 
DE 

Community  College  of  Beaver  County,  PA. 
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Special  -  Mission  Collegyy 


fcev  ti*x<.ct>  School  of  Mines,  NM 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  CO 

University  of  Avkcnsas  Medical  Sciences  C&wi*t  to. 
Tolv^rGity  af  Texas  Heslrh  Sciente  Ct-nter  at  Houeton,  TX 
State  University  uZ  Sew  York  Upstate  Medical  Center,  N7 
State  University  of  Mew  Torfc.  Coll«se  Environmental 

Sclencca  az£  Forestry,  NT 
South  Dakota  School  of  Hlnrs  and  Technology,  SD 
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Appendix  F 

STUDENT  AID  RECIPIENT  SURVEY 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1983-84 

ALL  RESPONSES  MUST  BE  APPROPRIATE  CHECKS.  ACTUAL 
AMOUNTS.  OR  CODE  NUMBER.  BLANKS*  0 ASHES.  N/A,  ETC.  ARE  NOT 
ALLOWABLE  TOR  ACCURATE  OAT  A 
PLEASE  READ  SURVEY  oEFINITlONS  'JEFoRE  STARTING. 


Student  Data 


Dapandant  Studant's  and  Parants'  Information 


1.  School  F ICf  Code ;_ 


.  2.  Student  Study  ID:- 


3   Regrslralron  Status:   (1)  Fuf  Time 
(11J  •  (2)*Tr/ne 

(3)  V*  Tme 

(4)  Last  than  Y,  Time 

4.  Academic  Lev*f  Undergraduate 
(12}  (1)  Frit  Yoai 

(2)  Second  Year 
R  Third  Year 
{*)  Fourth  Year 

(5)  Frirh  Year  Undergraduate 
Poat-Baccaiauraaia 

(6)  Fist  Prolf  uional  Medics'.  Vat. 
Medicine,  Law.  Theology 

(7)  Al  Other  Graduate  Degrees 

(8)  Al  other  Post -Baccalaureate. 
Nor.Oagrae 

5    Period  Covered  By  Award* 

(13)  (1)  One  Academic  Year 

(2)  Ona  Semester 

(3)  OneTrtmesler 

(4)  One  Ousrter 

(5)  TwOOuarters 

(6)  other  


6.  Stale  ol  tega*  residence  (see  Definition  NO.  5) 


(14-1SJ 


Local  Res*denc3: 
|lfi| 


6.  Age: 
(17-18) 


Sex- 
|19j 


iD    Minonty  code 
I20| 


Marital  Status. 
(21) 


(1)  Campus  owned/contr  oiled  housing 

(2)  In  community  (oil  campus) 

(3)  At  home  with  parents 


(1)  Mate 

(2)  Female 

(-9)  UnknowMm rftported 

(1)  Black 

(2)  American  ln»arVAlat ken  |ry>en 

(3)  AStan/PacittC  Islander 

(4)  H«pan« 

(5)  White 

(-9)  UnknowrJumepotled 

(1)  S*gie 

(2)  Married 

(3)  Divorced 

(4)  Separated 

(5)  Widowed 

(  9)  Unknownfunrepotled 


2   Dependency  Status  (tot  aid  purposes) 

122)  (1)  Dependent  (Go  to  oueston  13) 

(2)  Independent  (Go  to  Question  14) 

(3)  Uttnown  (Go  to  Question  *.S) 


1 3A.  Total  number  n  parents*  tmiry: 
138.  Number  ol  parents'  lannry  in  cottage 

It  least  Vt  ttme: 
IX.  Parents'  IRS  adjusted  gross  income; 

130.  ParenU' Federal  income  Ux  paid: 
13E.  Amount  earned  by  father 

13F.  Amount  earned  by  mother: 
13G.  Parents'  non-taxable  Income: 
13H.  Attowabkt  medtcal  expanses: 

131.  Unreimbursed  elementary  and 

secondary  school  turton  and  lees: 
13J    Assets:  parents'  home  equity: 
13K.  Assets'  parents*  small  businass/tarm: 
13L   Payments  to  parents'  IRATKEOGH: 
13M.  Parents*  other  assets: 
13N.  Student's  ('"d  spouse's)  IRS 

adjusted  gross  income: 
130.  Amount  earned  by  student: 
13P.  Amount  earned  by  spouse: 
130.  Student's  (and  spouse's) 

income  lax  paid: 
13R.  Student's  (and  spouse's) 

non  taxable  income: 
13S.  Student's  expected  summer  eimngs: 
13T.   V*t  Student  s  Veteran's  Educational 

Benefits 

1 3U   Net  assets  of  student  (and  spouse) 
13V.   Parents*  expected  contribution: 

Poll  Formula: 
13W.  Parents*  expected  contrOution: 

Uniform  Methodology: 
13X.  Student's  (and  spouse's)  exoected 

contribution  Pell  Formula' 
13Y.  Student's  (and  spouse's)  expected 

contribution:  Umtorm  Methodology: 


U 


-J  (23-24) 

-JI25-26] 
-)  (27-37) 
J (38-48) 
_)  (59-69) 
J  [70-80) 
-J  (61 -91) 
_J  (02-1 02) 

_)(tQ3-113) 
_)  (114-124) 
_)  1*310-20]) 
_)  (21-31) 
-J  (32-*2) 

-)(43.33J 
-)  (54-64) 
-J  165-75) 

-J  (76-86) 


-)  (87-07) 
J (00-106) 

_) (109-119) 
_H»3t.lO-20]] 

-J  121-31) 

-J  132-421 

-J  (43-53) 

-J  (54-64) 


Independent  Studant'a  (and  Spouse '•)  Information 


14D 
14E. 
14F. 


I4H 
14) 


Student's  (and  spouse's)  number 

ot  dependent  children; 
Number  of  student's  (and  spouse's) 

family  in  college  at  least  V*  time 
Student's  (and  spouse's)  IRS 

adjusted  gross  income: 
Amount  earned  by  student: 
Amount  earned  by  spouse 
Student's  (and  spouse's) 

income  tax  paid' 
Student's  (and  spouse's)  non- 
taxable income. 
Student's  expected  summer  eammjs 
Assets  student  s  (and  spouse's) 

home  eQuiiy 
Assets  student's  (and  spouse's) 

buswessrfarm 
Payments  to  student's  (and  tiPOuse's) 

IRA/KEOGH 
Assets  student's  (ind  bpouse's) 

other  assets 
'A  Student's  Veteran's  Educational 

Benefits 


_)  (65-66) 

-J  (67-68) 

-J  (89-79) 
_J  (80-00) 
_) (91-101] 

_)(102-1«?J 


_J  (113-123) 
_)(#4(2l-312 


_)  (32-421 
-J  (43-53) 


-1(54-64) 
-J  (65-75) 


_)|?6-8.>) 
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UN. 

Student's  (snd  spouse's)  eapecled 

contribution  PeU  Formula:  ( 

 )  187-97} 

**0 

Student's  UfK)  spouse's)  e«pected 

contribution  Uniform  Methodology:  (  

 >  (98-108) 

Student  Costs 

15 

Tuiton/lee  cost  tor  ttwe  student:  (  

)[109-113] 

16. 

Ronm  Mitti  bnarrl  r-Jiarga  tnt  this  «furt*m  ( 

)(114-HB] 

17. 

AS  other  budgeted  costs  tor  this  student  (  

.)(t19-t23) 

te 

Total  buC>0elMj  costs  lor  this  student;  ( 

 )|r5JtO-14j) 

Institutions!  Aid 

19 

Non-noec  trwed  Acsdemic  schoUrsnp:  (  

 )[lS-t9) 

20. 

C?»ar  non  ntsd  based  scholarship:  (  

 )  120-24) 

21. 

Need-based  grant:  (  



22 

NonCWSP  on  campus  eemeigs  (esti* 

mated  academic  year  earnings jr  l_ 

 )  130-34] 

23. 

Feflowshp  swards:  (  

 )  [35-3 9] 

24. 

Ass-stsntship  swards:  (  

.)  (40-44) 

25. 

IrtstitutioneJ  tong-larm  loans 

(noo-FISUGSl)-  (  

 )  [45-49) 

26 

InstMulroneWy  financed  i-iSUC?.  Joans;  ( 

 )  150-54] 

28 

Employee  bcceM  dependeni 

di  scour:  Irweivsrs:                           (  ■ 

29 

Alo^tef  initdutional  eJd:  ( — 

.)  (65-69] 

Federal  Aid 

d Aii  rf9ni ■  t 
rm\  va/ani.  I 

\\  70-74 1 

«  ' 
31. 

32. 

NSOL  (  

k;80-84J 

33 

CWSP:  (  

 )  185-89) 

34. 

FISUGSL  loan  to  Hudent:  ( — 

.)  [90-94)  * 

35. 

FT_US  tnin  to  pi'f1'*1  f 

)  (35-99) 

36. 

ALAS  loan  to  independent  students:  ( — 

)  (100-104) 

37 

Social  Security  payments:  ( — 

.)  (105-109) 

38 

Hearth  Profession  Grant 

(academe  year):  ( — 

39 

Health  Profession  Loan 

(academy  yea*):  ( — 

_..)|115-119 

AO. 

Nursing  Grant:  ( — 

)  [120-12' 

41. 

Nursing  Loan:  ( — 

 )[*6(I0-1. 

<2 

Al  other  Federal  Aid:  ( — 

.)  115-1 9) 

State  Aid 

43. 

Mem -based  Qrsnt:  (  

.)  (20-24) 

44. 

Need  based  grsnt  (*clud*ng  SSIG)  ( — 

 )  (25-29) 

45 

Entitlement  D'*nt:  ( — 

.)  [30-34] 

46 

Campus-based  grant:  ( — 

.)[35-3<1J 

47. 

Slate  college  work  sl^dy  (not  CWSP)  ( — 

.)  [40-44) 

48 

Rehabilitation  grsnt:  ( — 

 )  [45-49] 

49 

Ak  other  slate  aid:  ( 

.  ){50-5<J 

All  Other  Aid 

50 

Outside/private  grantsJschoiarships  (  

.)[55-5Si 

51 

Outside/private  loans:                         ( — 

)  [60-64] 

52. 

Otl-campus  earnings  of  record  ( 

)  [65-69] 

General  Instructions 

Al  student  cost  and  financial  aid  Information  should  reflect  ihe  nerio-J 
from  Sepiemper  through  June  of  the  study  ye»»-  Oo  not  Include  twnv 
mer  school. 

Tne  data  provided  should  retted  each  student's  (randai  aituaton  as 
repoMed  to  the  school  on  the  FAF.  FFS  or  other  approved  aid  debility 
lorm 

~  "opynght  1983.  National  Institute 


Please  do  not  use  a  into  (0)  to  indicate  unknown  or  unreported  dala  or  in. 
formaton.  Unknown!  are  Indlceled  by  using  "minus  nine"  (-9). 
Please  keep  a  list  of  the  students  used  fur  this  project,  snowing  actual 
student  to  number  and  the  special  to  number  you  used  lor  this  study,  tf 
we  need  to  ask  you  any  questions  you  may  heed  to  refer  bars  to  the  ac- 
tual student  records. 

Survey  Definitions  sitd  Clarifications 

1.  School  MCE  Code:  The  6-dign  code  assigned  by  tne  Federal  In* 
tera',^ncy  Commrtive  on  Educeton.  One  en  bom  of  the  first  two 
G»giU  rnaybeieio 

2.  Student  Study  10;  Assign  a  rmntbtf  to  this  student's  record  to*  any 
future  reference  Four  digits  mssimum.  Must  not  be  student's 
regular  10 

6.  Slats  ct  Legs'  Residence:  As  reported  by  the  student.  Use  a 
2-d>grt  coda  (is  Alabama  =  10) 


10.  Alabama 

29.  Maine 

47. 

Oregon 

11.  Alaska 

30.  MsryUnd 

48 

Pennsylvania 

12.  Arizona 

31.  Massachusetts 

43 

Rhode  island 

13  Arkansas 

32.  Michigan 

50 

South  Carokna 

14.  Cfcdtornuj 

33  Minnesota 

51. 

South  Dakota 

15.  Colorado 

34.  Mississippi 

52. 

Tennessee 

16.  Connecticut 

35.  Missouri 

53. 

Tews 

17.  Delaware 

36.  Montana 

54. 

Utah 

18.  District  of  Columbia 

37.  Nebraska 

55. 

Vermont 

19  Florida 

38.  Nevada 

56 

Virginia 

20.  Georgia 

39.  New  Hampshire 

57. 

Was>«tgton 

21.  Hawaii 

40.  New  Jersey 

58. 

West  Virginia 

22.  Idaho 

4i.  NewMenco 

59 

Wisconsm 

23  ttltros 

42.  New  York 

60. 

Wyonung 

24.  Indues 

43.  North  Carolina 

61. 

Guam 

25.  Iowa 

44.  North  Dakota 

62 

Puerto  Rco 

26.  Kansas 

45.  Ohio 

63 

Virgin  Islands 

27.  Kentucky 

46  Oklahoma 

64 

Other 

26.  Louisiana 

1 3  Dependeni  Students  and  Parents*  Information:  Complele  items 
m  this  section  only  il  the  student  a  classified  as  dependent.  Enier 
lero  (0)  only  lor  actual  lero  amounls.  use  "minus  nme"  ( -  9)  lor 
unknown  or  unreported  information. 

14.  Independent  Student's  (and  Spouse's)  Information?  Compile 
items  in  this  seclwn  only  it  the  student  Is  cla suited  as  independent 
Entei  zero  (0)  only  lor  actual  zero  amounls;  use  "minus  nme"  ( -  9) 
lor  unknown  or  unreported  informs  Ion 

1 5.  TliKlonff**  Cost:  Tho  major  tuition/tee  charge  or  portion  of  total 
costs  tn.ii  repiesenls  tuition  and  fees.  Please  do  not  leave  blank. 

•  ft.  Room  end  Board  Charge  lor  this  Student:  Enter  the  room  and 
hoard  charge  used  in  computing  this  studanri  lolai  budgeted  cost 
Ust  CSFt*  ACT  average  it  no  other  amount  is  -avertible.  "0"  is  not 
m  allowable  entry. 
t7  AN  Other  Budget  Coats;  Enter  an  estimated  amount  lor  alt 
,lfuo*»ii  based  on  local  rules.  If  necessary,  Ute  CSS  or  ACT 
averse*  amount  PLEASE  DO  NOT  INCLUDE  ANY  ROOM  OR 
BO  Arty  CHARGES  ON  THIS  LINE.  Enter  "0"  Only  for  actual  zero 
Other  costs. 

IB   Total  Budgeted  Costa:  Tli>$  entry  must  eoual  the  total  lines  15. 16. 

a«diJ, 

19  Norvneed  Sated  Acertsmrc  Scholarship:  Enter  amount  awarded 
m  institutional  academic  cchoUishos  that  are  awarded  without 
regard  lu  f ir-sncial  need 

20  Other  Non-nsed  Based  Scholarship:  Enter  amount  awarded  m  in- 
siitultonal  schoiatsrvps  that  are  influenced  by  neither  financial  need 
nor  academic  atnMy  Eiamptes  may  be  athletic  c  must*;  schotai- 
ships 

26  Instil utlonaUy-tlnanced  FISLfOSL  <.«ans:  Enter  an  amount  here 
only  if  the  institution  serves  as  n  f'S'£?:l  loan  agfnl 

27  28  Employs-iBe-v^lll  Tuition  Dtaci»-irihref:  Enler  the  value  ol 

dtsrounlu  or  wer7«rra  given  to  employees  oi  their  dependents 
50  5?  All  Other  Aid:  include  omy  ihose  items  of  record  Estimates  or 
guesses  should  not  be  reoorled 
lnd<fpendenl  Colleges  and  Universities 
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STUDENT  AID  RECIPIENT  SURVEY 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1931-32 

ALL  RESPONSES  MUST  BE  APPROPRIATE  CHECKS,  ACTUAL 
AMOUNTS.  IH  CODE  NUMBER  BLANKS.  OASHES,  HIA.  ETC.  ARE  NOT 
ALLOWABLE  FOR  ACCURATE  OATA. 
PLEASE  READ  SURVEY  DEFINITIONS  BEFORE  STARTING 


Stud«nt  Data 

  2  Student  Stud/  10- 


i  Scnoot  FlCE  Code  

3  Regrstrawin  Status  (1)  Fu"  T»me 
[1t|  <?)  PartTjme 

(3)  less  tnan  pari  Time 

<  Academe  Level  Undergraduate 
Jt2|  (0  First  Year 

(2)  Second  Year 

(3)  Tnnd  /cat 

(4)  Fourin  Year 

(5)  Fdth  Yeai 

Beyond  Baccalaureate  cm  F  if  m  Year 

First  Professional  Medcat.  Denial.  Other 
Heallri  Professions 
(7)  Al  Otner  First  Professorial 

(6)  Alt  Otner  Post-Baccalaureate 

5  Siaw  d  krgat  res<jence  (see  Oelnrton  No  5) 


lt3M| 


6  Locat  Residence 


7  Age 


8  Sex 
[IB] 


9  Minonly  Code 
H9) 


10  Ma  ntat  Status 
1201 


(l)  OnCamPus 

(2|  tn  community  (of  I  campoS) 
(3)  At  home 


|i)  Mate 
(2)  Female 
(9)  Unknown 

(1)  Black 

(2)  American  Indian/Ataskan  tndtan 

(3)  AsiamPaciiic  islander 

(4)  Hispanc 
(5x  While 

Unknown 

(1)  Single 
r?j  Married 
Cj)  Divorced 
',<)  Separated 
4V  Widowed 
19.'  Vnknown 


Student's  numlier  O'  dependent  children 
|21  ?2|  (  ) 


t?  Dependency  SialuS  O)  Dependent  (lor  aid  purposes) 
(231  (2)  Impendent  (lor  Sid  purposes) 


Family  Resources 


1 3  Parents'  HIS  adjusted  gross  income 
l3A  Amount  earned  b/iatner 
I3H  Amount  earned  by  moiner 
13C  Parents' non-ta<nble  income 
1 3D  One  iian  student's  Veterans 
Education*'  Benehls 
Parentl'  Fudera'  income  ta<  Pa.d 


_>  |2<  30| 
-)  138  441 


— )  l<5  51] 
_)  (52  581 


i3F.  Total  number  mpajenis' lamity. 
13G  Unusual  medical  eipcnses 
t3H  Unreimbursed  elementary  and 


secondary  school  tuition  &  tees  (  

13J  Nel  assets  of  student  (and  spouse)  (  

t3K.  Student's  (and  spouse's)  non- 
taxable income'  (  

13L  Student's  (and  spouse's)  income 

'sxpad  ( — 

14  Assets:  parents' nome  equity:  (  

15  Assets:  parents'  small  business/lamx  L_ 
16.  Pa;ents' olher  assels:  L— 
17  Stur<en1's  IRS  adjusted  gross  income:  (__ 
tB.  Patents' expected  contribution.  t— 
19.  Student's  expected  contribution  t= 
20  Number  ot  patents'  (or  student  s) 

family  in  college  (  

Student  Costs 

21.  TuitOrvFee  cost  lor  this  student.  U= 

22.  Room  charge  rot  this  student:  (__ 

23  Board  charge  lor  this  student:  (_ 

24  Atl  otner  budgeted  costs  for  this  student.  (_ 

25  Total  budgeted  costs  lor  tms  student  U 

Institutional  AW 


26  Non  need  based  grant. 

27.  Need  based  gianl: 

28  On  campus  earnings  (estimated 

academe  year  ea'nngs) 
29.  Felbwsnip  Awards 
30  Assistamship  Award) 
3t.  Loans 


U 

32  FtSL/GSL  Loans  (mstrfutionatty  financed)  L_ 
33.  Employee  Benefit  Oiscoum/Wa.ve'5  (_ 

34  Employee  Benefit  Dependent  Discount/ 
Waiver  {_. 

35  All  olher  Institutional  Aid  («. 


-)|59  63| 


Federal  Aid 

36  Pell  Grants 

37  SEOG 

38  NDSL' 

C9  CWSP  (Estimated  Academic  Year 

Eernngs) 
40  Veleran's  Admm  Payments 
41.  Social  Securily  Payments: 

42  Heatt*)  Professions  Grant 

43  Health  Professions  Loan 
H.  Nuking  Cant. 

45  U\t  sing  Loan 

46  All  olher  Federal  A<d 


Stale  Aid 

47  Merit  based  grant 

48  Need  based  giant  (include  SSK.«i 

49  En:.n«*Ticf>;  ji^.-.t 

50  Campus  bWt  r/ant 


-J  [69  731 


_)[79  831 


_)|B4  BBI  . 

_)IB9-93i 
-JW3V37H 
_)  I38-44J 
_)l«S5tl 
_J  (52  581 
_)  J59-63I 
^164*81 


_)  |69-70| 


^171-75] 
_)|76-B0| 
-J  IB1B5| 
...)  [B690| 
[91  951 


_J  [100-1031 

_)[104  1071 
_J  [108-1111 
_)[112U5i 
_J  [1161191 
__)|l20-123) 


_J[»3(lt  15D 


_)  [30331 
-H34  37I 


_)[38<ll 


-)  [42-451 
_)|46^9| 
„)[5054l 
_J  155  59| 


_)[6064] 
_)(6>69] 


_)  170  73] 


_)  [74  771 


_)lB2  8f»J 
_)  [86  89) 
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51.  College  Work  Study 
I?.  Rpnaoiiitaiion  grant 
S3  All  otnrr  sta-e  a>d 


_)IK>93] 
-J  [94  97] 


_)|98  lOlJ 


All  Other  Aid 

-  i  Grants  of  neccd 

.it.  Leans  ol  neco'd 

55  FlSL/GSL  Loans  Irom  other  sources 

if  Off  campus  earnings  ol  record: 


_)[102  1061 
_)[10MI1] 
_)  (112-116] 
_JM  17-121) 


Survsy  Definitions  And  Clarifications 

1.  School  FICE  Code:  The  G-drgrt  code  assigned  by  me  Federal  Inter* 
•   agency  Committee  on  Education.  One  or  both  of  the  first  two  digits 
may  be  zero. 

2  Student  Study  ID:  ASS^n  a  number  to  »h«  student's  record  tor  any 
lulure  reference  Four  digits  maumum.  Must  not  be  students  regular 

to 

3.  Registration  Status:  Pari  time  must  be  at  least  50%  of  normal  full- 
time  as  defined  by  Ihe  restitution. 

4.  Academic  Level:  As  recorded  by  the  inslilut'on. 
5  State  ol  Legal  Residence:  As  reported  by  I  ho  atuiant.  Use  a  2 -digit 


code 

10.  Alabama 

38.  Nevada 

It.  Alaska 

39.  New  Hampshire 

12.  Arizona 

40.  New  Jersey 

13.  Arkansas 

41.  New  Meiico 

14.  California 

42.  New  York 

15.  Colorado 

43.  North  Carolina 

16.  Connecticut 

44.  North  Dakota 

17.  Delaware 

45.  Ohb 

18.  District  of  Columbia 

46.  Oklahoma 

19.  Florida 

47.  Oregon 

20.  Georgia 

48  Pennsylvania 

21.  Hawaii 

<9.  Rhode  Island 

22.  Idaho 

50.  South  Carolina 

23.  Illinois 

51.  South  Dakota 

24.  Indiana 

52.  Tennessee 

25.  Iowa 

53  Teias 

26.  Kansas 

54.  Utah 

27.  Kentucky 

55.  Vermont 

28  Louisiana 

56.  Virginia 

29.  Maine 

57.  Washnglon 

30.  Maryland 

58.  West  Virginia 

31.  Ma ssachu sells 

59.  Wisconsin 

32.  Michigan 

60.  Wyoming 

33.  Minnesota 

CI.  Guam 

34.  MrSSiSS'ppi 

62.  Puerto  Rico 

35.  Missouri 

63.  Virgin  Islands 

36  Montana 

64.  Other 

37.  Nebraska 

6  Local  Residence:  Any  campus  housing  is  defined  as  on-campus. 


II.  Student's  Number  ol  Dependent  Children:  Code  0  lor  none: 
Code  9  it  unknown 


your  Mes  Code  9  it  unknown.  Code  0  ONLY  for  actual  zero  dollar 
amounts. 

14.  As  tell— Parents'  Home  Equity:  Code  1  it  noi  requested  or 
refused.  Code  9  it  unknown  tor  any  Other  reason 

Items  14-16  reler  to  parents  of  dependent  students  omy.  student  ass«t 
information  should  be  entered  in  Item  13J 

15  Assets— Parents'  Small  B  u  sine  sefF  arm:  Code  1  if  not  requested 
or  relus»rt.  Code  9  it  unknown  for  any  other  reason 

16.  Parents'  Other  Assets:  Coc4.  •  1  it  not  requested,  or  refused. 
Code  9  if  unknown  for  another  other  reason 

17.  Student's  tRS  Adjusted  Gross  Income:  Code  I  it  not  requested 
or  refused.  Code  9  rf  unknown  tor  any  other  reason. 

21.  TulttonfFee  Cast:  The  major  tuihon  tee  charge  or  portion  of  toiat 
costs  that  represents  tuition  and  tees  Please  do  not  leave  blank 

22.  Room  Charge:  Enter  the  room  charge  used  m  computing  this  stu- 
dent's total  budgeted  costs.  Use  CSS  average  it  noother  calculation 
is  available  "0"  Is  not  anattowabie  en*7.tla  single  charge  it  mide 
for  board  and  room,  divide  uniformly  by  some  reasonab'e  percent- 
age. Please  do  not  leave  blank. 

23.  board  Charge:  Enter  the  board  charge  used  computing  this  stu- 
dent's total  budget  costs.  Use  CSS  average  It  no  other  calculation 
Is  available.  "0"  ts  not  an  ahowabie  entry,  if  a  sngie  charge  is  m»ne 
for  board  and  room,  divide  unilormty  by  some  reasonable  percent- 
age. Please  do  not  leave  blank 

24.  All  Other  Budgeted  Costs:  Enter  an  estimated  amount  tor  all 
students  based  on  local  rules.  It  necessary,  use  CSS  average 
amount.  PLEASE  DO  NOT  INCLUDE  ANY  ROOM  OR  BOARD 
CHARGES  ON  THIS  LINE  Enter  "0"  only  for  adual  zero  olhor 
costs. 

25.  Total  Budgeted  Ccots:  Thrj  entry  mgSt  equal  the  total  of  tines  21, 
22.  23.  and  24. 

26.  Uses  Ihe  term  "non  need  based*'  instead  of  "merit"  to  tfentify  stu- 
dents receiving  grants  without  regard  to  need,  whether  or  not  merit 
is  take^iOto  consideration 

30.  On-Cempus  Earnings:  Enter  the  amount  you  e*pecl  this  student 
to  earn  Not  to  be  confused  with  C VVSP  eamngs  reported  m  tiem  39 

31.  Loans:  Enter  loans  Irom  institutional  lunds  that  are  NOT  backed  by 
FlSL/GSL  agreements. 

33-3a  Employee  Benefit  Tuition  Olicount  Waiver:  Enter  me  value  cl 
discounts  or  waivers  given  to  empoyees  or  their  dependents 

48.  State  Need-based  Grant:  Slata  Student  Incentive  Grant  funds  U 
be  included  in  this  amount 

54  to  57. 

All  Ottiar  Aid:  include  only  those  items  ol  record.  Estimates  or 
guesses  should  not  be  recorced 


13  Parents'  Income:  Code  1  it  FAF  not  submitted  by  choice .  or  no t  re- 
quested  by  college.  Cod*  9  •>  unknown.  Code  0  ONLY  lor  actual 
zero  dollar  Income. 

Items  ISA  through  13L  "ere  taken  directly  Irom  the  Basic  Graht  For- 
mula published  by  U  S  Department  ol  f^Witkm  Concise  item 
definitions  can  be  found  m  that  document  which  you  should  have  in 
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Appendix  1! 
Table  la 

Resources  and  Expenditures  At  Three  Types  of  Institutions  for 
AIDl  and  AID2  Recipients  by  Dependency  Status 


Dependent 

Two  Year  Comprehensive  Research 
AIDl    AID2      AIDl      AID2  AIDl  AID2 


Crants 
1981 
1983 


$1203 
1144 


$03  $1242  $  69 
30       401  69 


$1271  $140 
1402  102 


Loans 

isu3 


337  2013 
454  1906 


796  3208 
813  2050 


1099  2370 
1152  2094 


1981 

;  *S3 


287 
255 


74 
11 


384 
455 


203 
131 


332 
425 


86 
13 


18 
24 


23 
4 


77 
47 


28 
*17 


186 
59 


48 
39 


I^tal 
1981 
1983 


1865  2198  2499  3508 
963    1950     1252  2267 


2888  2644 
1359  2049 


Expenditures 
Tuition 

1981  631  1120  893  917  1393  1254 
1983             713     921      1143     1207  1513  1502 

Total 

1982  3245    3682      3742     406ft"  4760  4417 

1983  3347    3957     4235     4391  5006  4779 
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Table  lb 

Responses  and  Expenditures  At  Three  Types  of  Institutions  For 
AID-1  and  AID-2  Recipients  by  Dependency  Status 


Independent 

Two  Tear        Comprehensive  Research  •• 

AID1    AID2      AID1     AID2  AID1  AID2 


Grin to 
1981 
19B3 


$1056  $134  $1407  $  97 
1059       35     1419  96 


$1338 
1333 


$395 
431 


Loans 

1981 


4£6  2286  85£  3566 
640    2146       503  2012 


1293 
1495 


2815 
2292 


Work 
1981 
1983 


372  181  518  95 
284       15       609  515 


502 
7$2 


88 
026 


Other 
1981 
1983 


64  49 
45  46 


73  11 
60  66 


240 
92 


128 
31 


Total 
1981 
1983 


2089  2613  2789  3748 
2028    2241     3036  2688 


3592 
3712 


3360 
2780 


Expenditures 
Tuition 

1981  483     418       815       924  1161  1133 

1983  543     612     1013     1080  1338  1324 

Total* 

1981  6614    5883     5578     6433  5616  5681 

1983  5679    6131     6099     5141  6558  5984 
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Table  2« 


Resources  and  Expenditures  In  Five  Geographic  Regions  for  AID1  and  AIDZ' Recipients  by 

Dependency  Status 

Dependent 

North  Ccntrnl  Hid  Atlantic  North  East  South/Southwest  West 

AID1  AID2  AID1  -AID2  Aldi  A1D2      AID1      AID2        AID1  AID2 

Resources 
Grants 

1981     $1159  $90  $1309  $98  $1333  $577     $1093      $51      $1390  $142 

1983      1302  91  1350  104  1374  139  ■    1282       84       1329  231 

Loans 

1981      1003  2201  525  2338  1163  '3332      312      2477        557  2392 

1983       904  2032  923  2092  1168  2389      521      2007        689  2024 

Work 

1981       294  141  227  20  217  110      452      207        657  140 

1983       4'4  23  262  14  253  81      365       19        676  461 

Other  o 

1981        49  35  32  0  160  183      124       64        144      9  w 

1983        41  19  31  32  93  57       26       22         69  61 

Total 

1981       2505  2467  2093  2457  2873  4210      1981      2798       2747  2683 

1983      2662  2165  2571  2241  2890  2665      2194      2132       2762  2776 

Expenditures 
Tuition 

1981      1013  1192  1117  1427  1384  1170      567      604        742  738 

1983      1307  1388  1396  1714  1465  1422      738      925        773  1205 

Total 

1931      3908  4201  3760  4532  4550  4330      3461     4032       4143  4402 

1983      4193  4562  4390  4953  4919  4929      3678      4285       4405  5012 
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Table  2b 


Resources  and  Expenditures  la  Five  Geographic  Regions  for  AID1  and  A1D2  Recipients  by 

Dependency  Status 

Independent 

North  Central  Hid  Atlantic  North  East  South/Southwest  West 

AID1  AID2  AID1  AID2  AID1  AID2  AID1      AID2        AID1  AID2 

Resources 
Grants 

1981      $1239  $184  $1329  $413  $1688  $605  $1070      $81      $1358  $90 

1983       1178  290  1278  416  1421  1171  1120      166       1290  80 

Loans 

1981       1269  2682  458  3005  962  2424  571      2951        717  2987 

1983        904  2032  928  2092  1168  23)19  521      2007        689  2024 

Work 

1981        336  144  251  8  220  196  524       94        768  14 

1983        414  23  262  14  255  81  365       19        676  461 

Other 

1981        112  138  80  21  86  28  102      163        159  2 

1983        410  19  31  32  93  57  26       22         69  61 

Total 

1981       2957  3148  2118  3447  2956  3254  2267      3289       3002  3093 

1983       2662  2165  2571  2241  2890  2665  2194     2132       2762  2776 

Expenditures 

Tuition  ,.,  .„ 

1981        899  1130  882  1130  1069  1154  517      626        560  410 

1983       1307  1388  1396  1714  1465  1422  738      925        773  1205 

T°19B1       6267  5724  3506  7825  6519  5539  5594     5931       5776  5840 

1983       4193  4562  4390  4953  4919  4929  3678      4285       4405  5012 
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Mr.  Horn.  I  would  like  to  particularly  thank  the  Chair  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  the  wisdom  they  have  shown  over 
more  than  a  decade  in  constructing  a  system  of  legislation  and 
guiding  its  implementation  to  the  best  degree  that  a  legislative 
body  can  to  assure  that  access  is  provided  for  a  wide  range  of 
Americans.  We  are,  obviously,  in  a  very  changing  situation  in 
America  in  terms  of  an  increasing  number  of  minority  students,  in- 
creasing number  of  students  of  all  ages  who  wish  to  attend  college. 

The  American  family  is  changing.  We  know  that  only  10  percent 
of  the  American  family  is  in  that  traditional  mode  of  mother  stay- 
ing at  home,  two  children  going  through  school  and  maybe  spend- 
ing only  4  years  in  college,  if  they  have  an  opportunity  to  college. 
The  fact  is  that  many  families,  we  have  single-parent  families,  we 
have  divorces.  We  need  to  provide  a  system  of  assistance  to  help 
people  develop  their  human  potential,  and  that  might  mean  they 
are  in  college  not  simply  4  years,  not  simply  5  years,  maybe  not 
even  6  or  even  years,  but  as  I  have  had  cases  in  commencements 
where  I  chat  with  each  student  as  we  graduate  them  in  nine  differ- 
ent commencements,  some  women  have  taken  25  and  28  years  to 
go  through  school. 

So  we  have  a  wide  range  of  people  that  this  aid  system  is  de- 
signed to  help  and  address.  And  what  the  American  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee is  that  there  are  seven  areas  we  feel  need  some  change  and 
attention  to  make  an  even  better  system  than  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  have  already  provided. 

One  is  to  have  annual  increases  in  the  maximum  Pell  grant  of 
about  $200  each  academic  year,  so  that  by  the  1990's  we  would  be 
where  we  should  have  been  if  the  1980  amendments  had  been  fully 
carried  out.  As  you  know,  under  the  1980  amendments  the  maxi- 
mum Pell  grant  for  1985-86  should  have  been  $2,600.  If  we  take 
the  $200  per  yecr  incremental  policy,  that  would  get  us  in  1990-91 
to  a  maximum  of  $3,400.  If  we  limit  that  to  70  percent  of  costs,  we 
do  not  think  that  is  unreasonable  in  light  of  where  the  costs  will  be 
by  1990,  and  the  cost  of  higher  education  representing  a  broad  di- 
versity of  institutions  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Second,  we  would  like  to  see  an  increase  in  the  living  allowances 
for  all  students  of  about  $100  each  academic  year.  Again  that  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  given  the  state  of  changing  life-style  in 
terms  of  dependency-independency,  which  I  will  mention  in  a 
minute,  and  the  general  cost  of  living. 

The  statutory  limit  of  70  percent  I  have  mentioned.  We  agree 
with  the  concept  that  not  all  of  the  cost  should  be  provided.  That 
there  should  be  various  efforts  at  self-help  and  that  there  should  be 
a  variety  of  student  financial  aid  besides  the  flat  Pell  grant,  and  we 
think  the  present  mix  has  worked  very  successfully.  We  merely 
feel  that  the  statutory  limit  ought  to  be  raised,  because  if  we  are  to 
provide  access,  we  have  to  recognize  as  college  costs  get  higher  that 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  that  other  percentage  of  self- 
help. 

Many  have  talked  to  this  committee  about  a  single  needs  analy- 
sis system.  We  agree  with  those  ideas.  We  think  that  makes  sense. 
Many  have  talked  to  this  committee  over  the  years  about  improved 
Federal  aid  student  delivery.  Financial  aid  directors  will  tell  you  of 
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the  troubles  they  have  had  when  allocations  cannot  be  made  in  a 
timely  way,  and  the  thousands  that  are  dependent  upon  this 
system  really  get  discouraged  from  attendance  given  that  situation. 

I  want  to  particularly  stress  the  problems  of  part-time  students, 
which  I  have  already  alluded  to.  And  I  also  want  to  suggest  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  ask  you  that  we  think  about  a  pro- 
gram to  remedy  the  inability  that  we  have  had  at  this  point  in 
American  colleges  and  universities  to  secure  American  Indian,  His- 
panic, black,  female  members  of  our  college  faculties.  We  think  a 
lot  more  has  to  be  done.  What  we  will  be  suggesting  is  a  loan  for- 
giveness program  to  provided  the  individual  who  secures  their  ter- 
minal degree  works  in  an  accredited  American  university  on  a 
year-for-year  basis.  We  think  that  is  important. 

I  might  just  go  into  some  of  these  areas  in  a  little  more  depth, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  mentioned  the  single  needs  analysis  interests  have 
asked  you.  We  agree  with  the  proposals  of  the  National  Student 
Aid  Coalition  to  create  this  type  of  system.  We  are  particularly 
concerned  about  independent  students  with  dependents;  that  they 
should  have  their  income  treated  the  same  way  as  students  from 
dependent  families.  This  committee  included  that  provision  in  1980. 
It  has  just  never  been  implemented.  We  think  there  is  no  sound 
reason  for  treating  independent  students  with  dependents  differ- 
ently than  students  from  dependent  families  and  that  their  income 
and  assets  should  be  assessed  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

In  terms  of  independent  students,  of  which  increasingly  we  have 
them,  and  we  certainly  do  in  the  American  community  colleges  as 
well  as  the  American  State  universities.  The  fact  is  that  there 
needs  to  be  a  better  way  to  simplify  the  whole  process.  The  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  has  submitted  a  definition  to  you.  Gener- 
ally we  agree  with  that.  We  do  have  one  major  difference,  and  that 
is  we  believe  that  financial  information  should  not  be  required  of 
students  who  are  22  years  of  age  or  older  by  January  1  of  the 
award  year. 

We  think  for  too  long  that  sort  of  17  to  21  mythology  has  pre- 
dominated in  American  higher  education  and  it  just  doesn't  relate 
to  reality.  Increasingly  students  have  stopped  out,  dropped  out, 
after  high  school  to  work  for  a  living  or  they  go  a  few  years  to 
school  and  because  of  rising  expenses  they  decide  to  take  a  semes- 
ter or  a  year  off,  or  they  have  changing  aspirations  in  careers  and 
they  come  back  into  the  higher  education  system  at  an  older  age. 
They  are  not  simply  going  through  in  lock-step  manner,  I  think  as 
we  all  recognize  at  age  17  and  4  years  later  have  the  imprimatur  of 
a  baccalaureate  stamped  on  their  forehead. 

So  we  think  that  this  recognition  has  to  continue  to  be  made.  We 
know  this  committee  recognizes  that,  and  we  would  encourage  fur- 
ther Federal  policy  in  that  direction.  Certainly,  if  we  are  to  encour- 
age graduate  education,  we  think  graduate  students,  professional 
students,  should  be  declared  independent  immediately  upon  admis- 
sion to  these  schools. 

I  think  many  young  people  are  discouraged  from  going  to  gradu- 
ate school  because  of  the  high  costs  anrl  not  wishing  to  put  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  their  families.  And  so  we  think  that  those  propos- 
als make  a  lot  of  sense. 
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Commuting  students,  this  committee  has  heard  much  testimony 
over  the  year  on  the  problems  of  how  we  treat  commuting  students 
differently  than  those  on  campus.  There  are  very  real  costs  for  stu- 
dents, even  though  they  live  at  home.  There  are  transportation 
costs,  which  can  be  very  prohibitive  in  many  rural  and  urban 
areas,  and  we  think  the  allowance  system  should  be  changed  for 
commuting  students.  We  agree  with  the  recommendations  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Coalition  for  Aid  to  Part-Time  Students  in 
this  regard. 

Many  witnesses  have  testified  on  student  aid  delivery.  We  agree 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  master  calendar,  with  student  aid  in- 
formation and  counseling.  I  have  given  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee the  packet  that  California  State  University,  Long  Beach, 
distributes  to  each  student  who  has  an  interest  in  financial  aid.  We 
think  financial  aid  has  come  a  long  way  in  the  last  decade  in  terms 
of  the  professionalism  with  which  it  has  been  administered  com- 
pared to  when  it  started  several  decades  ago. 

We  try  to  educate  students  not  only  in  writing,  but  in  personal 
counseling,  so  that  they  know  their  responsibilities  to  repay  the  ob- 
ligations that  they  and,  in  some  cases,  their  families  have  assumed. 
In  terms  of  delivery,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  it  should  be  made 
very  clear  that  parents  are  not  to  be  charged  a  fee,  and  neither  are 
students,  for  applying  for  Federal  financial  assistance.  We  hear  in 
some  cases  that  still  occurs.  That  doesn't  make  any  sense  in  terms 
of  discouragement.  We  do  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  a  national  ad- 
visory committee  on  student  financial  assistance  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress, made  up  of  experts  as  well  as  perhaps  some  recipients  who 
really  can  tell  you  how  the  system  works,  so  that  when  proposals 
come  up  from  various  groups,  including  our  own,  there  could  be  a 
thorough  review  as  to  the  impact  of  those  proposals  on  the  finan- 
cial aid  system  and  the  very  real  people:  that  you  are  trying  to 
serve  as  a  result  of  that  system. 

Attached  to  our  testimony  is  a  list  of  Pell  grant  reauthorization 
proposals  and  the  impact  it  would  make  on  various'  levels  of  a  stu- 
dent based  on  family  contribution.  We  think  that  type  of  an  analy- 
sis and  a  sifting  through  such  an  advisory  committee  could  be  help- 
ful to  the  Congress  over  the  years. 

In  terms  of  the  forgivable  loan  program,  which  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, I  think  some  statistics  are  in  order.  Currently  25  percent  of  the 
students  in  the  U.S.  public  schools  are  minorities.  In  my  own  State 
of  California,  43  percent  of  all  public  school  students  are  now  mi- 
nority; and,  indeed,  at  the  elementary  level  over  half  of  the  stu- 
dents are  minorities.  Yet,  American  colleges  and  universities  do 
not  reflect,  and  will  not  reflect  by  the  1990s  when  this  wave  is  eli- 
gible for  college  admission,  the  makeup  of  the  minority  communi- 
ties of  this  country.  And  if  we  are  going  to  have  black  faculty,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  Hispanic  faculty,  if  we  are  going  to  have  more 
women  on  the  faculty,  more  American  Indians  on  the  faculty — we 
need  to  do  something  more  than  we  are  doing  to  produce  that  type 
of  educated  professoriate  which  can  serve  as  role  models  for  that 
wave  of  students  that  will  be  eligible  for  college  admission  now  to 
some  degree  and  increasingly  in  an  avalanche  in  the  nineties. 

The  fact  is  while  blacks  and  Hispanic  high  school  graduation 
rates  are  increasing,  the  college-going  rates  are  declining.  We  all 
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know  there  are  dropout  problems  long  before  the  end  of  high 
school:  Sixth  grade  discouragement,  failure  to  encourage  members 
of  minority  groups  and,  really,  others— females  still,  despite  female 
astronauts— into  taking  science,  into  taking  engineering,  into 
taking  the  necessary  preparatory  skills  that  one  needs  to  pursue  an 
academic  education  across  the  board  and  not  to  be  denied  opportu- 
nities. 

In  1981,  blacks  received  only  4.2  percent  of  the  Ph.D.'s  awarded. 
By  field,  the  black  students  ranged  in  Ph.D.'s  from  less  than  1  per- 
cent in  physics  and  earth  sciences  to  8.8  percent  in  education.  His- 
panics  received  about  1.3  percent  of  all  the  doctorates  during  that 
same  period  which,  according  to  the  field  of  study,  ranged  from  less 
than  a  half  percent  of  all  degrees  in  engineering  to  1.4  percent  of 
degrees  in  arts  and  the  humanities. 

We  all  know  that  in  many  colleges  over  half  the  students  are 
women.  Many  of  the  professional  schools,  increasingly,  almost  half 
the  students  are  women.  Women  comprise  27  percent  of  all  full- 
time  faculty  nationwide  in  1981.  That  same  year  they  earned  31.8 
percent  of  the  doctorate  degrees. 

I  think  there  still  is  a  crisis  in  American  higher  education  as  to 
how  we  provide  the  individuals  with  the  terminals  degrees  so  that 
we  can  fill  the  faculties  that  we  need  in  this  country  in  the  1990's. 
I  think  the  trends  we  have  seen  with  minority  college  enrollments 
declining  should  be  alarming  to  us  all.  But  if  we  are  going  to  turn 
that  around,  we  need  more  minority  and  female  professionals  at  all 
levels  of  the  educational  system. 

I  want  to  again  thank  the  committee.  The  American  Association 
of  State  Colleges  and  University,  as  you  know,  stands  ready  to 
work  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  colleagues  and  your  staff  and 
develop  proposals  in  this  area,  and  we  commend  you  again  for  the 
leadership  which  you  have  consistently  given  this  field  over  the 
years. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  George  H.  Hanford  follows:] 

Testimony  of  George  H.  Hanford,  President  of  the  College  Board,  Accompa- 
nied by  Donald  McM.  Routh,  University  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Yale 
University,  and  Chairman  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service  Assembly  of 
the  College  Board,  on  Proposal  for  a  National  Commission  on  Student  As- 
sistance Standards  at  Hearings  on  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  George  Hanford,  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  Board.  I  am  accompanied  by  Donald  Routh,  University  Director 
of  Financial  Aid,  Yale  University,  who  is  chairman  of  the  College  Scholarship  Serv- 
ice AssembSy  of  the  College  Board. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  this  morning  to  discuss  need  analysis  and 
our  related  proposal  for  creating  a  National  Commission  on  Student  Assistance 
Standards.  We  have  advanced  this  proposal  to  help  manage  the  inherent  complexity 
of  the  aid  system  and  reduce  confusion  for  students  who  must  rely  on  financial  as- 
sistance from  a  variety  of  sources,  federal  and  non-federal. 

The  College  Board  exists  primarily  to  assist  students  in  making  the  transition 
from  high  school  to  college  and  beyond.  The  College  Scholarship  Service,  a  part  of 
the  College  Board,  has  participated  in  that  effort  for  the  past  30  years  by  seeking 
ways  to  eliminate  barriers  to  higher  education  through  financial  aid.  CSS  was 
founded  in  1954  by  member  institutions  of  the  College  Board  who  sought  agreement 
on  standards  for  awarding  scholarships  and  other  aid  to  students.  From  those  early 
deliberations  evolved  the  principle  and  practice,  so  widely  accepted  today,  of  award- 
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ing  the  bulk  of  aid  dollars  according  to  the  documented  financial  need  of  students 
and  their  families. 

Today,  the  mission  of  CSS,  ao  in  the  mid-1950  s,  is  to  foster  equity  and  consistency 
in  the  administration  of  student  assistance.  Some  events  in  our  not  too  distant  past 
are  worth  recalling.  In  the  mid-1970's,  CSS  was  a  leader  in  the  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems,  chaired  by  Francis  Keppel,  former  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Thereafter,  CSS  became  the  first  agency  to  implement 
the  Task  Force  recommendations  for  a  common  form  on  which  students  can  apply 
for  all  types  of  aid,  and  for  a  "uniform  methodology"  to  determine  family  ability  to 
pay  for  college. 

The  CSS  Assembly  is  a  membership  organization  within  the  College  Board  com- 
prised of  approximately  1500  postsecondary  institutions,  secondary  schools  and 
school  systems,  and  educational  organizations.  Over  2500  postsecondary  institutions 
and  state  agencies  use  variety  of  CSS  services.  Almost  2.5  million  students  annually 
file  the  CSS  Financial  Aid  Form,  or  FAF,  to  apply  for  scholarship,  loan,  and  work- 
study  aid  from  federal,  state,  institutional,  and  private  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  here  once  again  and 
continue  the  dialogue  that  we  began  in  the  98th  Congress.  I  believe  that  the  College 
Board,  its  member  institutions  and  agencies,  have  a  special  expertise  on  the  topic 
under  discussion  today,  and  I  share  with  you  a  concern  that  we  do  all  that  is  possi- 
ble to  achieve  the  fundamental  goal  of  Title  IV— equal  opportunity  far  higher  edu- 
cation. ■  _ 

Our  detailed  proposal  to  establish  a  National  Commission  f  T&uslent  Assistance 
Standards  was  submitted  to  you  as  legislative  language  on  A|Mt  30,  1985*  In  this 
statement  I  shall  highlight  the  background  and  rationale  for  thai  .recommendation. 

While  the  federal  government  generates  over  three-fourths  of  §U  $|udent  financial 
aid,  states  distribute  over  $1  billion  of  their  own  funds  to  students*  £ntj  postsecond- 
ary institutions  provide  another  $2.5  billion.1  Making  this  joint  financing  system 
work  requires  flexibility  and  cooperation  among  many  partners— federal  and  state 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  colleges  and  universities.  Even  with  such  coop- 
eration, however,  it  ultimately  falls  to  the  campus  aid  administrator  to  synthesize 
and  interpret  multiple  rules,  legislative  mandates,  administrative  regulations,  and 
private  decisions  from  many  aid  providers  in  delivering  support  to  the  individual 
student.  ... 

Given  the  huge  expansion  of  student  aid  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  and 
the  diversity  of  programs  and  sources  of  assistance,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
system  has  become  complex.  Aid  administrators  necessarily  accept  such  complexity 
as  a  way  of  life. 

The  challenge  is  to  minimize  and  manage  complexity,  unpredictability  and  insta- 
bility as  they  affect  students  and  families  coping  with  forms,  deadlines,  and  rules. 
The  problems  inherent  in  the  delivery  system  were  documented  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance  in  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  before  that  study  commission  went  out  of  existence  in  1983,  and 
this  subcommittee  has  heard  several  previous  witnesses  speak  on  this  subject. 

One  source  of  confusion  and  blockage  in  the  delivery  of  student  assistance  is  the 
tendency  toward  gridlock  on  crucial  decisions  at  the  federal  level.  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  frequently  disagreed  on  student  eligibility  standards  for  fed- 
eral funds  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  particularly  the  schedules  of 
expected  family  contributions  and  determinations  regarding  allowable  costs  of  col- 
lege attendance.  Indecision  at  the  federal  level  obstructs  timely  and  orderly  delivery 
of  aid  throughout  the  system,  makes  it  difficult  for  students  and  families  to  plan 
ahead,  and  inevitably  runs  counter  to  the  goal  of  equalizing  educational  opportuni- 
ty. 

As  Francis  Keppel,  Chairman  of  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition,  has  ob- 
served, "a  delivery  system  that  integrates  multiple  sources  of  assistance  cannot 
function  in  a  pattern  of  fits  and  starts  without  seriously  eroding  the  effectiveness  of 
aid  programs.  Student  financial  aid,  about  all,  needs  stability  to  work  well." 

Since  1981,  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  has  provided  an  informal  delibera- 
tive and  consultative  mechanism  for  addressing  these  issues  of  methodology  and 
timeliness.  Under  the  Coalition's  auspices,  members  of  the  student  aid  community 
work  together  each  year  to  develop  a  common  standard  by  which  an  individual  stu- 
dent's need  for  federal  campus-based  dollars,  state,  private  and  institutional  funds 
will  be  calculated.  The  product  of  these  discussions  is  the  annually  revised  and  up- 
dated Uniform  Methodology. 


1  Trends  in  Student  Aid:  1980-1984,  Washington  Office  of  the  College  Board,  p.  5. 
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What  is  signified  about  this  process  is  that  all  the  financial  aid  partners,  federal 
as  well  as  non-fedbt  ;<i,  participate  in  shaping  this  common  standard  of  ability  to  pay 
so  that  it  meets  their  respective  individual  and  collective  requirements.  The  dynam- 
ics of  this  process,  allowing  for  discussion,  exchange  and  accommodation,  have 
worked  well  and  have  discouraged  the  development  of  widely  divergent  need  analy- 
sis systems  at  the  state  and  institutional  level.  Most  of  all,  students  whose  aid  so 
frequently  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources  have  benefitted  from  this  consensus- 
building  process.  Unfortunately,  the  Coalition,  financed  by  foundation  funds,  is 
scheduled  to  expire  in  December,  1985. 

The  present  reauthorization  process,  therefore,  is  an  auspicious  moment  to  pro- 
pose and  examine  alternatives  for  the  establishment  of  need  analysis  standards  that 
all  partners  can  use.  To  that  end  the  College  Board  recommends  creation  of  a 
formal  intermediary  body,  a  National  Commission  on  Student  Assistance  Standards. 
We  hardly  claim  originality  for  this  concept;  it  has  been  discussed  for  at  least  a 
decade  by  groups  like  the  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems  (1975),  the 
1978  Aspen  Institute  Conference  on  Student  Aid  Policy,  and  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Student  Financial  Assistance.  It  was  advanced  by  Francis  Keppel  and  the 
National  Student  Aid  Coalition  in  Congressional  testimony  in  1983  and  1984. 

In  the  College  Board  proposal,  the  National  Commission  on  Student  Assistance 
Standards  will  be  an  independent  agency  within  the  executive  branch.  Its  primary 
function  will  be  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Education  on  the  standards  and  methods 
for  need  analysis  to  be  utilized  in  federal  student  assistance  programs.  Further,  the 
Commission  will  be  charged  with  evaluating  the  extent  to  which  these  programs 
and  the  delivery  system  are  achieving  the  objectives  of  student  aid  as  established  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

We  suggest  that  the  Commission  be  composed  of  18  members  having  special  com- 
petence and  knowledge  in  the  provision  of  financial  assistance  to  students  in  post- 
secondary  education.  We  strongly  urge  that  Commission  membership  be  balanced  to 
reflect  the  federal /non-federal  partne  *ship,  legislative/executive  branch  interests, 
and  party  representation.  In  specifying  the  Commission  membership,  our  intent  is 
to  create  a  cooperative  decision-making  process  representative  of  all  parties  neces- 
sary to  the  effective  delivery  of  student  aid. 

The  maintenance  of  communications  and  timely  decision-making  among  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  Congress,  institutions,  state  agencies,  and  private  lenders 
are  the  crucial  factors  in  the  proper -functioning  of  the  delivery  system.  The  Com- 
mission is  intended  to  foster  these  objectives  through  a  mandated  formalized  struc- 
ture and  calendar  of  operations. 

In  recommending  the  Commission,  we  are  building  upon  the  advisory  and  consult- 
ative requirements  already  imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  Education  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1980  (Section  482  and  Section  483  of  current  law).  Further,  the  pro- 
posed membership  of  the  Commission  expands  upon  the  concern  expressed  in  Sec- 
tion 483  (a)  and  (c)  of  current  law  for  the  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  non- 
federal partners  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

While  we  are  by  no  means  wedded  to  all  the  details  of  the  structure  we  have  pro- 
posed, we  believe  that,  given  the  proper  mandate  and  standing  within  the  federal 
establishment,  the  Commission  offers  the  best  opportunity  to  reconcile  the  many 
conflicting  pressures  on  the  need  analysis  system  and  to  help  manage  a  process  that 
is  by  its  very  nature  complex.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 

We  believe  that  this  structure  offers  the  potential  for  preserving  a  unified  ap- 
proach to  need  analysis  and  eligibility  determination,  which  above  all  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  students.  Although  the  standards  recommended  by  the  Commission  and 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  will  formally  apply  only  to  federal  student  aid  funds,  in 
our  opinion  the  open  consultative  process  inherent  in  the  Commission's  design  will 
generate  standards  that  can  be  endorsed  and  utilized  by  the  entire  educational  com- 
munity in  awarding  lunds  from  all  sources.  The  voluntary  adoption  of  the  Uniform 
Methodology  under  the  Coalition's  auspices  is  powerful  evidence  of  the  validity  of 
this  concept. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  Commission  proposal  is  no  panacea  for  the  possibility 
of  deadlock  or  timing  problems.  Establishing  a  new  structure  will  not  magically 
dispel  fundamental  policy  or  budgetary  disputes  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  combination  of  prescribed  consultation, 
legislative  intent,  and  dates  certain  for  action,  all  built  into  the  Commission's  struc- 
ture, offers  a  reasonable  hope  for  continuity  in  need  analysis  so  that  students  and 
families  trying  to  make  college  going  plans  will  not  be  stymied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  assure  you  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  that  our  pro- 
posal is  in  no  way  intended  to  inhibit  the  Congressional  prerogative  to  decide  how 
federal  dollars  are  spent.  Congress  would,  of  course,  continue  to  set  broad  policy 
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guidelines  for  incorporation  into  need  analysis.  The  workings  of  the  broadly  based 
Commission  we  propose  would  ensure  that  legislative  guidelines  are  translated  into 
a  flexible  and  equitable  delivery  system. 

In  presenting  our  recommendations  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  there  are 
counter  proposals  which  favor  legislating  the  specific  details  of  federal  need  analy- 
sis. Under  the  banner  of  simplicity,  stability  and  closer  Congressional  control,  some 
argue  that  financial  need  and  eligibility  in  all  federal  student  aid  programs  should 
be  analyzed  in  the  same  way,  according  to  the  same  formula,  as  specifically  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Quite  frankly,  we  are  uncertain  that  a  single  formula  can  be  devel- 
oped that  would  successfully  integrate  the  requirements  of  all  the  parties  that  pro- 
vide aid  to  students.  More  importantly,  we  disagree  that  the  logic  and  values  of 
need  analysis  should  be  written  explicitly  into  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  opposing  point  of  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  serious 
doubts,  and  I  believe  the  Subcommittee  should  have  serious  doubts,  about  the  advis- 
ability of  such  proposals  to  legislate  full  details  of  need  analysis.  Let  me  explain  my 
concerns. 

As  we  have  learned  over  the  past  thirty  years,  need  analysis  is  never  a  completely 
finished  product.  By  its  very  nature  it  must  be  dynamic,  always  evolving  and  adjust- 
ing itself.  This  situation  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  environment,  already  de- 
scribed, in  which  student  aid  operates.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  my  point: 

New  insights  are  constantly  being  developed  about  how  families  support  them- 
selves and  pay  for  college  expenses.  These  insights,  as  they  become  clear,  must  be 
incorporated  in  need  analysis.  For  example,  a  number  of  years  ago,  acting  out  of 
concern  for  the  impact  of  double  digit  inflation  on  families,  the  financial  aid  com- 
munity began  indexing  the  tables  in  the  Uniform  Methodology.  This  occurred  sever- 
al years  before  similar  adjustments  were  made  in  the  federal  tax  code. 

Similarly,  need  analysis  must  react  to  modifications  in  the  tax  law  that  alter  the 
way  income  is  presented  in  an  accounting  sense  even  though  the  income  amount 
itself  has  not  changed.  The  clearest  example  of  this  situation  is  the  working  couple 
adjustment,  enacted  to  correct  an  inequity  in  the  tax  system,  but  which  had  an  an- 
cillary effect  of  redefining  "adjusted  gross  income." 

Other  economic  changes  may  affect  the  bases  used  in  need  analysis  calculations. 
For  example,  each  year  the  effect  of  inflation  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  need 
analysis  formula.  On  a  more  distant  horizon,  however,  we  must  also  be  concerned 
about  the  fundamental  equity  of  various  allowances  (for  example,  the  medical  ex- 
pense offset)  and  be  prepared  to  adjust  them  as  appropriate. 

Finally,  the  testimony  offered  by  members  of  Congress  earlier  this  morning  about 
their  special  concerns  in  need  analysis  is  illustrative  of  the  fluidity  of  issues  that 
rightfully  should  and  must  be  considered. 

To  maintain  a  sensitive  need  analysis  system,  a  governance  mechanism  is  re- 
quired that  is  fine  tuned  to  the  specific  issues  and  can  respond  to  them  with  flexibil- 
ity, speed,  and  predictability.  If,  however,  direct  Congressional  action  is  required 
before  each  such  change  can  be  evaluated  and  implemented,  the  result  will  be  a 
process  that  is  too  cumbersome  and  static  and  thus  may  operate  counter  to  the  goals 
of  student  assistance. 

No  matter  what  view  the  subcommittee  may  take  of  our  specific  proposal,  I  hope 
that  you  will  think  long  and  hard  before  moving  to  write  need  analysis  procedures 
and  standards  into  the  law.  The  positive  accomplishments  of  Title  IV—  the  opportu- 
nity provided  millions  of  students — could  be  seriously  diluted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  National  Commission  on  Student 
Assistance  Standards  is  an  alternative  that  should  be  given  serious  consideration  by 
your  Subcommittee. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  appear  today.  The  College  Board 
looks  forward  to  working  with  you  during  this  reauthorization  process  by  providing 
technical  resources  on  these  and  other  issues.  Our  Washington  Office  recently  deliv- 
ered testimony  on  problems  of  the  non-traditional  student  and  will  testify  in  coming 
weeks  on  the  definition  of  self-supporting  students  and  new  programs  to  attract 
teachers.  We  stand  ready  to  help  in  any  way  we  can. 

Both  Mr.  Routh  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your  questions. 
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PREFACE 


This  report  was  prompted  by  a  number  of  requests  for  a 
nontechnical  description  of  the  Uniform  Methodology.  Our 
intention  has  been  to  describe  the  elements  of  the  Uniform 
Methodology  to  individuals  who  are  familiar  with  the  student  aid 
programs  but  not  versed  in  the  terninology  of  need  analysis. 

Arthur  Hauptman,   a  consultant,  and  Mary  Hayes  of  the 
Coalition  staff "  assisted  in  writing  this  report.     Brenda  Brown 
prepared  the  report  for  publication. 

Grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  ?Jew  York  supported  this  project. 


Linda  K.  Berkshire 
Staff  Director 
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I     A  BRIEF  HISTORY 

The  history  of  the  Uniform  Methodology  can  be  traced  to  the 
creation  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service  (CSS)  in  1954.  A 
primary  concern  that  led  to  the  development  of  the  CSS  was  the 
disparity  in  what  different  institutions  expected  of  the  same 
family  to  pay  toward  educational  costs. 

With  the  formation  of  CSS,   financial  aid  administrators  at 
participating  institutions  developed  a  rudimentary  need 
assessment  to  use  for  all  students  applying  to  their 
institutions.     Studsnts  and  their  families  were  asked  to  complete 
a  single  application  form  and  the  information  was  then  centrally 
analyzed  and  distributed  to  the  institutions  to  which  the  student 
had  applied. 

The  initial  CSS  system  was  based  on  establishing  how  much  a 
family  could  afford  to  contribute  to  the  child's  education  and 
then  comparing  this  family  contribution  with  the  expenses 
entailed  in  attending  a  given  college.     "Keed"  was  the  difference 
between  what  thv  family  could .contribute  and  the  total  cost  of 
attendance*    Today  this  concept  of  need  seems  obvious  and 
forms  the  basis  for  the  awarding  of  most  student  aid,  but  at  that 
time,  awarding  funds  primarily  on  the  basis  of  need  was,  in  fact, 
quite  revolutionary. 

Over  the  thirty  years  since  the  creation  of  CSS,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  need  analysis  has  become  increasingly  more 
sophisticated.     The  number  of  items  used  in  the  need  analysis 
procedure  has  increased,  and  there  has  evolved  a  higher  degree  of 
refinement  in  assessing  family  resources.      In  the  late  1950's, 
the  level  of  sophistication  in  the  need  analysis  procedure 
outgrew  the  capacity  of  the  initial  hand  calculation,  and  the 
process  of  analyzing  need  was  computerized. 

In  the  mid-19601 s  the  American  College  Testing  (ACT)  Program 
introduced  another  national  need  analysis  service  to  be  used  by 
students  applying  to  schools  participating  in  the  ACT  testing 
programs.     The  ACT  need  analysis  procedure  retained  many  of  the 
basic  assumptions  of  the  CSS  system,   including  the  notion  that 
cost  minus  family  contribution  equated  to  need. 

When  the  federal  Basic  Grant  program  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1972,  there  was  some  discussion  about  using  the  CSS 
and  ACT  systems  for  determining  eligibility  for  awards  under  that 
program.     For  typical  families  with  no  unusual  circumstances,  the 
two  procedures  produced  similar  results.     There  were  enough 
differences,  however,  especially  in  their  treatment  of  some 
non-typical  families,  that  it  was  decided  not  to  use  either 
of  the  two  existing  systems  for  determining  Basic  Grant 
eligibility.     Instead,  the  federal  government  through  regulation 
established  its  own  separate  formula  for  Basic  Grant 
eligibility. 
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Discussions  of  merging  procedures  used  in  the  two 
ncfi-f ederal  need  analysis  systems  began  anew  in  the  nid-1970's 
under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Task  Force  for  Student  Aid 
Problems.     As  part  of  its  effort  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
student  aid,  the  Task  Force  sought  to  eliminate  the  confusion 
arising  from    the  existing  national  need  analysis  systems 
oroducinq  different  results.     In  its  final  report,  the  Task  Force 
encouraged  the  tvo  national  need  analysis  service  agencies  to 
feork  toward  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  standard  of  measuring 
famiiiy  ability  to  pay  for  college  costs. 

As  an  c     ^-rowth  of  the  Task  Force  recommendations,  both  the 
ACT  -jnd  tne  Ct>S  in  the  fall  of  1975  agreed  to  a  single  standard 
of  cetemini.ng  ni^C  knewn  as  the  Uniforn  Methodology.     Since  that 
time,  the  Unirorr?  "ethotlology  increasingly  has  become  a  standard 
for  postsecondary  institutions  and  states  for  determining 
student  need  and  eligibility  for  financial  assistance. 

Each  year  the  Methodology  is  examined  and  updated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  and  its  Committee 
on  Needs  Assessment  and  Delivery  (CONAD).     This  annual  review 
process  is  governed  by  a  calendar  that  allows  for  extensive 
debate  and  review  by  the  need  analysis  service  agencies, 
financial  aid  administrators,  and  many  other  individuals  involved 
in  the  student  aid  process.     COMAD  begins  the  process  by 
reviewing  the  existing  elements  and,  in  the  early  Fall,  proposes 
oossible  changes  in  the  Uniform  Methodology.    These  proposals  are 
discussed  at  a  series  of  meetings  around  the  country  through  the 
Fall  and  Winter.     After  reviewing  the  comments  from  the  field, 
CONAD  in  May  presents  its  views  to  the  Coalition  which  then  votes 
on  whether  to  adopt  the  CONAD  recommendations.     The  revisions 
that  are  adopted  go  into  effect  for  the  processing  year  that 
begins  the  next  Fall.     Representatives  from  the  Department  of 
Education  actively  participate  in  these  discussions  although  they 
do  not  vote  on  the  final  recommendations. 

The  Uniform  Methodology  is  currently  the  primary  system  used 
for  determining  eligibility  for  the  federal  student  aid  programs, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pell  Grant  program  which  has  its  own 
eligibility  formula.     Moreover,  the  Department. of  Education  uses 
the  Uniform  Methodology  as  a  benchmark  for  establishing  which 
other  need  analysis  systems  may  be  used  for  distributing  federal  ' 
aid  to  undergraduate  students.     In  addition,  the  Uniform 
Methodology  is  used  for  most  assistance  awarded  through 
institutional  sources,  and  forty  states  currently  use  the  Uniform 
Methodology  for  the  programs  they  fund  and  administer. 
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ii     hasic  assu::ptio:is  asp  principles 

Certain  basic  assumptions  and  principles  underlie  the 
structure  and  procedures  incorporated  in  the  Uniform 
Methodology.     These  include: 

•  Parents  have  a  responsibility  to  finance  their  children's 
education  to  tha  extent  that  z'r.ey  are  able  to  do  so. 

•  The  parents'  ability  to  pay  derives  from  a  "snapshot" 
evaluation  of  ^heir  financial  resources  at  the  "time  their 
child  applies  for  assistance.     For  most  families,  past  or 
future  financial  conditions  are  not  viewed  as  being  a 
factor  in  determining  its  ability  to  pay. 

•  Both  incom.2  and  assets  of  th2  parents  and  student  are 
considered  in  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  a  family's 
ability  to  contribute  to  educational  costs. 

•  Basic  and  non-discretionary  expenses  for  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  and  obligatory  expenditures,  such  as  taxes, 
are  assumed  not  to  be  available  to  the  family  to  pay  for 
the  children's  educational  costs.     A  portion  of  the 
remaining  discretionary  income  is  assumed  to  be  available 
for  postsecondary  educational  expenses. 

•  Students  also  are  expected  to  contribute  to  their  own 
educational  expenses  through  their  earnings,  savings, 
or  other  resources  that  may  be  available  directly  to 
then,   such  as  veterans1  benefits. 

•  Students  are  expected  to  contribute  a  greater  proportion 
of  their  income  and  assets  for  education  than  their 
parents  because  they  are  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  the 
education  received. 

•  To  qualify  as  self-supporting,  students  must  demonstrate 
according  to  established  criteria  that  they  are  not 
receiving  any  significant  financial  assistance  from  their 
parents. 
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III     ELEMENTS  OF  THE  UNIFORM  METHODOLOGY 

The  Uniform  Methodology  provides  separate  procedures  for 
assessing  the  family  contribution  of  students  who  are  financially 
dependent  on  their  parents  and  those  who  are  self-supporting. 
This  section  first  describes  the  principle  elements  of  the 
dependent  student  need  analysis  procedure  and  then  describes  the 
procedure  for  self-supporting  students. 


DETERMINING  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  FOR  DEPENDENT  STUDENTS 

Parents'   income,  parents'  assets,  and  the  student's  (and 
spouse's)  ov;n  resources  are  the  three  key  elements  that  determine 
a'far.ilv's  ability  to  contribute  to  the  child's  postsecondary 
education  expenses.  The  chart  on  the  following  page  illustrates 
how  these  three  factors  combine  to  form  the  family  contribution. 

On  the  income  side,  allowances  are  subtracted  from  the 
parents'  income  to  cover  basic  family  expenses,  t*xes,  and  other 
specified  expenses.     The  remaining  income  is  potentially 
available  for  postsecondary  education  expenses. 

In  addition,  the  parents'  net  worth  (assets  minus 
liabilities)  is  determined  and  an  allowance  is  made  for 
retirement  and  other  needs.     A  portion  of  the  remaining 
discretionary  net  worth  is  then  converted  into  an  income 
supplement  from  assets. 

Available  income  and  the  income  supplement  from  assets  added 
together  represent  the  parents'  adjusted  available  income.  This 
sum  is  multiplied  by  a  contribution  rate  to  determine  the 
oarents'   total  contribution.     This  total  contribution  is  divided 
by  the  number  of  children  in  college  to  determine  the  parent's 
contribution  for  each  child. 

Also  taken  into  account  are  the  student's  own  resources  — 
from  expected  earnings,  previous  savings,   and  any  other  resources 
available  to  the  student  exclusive  of  financial  aid  awards. 

The  parents'  contribution  and  the  student's  contribution 
together  form  the  total  family  contribution  for  that  student. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  THE  UNIFORM  METHODOLOGY 
FOR  DEPENDENT  STUDENTS 
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The  following  discussion  provides  details  on  how  each  of  the 
comDonents  in  the  preceding  chart  is  defined  under  the  Uniform 
Methodology  as  weli  as  some  of  the  reasoning  that  led  to  these 
definitions  and  procedures. 

Parent ' s  Income 

The  calculation  of  the  parents'  contribution  is  based  on 
income  received  during  the  calendar  year  immediately  preceding 
the  academic  year  for  which  the  student  is  applying  for  aid. 
This  is  known* as  the  base  year.     For  academic  year  1985-86,  1984 
is  the  base  year  and  parental  income  for  that  year  is  used. 

The  use  of  base  year  income  provides  the  most  recent  full 
year  of  actual  income  information  and  minimizes  the  information 
that  the  family  must  estimate.     This  income  information  is  keyed 
to  line  items  on  U.S.  income  tax  forms  to  provide  greater 
reliability  of  the  income  reported  and  to  facilitate  verification 
of  information. 

In  recent  years,  parents  have  been  required  to  file  their 
financial  aid  application  after  January  1  to  ensure  that  the 
information  provided  reflects  income  received  over  the  entire 
base  year,     in  cases  where  the  student's  family  financial 
situation  has  changed  since  the  end  of  the  base  year,   such  as  the 
death  of  a  parent,  separation  or  divorce,  or  the  loss  of  a  job  or 
benefits,  the  aid  administrator  may  determine  that  estimated 
income  reflects  more  accurately  the  family's  current  financial 
condition. 

Parents'   Income  is  the  sum  of  Adjusted  Gross  Income  and 
their  Untaxed  Income.     Adjusted  Gross  Income  generally  follows 
the  IRS  definition,  with  two  exceptions:     payments  to  an  IRA  or 
Keogh  account  and  the  IRS  married  couple  deduction  are  considered 
to  be  income  to  the  parents.     IRA/Keogh  contributions  are 
included  as  income  because  they  are  considered  to  be  within  the 
discretion  of  the  parents.     The  married  couple  deduction  is  added 
back  into  income  because  it  attempts  to  correct  inequities  in  the 
tax  system  and  has  no  bearing  on  a  family's  ability  to  pay  for 
education. 

Untaxed  Income  is  all  other  income  the  parents  have  received 
in  the  base  year,   including  (the  parents')  Social  Security 
benefits,  welfare  payments,  child  support,  untaxed  capital  gains, 
and  untaxed  unemployment  compensation.     Certain  specified  sources 
of  untaxed  income  are  not  counted  including  gifts,  food  stamps, 
and  deferred  annuities. 

Treatment  of  Income  of  Divorced  or  Separated  Parents     In  the  case 
of  divorced  or  separated  parents,  only  the  income  of  the  parent 
with  whom  the  child  resides  is  generally  considered  for  purposes 
of  calculating  the  family  contribution.     If  that  parent  has 
remarried,   the  income  of  the  stepparent  also. may  be  counted  if 
the  child  lives  with  or  receives  "financial  support  from  the 
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stepparent.  If  the  noncustodial  parent  is  providing  child 
support  or  payments  for  educational  expenses,   this  support  is 
counted  directly  as  part  of  the  family's  contribution  for  meeting 
educational  expenses. 

Allowances  Against  Income 

The  Methodology  deducts  a  number  of  allowances  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  amount  of  income  that  is  potentially  available  for 
contributions  to  education.     These  allowances  against  income 
include  taxes  paid,  basic  living  expenses  of  the  family, 
extraordinary  medical  and  dental  expenses,  employment  expenses, 
and  unreimbursed  elementary  and  secondary  school  tuition. 

Taxes  Paid      An  allowance  is  made  against  a  family's  total 
income  for  U.S.  income  taxes  paid  and  fcr  Social  Security 
(F.I.C.A.)   taxes.  The  Methodology  also  considers  other  taxes 
families  must  pay,  including  state  and  local  income,  property, 
sales,  and  excise  taxes.     Recognizing  the  difficulty  in 
collecting  precise  tax  information  from  individual  families,  the 
Methodology  employs  a  standard  allowance  for  state  and  other 
taxes  which  varies  from  3  to.  14  percent  of  total  income, 
depending  on  the  family  income  level  and  state  of  residence. 
These  allowances  are  derived  from  information  published  by  the 
I.R.S. 

Basic  Living  Expenses      The  Standard  Maintenance  Allowance  (SMA) 
is  an  offset  against  income  for  the  family's  basic  living 
expenses  and  varies  by  the  size  of  the  family.     Living  expenses 
for  the  student,  however,  are  only  provided  for  a  three-month 
period  to  reflect  the  time  when  the  student  is  expected  to  be 
living  at  home.     If  family  members  other  than  the  student  will 
also  be  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education,  their  maintenance 
costs  during  the  school  year  are  also  subtracted  from  the 
family's  SMA. 

The  allowance  is  based  on  consumption  and  other  basic 
living  costs  for  a  family  at  a  low  standard  of  living,  as 
estimated  in  1967  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS).  The 
base  is  updated  and  adjusted  each  year  to  reflect  actual  and 
estimated  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.     The  1967  figures 
are  used  as  a  basis  for  this  allowance  because  the  BLS  has  not 
conducted  a  comparable  survey  of  expenses  since  that  time. 

Medical  and  Dental  Expenses      An  allowance  is  made  for  medical 
and  dental  expenses  (excluding  medical  insurance)   that  exceed 
what  is  considered  usual  for  a  family.     Since  the  Standard 
Maintenance  Allowance  provides  for  basic  medical  expenses 
(including  medical  insurance),  the  Methodology  considers  as  an 
additional  allowance  only  those  medical/dental  expenses  that 
exceed  3  percent  of  the  parent's  total  income.     Until  1984,  this 
allowance  was  identical  to  the  allowable  deduction  for 
medical/dantal  expenses  for  U.S.   income  tax  purposes.     While  the 
deductible  level  has  been  raised  to  5  percent  in  the  tax  system, 
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the  allowance  base  renains  at  3  percent  in  the  Uniform 
Methodology  because  it  was  believed  that  this  percentage  figure 
more  closely  indicates  the  level  at  which  unforeseen  medical 
expenses  become  extraordinary. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Tuition  Expenses      All  expenses 
reported  by  parents  as  elementary  and  secondary  tuition  costs 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,700  per  child  are  regarded  as  an  offset  to 
income  and  not  available  for  meeting  postsecondary  education 
expenses.     The  $2,700  ceiling  is  basea  on  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics1  estimate  of  national  average  per-pupil 
instruction  costs  for  a  student  attending  a  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school. 

This  allowance  is  included  in  the  Methodology  principally 
because  provisions  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  stipulate 
that  "any  educational  expenses  of  other  children  in  the  family" 
be  considered  in  determining  a  student's  expected  family 
contribution  for  the  federal  student  aid  programs. 

Employment  Costc        An  allowance  for  employment-related  expenses 
is  included  in  the  Methodology  for  families  in  which  both  parents 
are  working  and  for  single-parent  households.     The  allowance  is 
made  in  recognition  of  the  additional  expenses  incurred  by 
working  parents  --  such  as  clothing,  transportation,  housekeeping 
costs  and  meals  away  from  home  —  that  are  not  included  in  the 
Standard  Maintenance  Allowance.     (Expenses  for  child  care  are  not 
included  in  the  Employment  Allowance  because  relatively  few 
parents  of  college  students  have  other  dependent  children  young 
enough  to  require  child  care.     Aid  administrators  may  include 
child  care  expenses  for  those  families  with  young  children.) 
For  1985-86,  the  Employment  Allowance  is: 

•  for  two  working  parents,  35%  of  the  lesser  of  the  two 
employment  incomes  or  $2,000,  whichever  is  less. 

•  for  one  parent  families,  35%  of  employment  income 
or  $2,000,  whichever  is  less. 

The  maximum  dollar  allowance  is  based  on  selected 
emDloyment-related  items  in  the  BLS  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey 
of  1972-73  and  is  updated  annually  for  inflation.     The  35  percent 
rate  is  roughly  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  dollar  allowance 
($2,000)  to  the  earnings  of  a  full-time  worker  at  the  prevailing 
minimum  wage. 

Available  Income 

The  difference  between  Parents*  Income  and  Allowances  is 
called  Available  Income  —  that  is,   available  to  the  family  for  a 
variety  of  discretionary  purposes,   including  the  postsecondary 
education  of  the  children. 
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Contribution  from  Assets 

Parents'  assets  are  another  factor  in  measuring  a  family's 
ability  to  pay.  The  concept  under  the  Methodology  is  to  convert 
a  portion  of  these  assets  into  an  income  supplement,  after  an 
allowance  is  made  primarily  for  retirement  needs.  Assets  are 
converted  into  an  income  supplement  because  it  is  felt  that  a 
combined  measure  of  both  income  and  assets  is  the  best  way  to 
assess  a  family's  overall  financial  condition. 

Parents'  Net  Worth 

Under  the  Uniform  Methodology,  the  assets  that  are  taken 
into  consideration  are  those  for  which  the  value  is  reasonably 
easy  to  determine.     Existing  liabilities  against  those  assets  are 
also  considered.     The  Parents'  Net  Worth  is  the  total  of  asset 
value  minus  liabilities  of  the  following  items  measured  at  the 
time  the  family  applies  for  aid: 

•  the  current  balance  of  checking  and  savings  accounts 
and  cash  on  hand.  - 

•  home  equity,  determined  by  subtracting  the  unpaid 
mortgage  and  related  debts  from  the  current  market 
value  of  the  home. 

•  the  net  value  of  investments  and  other  real  estate, 
derived  by  subtracting  unpaid  debts  on  these  holdings 
from  their  current  market  value. 

•  the  net  worth  of  a  business  or  farm  (the  present  market 
value  minus  unpaid  mortgage  or  debts),   to  which  an 
adjustment  percentage  is  then  applied.     The  Methodology 
recognizes  that  assets  held  in  businesses  and  farms  are 
income-producing  and  does  not  include  their  full  net 
value;  instead,  a  percentage  of  net  worth  which  ranges 
from  40%  to  100%   (for  net  worth  over  $300,000)  is 
applied  to  these  assets. 

In  general,  no  distinction  is  made  between  different  types 
of  assets,  with  the  exception  of  business  or  farm-related 
holdings.    The  theory  here  is  that  the  liquidity  of  an  asset  has 
no  bearing  on  the  underlying  financial  strength  that  the  asset 
provides  to  the  family.  ~lf  an  asset  cannot  readily  be 
transformed  into  cash,  it  can  be  used  to  serve  as  a  collateral 
for  a  loan.     Moreover,  the  balance  between  liquid  and  illiquid 
assets  is  frequently  a  natter  of  family  choice  and,  thus,  in  the 
Uniform  Methodology,  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  preference  to 
one  form  of  asset  holdings  over  another. 

The  equal  treatment  of  all  assets  is  similar  to  the 
treatment  of  income  under  the  Methodology.     Income  is  treated  the 
same  regardless  of  whether  it  is  derived  from  employment, 
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investment  or  other  sources;  similarly,  assets  are  considered 
equally  regardless  of  their  form. 

Asset  Protection  Allowance 

The  Asset  Protection  Allowance  shields  a  portion  of  the 
Parents'  Net  Worth  from  being  considered  available  for 
postsecondary  education  expenses.     The  amount  of  the  allowance  is 
based  on  the  age  of  the  older  (or  only)  parent.     The  formula 
used  to  derive  the  allowance  calculates  the  amount  needed  to  buy 
an  annuity  policy  that  would  produce  sufficient  income  in 
retirement  to  make  up  for  the  difference  between  the  moderate 
BLS  living  standard  and  prospective  Social  Security  benefits. 
Separate  schedules  are  developed  for  ons-and  two-parent  families 
to  reflect  differences  in  standards  of  living  and  expected  Social 
Security  benefits.     As  a  result,  the  asset  protection  allowances 
for  single  parents  are  roughly  2'5  percent  less  than  those  for  a 
two-parent  family. 

Discretionary  Net  Worth 

Discretionary  Net  Worth  lis  determined  by  subtracting  the 
Asset  Protection  Allowance  from  the -Parents'  Net  Worth. 

Conversion  Percentage 

The  Parents'  Discretionary  Net  Worth  is  converted  into  an 
income  supplement  by  multiplication  by  a  percentage  factor.  The 
percentage  varies  from  0  to  12%  depending  on  whether  the 
discretionary  net  worth  is  positive  or  negative  and,   if  negative, 
according  to  the  family's  Available  Income  level. 

A  positive  Discretionary  Net  Worth  is  assumed  to  indicate 
that  the  parents  have  accumulated  sufficient  assets  to  provide 
for  a  moderate  standard  of  living  upon  retirement,  plus 
additional  reserves.     For  these  families,  a  rate  of  12  percent  is 
used  to  convert  the  Discretionary  Net  Worth  to  an  Income 
Supplement.     The  conversion  percentage  is  related  to  the  expected 
return  on  and/or  appreciation  of  the  family's  asset  holdings  to 
reflect  how  much  income  these  assets  might  annually  provide. 

A  negative  Discretionary  Net  Worth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
indication  that  the  family  has  not  yet  been  able  to  accumulate 
sufficient  assets  for  retirement  Heeds.     In  these  cases,  the 
shortfall  in  assets  is  subtracted  from  Available  Income  at  a 
conversion  percentage  that  varies  from  0  to  6%  depending  upon  the 
Parents'  Available  Income.     The  6  percent  figure  approximates  the 
annual  rate  of  saving  that  would  be  required  to  accumulate 
additional  assets  to  provide  for  retirement. 

Income  Supplement  from  Assets 

The  Income  Supplement  is  the  product  of  Discretionary  Net 
Worth  multiplied  by  the  Asset  Conversion  Rate.     The  Income 
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Supplement  is  seen  as  a  measure  of  what  assets  annually  add  to 
the  family's  use  of  its  current  income.     It  does  not  mean  or 
imply  that  the  family  is  expected  to  convert  its  assets  into 
cash.     For  parents  with  little  or  no  assets,  the  Income 
Supplement  may  be  negative  and  thus  become  an  offset  against  the 
family's  Available  Income  to  permit  the  accumulation  of  assets 
needed  for  retirement  and  other  purposes. 

Adjusted  Available  Income 

The  sum  of  the  Available  Income  and  the  Income  Supplement 
from  Assets  is  called  the  Adjusted  Available  Income.     This  figure 
represents  a  combined  measure  of  a  family's  financial  strength 
from  both  income  and  assets. 

Contribution  Rate 

A  schedule  of  contribution  rates  is  applied  to  the  Adjusted 
Available  Income  to  estimate  the  ability  of  a  family  to 
contribute  towards  their  children's  educational  costs.  A 
progressive  schedule  is  used  and  works  on  the  premise  that  as  a 
family's  economic  strength  increases,  the  percentage  of  income 
needed  for  basic  family  support  decreases  and  a  larger  proportion 
is  available  for  discretionary  purposes. 

There  are  separate  taxation  schedules  for  the*  parents  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  with  the  rates  for  parents 
of  graduate  students  generating  lower  contributions  than  those 
for  undergraduates.     This  distinction  is  based  on  the  notion  that 
parents  who  have  already  supported  the  student  as  an 
undergraduate  should  not  have  to  contribute  to  the  same  degree 
for  the  child's  graduate  or  professional  school  expenses. 

The  marginal  contribution  rates  currently  range  from  22  to 
47  percent  for  undergraduate  students  and  from  18  to  47  percent 
for  graduate  and  professional  students.     The  rates  are  intended 
to  reflect  what  parents  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
contribute  at  different  levels  of  income. 

Adjusted  available  income  is  divided  into  brackets  against 
which  the  marginal  contribution  rates  are  applied.  These 
brackets  are  adjusted  annually  so  that  the  parents'  contribution 
is  indexed  to  inflation.     This  adjustment,  along  with  other 
inflation-related  adjustments  to  the  allowances  for  employment, 
asset  protection,  and  basic  living  expenses,  is  intended  to  keep 
the  parents'  contribution  at  a  relatively  constant  proportion  of 
their  Available  Income.     In  other  words,  contribution  levels  are 
expected  to  remain  at  roughly  the  same  level,  in  constant  dollar 
terms,  from  year  to  year,  assuming  the  parents'  income  keeps  pace 
with  inflation  and  there  are  no  other  fundamental  changes  to  the 
Methodology  or  in  the  federal  tax  system. 

For  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  the  amount  of 
allowances,  the  lowest  contribution  rate  is  applied  against  the 
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negative  income  figure,  thus  producing  a  negative  contribution, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  -$750.  This  negative  contribution,  however, 
is  not  added  to  the  need  of  the  student  above  the  costs  of 
attendance.  Instead,  the  negative  parental  contribution  figure 
assists  the  financial  aid  administrator  in  identifying  the  most 
needy  students  whose  parents*  resources  are  insufficient  to 
support  the  family  at  even  a  low  standard  of  living. 

Total  Parents'  Contribution 

The  Adjusted  Available  Income  multiplied  by  the  Contribution 
Rate  produces  the  Total  Parents*  Contribution  for  education  for 
all  children  in  the  family.     If  more  than  one  child  will  be 
enrolled  at  least  half-time  in  postsecondary  education  during  the 
year  for  which  the-  student  is  applying  for  aid,  the  Total 
Parents'  Contribution  is  divided  by  the  number  of  children  in 
postsecondary  education  to  determine  the  Parent?'  Contribution 
for  the  particular  student.     Thus,  each  child  enrolled  in 
postsecondary  education  is  assumed  to  receive  an  equal  share  of 
the  parents*  overall  contribution. 

Student's  Earnings  Contribution 

The  Uniform  Methodology  incorporates  the  principle  of 
self-help  by  expecting  the  student  to  contribute  toward  his  or 
her  own  education  costs  through  earnings  from  employment  during 
the  summer  or  the  academic  year.     The  Methodology  includes  a 
standard  minimum  contribution  from  expected  earnings  (net  of 
taxes  and  employment-related  expenses)  of  $700  for  freshmen  and 
$900  for  all  other  students.       These  amounts  are  based  on  an 
expectation  of  summer  earnings:  a  30-hour  work  week  for  10  weeks 
at  $3.35/hour  (minimum  wage)   for  freshmen  and  a  40-hour  work  week 
for  10  weeks  at  the  same  rate  for  all  other  students. 

In  recognition  of  the  differences  among  students  in  their 
opportunities  to  earn  and  save,  the  standard  earnings  expectation 
serves  primarily  as  a  guideline  to  institutions.  Institutional 
aid  administrators  are  encouraged  to  assess  carefully  the 
appropriateness  of  the  national  standard  for  particular  students. 
They  may  develop  their  own  specifications  for  students  whose 
expected  earnings  where  the  standard  may  not  reasonably  apply. 
In  cases  where  the  expected  contribution  is  not  realized,  aid 
administrators  are  also  encouraged  to  assist  such  students  in 
meeting  their  earnings  contribution  through  loans  or  term-time 
employment  opportunities. 

Student's  Asset  Contribution 

The  Net  Worth  of  student  assets  (the  same  types  of  assets 
used  in  the  parents'  analysis)  is  multiplied  by  3  5  percent  to 
determine  the  contribution  expected  from  those  assets  during  a 
given  year.     The  35  percent  rate  is  designed  to  utilize,  but  not 
to  exhaust,   a  student's  asset  resources  over  a  four  year  span 
of  undergraduate  enrollment;  a  portion  of  the  asset  value  is, 
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therefore,  protected  for  use  during  a  fifth  undergraduate  year  if 
needed,  graduate  study,  or  the  time  period  between  graduation  and 
initial  employment. 

Student's  Benefits 

Benefits  provided  through  federal  and  state  programs  for 
veterans  and  their  dependents  are  considered  to  be  fully 
available  for  the  student's  educational  expenses.     Other  untaxed 
income  and  benefits,  such  as  payments  from  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  Manpower  Development  or  similar  assistance 
programs  are  included  at  full  value  as  a  resource  to  the  student. 

Student's  Contribution 

The  Student's  Contribution  is  the  sum  of  the  Student's 
Earnings  Contribution,  the  Asset  Contribution  and  any  other 
untaxed  income  and  benefits. 

Total  Family  Contribution 

The  Student's  Contribution  added  to  the  Total  Parents' 
Contribution  results  in  the  Total  Family  Contribution. 

Student's  Expense  Budget 

The  Expense  Budget  for  a  dependent  student,  includes  tuition 
and  fees,  books  and  supplies,  and  living  expenses  for  the  period 
of  enrollment.     For  married  students,  expenses  are  estimated  from 
costs  incurred  in  the  year  of  application.     For  students  living 
on  campus,  room  and  board  charges  are  used  as  a  measure  of  living 
expenses.     Institutional  aid  administrators  are  responsible  for 
estimating  the  costs  for  other  types  of  living  arrangements,  such 
as  commuters  living  at  home  and  students  living  off  campus. 

Calculation  of  Need 

When  the  Total  Family  Contribution  is  subtracted  from  the 
student's  cost  of  attendance  at  a  given  institution,  a  student's 
need  for  financial  assistance  can  be  determined.     This  completes 
the  need  analysis  for  the  dependent  student. 


There  are  some  fundamental  differences  in  the  dependent  and 
self-supporting  need  analysis  procedures  that  should  be 
underscored.     These  differences  are:  • 

•    The  treatment  of  basic  living  expenses 


For  financially  dependent  students,  the  basic  living 
expenses  of  the  family  (and  the  student  during  the 
summer  months)  are  viewed  as  an  offset  against  the  family 
income.     For  self-supporting  students  (and  their  spouses 
and  children),  basic  living  expenses  are,  instead,* 
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regarded  as  a  cost  of  attendance,  with  no  allowance  made 
for  living  expenses  on  the  income  side  of  the 
calculation. 

•  The  year  for  determining  income  of  the  family  unit 

For  financially  dependent  students,  family  income 
is  the  calendar  year  prior  to  when  the  student  will 
be  enrolled.  This  is  done  to  permit  verification  of  the 
income  data  and  minimize  the  degree  of  estimation. 
Self-supporting  students,  on  the  other  hand,  are  asked  to 
estimate  their  (and  their  spouse's)   income  for  the  summer 
before  and  academic  year  when  they  will  be  enrolled. 
Estimated  income  is  used  for  self-supporting  students 
because  of  the  dramatic  changes  that  occur  in  their 
financial  condition  when  they  become  students. 

•  The  treatment  of  taxable  and  non-taxable  income 

For  dependent  students,  taxable  and  non-taxable  income 
of  the  parents  are  combined  before  allowances  are  made 
for  taxes  and  other  expenses.  For  self-supporting 
students,  allowances  are  deducted  only  from  taxable 
income.  All  non-taxable  income  of  the  self-supporting 
student  is  assumed  to  be  available  for  contribution  to 
educational  expenses. 

•  The  use  of  income  and  assets  for  measuring  financial 
strength 

For  dependent  students,   the  financial  strength  of  their 
parents  is  based  on  a  combined  measure  of  income  and 
assets  to  reflect  the  interdependence  of  income  flow  and 
asset  accumulation.     For  self-supporting  students, 
expected  contributions  from  income  and  assets  are 
calculated  separately. 

DETERMINING  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  FOR  SELF-SUPPORTING  STUDENTS 

Under  current  law  and  regulations,  in  order  to  qualify  as 
self-supporting,   a  student  must: 

•  not  receive  $750  or  more  of  financial  support  from  their 
family 

•  not  live  with  their  parents  longer  than  six  weeks  during 
the  v'ear?  and 

•  not  be  claimed  as  an  exemption  on  the  parents1   income  tax 
return . 

These  three  criteria  must  be  met  in  each  of  two  years  —  the 
year  in  which  aid  will  be  received  and  the  preceding  (base)  year. 
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This  definition  is  based  on  the  notion  that  parents  giving 
their  children  even  minimal  support  should  be  responsible  to 
provide  support  for  educational  expenses.     With  relatively  little 
change,   these  criteria  have  been  in  place  for  over  a  decade  and 
grew  out  of  the  definition  orginally  established  under  the  Basic 
Grant  program  in  1973, 

The  basic  principles  incorporated  in  the  definition  were 
established  as  early  as  1959  (for  the  NDSL  program)  and  provide 
the  student  a  means  of  demonstrating  a  history  of  self-support. 
These  first  rules  for  documenting  self-support  included  the 
income  tax  dependence,  residence,  and  financial  support  criteria 
that  are  still  used  in  ahe  current  definition. 

The  need  analysis  procedures  used  to  estimate  family 
contribution  for  self-supporting  students  were  recently  revised 
in  substantial  ways?  1984-85  was  the  first  year  in  which  the  new 
procedures  went  into  effect.     These  changes  evolved  from  a  series 
of  concerns  about  the  ways  in  which  the  resources  of  independent 
students  were  assessed  under  past  procedures.    The  new  system  is 
based  on  the  following  principles: 

•  Students  who  have  not  accumulated  sufficient  personal 
resources  should  be  able  to  receive  financial  assistance 
to  pay  for  direct  educational  costs  and  minimum  living 
costs  for  themselves  and  their  dependents. 

•  Through  a  combination  of  financial  aid  and  personal 
resources,  all  self-supporting  students  and  their 
families  should  be  able  to  maintain  a  minimum  living 
standard. 

•  Students  and  their  spouses  who  earn  income  should  be 
expected  to  contribute  most  of  that  income  toward  direct 
and  indirect*  educational  expenses;  they  should,  however, 
be  allowed  to  retain  a  portion  of  that  income  in  order  to 
improve  their  standard  of  living. 

•  All  students  and  their  spouses  should  be  expected  to 
contribute  a  minimum  amount  of  resources  toward  their 
education. 

As  the  following  chart  illustrates,   the  family  contribution 
for  self-supporting  students  has  three  components:  the 
contributions  from  the  student's  and  spouse's  Taxable  Income, 
Nontaxable  Income,  and  Net  Worth  assets.     For  Taxable  Income,  an 
allowance  is  made  for  taxes  paid  to  arrive  at  Available  Taxable 
Income.     A  large  proportion  of  this  Available  Taxable  Income  is 
considered  to  be  a  contribution  for  educational  expenses.  The 
amount  calculated  under  this  procedure  is  compared  to  a  Minimum 
Contribution,  and  whichever  is  more  is  considered  to  be  the 
contribution  from  Taxable  Income.     All  nontaxable  income  of  the 
student  and  spouse  is  considered  to  be  a  contribution  for 
education. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  THE  UNIFORM  METHODOLOGY 
FOR  SELF  SUPPORTING  STUDENTS 
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An  Asset  Protection  Allowance  is  subtracted  from  the 
student's  and  spouse's  Net  Worth  to  derive  Discretionary  Net 
Worth,     A  portion  of  the  Discretionary  Net  Worth  is  then  regarded 
as  the  Contribution  from  Assets.    The  Contribution  from  Taxable 
Income,  Nontaxable  Income,  and  Net  Worth  together  constitute  the 
family  's  contribution  for  the  self-supporting  student. 

The  following  discussion  describes  in  more  detail  how  each 
of  these  elements  is  defined. 

Taxable  Income  of  Student  and  Spouse 

The  income  of  both  the  student  and  spouse  is  assessed  when 
determining  ability  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  education.  A 
self-supporting  student  is  asked  to  estimate  his  or  her  taxable 
income  and  that  of  the  spouse  for  the  summer  before  and  the 
academic  year  in  which  they  are  applying  for  aid. 

Allowances  for  Taxes 

Estimated  federal  income  and  Social  Security  taxes  and 
state  and  local  income  taxes  are  deducted  from  the  taxable  income 
of  the  student  and  spouse. 

Available  Taxable  Income 

Taxable  income  minus  Allowance  Taxes  results  in 

Available  Taxable  Income. 

Contribution  Rate 

A  large  portion  of  the  student's  and  spouses  Available 
Taxable  Income  is  expected  to  be  used  to  meet  educational 
expenses.     This  is  consistent  with  the  principle  that  educational 
expenses  represent  the  primary  use  of  the  student's  income. 
Under  the  current  rules,   70  percent  of  income  is  expected  to  be 
used  for  education  up  to  the  level  of  the  BLS  moderate  standard 
of  living.     For  income  above  the  moderate  standard,   90  percent 
is  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  education.     The  70  percent  rate 
is  roughly  the  ratio  of  the  BLS  low  and  moderate  living 
standards;  it  is  designed  so  that  a  student  with  an  income  at  the 
moderate  standard  is  expected  to  contribute  an  amount  roughly 
equal  to  the  low  standard.     The  remaining  30  percent  is  assumed 
to  be  available  to  improve  the  student 's  standard  of  living 
beyond  the  subsistence  level. 

Prior  to  1984-85  the  need  analysis  procedures  considered  100 
percent  of  the  student's  and  spouse's  income  to  be  contributions 
to  basic  living  and  educational  expenses.    This  rule  was  changed 
to  allow  students  to  retain  a  portion  of  their  income  for 
Durposes  other  than  education  thereby  providing  a  modest 
incentive  for  students  to  work. 
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Contribution  from  Taxable  Income 

Multiplying  Available  Taxable  Income  by  the  Contribution 
Rate  results  in  an  expected  Contribution  from  Taxable  Income. 

Minimum  Contribution 

Under  current  Uniform  Methodology  procedures,  students  and 
their  spouses  are  expected  to  contribute  a  minimum  amount  to  the 
student's  educational  expenses.     The  Minimum  Contribution  is 
$1,200  for  the  self-supporting  student  and  $4,200  for  the 
spouse.     This  Minimum  Contribution  is  used  if  it  is  larger  than 
the  amount  calculated  through  the  contribution  rate  (70/90%) 
procedure. 

The  notion  of  a  minimum  contribution  derives  from  an 
expectation  that  self-supporting  students  will  work  at  least 
part-time  all  year.  This  expectation  is  consistent  with  the 
expectation  from  dependent  students.  The  amount  of  the  Minimum 
Contribution  for  the  student  is  determined  by  mutiplying  the 
minimum  wage  ($3.35  per  hour)_by  10  hours  a  week  and  then 
applying  the  70  percent  marginal  contribution  rate.  If  the 
student* s  spouse  is  not  a  student,  the  minimum  contribution  is 
the  minimum  wage  times  4  0  hours  per  week  ($6,000,  net  of  taxes) 
times  the  70  percent  assessment  rate. 

The  amounts  of  the  Minimum  Contribution  are  intended 
primarily  as  guidelines.     Aid  administrators  have  the  discretion 
to  adjust  the  Minimum  Contribution  figures  to  reflect  the 
circumstances  of  individual  students  and  their  spouses  and  local 
economic  conditions. 

The  Minimum  Contributions  for  the  student  and  spouse  are 
prorated  monthly  if  the  student  is  not  enrolled  for  the  full 
year.     The  actual  dollar  amount  expec/  ;ed  for  a  student's 
self-help  contribution  is  modified  for  any  changes  in  the  minimum 
v/age,  and  exceptions  can  be  made  for  individual  circumstances. 

Nontaxable  Income 

All  of  the  self-supporting  student's  and  the  spouse's 
non-taxabici  income  is  expected  to  be  fully  available  to  help 
meet  the  cost  of  education.     Nontaxable  income  sources  include: 

•  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  ( AFDC ) 

•  Veteran's  Administration  benefits 

•  Social  Security  benefits 

Student  and  Spouse's  Net  worth 

A  portion  of  the  value  of  the  student's  and  spouse's  assets 
is  considered  to  be  available  to  meet  educational  expenses. 
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These  ascets  include  cash,  savings,  checking  accounts,  home 
equity,  the  net  value  of  other  real  estate  and  investments,  and 
the  adjusted  net  worth  of  a  business  or  farm.  Liabilities 
against  these  assets  are  subtracted  in  order  to  arrive  at  Net 
Worth. 

Asset  Protection  Allowance 

The  Asset  Protection  Allowance  fcr  self-supportincf  students 
depends  on  both  their  age  and  whether  they  have  depenc"iiits. 
Students  who  are  25  years  old  or  younger  receive  no  jtAfeA'fc 
protection  allowance  against  their  net  worth.  Self-supporting 
students  older  than  25  receive  an  allowance  idcnri^al  to  that  of 
dependent  students'  parents  of  the  same  age.  Self-supporting 
students  with  dependents  are  treated  the  same  as  two-parent 
families  of  dependent  students.     Single  self-supporting  students 
are. treated  the  sorcs  as  single-parent  families.     Therefore,  as  in 
the  case  of  onv>*-parent  and  two-parent  faftiili.es,  the  Asset 
Protection  Allowance  for  self-supporting  students  with  dependents 
is  roughly  25  percent  more  than  that  for  a  single  self-supporting 
student. 

Discretionary  Net  Worth 

The  student's  Discretionary  Net  Worth  is  the  student's  and 
spouse's  Net  Worth  minus  the  Asset  Protection  Allowance. 

Asset  Conversion  Rate 

For  self-supporting  students  with  no  children,  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  assets  is  expected  to  be  contributed  to 
education  than  is  expected  from  the  parents  of  dependent 
students.     Thirty-five  (35)  percent  of  the  Discretionary  Net 
Worth  of  self-supporting  students  with  no  children  is  expected  to 
be  contributed  to  the  costs  of  the  student's  education.  Since 
education  is  viewed  as  being  their  primary  expense,  these 
students  are  expected  to  contribute* more  than* parents,  who  have 
many  claims  on  the  use  of  their  assets.  This  35  percent  figure  is 
consistent  with  the  assessment  rate  for  the  assets  of  dependent 
students,   although  dependent  students  have  no  asset  protection 
allowance. 

The  financial  obligations  for  the  self-supporting  student 
with  dependents  other  than  a  spouse,  however,   are  regarded  as 
being -comparable  to  the  obligations  of  the  parents  of  a  dependent 
student.  Thus,  a  12  percent  Contribution  Rate  is  applied  to 
assets  to  derive  the  Discretionary  Net  Worth  of  self-supporting 
students  with  children. 

Family  Contribution 

The  sum  of  the  self-supporting  student's  Contribution  from 
Taxable  Income,  the  Contribution  from  untaxed  income,  and  the 
Contribution  from  assets  equals  the  Total  Family  Contribution 
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available  to  the  student  to  meet  educational  costs. 
Student  Expense  Budget 

The  financial  aid  administrator  at  each  institution 
determines  the  total  cost  of  attendance  for  each  student.  The 
student  expense  budget  should  include  direct  costs  such  as 
tuition,  fees,  and  books,  and  estimated  living  expenses  for  the 
student  and  his  or  her  family. 

The  expense  budget  for  the  self-supporting  student  includes 
basic  living  expenses  at  a  minimum  standard  of  living  for  a 
twelve-month  period.     Adjustments  to  the  expense  budget  are  made 
for  students  who  are  not  enrolled  for  a  full  academic  year  or  who 
carry  less  than  a  full-time  course  load. 

Calculation  of  Need 

Need  for  self-supporting  students,  as  in  the  case  of 
dependent  students,  is  determined  by  calculating  the  difference 
between  the  student's  total  family  contribution  and  the  cost  of 
attendance  as  estimated  in  the  student  expense  budget. 
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Allowances  and  Computation  Tables 
for  the  1985-86  Uniform  Methodology 

1.  Allowance  for  State  and  Other  Taxes 


APPENDIX  A 


Total  income  Taxable  income  only 
5u-  $15,000 
State  or  Terr.            14,999     or  more 

Alabama  6  5  3 

Alaska  8  7  4 

American  Samoa     .    .  4  3  0 

Arizona  7  .6  3 

Arkansas  7  6  4 

California     ....  9  8  5 

Colorado  9  8  3 

Connecticut  ....  8  7  1 

Delaware  9  8  7 

Dist.  of  Columbia  .  10  9  6 

Florida  5  4  0 

Georgia   8  7  4. 

Guam  4  3  0 

Hawaii  10  9  5 

Idaho  8  7  4 

Illinois  7  6  2 

Indiana  6  5  2 

Iowa  8  7  4 

Kansas  7  6  3 

Kentucky  8  7  4 

Louisiana  4  3  1 

Maine  9  8  4 

Maryland  11  10  6 

Massachusetts  ...   12  11  5 

Michigan  10  9  4 

Minnesota  11  10  7 

Mississippi  ....  6  5  2 

Missouri  7  6  3 

Montana  8  7  4 

Nebraska  8  7  3 

Nevada  5  4  0 

New  Hampshire  ...  7  6  1 

New  Jersey     ....  9  8  3 

New  Mexico     ....  7  6  2 

New  York  14  13  7 

North  Carolina     .   .   8  7  5 
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North  Dakota     ...  6  5  2 

Ohio   7  6  3 

Oklahoma   6  5  3 

Oregon   9  8  6 

Pennsylvania     ...  9  8  4 

Puerto  Rico  ....  6  5  2 

Rhode  Island     ...  11  10  4 

South  Carolina     .  »  8  7  4 

South  Dakota     ...  6  5  0 

Tennessee   5  4  0 

Texas   4  3  0 

Trust  Territory  .   .  4  3  0 

Utah   9  8  4 

Vernont   10  9  5 

Virgin  Islands     .   .  4  3  0 

Virginia   9  8  4 

Washington     ....  6  5  0 

West  Virginia  ...  6  5  3 

Wisconsin   11  10  6 

Wyoming   4  3  0 

Canada   9  .8  4 

Mexico   9  -.8  4 
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2.  Standard  Maintenance  Allowance 


Family  Size 

(including  applicant )  Allowance* 

2  $  7,880 

3  9,820 

4    12,120 

5    14,300 

6    16,730 

each  additional  1,690 


♦Deduct  $1, 350  for  each  family  member  (other  than  the  applicant 
and  parents)  who  will  be  enrolled  at  least  half-time  in 
postsecondary  education  in  1985-86. 


3.  Adjustment  of  Business  and  Farm  Net  Worth 

Net  Worth  (NW)  of  Adjusted  net  worth  of  business  or  farm 
business  or  farm 

Less  than  $1   $0 

$  1  to  S  60,000   .   .  40%  of  NW 

$  60,001  to  $160,000  .   .  $  24,000  plus  50%  of  NW  over  $  60,000 

$180*001  to  $300,000   .   .  $  84,000  plus  60%  of  NW  over  $160,000 

$300,001  or  more  ....  $156,000  plus  100%  of  NW  over  $300,000 


51-473  0-86-8 
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4.  Asset  Protection  Allowance 
(dependent/self-supporting  students) 


Age  of  older  parent/  Mumber  of  parents (s)/ 

Self-supporting  self-supporting  student's  family  size 

student's  age  2  parents/2  or  more  1  parent/One 

25  or  less   $          0  $  0 

26                                                 1,  800  1,400 

27                                                   3,600  2,900 

28                                                5,  500  4,300 

29  •                          7,  300  5,300 

30                                                   9,100  7,200 

31    10,900  3,700 

32    12,700  10,100 

33    14,600  11,600 

34    16,400  13,000 

35   18,200  14,  500 

36    20,000  15,900 

37    21,-.800  17,400 

38    23,700  18,800 

39    25,500  20,300 

40    27,300  21,700 

41    27,900  22,200 

42    28,600  22,800 

43    29,400  23,200 

44    30,200  23,800  . 

45    31,000  24,400 

46    32,100  25,000 

47    32,900  25,500. 

48    33,800  26,100 

49    35,000  26,800 

50    35,900  27,500 

51    37,100  28,300 

52    38,400  29,000 

53    39,700  29,800 

54    41,000  30,700 

55    42,300  31,500 

56    43,700  32,400 

57    45,200  33,200 

58    46,700  34,200 

59    48,500  35,300 

60    50,000  36,400 

61    52,000  37,500 

62    54,000  38,600 

63    56,000  39,800 

64    58,500  41,200 

65  or  more   60,600  42,400 
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5.  Asset  Conversion  Rate 

Discretionary  Available  Rate 

Met  Worth  (D.M.W)  Income  (applied  to  D.tl.W) 

$0  or  more  any  amount  12% 

less  than  $0  $0  or  less  6% 

less  than  $0  $1-S14,999  .    (15,  000  -AI )     x  6% 

15, 000 

less  than  $0  .....   .   $15,  000  or  more  OS 


6a.  Parent^'  Contribution  from  Adjusted 


Available  £„'vv2me  -  Undergraduate  Students 

Adjusted  Available  Total  Parents' 

Income  (AAI)  Contribution 

Less  than  $-3,409    $-750 

$-3,409  to  $  7,000    .  22%  of  AAI 

$  7,001  to  $  8,  800    \  $1,540  +  25%  of  AAI  over  $  7,000 

$  8,801  to  $10,  600    $1,990  +  29%  of  AAI  over  $  8,800 

$10,601  to  $12,400    $2,512  +  34%  of  AAI  over  $10,600 

$12,401  to  $14,200    $3,124  +  405  of  AAI  over  $12,400 

$14,201  or  more   $3,  844  +  47%  of  AAI  over  $14,200 


6b.  Parents*  Contribution  from  Adjusted 
Available  Income  -  Graduate  Students 

Adjusted  Available  Total  Parents' 

Income  (AAI )  Contribution 


Less  than  $-3,409    $-750 

$-3,409  to              0   22%  of  AAI 

$          1  to  $  7,  000    18%  of  AAI 

$  7,001  to  $  8,  800    $1,  260  +  22%  of  AAI  over  $  7,000 

$  8,801  to  $10,600    $1,656  +  26%  of  AAI  over  $  8,800 

$10,601  to  $12,400    $2,124  +  32%  of  AAI  over  $10,600 

$12,401  to  $14,200    $2,700  +  39%  of  AAI  over  $12,400 

$14,201  or  more   $3,402  +  47%  of  AAI  over  $14,200 


7.  Available  Taxable  Income  (ATI)  Rates 


Family  Size    Student's  AI 


1  .  .  .  . 

$  0 

to 

$  8,200 

$  8,201 

or 

more 

2   .    .    .  . 

$  0 

to 

$11, 000 

$11,001 

or 

more 

3   .    .    .  . 

$  0 

to 

$14, 500 

$14,501 

or 

more 

4  .    .   .  . 

$  0 

to 

$17,400 

$17,401 

or 

more 

5  .    .    .  . 

$  0 

to 

$22,100 

$22, 101 

or 

more 

6  or  more 

$  0 

to 

$26,000 

$25,001 

or 

more 

12-month  Contribution  from  TI 
70%  of  AI 

$  5,740  +  90%  of  AI  over  $  8,200 
70%  of  AI 

$  7,700  +  90%  of  AI  over  $11,000 
70%  of  AI 

$10,150  +  90%  of  AI  over  $14,500 
70%  of  AI 

$12,180  +  90%  of  AI  over  $17,400 
$70%  of  AI 

$15,470  +  90%  of  AI  over  $22,100 
70%  of  A I 

$13,200  +  90%  of  AI  over  $26,000 
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APPENDIX  D 


■  Parents'  contribution  for  student 

Note:  I. "  Legislative  Change;  I  ■  Inflation  Adjustment;  K  ■  Revision  of  Rationale 
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Revisions  in  the  Uniform  Methodology 
1976-7?  to  1986-87 

1976-77  1977-78  1978-79  1979-80  1980-81  19B1-8?  1982-83  1983-84  1984-85  1985-86  19B6-87 

Parents'  taxable  Income  R 

♦  Parents'  nontaxable  income  r 

-  Social  security  adjustment  R  R 

•  Parents'  total  Income 

-  U.S.  income  tax  ILL  L  L       L       I  L 

-  F.I.C.A.  tax  LLLLLL1.  LLLL 

•  State  and  other  taxes  ,  R  R  R       R       R  R 

-  Elementary /secondary  tuition  R      R      R  R 

-  Medical  and  dental  expenses 

-  Casualty  and  theft  losses  R  R 

•  Employment  allowance  R  I  I  R       I  R 

-  Standard  maintenance  allowance       R       I       I       I       I       1       I       I       I       I  I 

■  Parents'  available  Income 

Cash,  savings,  checking  accounts 
+  Home  equity 

+  Investments  and  other  rti'i  estate 

'  ♦  Adjusted  business/farm  not  worth     R  I       I       I       I       I       I       I  I 

-  Other  debts  outstanding  R  R 

■  Net  worth 

-  Asset  protection  allowance  I       I       R       R       I       1       I       I       I  I 
"  Discretionary  net  worth 

x  DNW  conversion  percentage  R      I       1       I       1      R      I       I  I 

■  Income  Supplement 

Parents'  available  Income 

♦  Income  supplement 

♦  Parents'  share  of  student's 

social  security  benefits         R      I       I       I       I  R 
"  Adjusted  available  income 

x  AAI  taxation  rate    R      I       I  •    I      I      I      I      I       I       I  ] 

■  Total  parents'  contribution 

» Number  in  college   R  ,      R  r 


to 

8 


1976-77  1977-7B  IM-79 1979-80  1980-81  1961-82 


Student's  share  of  student's 
social  security  benefits 


♦  Veteran's  benefits 

»  Other  nontaxable  Incone  and  benefits 

♦  Student's  available  incoae 

Student's  net  sssets 
x  Conversion  percentage  R 
-  Student's  contribution tf roi  assets 

4 

Student's  available  income 

♦  Student's  contribution  from  assets 

♦  Student's  stumer  savings 
■  Student's  contribution 

Parents'  contribution  for  student 
+  Student's  contribution  

♦  Total  family  contribution 


Note:  L  ■  Legislative  Change;  I  -  Inflation  Adjustment;  R  -  Revision  of  Rationale 


Parents'  taxable  lncone 

1976-77  Adjusted  gross  lncone  replaced  total  taxable  Income  (less  employee  business  expenses), 
Parents1  nontaxable  t'ncone 

1984-85  Contributions  to  IRA/Keogh  and  the  deduction  for  a  narrled  couple  when  both  parents  work  Included  In 
nontaxable  (untaxed)  lncone, 

Social  security  sdjustnent 

1976-77  New  rationale  for  apportioning  student's  benefits  to  both  student  snd  parents  required  initial 

sdjustient  to  parents'  lncone, 
1962-83  Change  In  rationale  ellnlnated  need  for  sdjustnent, 

(See  Parents'  share  of  student's  soclsl  security  benefits.) 


1976-  77  Tsx  credit  of  $30  per  exenptlon  added, 

1977-  78  Tax  credit  revised  to  $35  per  exenptlon,  , 

1978-  79  Revised  stsndsrd  deduction, 

1980-81  Revised  tsx  schedule;  Increased  standard  deduction  and  standard  exenptlon. 

1963-  84  Revised  tax  schedule. 

1964-  85  Revised  tsx  schedule. 

1985-  86  Revised  tax  schedule, 

1986-  87  Revised  tax  schedule;  Increased  standard  deduction  and  stsndsrd  exenptlon. 
F.I.C.A,  tsx 

1976-  77  Increased  bsse  (5,85  percent  of  $14,100), 

1977-  78  Increased  base  (5,85  percent  of  $15,300). 

1978-  79  Increased  base  (5,85  percent  of  $16,500), 

1979-  80  Increased  tsx  and  base  (6.05  percent  of  $17;7O0). 

1980-  81  Increased  tax  and  base  (6.13  percent  of  $22,900), 

1981-  82  Increased  base  (6,13  percent  of  $25,900). 
1962-83  Increased  tax  and  base  (6,65  percent  of  $29,700). 

1983-  84  Increased  tax  and  base  (6,70  percent  of  $32,400). 

1984-  85  Increased  base  (6,70  percent  of  $35,700). 


U,S,  lncone  tsx 


to 

0) 


1985-  86 

1986-  87 


Increased  base  (6,70  percent 
Increased  tax  and  base  (7,05 


of  $37,800), 
percent  of  $39,600), 
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State  and  other  cues 

1976-77  Standard  allowance  replied  calculated  state  lncoee  tax.  .. 
1978-79  through  1984-85 

Table  revised  annually  tor  state-specific  allowance*. 

Elewntary/secondary  tuition  allowance 

1983-  84  Introduced  Into  wthodology,  Allowed  aoount  reported  in  excess  of  four  percent  of  parents'  total 

incoae. 

1984-  85  Haxiiua  allowance  of  $1,400  established. 

1985-  86  Four  percent  threshold  resoved  and  mxIbub  increased  to  $2,700  per  eligible  child. 

1986-  87  Haxlsui  Increased  to  $2,900  per  eligible  child. 

Casualty  and  theft  losses 

1976-77  Allowance  replaced  urgency  allowance, 
1980-81  Ellilnated  froa  Methodology. 

Employment  allowance 

1976-77  Calculation  schedule  revised  froi  50  percent  of 

first  $2,000  of  earnings  snd  25  percent  of  next 

$2,000.  New  schedule  allowed  50  percent  of  first 

$3,000  of  earnings. 
19,77-78  Allowance  extended  to  include  one-parent  faalllec 
1978-79  Allowance  taxinun  revised  for  inflation  to  $2,000. 
1980-81  Allowance  naxlnun  revised  for  Inflation  to  $2,400. 

1982-  83  New  allowance  of  30Z  of  wages  to  s  maxloum  of  $1,800  Introduced. 

1983-  84  Allowance  naxlnua  revised  for  inflation  to  $1,900. 

1985-86  Hew  allowance  of  35Z  of  wages  to  a  maxiaua  of  $2,000  Introduced. 
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Standard  maintenance  allowance 

1976-  77  Direct  allowance  replaced  maintenance  allowance  formerly  a  part  of  parents'  contribution  calculation. 

1977-  78  through  11/8-80 

Revised  for  inflation. 

1979-  80  Revised  for  inflation. 

(See  Number  in  college,  1979-80,  beSw.) 

1980-  81  through  PSM7 

Revised  k;  inflation. 


ti S'^ird  maintenance  allowance  ~  for  undergraduate  atudtnt 
Family  size 


SKA  Reduction  for 
Each  Additional 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Each  Additional 

Family  Hember 

1986-87 

8,150 

10,160 

12,540 

utm 

17,310 

♦1,950  • 

-1,390 

1965-86 

7,880 

9,820 

12,120 

H.3SI 

16,730 

+1,890 

-1,350 

1984-85 

7,660 

9,550 

11,790 

13,110 

16,270 

+1,840 

-1,310 

1983-84 

7,360 

9,180 

11,330 

13,370 

15,640- 

♦1,760 

-1,260 

1982-83 

6,970 

8,690 

10,730 

12,660 

14,810 

+1,670 

-1,190 

1981-82 

7,050 

8,790 

10,850 

12,800 

14,970 

+1,690 

-1,210 

1980-81 

6,010 

7,480 

9,240 

10,900 

12,750 

+1,440 

-1,030 

1979-80 

5,360 

6,670 

8,240 

%m 

11,370 

+1,290 

-  900 

1978-79 

4,970 

6,200 

7,650 

9,030 

10,560 

+1,200 

mm*** 

1977-78 

4,780 

5,870 

7,350 

8,680 

9,770 

1916-77 

4,600 

5,560 

7,070 

8,350 

9,400 

Adjusted  business/farm  net  worth 

1976-77  Revision  of  adjustment  rate  for  uppermost  band  of  net  worth  from  70  percent  to  100  percent. 
-979-80  Revision  of  net  worth  bands  in  table  for  inflation  since  table  was  constructed. 
1980-81  through  1986-87 

Revision  for  Inflation, 


Adjustment  of  business/farm  net  worth 

1985-87       1983-85       1981-83       1980-81        1979-80  1976-79  Adjustment  rate 

$  0  -  60     5  0  -  55     $  0  -  50     $0-45      $  0  -  40  $  0  -  20  40  percent 

60-  80      55  -  165      50  -  150      45  -  135       40  -  120  20  -  60  50  percent  of  excess 

180  -  300     165  -  275     150  •  250     135  -  225      120  -  200  60  -  100  60  percent  of  excess 

300  or  mora   275  or  more  250  or  more  225  or  tort    200  or  more  100  or  mora  100  percent  of  excess 
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Other  debts  outstanding 

1979-  80  Hade  optional  part  of  methodology. 

1980-  81  Eliminated  from  methodology. 


Aaset  protection  allowance 
1977-78  and  1978-79 

Revised  for  Inflation. 

1979-  80  Allowances  rederlved  by  fornuls. 

1980-  81  Formuli  modified  to  incorporate  future  inflation;  allowance  based  on  age  'pf  older  parent. 

1981-  82  through  1986-87 

Revised  annually  for  inflation*  ' 

Asset  protection  allowance  -  two-parent  family  


40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

1986-87 

$27,800 

$31,500 

$36,500 

$42,800  $50,900 

$61,400 

1985-86 

27,300 

31,000 

35,900 

42,300 

50,000 

60,600 

1984-85 

25,800 

29,600 

34,300 

40,200 

47,900 

58,200 

1983-84 

24,600 

28,100 

32,600 

38,300 

45,600 

55,400 

1982-83 

24,600 

28,100 

32,600 

38,300 

45,600 

55,400 

1981-82 

25,000 

28,600 

33,200 

39,300 

46,800  , 

56,800 

1980-81 

21,200 

24,500 

28,500 

33,700 

40,200 

48,900 

1979-80 

11,310 

14,330 

18,320 

23,690 

30,960 

40,690 

1978-79 

9,560 

11,110 

13,000 

15,450 

18,890 

24,000 

1977-78 

9,200 

10,700 

12,510 

14,870 

18,190 

23,110 

1976-77 

8,600 

10,000 

11,700 

13,900 

17,000 

21,600 

Discretionary  net  worth  convert  percentage 

1976-  77  Single-rete  schedule  baaed  on  parents'  available  income  end  income  supplement  replaced  schedule  based 

on  sge  of  head  of  household.  Negative  income  supplement  allowed  in  analysis,  replaced  former 
allowance  for  excess  Indebtedness. 

1977-  78  through  1980-81 

Revision  for  inflation  of  the  level  of  available  income  at  which  negative  income  supplement  is 

disallowed;  based  on  upper  range  of  lowest  sdjusted  available  income  taxation  band  (approximation  of 

modems  standard  of  living). 
1981-82  Revised  for  Inflation.  Procedure  adopted  for  gradually  reducing  the  conversion  rste  from  six  to  zero 

percent  when  discretionary  net  worth  is  negstive. 
'    1982-83  Revised  for  inflation. 
1983-B4  Revised  for  inflation. 
1986-87  Revised  for  inflation. 
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Parents'  share  of  student's  social  security  benefits 

1976-  77  Rationale  for  considering  student's  benefits  s  part  of  family  lncone  or  s  direct  student  resource  (or 

5  portion  to  each)  replaced  consideration  of  benefits  only  as  a  student  resource, 

1977-  78  through  1980-81 

Revision  for  Inflation  of  levels  of  available  lncone  plus  lncone  supplement  for  determining 
distribution  of  student's  social  security  benefits;  based  on  upper  range  of  lowest  adjusted  available 
income  taxation  band  (approximation  of  noderate  standard  of  living). 
1982-83  One  hundred  percent  of  student's  social  security  beneflta 

considered  a  direct  student  resource,  regardleas  of  family  income 
level. 

Adjusted  available  Income  tsxatlon  schedule 

1976-  77  Tsxstlon  schedule  truncated  (55  percent  rate  eliminated),  Revised  procedure  applied  to  adjusted 

available  income  (with  stsndsrd  maintenance  allowance  included  in  Its  calculation) ,  replaced  former 
procedure  that  taxed  effective  Income  to  produce  a  maintenance  contribution  and  a  contribution  from 
discretionary  income, 

1977-  78  through  1986-87 

Adjusted  available  income  bands  In  schedule  revised  annually  for  Inflation,  In  accordance  with 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  regulations, 

Parents'  contribution  from  adjusted  available  income 
Adjusted  available  income  (lover  value  In  range) 

Contribution  Rate 


22Z 

25Z  of 

29Z  of 

34Z  of 

40Z  of 

47Z  of 

excess 

excess 

excess 

excess 

excess 

1986-87 

5-3,409 

57.300 

$9,100 

$10,900 

$12,700 

$14,500 

1985-86 

-3,409 

7,000 

8,800 

10,600 

12,400 

14,200 

1984-85 

-3,409 

6,800 

8,500 

10,200 

11,900 

13,600 

1983-84 

-3,409 

6,600 

8,250 

9,900 

11,550 

13,200 

1982-83 

-3,409 

6,200 

7,800 

9,400 

11,000 

12,600 

1981-82 

-3,409 

6,300 

7,900 

9,500 

11,100 

12,700 

1980-81 

-3,409 

5,370 

6,720 

8,070 

9,420 

10,770 

1979-60 

-3,409 

4,790 

5,990 

7,190 

8,390 

9,590 

1978-79 

-3,409 

4,440 

5,560 

6,670 

7,780 

8,890 

1977-78 

-3,409 

4,280 

5,350 

6,420 

7,490 

8,560 

1976-77 

-3,181 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 
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^i&f&M*  of  percentages  replaced  forcer  procedure  for  designating  a  portion  of  parents'  contribution 
for  "maintenance"  and  dividing  the  reader  ("discretionary  income  contribution")  by  number  in 

1979-80  Sure  revised  to  reduce  standard  maintenance  allowance  by  amount  for  each  additional  family  member 
in  college  beyond  the  first  one;  total  family  contribution  divided  by  number  of  college. 

1984-  85  Parenta  no  longer  included  in  number  in  college. 

Student's  share  of  student's  social  security  benefits 
1976-77  through  1982-83 

See  parents'  share  of  student's  social  security  benefits. 

1985-  86  Student's  educational  aocial  security  benefits  no  longer  applicable. 

yesrs  remaining  in  college. 

Student's  summer  savings 

1976-77  Revised  schedule  replaced  former  one. 

1981-82  through  1986-87 

Based  on  national  minimum  wage  standard. 

Student's  Summer  Savings 

1981/82-1986/87     1976/77-1980/81         former  Procedure 

„    i  — ~"   Hen  Women 

Year  in  college  —   

•  i 

i 

rim  m  »»  *w  1? 

m      2      2  » 

Third  900  700  600  500 

H*m        »        »        JJ  » 

Gri&ute  ot  Proleailmal      900  100  600  500 

i 

ikt b.in.in>  in  1982-83  a  variant  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  wss  substituted  for  the  oversil  Index  in  updating  all 
U«  g£*2  tte  Uniform Hethodolgy.  me  variant,  CP1-U/XI,  reflects  the  renter  equivalent  expenses 

of  urban  consumers,  and  doea  not  accommodate  the  expenses  c)  ifciae  purchase  and  ownership. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Taylor. 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  B.  TAYLOR,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
THE  COLLEGE  BOARD,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DONALD  McM. 
ROUTH,  UNIVERSITY  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL  AID,  YALE  UNI- 
VERSITY, AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP 
SERVICE  ASSEMBLY,  THE  COLLEGE  BOARD 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  Daniel  B.  Taylor,  senior  vice  president  of  the  college  board.  I 
am  sorry  to  report  that  the  president  of  the  college  board,  Mr. 
George  Hanford  is  ill  and  unable  to  present  this  testimony  which 
he  prepared  and  so  much  wanted  to  deliver  to  this  committee 
today. 

I  am  accompanied  by  Mr.  Donald  Routh,  university  director  of  fi- 
nancial aid,  Yale  University,  who  is  chairman  of  the  college  schol- 
arship service  assembly  of  the  college  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hanford  has  submitted  a  longer  statement 
for  the  committee's  consideration,  and  I  will  attempt,  briefly,  to 
summarize  this  morning  the  highlights  of  that  fuller  statement. 
And  if  time  permits,  you  may  allow  Mr.  Routh  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments of  elaboration,  also,  since  as  chairman  of  the  college  scholar- 
ship service  assembly  he  represents  the  concerns  of  more  than 
1,200  colleges  and  universities  in  this  regard. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  this  morning  to  discuss 
needs  analysis  and  our  related  proposal  for  creating  a  national 
commission  on  student  assistance  standards.  The  purpose  of  such  a 
commission  would  be  to  help  manage  the  inherently  complex  aid 
system  and  to  reduce  confusion  for  students  who  must  rely  on  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  a  variety  of  sources,  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral. I  believe  that  The  college  board,  its  member  institutions  and 
agencies,  have  a  special  expertise  on  the  topic  under  discussion 
today,  and  we  share  with  you  a  concern  that  we  do  all  that  is  possi- 
ble to  achieve  the  fundamental  goal  of  title  IV,  equal  opportunity 
for  higher  education. 

Our  detailed  proposal  to  establish  a  national  commission  on  stu- 
dent assistance  standards  was  submitted  to  the  committee  as  legis- 
lative language  on  April  30.  I  shall  just  highlight  this  morning  the 
background  and  rationale  for  that  recommendation. 

While  the  Federal  Government  generates  over  three-fourths  of 
all  student  financial  aid,  States  distribute  over  $1  billion  of  their 
own  funds  to  students  and  postsecondary  institutions  provide  an- 
other $2.5  billion.  Making  this  joint  financing  system  work  requires 
flexibility  and  cooperation  among  many  partners:  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  private  organizations,  and  colleges  and  universities. 
Even  with  such  cooperation,  however,  it  ultimately  falls  to  the 
campus  aid  administrator  to  synthesize  and  interpret  multiple 
rules,  legislative  mandates,  administrative  regulations  and  private 
decisions  for  many  aid  providers  in  delivering  support  to  the  indi- 
vidual student. 

Given  the  huge  expansion  of  student  aid  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  and  the  diversity  of  programs  and  sources  of  assist- 
ance, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  system  has  become  complex.  Aid 
administrators  necessarily  accept  such  complexity  as  a  way  of  life. 
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The  challenge  is  to  minimize  and  manage  complexity,  unpredict- 
ability and  instability  as  they  affect  students  and  families  coping 
with  forms,  deadlines  and  rules.  Such  concerns  have  already  been 
documented  by  the  National  Commission  on  Student  Financial  As- 
sistance in  reports  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
before  that  study  commission  went  out  of  existence  in  1983,  and 
this  subcommittee  has  heard  several  previous  witnesses  speak  to 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  delivery  system. 

Much  of  the  recent  blockage  and  confusion  in  delivery  of  student 
assistance  stems  however  from  a  tendency  toward  gridlock  on  cru- 
cial decisions  at  the  Federal  level.  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  frequently  disagreed  on  student  eligibility  standards 
for  Federal  funds  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  par- 
ticularly the  schedules  of  expected  family  contributions  and  deter- 
minations regarding  allowable  costs  of  college  attendance.  Indeci- 
sion at  the  Federal  level  obstructs  timely  and  orderly  delivery  of 
aid  throughout  the  system,  makes  it  difficult  for  students  and  fami- 
lies to  plan  ahead,  and  inevitably  runs  counter  to  the  goal  of  equal- 
izing educational  opportunity. 

As  Francis  Keppel,  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
observed,  and  I  quote:  "A  delivery  system  that  integrates  multiple 
sources  of  assistance  cannot  function  in  a  pattern  of  fits  and  starts 
without  seriously  eroding  the  effectiveness  of  aid  programs.  Stu- 
dent financial  aid,  above  all,  needs  stability  to  work  well.,, 

Since  1981,  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  has  provided  an 
informal  deliberative  and  consultative  mechanism  for  addressing 
these  issues  of  methodology  and  timeliness.  Under  the  coalition's 
auspices,  members  of  the  student  aid  community  work  together 
each  year  to  develop  a  common  standard  by  which  an  individual 
student's  need  for  Federal  campus-based  aid,  State,  private,  and  in- 
stitutional funds  will  be  calculated.  The  product  of  these  discus- 
sions in  the  annually  revised  and  updated  uniform  methodology. 

What  is  significant  about  this  process  is  that  all  the  financial  aid 
partners,  Federal  as  well  as  non-Federal,  participate  in  shaping 
this  common  standard  of  ability  to  pay  so  that  it  meets  their  re- 
spective individual  and  collective  requirements.  The  dynamics  of 
this  process,  allowing  for  discussion,  exchange  and  accommodation, 
have  worked  well  and  have  discouraged  the  development  of  ?:  -fely 
divergent  needs  analysis  systems  at  the  State  and  institu./jial 
level.  Most  of  all,  students  whose  aid  so  frequently  comes  from  a 
combination  of  sources  have  benefited  from  this  consensus-building 
process.  Unfortunately,  the  coalition,  financed  by  foundation  funds, 
is  scheduled  to  expire  in  December  of  1985. 

The  present  reauthorization  process,  therefore,  is  an  auspicious 
moment  to  propose  and  examine  alternatives  for  the  establishment 
of  needs  analysis  standards  that  all  partners  can  use.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  two  basic  alternatives  to  improving  the  student 
aid  system.  One  is  to  establish,  as  the  college  board  suggests,  a 
formal  intermediary  body  within  the  executive  branch,  a  National 
Commission  on  Student  Assistance  Standards.  The  other  is  to  en- 
courage the  Congress  write  clear,  unambiguous  and  specific  provi- 
sions into  law  that  spell  out  in  great  detail  the  requirements 
needed  to  carry  out  the  Student  Aid  Program. 
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While  eacli  Df  the  possibilities  may  have  strengths  and  weakness- 
es, we  clearly  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter.  Let  me  explain  why 
briefly.  The  commission  would  provide  the  mechanism  for  regular, 
timely  and  appropriate  consideration  of  all  factors  related  to  needs 
analysis  as  it  affects  all  the  parties:  the  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, States,  institutions,  lenders,  and  students.  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations would  readily  be  available  to  all  concerned,  includ- 
ing this  committed,  ifi  order  to  provide  the  best  informed  decision- 
making possible. 

Additionally,  we  think  that  such  a  commission  would  offer  the 
best  potential  for  preserving  a  unified  approach  to  needs  analysis 
and  eligibility  determination  which,  above  all,  is  in  the  interest  of 
students. 

And  finally,  while  the  establishing  of  a  commission  is  no  pana- 
cea, we  do  believe  that  prescribed  consultation,  legislative  intent 
and  date  certain  for  action,  all  built  into  the  commission  structure, 
offer  a  reason  for  improved  continuity  and  needs  analysis  so  that 
students  and  families  trying  to  make  college-going  plans  will  not  be 
stymied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  assure  you  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  our  proposal  is  in  no  way  intended  to  inhibit  the  con- 
gressional prerogative  to  decide  how  Federal  funds  are  spent.  Con- 
gress would,  of  course,  continue  to  set  broad  policy  guidelines  for 
incorporation  into  needs  analysis.  The  workings  of  the  broadly 
based  commissJon  w£  proposed  would  ensure  that  legislative  guide- 
lines are  translate  into  a  flexibile  and  equitable  delivery  system. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  writing  specific  detailed  provisions  into 
the  higher  education  law,  it  is  our  view  that  such  an  approach 
would  not  be  proactive,  but  rather  would  lead  more  likely  to  cum- 
bersome, static,  inflexible — and  sooner  than  anyone  might  realize — 
outdated  provisions  that  would  add  to,  rather  than  subtract  from, 
the  confusion,  delay  and  uncertainty  that  too  often  affects  the 
system  today. 

The  needs  analysis  environment  is  just  too  dynamic,  evolving, 
complex  and  uncertain  to  be  described  so  precisely  in  legislative 
language.  The  economy,  the  structure  of  the  Tax  Code  and  its  in- 
terpretations, inflation  rates,  welfare  eligibility  rules  and  regula- 
tions— just  to  name  a  few  of  the  factors  affecting  student  need — are 
changing  almost  daily.  To  illustrate,  for  example,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  acting  out  of  concern  for  double-digit  inflation  on  fami- 
lies, the  financial  aid  community  began  indexing  the  tables  in  the 
uniform  methodology.  This  occurred  several  years  before  similar 
adjustments  were  made  in  the  Federal  Tax  Code.  There  is  no  need 
to  belabor  the  point,  but  I  think  it  abundantly  clear  changes  in  all 
the  factors  affecting  student  financial  aid  occur  much  too  fast  to 
permit  their  being  translated  into  legislative  language  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Student  Assistance  Standards  is  an  alternative  that  should 
be  given  serious  consideration  by  your  subcommittee.  No  matter 
what  you,  the  subcommittee,  may  take  of  our  specific  proposal,  I 
hope  that  you  will  think  long  and  hard  before  moving  to  write 
needs  analysis  procedures  and  standards  into  the  law.  The  positive 
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accomplishments  of  title  IV,  the  opportunity  provided  to  millions  of 
students,  could  be  seriously  eroded. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  appear  today.  The 
college  board  looks  forward  to  workng  with  you  during  this  reau- 
thorization process  by  providing  technical  resources  on  these  and 
other  issues.  Our  Washington  office  recently  delivered  testimony 
on  problems  of  the  nontraditional  student,  and  will  testify  in 
coming  weeks  on  the  definition  of  self-supporting  students  and  new 
programs  to  attract  teachers.  We  stand  ready  to  help  in  any  way 
we  can. 

I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  your  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Ford.  We  will  have  to  take  a  brief  recess  while  we  answer 
this  rollcall. 
[Recess.] 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Routh,  did  you  want  to  add  something? 
Mr.  Routh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  speak  more  directly  to 
the  matter  which  is  of  central  importance  in  the  administration  of 
student  assistance;  namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  needs  analysis 
system.  To  put  it  boldly,  the  suggestions  that  there  be  a  single 
system  of  needs  analysis  and  that  the  specific  details  of  needs  anal- 
ysis might  become  a  function  of  the  Federal  legislative  process  are 
the  most  disheartening  prospects  in  my  20  years  as  a  financial  aid 
administration. 

President  Hanford's  written  testimony  addresses  this  concern  in 
more  detail  than  was  possible  in  Mr.  Taylor's  oral  presentation, 
and  I  urge  you  to  give  careful  consideration  to  his  comments.  I  just 
wish  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  in  a  second  voice.  And  while  it  is 
true  that  this  voice  reflects  my  position  as  the  aid  administrator  in 
my  own  institution,  I  also  speak  to  you  as  chairman  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  Assembly,  a  membership  assembly  within  the 
college  board  of  almost  1,200  colleges  and  universities,  public  and 
independent,  2-year,  4-year,  and  graduate  and  professional. 

More  specifically,  in  preparing  these  remarks  I  consulted  my  col- 
leagues in  a  number  of  the  major  public  universities  around  the 
country,  including  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Wisconsin,  Purdue,  and  Indiana 
Universities,  and  the  California  State  Universities  at  San  Jose  and 
Santa  Barbara.  These  public  institutions,  whose  student  costs  for 
out-of-State  students,  by  the  way,  are  comparable  to  that  of  a  typi- 
cal independent  institution  such  as  Fairleigh  Dickinson,  together 
with  private  colleges  such  as  Yale  are  unanimous  in  their  support 
of  the  continuing  evolution  of  an  independent  needs  analysis 
system  which,  in  our  opinion,  provides  greater  assurance  of  viabili- 
ty, flexibility,  and  sensitivity  to  the  range  of  needs  of  families  of 
various  size,  financial  strength,  arid  special  circumstances. 

Attractive  as  the  principle  of  a  single  needs  system  may  seem, 
many  of  us  who  are  responsible  for  administering  substantial 
amounts  of  State,  private,  and  institutional  funds  believe  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  single  formula  can  be  developed  which  would  best 
serve  the  separate  purposes  of  Pell  grants,  campus-based  programs, 
guaranteed  student  loans,  and  a  wide  range  of  non-Federal  scholar- 
ship and  loan  programs.  The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  a  federally 
legislated  system  might  not  ultimately  meet  the  needs  of  those  in- 
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stitutions  in  which  Federal  grants  represent  less  than  50  percent  of 
their  total  scholarship  resources,  including  those  for  whom  I  speak 
today,  in  which  case  we  might  well  return  to  the  confusion  of  mul- 
tiple forms  and  multiple  needs  analysis  system  which  characterized 
the  administration  of  financial  aid  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

But  even  should  the  uniform  methodology  become  the  standard 
for  a  single  system,  as  Dr.  Donaldson  has  recommended  this  morn- 
ing, we  believe  that  the  creation  of  an  independent  group  such  as 
the  national  commission  which  the  college  board  has  proposed  and 
which  would,  in  effect,  succeed  the  existing  coalition,  holds  better 
prospect  of  forging  and  maintaining  a  broadly  acceptable  consensus 
of  family  ability  to  pay  for  education  by  persons  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  financial  aid  and  who  are 
more  likely  to  be  able  to  respond  in  a  timely  and  sensitive  way  to 
changes  in  the  economic  environment  in  which  students  and  fami- 
lies must  plan  and  arrange  to  pay  for  their  educational  expenses. 

Less  my  position  be  misunderstood,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiter- 
ate our  understanding  and  commitment  that  we  are  in  no  way  in- 
tending to  inhibit  congressional  prerogative  to  decide  how  Federal 
funds  are  spent.  We  simply  think  the  preferred  approach  would  be 
for  the  Congress  to  establish  the  broad  guidelines  and  principles 
within  which  a  group  such  as  the  national  commission  would  deter- 
mine the  specific  details  of  the  system. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  How  would  your  new  system,  as  you  describe  it,  with 
the  national  commission  be  different  than  the  way  it  is  done  now? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  sorry.  I  didn't  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  looking  at  this  end  of  the  table.  You  are  propos- 
ing a  national  commission  to  advise  the  Secretary  to  write  the  reg- 
ulations. Now  how  is  that  different  from  what  we  have  now? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman;  in  the  specific  language  that 
we  submitted  we  suggested  that  the  commission  be  comprised  of  18 
members,  6  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  6  by  the 
Senate,  6  by  the  President,  in  such  a  way  that  and  drawing  on  a 
wide  variety  of  people  with  differing  backgrounds  having  to  do 
with  financial  aid. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  can  understand  how  you  get  them  picked,  but  how  is 
what  you  are  describing  different  than  what  happens  now? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  there  is  no— what  happens  now  is  informal, 
extralegal  and  outside  the  decisionmaking  structure.  The  coali- 
tion  

Mr.  Ford.  No.  The  Secretary  writes  the  regulation  now,  doesn't 
he? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  He  doesn't  do  that  with  the  benefit  of  such  a 
commission,  however. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  Secretary  sat  where  you  are  sitting,  told  us  that 
there  were  families  with — 13,000,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  students  who 
came  from  families  of  $100,000  income  who  were  getting  substan- 
tial student  aid. 

We  asked  him,  if  that  is  true,  who  writes  the  needs  analysis? 

And  he  said,  "Well,  I  guess  we  do." 

Why  does  your  needs  analysis  permit  that  to  happen  if  that  is 
presumptively  bad? 
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And  of  course  there  aren't  13,000.  We  haven't  been  able  to  find 
13. 

His  answer  was  that  he  has  to  consult  with  all  these  educators 
who  tell  him  what  should  be  in  the  needs  analysis,  like  the  college 
board,  and  it  is  really  your  fault.  That  his  predecessor  listened  to 
too  much  advice  from  the  outside. 

You  want  to  give  that  Secretary  now  the  authority,  unimpaired 
by  our  lack  of  political  wisdom  in  writing  strict  guidelines  for  what 
a  needs  analysis  should  be,  carte  blanche  to  consult  with  an  as  yet 
unknown  group  of  18,  and  drink  tea  with  them  if  he  wants  to,  and 
then  smile  at  them  and  say,  "Thanks,  I'll  see  you,"  and  go  ahead 
and  write  whatever  he  wants  anyhow.  There  is  nothing  in  your 
proposal  that  says  that  he  is  in  any  way  bound. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Ford.  So  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  18-member  commission? 
Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I  think  assure  that  that  would  be  done  in  the 

light  of  day.  That  it  would  represent  the  interests  

Mr.  Ford.  How?  How? 

Mr.  Taylor  [continuing].  Of  both  the  House— it  would  be  a 
public  commission. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  commission  can  be  as  public  as  it  wants.  You  can 
have  a  convention  with  10,000  people  there.  But  the  Secretary  still 
signs  off  on  something  some  bureaucrat  put  together  last  night. 
And  he  walks  in,  and  he  has  got  a  deadline.  He  puts  it  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk,  and  the  Secretary  looks  at  his  adviser  on  philosophy 
and  policy,  or  whatever  he  is  called,  and  says,  "Do  I  sign  this?" 
"Yes,  I  sign  it."  And  that  is  how  you  get  a  regulation. 

Now  how  is  that  different?  I  don't  see  that  you  are  giving  us  any 
kind  of  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  have  what  you  keep  describ- 
ing as  a  flexible,  adaptable  system.  Because  it  is  only  as  flexible 
and  adaptable  as  a  Secretary.  And  you  have  suggested  that  institu- 
tions like  Yale  think  this  is  a  great  idea.  I  would  like  to  have  some- 
thing from  the  president  of  Yale  saying  he  would  like  this  Secre- 
tary to  have  continued  unfettered  authority  to  write  the  needs 
analysis.  I  don't  think  you  can  get  it  for  me. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  there  is  no  question  about  it  that  we  are  not 
suggesting  that  the  Secretary  not  have  those  

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  think  that  any  president  of  the  expensive  pri- 
vate institutions  in  this  country  is  going  to  write  a  letter  saying 
give  the  Secretary  unlimited  power  to  write  these  things? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can't  speak  for  those  presidents. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  then  you  are  not  paying  attention  to  what  the 
Secretary  has  been  saying  about  the  expensive  private  colleges  that 
don't  teach,  that  are  ripping  off  the  students — I  am  using  his  words 
not  mine.  I  don't  think  right  now  you  are  going  to  get  these  col- 
leges to  accept  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  bow  out  of  the  game  and 
just  let  the  Secretary  do  it. 

Why  do  you  think  it  is  not  possible  with  the  wisdom  of  people 
like  the  18  who  would  be  on  that  commission  to  write  a  needs  anal- 
ysis into  the  statute? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I  think  it  certainly  could  be  done.  Our  concern 
is  that  the  degree  to  which  it  could  be  continually  revised  and  ad- 
justed as  conditions  change,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  legislative  route 
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is  a  route,  but  not  necessarily  the  best  route.  We  just  think  that  it 
would  not  be  the  best  alternative. 

Obviously  it  can  be  done.  But  whether  it  could  be  done  over  time 
and  continually  changed  as  required  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  staff  just  points  out  to  me  that  they  have  just 
issued  a  regulation  on  the  Javits  Fellowships.  And  even  though  I 
know  of  no  one  on  this  committee  or  the  Senate  committee  who  be- 
lieves that  the  $32,500  income  cap  that  they  suggested  makes  any 
sense  at  all,  it  is  now  in  the  regulation.  They  are  going  ahead  as  if 
Congress  had  acted,  as  if  we  had  accepted  the  wisdom  of  an  arbi- 
trary income  cap.  And  that  is  what  you  get  when  you  leave  these 
things  to  the  writing  of  regulations  and  you  don't  legislate  them. 

Now,  as  cumbersome  as  it  is  to  change  legislation  to  improve  it 
or  to  make  it  worse,  it  always  happens  out  in  the  open,  and  it  has 
proponents  and  opponents  to  every  point  of  view  that  is  raised.  Not 
when  Secretaries  write  regulations.  And  I  find  it,  frankly,  quite  in- 
teresting at  this  particular  time  to  have  you  speaking  on  behalf  of 
your  prestigious  organization  to  enhance  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary on  into  the  future.  I  am  just  not  hearing  this  from  people  in 
education  in  any  other  context  at  all. 

I  don't  want  to  be  quarrelsome  with  you,  but  suggest  to  you  that 
I  am  not  at  all  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  can  t  write  a  needs 
analysis  or,  indeed,  more  than  one  needs  analysis.  If  we  can't  write 
a  single  needs  analysis,  we  can  at  least  tie  down  the  needs  analysis 
so  that  we  don't  have  a  Secretary  who  believes  that  public  policy  is 
made  by  appointed  bureaucrats  writing  the  policy  for  who  will  and 
who  will  not  receive  money  in  the  future. 

If  you  let  him,  he  will  write  a  needs  analysis  I  am  sure  that  will 
make  darn  sure  that  nobody  from  a  family  over  $32,500  ever  gets 
another  student  loan,  because  they  believe  that  that  is  writ  in 
stone  someplace.  Now  that  is  what  we  are  a  little  bit  alarmed 
about.  The  Secretary  sat  where  you  are  sitting  and  said  that  he  is 
going  to  go  back  and  visit  those  needs  analysis  and  tighten  them 
up,  by  golly,  if  13,000  kids  from  families  of  $100,000  can  do  it  and 
he  has  the  power  to  do  something  about  it. 

Now  we  don't  know  what  he  is  writing  over  there,  but  I  can 
guess  that  we  aren't  going  to  catch  very  many  people  from  families 
of  $100,000  but  we  are  going  to  catch  a  lot  of  other  people  that  we 
think  ought  to  have  help  to  go  to  college. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let  me  say  that  this  proposal  is 
not  made  in  any  way  to  support  this  Secretary  or  this  administra- 
tion  

Mr.  Ford.  No;  your  proposal  is  made  to  oppose,  as  you  made 
clear,  the  idea  of  a  statutory  needs  analysis.  And  that  point  is 
made  by  you  and  made  by  Mr.  Routh  and  emphasized,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  having  some  difficulty  with  it.  Almost  everyone  else, 
even  though  they  may  have  a  different  idea  about  what  the  needs 
analysis  ought  to  be,  thinks  that  it  ought  to  have  statutory  protec- 
tion. Not  against  this  Secretary,  against  any  Secretary. 

We  have  tried  it  the  other  way  and  it  has  worked  relatively  well 
until  very  recently  when  we  have  people  in  an  era  of  budget  cut- 
ting who  decided  that  the  way  to  show  budget  savings  is  play  with 
needs  analysis,  and  that  is  not  what  should  be  at  work,  is  it?  It 
may  be  somewhat  relevant,  but  to  use  a  needs  analysis  as  a  tool  to 
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screen  people  out  so  you  can  save  money  in  the  program  seems  to 
me  to  defy  the  whole  purpose  of  all  these  student  aid  programs. 
And  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  insulate  yourself  from  the  poli- 
tics of  an  administration  that  says  that  is  the  primary  consider- 
ation in  everything  we  do,  and  has  apparently  appointed  enough 
true  believers  so  that  they  do  it. 

Dr.  Horn,  the  chancellor  of  your  system  visited  me  earlier  this 
year  and  expressed  a  concern  about  the  undocumented  student 
who  is  not  now  permitted  to  get  aid.  Are  you  familiar  with  that 
problem  in  California? 

Mr.  Horn.  I  am,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  legitimate  concern.  I  do 
not  believe  that  students  should  be  denied  access  to  American 
higher  education  because  they  cannot  prove  their  residency.  If  they 
are  here,  they  are  here,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  deal  with  reality. 
So  I  agree  with  the  chancellor. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  I  think  we  tend  to,  also,  except  we  don't  know 
how  to  define  the  people  who  are  here  because  we  have  another 
boat  group  of  some  kind  every  once  in  a  while.  And  they  don't  all 
come  by  boats,  they  walk  across  the  bridge  from  Windsor  into  De- 
troit, too. 

Mr.  Horn.  Right.  You  and  I  have  discussed  this  before.  The 
Nation  has  a  real  problem  in  this  area.  I  just  don't  think  you  hold 
it  against  young  people  for  what  many  of  their  parents  might  have 
done,  although  some  of  these  might  be  the  parents  themselves 
coming  across  the  border. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  if  you  can  find  a  way  to  define  these  people  so 
you  take  care  of  that  kind  of  a  person,  someone  who  indeed  has 
grown  up  here,  been  educated  in  our  public  schools,  and  then  finds 
when  they  want  to  go  to  college  with  their  classmates  but  because 
of  their  legal  status,  to  wit,  the  illegal  entry  of  their  parents,  they 
are  denied  aid,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  them  to  understand  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Horn.  I  think  what  we  are  talking  about  are  those  that  are 
graduates  of  our  secondary  school  system  we  do  not  feel  ought  to 
be  questioned  as  to  their  residency.  If  they  are  a  California  high 
school  graduate,  why  should  we  suddenly  start  questioning  that  in 
California  postsecondary  education.  Now  there  is  going  to  be  excep- 
tions to  that  as  people  move  across  borders  and  so  forth,  and  then 
you  simply  have  the  nonresidency  laws  of  California  apply  to  those 
students  in  the  same  manner  as  anything  else.  But  I  think  the  con- 
cern a  lot  of  us  have  is  about  those  who  are  graduates  of  the  Cali- 
fornia public  schools,  and  then  to  have  an  issue  of  undocumented, 
illegal  alien,  et  cetera,  thrown  into  it,  I  don't  think  makes  much 
sense  when  the  student  has  been  there  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Ford.  Let  me  ask  you  about  your  proposal  in  your  comments 
about  loan  forgiveness  for  people  who  will  pursue  education  as  a 
career.  The  last  time  we  did  that  we  had  a  real  and  a  perceived 
tremendous  shortage  of  teachers  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level.  We  had  the  baby  boom  coming  through  the  pipeline.  And  it 
worked  rather  well.  Some  people  say  that  it  worked  too  well  be- 
cause we,  for  a  short  time,  had  a  surplus  of  teachers.  In  some 
places  we  have  a  surplus  now,  but  all  of  the  figures  indicate  to  us 
that  we  are  going  to  be  facing  very  severe  shortages  in  a  couple  of 
years. 
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Other  studies  seem  to  indicate  to  me  that  since  women  have 
been  liberated  the  best  and  the  brightest  are  not  going  into  educa- 
tion anymore;  they  are  going  into  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  and  business  schools.  The  percentage  of  grad- 
uate degrees  in  education  going  to  females  has  been  going  down, 
while  a  percentage  of  graduate  degrees  in  all  these  other  fields— 
that  are  female — have  been  going  up. 

With  that  in  mind,  would  you  consider  a  loan  forgiveness  that 
was  limited  in  some  way  to  the  top  10  percent  of  the  academic 
achievers? 

Mr.  Horn.  Well,  that  would  be  one  reasonable  approach.  As  my 
testimony  indicated,  I  was  talking  about  loan  forgiveness  strictly 
on  the  college-staffing  level,  not  precollege. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  had  this  proposal  from  others  who  were,  of 
course,  talking  about  it  more  generally  for  all  who  go  into  the  field 
of  education. 

Mr.  Horn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  problem  is  the  same  wherever  you  find  it.  It  isn't 
going  to  be  solved  by  loan  forgiveness  because  as  long  as  it  is  the 
lowest  paid  profession  

Mr.  Horn.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Ford  [continuing].  You  are  not  going  to  attract  the  best  and 
the  brightest  into  it  for  a  long-term  career. 
Mr.  Horn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  With  loan  forgiveness  you  can  get  a  few  years  out  of 
them  and  then  they  will  get  out  and  go  do  something  that  makes  a 
lot  more  sense  to  them  economically  once  they  have  children  and 
other  responsibilities,  but  at  least  you  would  have  those  years.  And 
I  think  there  might  be  some  salability  to  such  an  idea  if  you  could 
promote  it  as  a  way  that  you  are  promoting  excellence  in  response 
to  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  by  trying  to  encourage  the  best  and  the 
brightest  as  measured,  crudely,  of  course,  by  grade  point  levels  into 
education  for  some  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Horn.  That  would  make  sense  certainly  at  the  postsecondary 
level,  and  I  would  have  no  problem  putting  that  restriction  on  that 
aid.  I  think  you  might  get  into  other  arguments  at  the  secondary 
and  elementary  levels  with  the  upper  10  percent.  I  agree  with  you 
completely  the  problem  there  has  primarily  been  money,  and  I 
have  made  the  same  comments  you  have  made  on  many  occasions; 
that  no  longer  are  women  only  relegated  to  elementary-secondary 
teaching  jobs  and  welfare  work  or  staying  at  home.  They  can  do 
anything  anyone  else  in  society  can  do.  And  there  it  gets  down  to 
money. 

And  the  college  level,  while  there  are  still  severe  financial  prob- 
lems, it  is  not  simply  money,  although  there  are  other  competing 
occupations  they  get  into  such  as  law  or  medicine  that  would  pay 
equally  as  well.  But  there  is  a  problem.  It  is  a  long,  hard  haul  to  go 
through  that  Ph.D.  or  other  appropriate  terminal  degree.  And  law 
is,  say,  taking  3  years  and  you  are  out  on  the  market.  A  Ph.D.  is 
generally  going  to  take  probably  4  or  5  or  maybe  more.  And  there 
is  some  need  to  give  that  encouragement  and  then  forgive  it  on  a 
year-for-year  basis  for  teaching  in  an  accredited  university  or  col- 
lege. 
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But  I  would  have  no  problem  with  the  upper  10  percent  because 
if  they  aren't  in  that  they  shouldn't,  frankly,  be  pursuing  a  Ph.D. 
anyhow  with  rare  exception.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  exceptions 
where  C  students  have  been  straight  A  at  the  graduate  level  be- 
cause they  finally  got  excited  about  something,  and  I  don't  want  to 
deny  that.  But  if  one  has  to  put  some  limits  somewhere  in  order  to 
get  something  adopted  to  make  some  fundamental  changes,  I  think 
that  is  not  an  unreasonable  limit. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Keeling— and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the 
way — I  notice  in  your  statement  you  say  you  expect  to  finish  school 
next  year,  1986;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Keeling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Are  you  a  recipient  of  a  direct  grant  program,  a  loan, 
or  what  kind  of  assistance  are  you  getting  currently  with  your  edu- 
cation? 

Mr.  Keeling.  I  am  receiving  a  direct  grant  and  loan.  Primarily 
loans. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Are  you  currently  employed  now? 
Mr.  Keeling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayes.  What  is  the  status  of  the  repayment  of  your  loans? 
This  is  important*  Not  just  for  you,  but  I  mean  in  terms  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  program  itself. 

Mr.  Keeling.  Right;  I  do  not  have  to  repay  my  loans  until,  obvi- 
ously, after  I  graduate.  Are  you  curious  about  my  debt  burden  cur- 
rently? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Keeling.  Currently  I  am  at  about,  I  would  say  at  $8,000  in 
debt  for  my  career.  That  is  excluding  my  final  year.  I  intend  to 
borrow  another  $2,500  to  make  it  through  my  final  year  of  school. 

I  might  add  for  the  committee  today  that  there  is  no  criteria  that 
I  am  familiar  with  to  establish  a  student  financial  aid  budget  for 
an  unmarried  father.  I  take  it,  then,  that  their  financial  aid  admin- 
istrators had  to  use  their  own  discretion  in  that  regard.  In  my  par- 
ticular case,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  have  access  to  borrow;  howev- 
er, I  don't  quite  have  enough  to  purchase  a  stereo  or  a  new  car  or 
anything  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Or  go  to  Florida,  you  know. 

Mr.  Keeling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Did  you  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  Horn.  I  just  v/ant  to  add  something  in  a  minute,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  want  to  raise  a  question  along  the  lines  of  the 
chairman's.  I  am  bothered,  too,  about  the  recommendation  that  we 
establish  yet  another  commission,  you  know.  I  don't  quite  know 
how  it  is  going  to  help.  I  am  concerned  about  the  area  of  the  de- 
cline in  enrollment  of,  in  particular,  black  students,  and  to  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

I  don't  know  whether,  Mr.  Hanford,  you  had  the  chance  to  read 
Mr.  Keith  Richberg's  article  that  was  published  in  California,  I  be- 
lieve. "Fewer  Blacks  Finding  Their  Way  to  College"  was  the  head- 
line of  that  article.  He  went  on  to  lament  that,  in  reference  to 
what  was  an  unbelievable  statistic,  that  out  of  34,000  students  at 
UCLA  only  330  are  black — less  than  1  percent.  I  don't  know  what 
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the  percentage  of  enrollment  of  blacks  are  at  the  institutions  which 
you  represent.  I  would  venture  to  say  and  hanker  to  guess  it  is 
probably  no  greater  percentage  than  that  at  Yale. 

How  would  a  commission,  for  example,  change  what  seems  to  be 
the  bottom-line  position  of  what  we  have  been  proposed  with  from 
the  administration  as  we  face  up  to  this  problem  of  education? 

The  effect  of  the  proposal,  if  agreed  to,  will  cut  financial  aid  to 
college  students  and  reduce  the  spending  on  public  education.  I 
think  this  is  greatly  hindering  the  chances  for  the  disadvantaged  to 
help  break  that  poverty  cage  in  which  a  lot  of  them  are  caught  up 
in  now.  How  would  a  commission,  for  example,  add  to  a  solution  to 
that  kind  of  a  problem  in  view  of  the  position  of  the  administration 
on  the  overall  approach  to  this  problem  of  trying  to  fund  or  help 
and  assist  students  who  want  an  education,  who  may  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage at  the  college  level,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  aid  and 
assistance  to  those  at  the  elementary  level  accelerating  the  whole 
dropout  problem? 

Mr.  Routh.  Mr.  Hayes,  I  will  turn  to  Mr.  Taylor  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  college  board  because  I  IU19W  that  problem  is  one  of 
the  major  concerns  of  the  board.  I  would  simply  like  to  address  a 
specific  question  that  you  implied. 

For  your  informatics,  at  Yale  the  current  enrollment  includes 
approximately  9  to  10  percent  black  students,  and  our  toial  minori- 
ty enrollment  is  approximately  17  percent. 

But  Mr.  Taylor  can  speak  more  generally  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  any  commission  estab- 
lished or  not  established  will  answer  those  concerns.  As  Mr.  Routh 
indicated,  the  college  board  was  one  of  the  first,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  publish  last  January  the  facts  having  to  do  with  the  erosion  of 
black  enrollment  that  Mr.  Richberg— you  referred  to  Mr.  Rich- 
berg's  article,  which  I  am  not  familiar  with.  But  what  you  suggest 
is  jtrue  throughout  the  country  and,  unfortunately,  that  decline  in 
tlacjk  enrollment  particularly  began  to  occur  in  the  last  part  of  the 
197(Ts.  The  degree  to  which  it  is  tied  to  financial  aid  is  difficult  to 
T  vdon't  think  that  in  any  way  anyone  ought  to  interpret  our 
recoJtntrnendations  concerning  a  national  commission  as  endorsing 
the  cunrent  administration's  attack  on  student  financial  aid  or  the 
reduction!  in  eligibility  for  student  financial  aid. 

We  arte  concerned  that  the  coalition  that  has  currently  been  in 
existenoe  that  has  helped  to  shed  light  on  the  problems  of  student 
akl  is  going  out  of  existence  in  December  of  this  year  and  that 
there  will  be  a  void  that  won't  be  filled  unless  there  is  some  other 
group  instituted  to  shed  light  on  the  reality  that  you  point  to,  Mr. 
Hayes,  and  that  Mr.  Richberg  has  written  about.  So  that  that  is 
our  interest. 

But  I  can't  say  that  the  establishing  of  a  commission  will  reverse 
that.  It  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Hayes.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  serious  feel- 
ing that  if  we  continue  to  go  in  the  direction  we  are  going,  and  it  is 
beyond  just  a  racial  issue  in  many  instances,  it  is  a  question  of  eco- 
nomic interest  We  are  saying  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  public 
and  a  higher  educational  school  system  that  is  only  going  to  be 
available  for  those  who  are  part  of  the  very  affluent,  and  this  is 
what  disturbs  me.  And  I  wonder  if  a  commission  could  maybe  ad- 
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dress  itself  io  this  very  serious  problem,  you  know.  Is  it  intended  to 
address  this  very  serious  problem? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  assume  that  that  commission  certainly 
would  address  that  issue  along  with  all  the  other  issues  having  to 
do  with  access  to  higher  education,  including  to  graduate  schools  as 
well  as  to  undergraduate  schools.  I  should  just  say  that  the  college 
board  in  1980  initiated  a  project  called  Project  Equality  which  has 
as  its  purpose  trying  to  increase  the  number  of  minority  students 
who  are  prepared  for  and  able  to  go  to  college.  It  is  one  of  our  high- 
est priorities,  and  we  very  much  lament  the  circumstance  that  has 
taken  place  over  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

^  Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  1  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  just  offer  one  more  sugges- 
tion, and  this  I  do  as  an  individual,  not  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities.  One  area  I  think 
where  down  the  line  we  need  to  do  something  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  it  involves  student  financial  aid,  is  trying  in  a  very 
small,  limited  way  to  use  some  of  the  programs  in  place  to  solve 
what  is  a  major  growing  problem  for  America,  and  that  is  a  failure 
to  involve  potential  foreign  leaders  in  an  American  education  at 
their  undergraduate  years.  As  you  know,  over  the  years  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  to  only  provide  a  few  limited 
graduate  fellowships  or  visitor  traineeships  once  a  person  is  on 
their  way  abroad. 

Very  frankly,  for  those  of  us  that  have  been  observing  interna- 
tional education  for  years  this  country  is  way  behind  where  it 
should  be  in  building  the  type  of  relationships  with  the  newer  eco- 
nomic classes  and  the  rising  economic  classes  of  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world.  I  happen  to  serve  on  the  board  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  and,  as  you  know,  they  publish  annual- 
ly the  listing  and  demographics  of  foreign  students  attending 
American  universities.  The  U.S.  Information  Agency  usually  files 
with  House  Appropriations  what  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
tries are  doing  abroad  in  this  area. 

A  few  years  ago,  as  I  remember,  the  figures  on  Africa  were  that 
there  were  27,000  students  studying  abroad  from  African  nations: 
24,000  were  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  European  satellites,  3,000 
were  in  the  West,  if  you  will.  I  think  that  is  a  tragic  situation.  And 
it  seems  to  me  one  way  we  could  take  the  financial  aid  structure 
and  make  a  dent  in  that  situation,  since  there  are  around  2,500  to 
3,000  American  postsecondary  institutions,  is  to  have  USIA  operate 
a  merit  scholarship  program  abroad  for  people,  not  just  the  sons  of 
sheiks  which  can  get  here  under  their  own  power,  but  people  in  the 
backwoods  such  as  those  that  were  picked  when  the  Venezuelan 
Government  had  a  program  that  reached  out  to  the  rural  commu- 
nities, brought  talented  young  people,  lower  socioeconomic  classes 
to  this  country  as  undergraduates. 

Let  USIA  pick  them  and  then  permit  each  American  university 
and  college  just  to  have,  say,  one  student  who  is  a  foreign  under- 
graduate and  be  able  to  use  a  Pell  grant  situation  where  they 
would  have  one  Pell  assigned  automatically  to  an  American  univer- 
sity or  college  for  that  purpose,  and  that  would  include  community 
colleges,  and  then  permit  a  forgiveness  feature  in  the  campus-based 
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aid  for  the  other  expenses  that  are  needed  if  that  student  went 
back  home.  Otherwise,  a  student,  if  they  became  a  permanent  resi- 
dent here,  would  owe  the  money  here. 

I  think  that  type  of  program  in  the  long  run  where  we  are  be- 
coming increasingly  isolated  in  many  nations  of  the  world  that  we 
are  going  to  need  as  partners  in  the  years  ahead — and  I  think  of 
Africa  and  other  Third  World  developing  nations — that  kind  of  pro- 
gram it  seems  to  me  is  in  the  national  interest.  And  I  reaiiae  it 
isn't  before  Foreign  Affairs/Foreign  Relations.  They  have  got  an- 
other solution  to  the  problem  going  through  the  Mathias  bill  in  the 
Senate,  Majority  Leader  Wright's  bill  in  the  House,  of  action  they 
have  taken  in  the  authorization  bill  on  foreign  aid  appropriations. 

But  it  seems  to  me  this  would  encourage  decentralization  and  get 
every  American  institution,  if  it  wanted  to.  I  would  leave  it  up  to 
the  institution.  If  there  is  so  much  pressure  that  they  say  one  more 
foreign  student  from  abroad  will  deprive  X,  Y,  and  Z  of  the  chance 
for  an  education,  fine,  forget  it.  Leave  it  up  to  the  institution.  Bnt 
at  least  provide  the  framework  where  USIA  could  select  bright 
people  of  rising  economic  classes,  those  that  will  be  in  power  10,  20, 
30  years  from  now,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  see  this  country  and 
its  people  and  then  go  home. 

I  can  assure  you  as  a  university  that  has  about  4,000  foreign-born 
students  of  which  only  1,700  are  visa  students,  the  others  are  politi- 
cal refugees  and  so  forth,  that  the  chance  to  have  an  education  in 
America  changes  a  lot  of  opinions.  And  there  are  very  few  of  the 
rich  on  the  campus,  but  there  is  a  lot  where  the  families  are  very 
well  off  in  order  to  make  it,  and  I  know  it  is  difficult  for  even 
middle-class  students  abroad  to  get  to  this  country.  And  I  am  inter- 
ested in  what  we  do  about  the  middle  class  and  the  rising  classes 
that  will  someday  become  the  middle  class. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  be  happy  to  support  any  effort  in  that  regard 
as  long  as  it  comes  out  of  the  foreign  aid  budget  and  not  out  of  our 
money.  We  can't  even  get  money  to  fund  our  own  international 
education  programs  to  teach  Americans  about  foreign  countries 
and  culture,  so  getting  it  through  our  budget  is  a  lost  cause.  We 
would  never  get  the  money  for  it.  If  we  put  an  authorization  like 
that  on  the  books,  we  would  never  see  the  first  dollar  of  appropria- 
tions. But  if  it  com#s  m  the  form  of  a  request  for  foreign  aid,  it 
would  get  funded  I  suspect. 

Thank  you  very  much,  all  of  you  on  the  panel,  for  your  assist- 
ance to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ford.  Now,  our  friend,  Congressman  Cecil  Heftel,  from  the 
great  State  of  Hawaii. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CECIL  HEFTEL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  Heftsl.  Not  unlike  returning  to  one's  alma  mater,  there  is  a 
bit  of  nostalgia  when  we  return  to  our  committee  of  first  service  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  miss  you  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Heftel.  And  I  was  quite  interested  in  listening  to  your  reac- 
tions to  the  establishment  of  the  additional  commission,  and  had  to 
smile  silently. 
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I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  able  to  introduce  to  you 
and  the  committee  today  a  gentleman  who  has  had  probably  the 
leading  and  strongest  commitment  that  has  been  identified  in 
Hawaii  to  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  and  education  of  the 
native  Hawaiian  people.  And  as  you  may  recall,  during  the  96th 
Congress  Mr.  Myron  Thompson  appeared  before  you  asking  for 
educational  assistance  for  native  Hawaiian  children.  At  that  time 
you  requested  that  a  commission  be  established  to  provide  Congress 
with  more  specific  evidence  of  the  unique  problems  of  native  Ha- 
waiians. 

The  commission  was  created,  a  study  has  been  done,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  say  Mr.  Thompson  is  back  conversant  with  the  kinds 
of  proposals  and  statistics  that  are  both  reasonable  and  construc- 
tive and  which  will  hopefully  attract  and  warrant  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  trustee  of  the  Kamehameha  Schools,  Bishop 
Estate,  and  he  is  chairman  of  the  native  Hawaiian  educational  as- 
sessment project,  and  I  feel  a  great  sense  of  pride  in  introducing 
him  to  you  at  this  time  with  his  findings  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Ford.  Let  me  say  on  behalf  of  the  committee  we  are  pleased 
to  have  both  of  you  back. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  wish  you  were  still  on  the  committee,  Cecil.  And  I 
remember  how  you  harassed  us  to  get  the  little  bit  of  progress  that 
was  accomplished  during  that  Congress. 

Mr.  Heftel.  As  I  recall,  I  did  it  with  you  personally,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  was  in  the  conference  I  am  afraid  that  we  were 
done  in  and  ended  up  with  the  commission. 

Mr.  Heftel.  That  is  right. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Myroii  B.  Thompson  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Myron  B.  Thompson,  Trustee,  Kamekameha  Schools/ 
Bernice  Panahi  Bishop  Estate,  Honolulu,  HI 

Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 
My  name  is  Myron  B.  Thompson.  As  a  Trustee  of  the  Kamehameha 
Schools/Bishop  Estate,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee. 

Almost  six  years  ago,  on  November  14,  1979,  I  came  before 
you  in  a  joint  hearing  with  the  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Education  Subcommittee  to  ask  for  special  assistance 
to  address  the  unique  educational  needs  of  Native  Hawai  ian 
people.  At  that  hearing  and  subsequently  in  conference  commit- 
tee on  the  Higher  Education  Extension  and  Revision  which  you 
chaired,  Congressman  Ford,  it  was  determined  that  we  lacked 
sufficient  data  to  support  our  requests.  However,  the  confer- 
ence Committee  was  able  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  educational  needs  assessment  project  by 
authorizing  the  Native  Hawaiian  Education  Study.  (H.R.  5192, 
Report  No.  96-1337) . 

We  thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  making  it  possible  to 
gather  the  needed  data,  for  today  I  am  able  to  come  before  you 
to  report  on  the  results  &f  the  study  and  ask  your  assistance 
in  those  areas  in  higher  education  where  we  have  found 
continued  need  for  special  assistance. 

T11F  ,  RESULTS  OF  THE  NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT 
PROJECT 

The  Native  Hawaiian  Educational  Assessment  Project,  the 
eventual  name  of  the  study,  was  completed  and  presented  to 
Secretary  of  Education  Bell  in  March  of  1983.  Prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Education  and,  due  to  a  cut 
of  federal  funding,  financed  by  Kamehameha  Schools/Bishop 
Estate,  the  report  confirmed  that  Native  Hawaiian  students 
suffer  from  an  across-the-board  lack  of  parity  with  their  peers 
national ly.  Specifically,  the  report  demonstrated  the  follow- 
ing major  needs: 
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1.  Standardized  Achievement  Needs,    Hawaiian  students 
score  below  parity  with  national  norms  in  reading  and 
math,  and  they  are  well  below  the  other  ethnic  groups  in 
Hawai  i . 

2.  Special  Education  Weeds.    Native  Hawai i ans  face  a 
wide  array  of  economic,  physical,  and  mental       :'•  h 
problems  which  affect  their  academic  ach'?   -  ■ 

3.  Culturally-related  Academic  Needs.    Hawaiian*  have 
increasingly  become  "strangers  in  the'r  own  land"  and 
lost  remnants  of  their  values,  lifestyle,  language, 
beliefs.    This  loss  has  manifested  itself  1n  depression, 
self-disparagement,  and  inferior  scholastic  achievement. 

Full  documentation  of  the  needs  are  contained  in  the 
report  and  a  copy  has  been  submitted  to  the  committee. 
Briefly,  some  of  the  more  telling  statistics  relevant  to  higher 
education  are  as  follows: 

I .  Native  Hawaiian  Students  are  Disproportionately 
Underrepresented  in  Higher  Education  Studies, 

The  Native  Hawaiian  Educational  Assessment.  Final  Renort 
Indicated  that  Native  Hawalians,  designated  Native 
Americans,  are  among  the  four  largest  population  groups 
1n  the  State  of  Hawaii.    They  constitute  approximately 
19-20%  of  the  state  population,  but  comprise  only  7-8%  of 
the  total  enrollment  1n  the  University  of  Hawaii  system. 
By  contrast,  Japanese,  which  comprise  22%  of  the  state 
population,  accounted  for  31%  of  the  total  enrollment  at 
the  university  in  19B3. 

I I .  Native  Hawalians  are  Severely  Underrepresented  at 
Baccalaureate  Granting  Institutions. 

Hawalians  are  particularly  underrepresented  in  achieving 
first  generation  baccalaureate  degrees  in  their  families. 
Native  Hawalians  comprised  only  4.6%  of  the  enrollment  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa  in  1983,  the  major 
baccalaureate  granting  Institution  in  Hawaii,  the  only 
public  one  where  the  majority  of  the  state  population 
reside,  granting  almost  90%  of  the  degrees)    By  contrast, 
Japanese  account  for  36%  of  the  enrollment. 

III.  Native  Hawalians  Encounter  Multiple  Barriers  in  Their 
Efforts  to  Attain  a  Higher  Education. 

Native  Hawaiian  students  come  from  families  who  are 
among  those  with  lower  per  capita  Income.    The  average 
family  Income  in  Hawaii,  according  to  the  1980  Census, 
was  $26,629,  while  the  average  family  income  for 
Hawalians  was  $22,166.    The  per  capita  Income  for 
Individuals  was  $7,740.     For  Hawalians  it  was  $5,32B. 
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Native  Hawaiian  students  come  from  families  with  a 
larger  family  size.    Some  37%  of  all  Hawaiian  families 
have  5  or  more  persons,  while  only  24%  of  all  families 
statewide  have  5  or  more  persons. 

Native  Hawaiians  come  from  families  with  greater 
health  problems  and  higher  health  costs.    Lower  life 
expectancy,  over-representation  among  victims  of 
diabetes,  cancer,  and  hypertension,  congenital  anomal ies , 
and  infant  death  incidence  are  some  of  the  physical 
health  problems  which  beset  Native  Hawaiians. 

With  these  multiple  barriers  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
Native  Hawaiian  higher  education  student  to  afford  the  costs  of 
tuition,  books,  and  other  costs  incumbent  with  higher  educa- 
tion. Furthermore,  Hawaiian  students  who  apply  for  scholarship 
assistance  face  stiff  competition  from  other  predominant  ethnic 
groups  in  Hawaii  whose  performance  exceeds  national  norms. 

IV.  Native  Hawaiian  Adults  are  Disproportionately  EapJoved  in 
Lower  Income  Positions. 

Hawaiians  make  up  10.8%  of  the  civilian  employed  popula- 
tion.   They  fill  only  7.2%  of  the  Managerial, 
Professional  Specialty  occupations  but  17.8%  of  the 
Operators,  Fabricators,  and  Laborers.    Specifically,  they 
account  for  only  4.5%  of  the  health  diagnosing  and 
treating  occupations,  only  6.8%  of  all  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers,  yet  they  comprise  over  25%  of  motor 
vehicle  operators  and  29.9%  of  police  and  firefighters. 

V.  Native  Hawaiians  Account  for  40X  -  45%  of  Those  in 
Correctional  Institutions  in  Hawaii, 

VI.  Adwission  of  Native  Hawaiians  to  Higher  i'ducation 
Programs  is  Further  Jeopardized  by  Absenteeism  in  High 


In  the  ten  Hawaii  Department  of  Education  schools  that 
had  the  highest  absenteeism  rate  in  the  state  in  1981-82, 
Hawaiians  had  higher  absenteeism  than  all  others.  Over 
one  third  of  the  Hawaiian  students  in  grades  7-12  are 
considered  excessively  absent,  and  in  some  schools  over 
60%  of  the  Hawaiian  children  are  excessively  absent. 

VII.  Too  Hany  Hawaiians  Perceive  Themselves  as  Being  Inferior, 
In  addition  to  these  numerical  statistics,  much  anecdotal 
evidence  exists  of  self-disparagement  among  Native 
Hawaiian  youth  leading  to  low  educational  aspirations.  A 
study  (McNassor  and  Kongo,  1972)  of  why  so  few  Hawaiian 
students  attend  the  University  of  Hawaii  produced  typical 
comments : 


School. 


"We  are  not  smart." 
"Afraid  to  try." 
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"Not  good  students  like  the  Japanese" 
"People  think  we  are  stupid." 

"A  teacher  told  me  not  to  try,  it  would  be  too  hard 

for  me." 
"Might  fail ." 

The  main  areas  of  need  identified  by  the  Native  Hawaii  an 
Educational  Assessment  Project  in  1983  have  been  reconfirmed  by 
continued  needs  assessment  efforts  of  the  Kamehameha  Schools/ 
Bishop  Estate,  efforts  which  are,  of  necessity,  on-going. 

PROPOSED  SOLUTIONS 

These  are  severe  problems,  both  in  terms  of  their  human 
and  their  economic  costs,  but  they  can  be  remedied.  A  broad 
attack  on  thi  s  problem,  combining  federal ,  state  and  private 
mi ti  atives  at  the  secondary  as  wel  1  as  the  post- secondary 
levels,  is  considered  essential. 

Already  in  the  areas  of  Vocational  Education  and  Library 
Services,  where  federal  funding  has  been  made  available,  the 
State  is  playing  an  effective  role  in  coordinating  efforts  on 
behal f  of  Native  Hawai  ian  students.  Private  i  nsti  tut  ions , 
including  the  Kamehameha  Schools/Bishop  Estate,  are  playing  an 
active  role  in  providing  matching  funds,  instigating  further 
legislative  change,  and  demonstrating  a  long-term  commitment  to 
to  the  effort.  Of  utmost  importance,  Congress  is  continuing  to 
assist.  Federal  programs  are  proposed  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  draft  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  reauthoriza- 
tion which  directly  address  some  of  the  unique  problems  of 
Native  Hawaiian  students. 

Teacher  Training  Programs 

We  ask  that  you  support  those  Sections  calling  for  the  training 
of  educational  personnel  who  will  specialize  in  the  teaching  of 
disadvantaged  Native  Hawaiians.  This  includes  the  development 
of  model  projects  to  carry  out  improved  pre-service  or  support 
activities  for  teachers  of  Native  Hawaiian  elementary  and 
secondary  students. 

We  at  the  Kamehameha  Schools/Bishop  Estate  have  begun  a  program 
which  has  been  successful  where  public  and  private  institutions 
have  joined  forces  in  attacking  the  problem.  We  train  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  Hawaii  to  teach  Native  Hawaiian 
youngsters  who  are  achieving  well  below  their  peers  nationally 
and  locally. 

The  curriculum  and  methods  developed  in  this  mul  tid i sci pi i nary 
educational  research  program  are  culturally  compatible  with  the 
learning  styles  of  the  student,  systematic,  and  data-based  in 
the  measurement  of  student  and  teacher  performance.  The  costs 
incurred  in  this  program  are  absorbed  totally  by  us.  The  State 
of    Hawaii    Department    of    Education    cooperates    with    us  by 
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allowing  its  teachers  to  volunteer  to  participate  and  be 
trained. 

Efforts  in  the  six  elementary  schools  so  far  have  yielded 
student  achievement  gains  at  a  par  with  the  nation.  However, 
expansion  1s  1 i mi  ted  by  f inanci  al  resources  and  the  lengthy 
process  of  retraining  teachers  to  implement  this  program. 

Your  support  of  the  Sections  which  will  allow  for  expansion  of 
this  program  into  more  'schools  and  into  the  university  system 
where  beginning  teachers  are  being  trained,  thus  avoiding  the 
t  i me -consuming  retraining  component.  The  Kamehameha 
Schools/Bishop  Estate  stands  ready  to  continue  tc  share  costs 
in  the  implementation  of  this  effort. 

Grants  to  Students  In  Attendance  at  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  and  Special  Prograns  for  Students  fron  Disadvantaged 
Backgrounds 

There  1s  great  need  for  f  inane  1  al  aid  and  other  programs 
designed  to  assist  Hawalians  1n  applying  for,  gaining  admission 
to ,  attending,  and  completing  degree  programs  1n  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Hawalians  face  stiff  competition  in  vying 
for  entrance  and  financial  assistance,  especial ly  from  other 
local  minority  groups. 

We  ask  that  you  support  Sections  which  would  give  some  special 
assistance  to  Native  Hawalians  In  addressing  this  problem. 

Work-Study  Prograns  and  Cannunlty  Service 

For  many  Native  Hawalians,  most  of  whom  are  first  generation 
baccal aureate  degree  seekers ,  parti  c1 pat  ion  in  a  Work- Study 
program  1n  addition  to  the  receipt  cf  direct  financial  assist- 
ance, is  necessary  to  afford  continued  enrollment.  Addition- 
ally,  community  service  work  within  Native  Hawaiian  communities 
will  assist  these  students  1n  better  understanding  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  people,  thereby  facilitating  future  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Native  Hawalians. 

We  ask  your  support  of  those  Sections  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  reauthorization  which  provide  for  programs  addressing  these 
need  s . 

Fellowships  for  Graduate  and  Professional  Study 

As  you  can  see,  we  are  attempting  a  wide  range  attack  on  the 
needs  described  1n  the  assessment  project  report.  We  feel  this 
is  necessary  if  we  wish  to  succeed  fn  reaching  parity  with  the 
nation  and  with  our  local  population.  Thus,  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten is  graduate  and  post-graduate  assistance.  We  strongly  urge 
your  support  for  the  Section  of  the  Committee  draft  which 
provides  for  fellowships  for  Native  Hawalians  1n  these  areas. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my  organization 
operates  a  financial  assistance  program  for  Native  Hawai  i  ans ; 
distributing  memorial  scholarships,  our  own  financial  aid 
program  funds,  and  funds  from  other  organizations  serving 
Native  Hawaiians  which  have  been  placed  under  our  administra- 
tion. This  service  could  also  extend  to  federal  financial  aid 
for  Native  Hawaiians  if  deemed  appropriate. 

In  Sunary 

To  summarize,  then,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
we  sincerely  ask  your  assistance  in  helping  to  make  reality  the 
fol 1  owing  higher  education  programs  which  can  assist  Native 
Hawaiians  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  parity: 

Teacher  Training  Programs; 

Scholarships  and  Grants  for  Native  Hawaiians  in  Higher 
Educati  on ; 

Special  Programs  for  Native  Hawaiians  Preparing  For  and 

Succeeding  in  Higher  Education  Programs; 
Work  Study  and  Community  Service  Programs;  and 
Fellowships  for  Graduate  and  Post-Graduate  Work 


Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  again  for  your  help  in  addressing  the 
unique  educational  needs  of  Native  Hawaiians.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  to  you  that  although  needs  remain,  there  are  programs 
which  are  actually  underway  which  can  make  a  profound  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  many  Native  Hawaiians,  and  I  sense  that 
these  efforts  will  result  in  ultimate  success.  We  at  the 
Kamehameha  Schools/Bishop  Estate  are  encouraged  to  work  even 
harder  and  further  dedicate  ourselves  to  being  active  partners 
with  federal  and  state  efforts  on  behalf  of  Hawaiians. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MYRON  THOMPSON,  TRUSTEE,  KAMEHAMEHA 
SCHOOLS/BISHOP  ESTATE,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  NATIVE  HAWAIIAN 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  PROJECT 

Mr.  Thompson.  Thank  you,  Cecil.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee. 
My  name  is  Myron  Thompson.  I  am  h$re  for  three  reasons:  to 
thank  you  for  your  support  of  native  Hawaiians  in  the  last  Con- 
gress in  the  areas  such  as  vocational  education  and  library  serv- 
ices; to  report  to  you  the  results  of  the  native  Hawaiian  education- 
al assessment  project;  and  to  ask  your  support  of  higher  education 
programs  to  address  the  needs  identified  in  that  project  report. 

Six  years  ago  your  committee  asked  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  carry  out  the  native  Hawaiian  educational  assessment 
project.  It  was  conducted  and  completed  by  our  organization  and 
presented  to  the  then  Secretary  of  Education,  Bell,  in  March  1983. 

Briefly,  some  of  the  more  telling  statistics  related  to  higher  edu- 
cation are  as  follows: 

First.  Native  Hawaiian  students  constitute  19  to  20  percent  of 
the  State's  population  but  comprise  only  7  to  8  percent  of  the  en- 
rollment in  the  total  University  of  Hawaii  system,  which  includes 
community  colleges. 

Second.  Native  Hawaiians  comprise  4.6  percent  of  the  enrollment 
at  the  4-year  baccalaureate-granting  campus  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

Third.  Native  Hawaiians  encounter  multiple  barriers  in  attain- 
ing a  higher  education  such  as  the  average  family  income  of  native 
Hawaiian  families  is  $4,463  less  than  the  average  of  the  State; 
some  37  percent  of  all  Hawaiian  families  have  five  or  more  persons 
in  their  families,  while  only  24  percent  of  all  families  statewide 
have  five  or  more  persons;  Hawaiian  students  who  apply  for  schol- 
arship assistance  face  stiff  competition  from  other  ethnic  groups  in 
Hawaii  whose  performance  far  exceeds  national  norms. 

Fourth.  Native  Hawaiian  adult?  are  disproportionately  employed 
in  lower  income  positions. 

Fifth.  Native  Hawaiians  account  for  40  to y/vesnt  of  those  infc 
correctional  institutions  in  the  State  of  Hawa£jL  /V* *' 

Sixth.  Too  many  Hawaiians  perceive  thems$iy££  as  being  inferi- 
or. 

The  final  report  describes  how  two  centuries  of  culture  loss  for 
native  Hawaiians  have  caused  stress  which,  in  turn,  has  led  to  the 
negative  personal  health  statistics  and  poor  educational  outcomes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the  severe  problems  affecting 
the  Hawaiian  people,  but  we  feel  they  are  positively  changeable.  A 
broad  attack  on  this  problem,  combining  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate initiatives  at  the  secondary,  as  well  as  the  postsecondary 
levels,  is  considered  essential. 

I  believe  that  the  measures  proposed  in  your  committee's  draft 
will  assist  Hawaiians  achieve  parity  in  higher  education. 

First,  we  set  the  high  priority  on  teacher  training  programs  for 
those  who  will  be  specializing  in  the  teaching  of  native  Hawaiians. 

A  second  priority  is  financial  aid  to  students  in  attendance  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  special  programs  for  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
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A  third  priority  is  work-study  programs  and  community  service 
programs. 

A  final  priority  is  fellowships  for  graduate  and  professional  pro- 
grams. 

The  Kamehameha  Schools/Bishop  Estate  stands  ready  to  join 
forces  and  funds  in  the  implementation  of  these  kinds  of  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my  organization  op- 
erates a  financial  assistance  program  for  native  Hawaiians  distrib- 
uting memorial  scholarships,  our  own  financial  aid  program  funds, 
and  funds  from  other  Hawaiian  organizations  which  are  serving 
young  Hawaiians  which  have  been  placed  under  the  trust  of  our 
administration.  This  service  could  also  be  extended  to  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid  for  native  Hawaiians  if  deemed  appropriate. 

As  you  can  see,  we  are  attempting  a  wide  range  attack  on  the 
needs  described  in  the  assessment  project  report.  We  feel  this  is 
necessary  to  succeed  in  reaching  parity  with  the  Nation  and  with 
our  local  population. 

To  summarize,  then,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  sincerely  ask  your  assistance  in  helping  to  make  reality 
these  higher  education  programs, 

Chairman  Ford,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  assvsny  that  you  are  talking  to  the  Senate  side  while  you  are  in 
town. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  I  have  been. 

Mr.  Ford.  And  that  we  can  hope  that  their  counterpart  commit- 
tee will  be  better  prepared  than  they  were  the  last  time. 
Mr,  Thompson.  They  are  considering  it. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  effort  was  put  in  on  this  side  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  were  pretty  thoroughly  persuaded,  but  it  sort  of  hit  the 
Senators  cold.  And  it  is  very  hard  to  get  Senators  to  accept  any 
new  idea,  but  particularly  if  they  haven't  had  enough  time  to  con- 
sider it.  I  hope  that  you  will  make  a  special  effort  to  acquaint  them 
with  what  it  is  that  you  would  like  to  have  done. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  involved  in  talking 
with  the  staff  and  in  acquainting  the  Senate  committee  members 
regarding  our  report  ar,3  my  discussion  with  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  I  v'^.y  be  very  happy  to  continue  to  hear  from 
you  as  we  get  closer  tct?.^;e?i  we  are  going  to  write  a  bill  about  any 
specifics  you  have  in  r^fi.  ivhat  you  would  like  specifically  includ- 
ed in  the  law. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Thank  you,  sir,  and  we  will  be  available  to  assist. 
Mr.  Ford.  Staff  tells  me  that  you  have  submitted  some  specific 
recommendations. 
Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Ford.  We  will  have  to  get  into  those  and  Iook  at  them. 
Mr.  Thompson.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Penny? 
Jffef  Penny.  I  have  no  questions. 

'Mt:  ?ORD.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  sorry  that  we  had  to  keep 
ysu  so  long  today, 
life  Thompson.  That  is  fine.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Mr.  KciFTEL.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 
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Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  July  17, 1985. 

Hon.  Wiluam  D.  Ford, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Washington,  DC 
Dear  Bill:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  my  legislation,  H.R.  1611  and  to  apologize  for  not  being  able  to  present  my  state- 
ment in  person.  The  full  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  is  considering  Super- 
fund  legislation,  in  which  I  have  been  very  much  involved,  so  I  was  unable  to  testify 
before  you  today. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  include  my  testimony,  which  I  have  enclosed,  as 
part  of  the  formal  hearing  record.  I  also  welcome  any  comments  or  questions  you 
may  have  on  the  legislation. 

1  thank  you  for  all  the  support  and  assistance  you  have  given  me  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 1  hope  that  we  will  be  successful  in  including  it  in  the  Committee's  version  of 
ilie  Higher  Education  Act. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  consideration  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  E.  Eckart, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dennis  E.  Eckart,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 

the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  allow- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  on  behalf  of  H.R.  1611,  legislation  I  in- 
troduced with  Representative  Claudine  Schneider  that  addresses  the  unique  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  dislocated  worker.  But  first,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  and 
your  staff  for  holding  these  comprehensive  hearings  on  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I 
have  no  doubts  the  record  developed  by  the  subcommittee  will  be  instrumental  in 
assisting  the  O.-ngress  to  best  meet  the  needs,  of  students  wishing  to  attend  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

I  would  like  to  concentrate  my  testimony  on  how  the  Higher  Education  Act  can 
help  the  dislocated  worker  obtain  the  education  and  training  needed  to  succeed  in 
today's  highly  competitive,  and  changing  job  market.  As  the  Chairman  and  many 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  are  aware,  one  of  the  greatest  scars  left  by  the  reces- 
sions of  the  late  70s  and  early  80s,  is  the  thousands  of  dislocated  workers  who  are 
still,  despite  the  much  heralded  recovery,  without  jobs. 

These  workers  are  dislocated  because  the  jobs  for  which  they  were  trained,  and  in 
many  cases,  held  for  many  years,  have  been  eliminated.  They  lost  their  jobs  because 
their  plants  closed,  or  their  positions  were  eliminated  as  automation  within  the 
plants  increased,  or  their  plants  have  relocated  in  areas  too  remote  for  the  workers 
to  follow.  These  dislocated  workers  are  unable  to  aquire  comparable  jobs  with  their 
existing  skills  which  they  obtained  when  they  first  entered  the  labor  force.  Instead, 
more  and  more  of  them  are  finding  it  necessary  to  return  to  school  for  new  or  addi- 
tional skills.  Many  experts  agree  that  through  the  end  of  the  century,  virtually  all 
workers  will  have  to  undergo  some  retraining  if  they  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  economy. 

According  to  a  1984  study,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  that  five  mil- 
lion workers  were  permanently  displaced  between  1979  and  1984.  Of  that  number, 
one  forth  are  still  unemployed.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  growing  need  of  these  workers  for 
readlv  accessible  training  and  retraining  opportunities,  many  lack  the  adequate  fi- 
nancial means  to  correct  this  serious  barrier  to  reemployment. 

My  legislation  would  assist  these  workers  in  obtaining  education  and  training  by 
revising  the  current  eligibility  requirement*)  for  the  Pell  Grant  and  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  programs.  Under  H.R.  1611,  workers  certified  as  dislocated— using  the 
definition  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act— would  be  able  to  disregard  home 
equity  and  unemployment  insurance  benefits  when  applying  for  Pell  Grants  and 
would  be  able  to  use  their  current  income,  instead  of  previous  yearly  income  (to 
better  reflect  the  dislocated  worker's  current  financial  status),  when  applying  for 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 

Many  witnesses  before  this  subcommittee  have  testified  that  the  mix  of  students 
attending  postsecondary  institutions  is  changing.  The  "traditional"  student— those 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  who  attend  college  directly  out  of  high  school— is  rap- 
idly being  replaced  by  the  older  student.  This  growing  corps  of  non-traditional  stu- 
dents, who  in  many  cases  are  mothers  returning  to  the  workforce,  older,  independ- 
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ent  students,  single  parents  and  workers  needing  retraining,  is  expected  to  expand 
from  38  percent  today  to  more  than  half  of  the  total  student  body  by  1990.  Already 
the  average  student  at  community,  junior  and  technical  colleges  is  in  his  or  her 
mid-30s. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  dramatic  increase  in  non-traditional  students,  financial  assist- 
ance programs  still  seem  to  operate  under  the  notion  that  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  average  student  is  still  18  to  25  years  of  age.  While  38  percent  of  the  postsecond- 
ary  students  today  are  over  the  age  of  25,  the  National  Assock;ion  of  State  Scholar- 
ships and  Grant  Programs,  expect  only  16  percent  of  grvr  recipients  in  the  1965- 
1986  academic  year  to  be  over  25. 

This  discrepancy  has  to  be  addressed  and  I  believe  my  legislation,  whkii  I  have 
developed  with  the  Northeast-Midwest  Coalition,  helps  meet  the  needs  of  the  dislo- 
cated worker.  It  does  so  for  a  number  of  important  reasons.  First,  it  allows  the 
worker  to  devise  a  retraining  program  that  best  meets  his  or  her  needs  at  the  insti- 
tution of  his  or  her  choice.  These  workers  are  best  able  to  gauge  their  abilities  and 
to  identify  the  type  of  skills  they  need  to  meet  the  demands  of  today's  job  market. 
Second,  this  bill  creates  no  new  programs.  Instead,  it  expands  on  the  Pell  and  GSL 
which  have  already  proven  effective  for  scores  o£  students  needing  continuing  educa- 
tion. Third,  it  increases  federal  assistance  to  the  dislocated  worker,  which  is  critical 
given  the  lack  of  federal  and  state  programs  to  help  this  large  section  of  the  -work- 
force. Title  III  of  the  JTPA  has  helped  only  a  small  number  of  this  nation's  dislocat- 
ed workers  and  the  training  component  of  JPTA,  only  a  few  thousand  more.  In:  fact, 
a  recent  survey  of  10  states,  conducted  by  the  Education  Commission  of  Sxates, 
found  that  "inadequate  financial  aid  for  adult  students  was  recognized  by  many  re- 
spondents as  the  major  impediment  to  fully  serving  the  adult  learner."  . 

H.R.  1611  will  succeed  in  providing  access  to  the  funds,  that  the  older,  dislocated 
worker  requires  for  education  and  retraining.  We  cannot  afford  to  continue  denying 
these  people,  a  growing  section  of  t»r*  potential  student  population,  the  skills  they 
need  to  be  reemployed  and  to  once  again  contribute  to  our  society.  I  hope  that  you 
and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  will  seriously  consider  incorporating  this  provi- 
sion as  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  to 
submit  this  testimony  to  you.  Please  let  me  know  if  ysu  have  any  questions. 


[Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
[Text  of  H.R.  1611  follows:] 
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H.R.1611 


To  improve  access  to  training  opportunities  for  dislocated  workers,  to  provide 
procurement  targeting  in  labor  surplus  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Maech  20,  1985 

Mr.  Eckabt  of  Ohio  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Foed  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Seiberung,  Ms.  Kaptub,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Dubbin,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Trai- 
ler, Mr.  Dwteb  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Mubpky,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Kostmayee,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fauntboy,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell)  introduced  ths  following  bill;  which  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and  Government  Operations 


A  BILL 

To  improve  access  to  training  opportunities  for  dislocated  work- 
ers, to  provide  procurement  targeting  in  labor  surplus  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housz  df  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  TK-*  *his  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dislocated  Workers  Act 

5  DEFINITIONS 

6  Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  A*t— 
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1  (1)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any  agency 

2  defined  in  section  551(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

3  •  (2)  the  term  "Federal  financial  assistance"  means 

4  any  program  or  activity  under  which  a  Federal  agency 

5  extends  assistance  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 

6  other  than  a  contract  of  insurance  or  guarantee;. 

7  (3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 

8  Labor;  and 

9  (4)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 

10  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

11  .  TITLE  I — EMPLOYMENT  IMPACT  OF  FEDERAL 

12  PROGRAMS 

13  EMPLOYMENT  IMPACT  KEQUIRED 

14  Sec.  101,  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish  and 


15  maintain  the  capacity  to  estimate  the  employment  and  unem- 

16  pioyment  impact  of  Federal  programs,  and  the  termination  of 

17  Federal  programs,  including  programs  of  financial  assistance. 

18  The  impact  reports  shall  be  established  and  maintained  on  an 

19  individual  program-by-program  basis,  with  separate  estimates 

20  in  a  State  and  sub-State  level.  Such  estimates  shall  include 

21  both  the  direct  and  indirect  employment  effects  of  Federal 

22  expenditures. 
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1  TITLE  H— DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

2  SPECIAL  PBOVISIONS  FOE  DISLOCATED  W0RlOi#S  WITH 

3  EESPECT  TO  PELL  GRANTS 

4  Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  411(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 

5  tion  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  after  division  (ii)  the 

6  following  new  division: 

7  "(iii)  In  any  case  in  which  a  student  is  a  dislocated 

8  worker  certified  in  accordance  with  title  HI  of  the  Job  Train- 

9  ing  Partnership  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  the  proposed 

10  family  contribution  schedule,  disregard — 

11  "(I)  all  equity  in  a  single  p  ncipal  place  of  resi- 

12  dence  from  the  computation  of  assets,  notwithstanding 

13  any  other  provision  of  law  or  any  regulation  prescribed 

14  pursuant  to  such  law;  and 

15  "(EE)  the  amount  of  unemployment  benefits  paid 

16  to  such  student  from  the  computation  of  effective 

17  income  of  the  student.". 

18  (b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 


19  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  additional  entitlements  to 

20  dislocated  workers  resulting  from  the  amendments  made  by 

21  subsection  (a).  No  such  entitlements  shall  be  paid  unless 

22  funds  for  such  entitlements  are  provided  for  in  an  appropria- 

23  tion  Act. 

24  guaranteed  student  loans 

25  Sec.  202.  Section  428(a)(2)(C)  of  the  Higher  Education 

26  Act  of  1965  is  amended — 
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1  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii); 

2  {5?r  hp  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 

3  tilr  tftj  i^erling  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 

4  "arm*^  and 

5  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

6  clause: 

7  "(iv)  in  the  case  of  a  dislocated  worker  identified 

8  under  title  DI  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 

9  determinations  of  need  shall  be  based  on  current 

10  income.". 

11  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 

12  Sec.  203.  (a)  The  private  industry  council  in  each  serv- 


13  ice  delivery  area  established  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 

14  ship  Act  is  authorized  to  provide  information  concerning 

15  training  opportunities  in  the  service  delivery  area,  as  well  as 

16  the  opportunities  provided  under  the  amendments  made  by 

17  this  Act.  The  information  shall  be  available  to  all  individuals 

18  seeking  training  and  retraining.  Acceptance  of  such  training 

19  or  retraining,  and  enrollment  in  a  postsecondary  institution 

20  vnth  assistance  made  available  pursuant  to  the  amendments 

21  made  by  this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acceptance  of  train- 

22  ing  with  the  approval  of  the  State  within  the  meaning  of  any 

23  other  provision  of  Federal  law  relating  to  unemployment 

24  benefits. 
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1  (b)  Funds  used  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  not  be 

2  included  in  determining  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 

3  section  108  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

4  TITLE  m— PROCUREMENT  TARGETING  IN 

5  LABOR  SURPLUS  AREAS 

6  TARGETING  FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  SUPPLIES  AND 

7  EQUIPMENT  IN  LABOR  SURPLUS  AREAS 

8  Sec.  301.  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  which  pro- 

9  cures  supplies  and  equipment  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 

10  $1,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  shall  set  targets,  in 

11  each  fiscal  year,  for  the  procurement  of  such  supplies  and 

12  equipment  within  labor  surplus  areas,  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 

13  retary  of  Labor.  In  setting  such  targets  the  head  of  each 

14  Federal  agency  shall  consider  the  serious  impact  on  the  econ- 

15  omy  in  the  United  States  of  such  concentrations  of  unemplov- 

16  ment  and  the  benefits  to  the  Nation  of  reducing  the  conccn- 

17  trations  of  unemployment. 

18  REPORT  REQUIRED 

19  Sec.  302.  Within  six  months  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 

20  year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

21  shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 

22  sources  of  the  Senate  and  the  CoHWyutiee  on  Education  and 

23  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on — 

24  (1)  the  number,  amount,  and  percentage  of  con- 

25  tracts  awarded  by  each  Federal  agency  in  labor  surplus 

26  areas; 
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(2)  the  impact  of  such  contracts  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  such  areas;  and 

(3)  whether  such  labor  surplus  area  contracts 
could  be  increased  without  adverse  impact  on  Federal 
procurement. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 
Title  IV  General  Provisions/Needs  Analysis 
Volume  4 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1985 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:50  a.m.,  in  Room 
2261,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  William  D.  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Ford,  Biaggi,  Bruce,  Penny, 
Coleman,  Gunderson,  Goodling,  Petri,  Jeffords. 

Staff  present:  Thomas  R.  Wolanin,  staff  director;  Kristin  Gilbert, 
clerk;  Maryln  McAdam,  legislative  associate;  Rose  DiNapoli,  minor- 
ity legislative  associate;  Rich  DiEugenio,  senior  minority  legislative 
associate. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  order  this  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postsecondary  Education,  as  we  continue  our  hear- 
ings on  the  reauthorization  of  the  programs  contained  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

This  is  the  13th  hearing  here  in  Washington  on  specific  facets  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  we  have  thus  far  had  10  field  hear- 
ings in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  hearings  record  now  con- 
sists of  in  excess  of  80  hours  of  formal  testimony  and  we  expect 
that  we  will  be  concluding  the  hearings  sometime  in  September. 

Today's  hearing  was  initially  scheduled  for  Tuesday  of  last  week. 
We  had  to  reschedule  it  for  today  because  of  the  full  committee 
markup  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  And  I  must  apolo- 
gize on  behalf  of  the  committee  to  the  witnesses  who  were  asked  to 
return  again  today.  When  the  parent  committee  is  marking  up  a 
bill  and  it  is  a  bill  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
my  choice  was  very  clear;  I  had  to  be  there. 

Today  we  will  particularly  focus  on  the  definition  of  an  inde- 
pendent student  and  eligibility  for  student  aid  of  students  without 
a  high  school  diploma  or  GED  if  the  institution  they  are  attending 
determines  that  they  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the  education 
or  training.  We  will  also  look  at  other  aspects  of  need  analysis  and 
the  delivery  of  student  aid. 

Our  first  panel  consists  of  an  old  friend  and  the  first  person  to 
administer  this  act  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
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tion,  Frank  Keppel,  speaking  today  for  the  National  Student  Aid 
Coalition.  He  is  accompanied  by  Dallas  Martin,  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administra- 
tors. 

You  are  going  to  tell  Frank  what  to  say  when  we  ask  him  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes*  in  fact. 
Mr.  Ford.  Go  ahead,  Frank. 

Without  objection,  your  prepared  testimony  will  be  inserted  in 
full  in  the  record.  Just  a  minute. 
Do  you  want  to  make  any  comment  before  we  start? 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Yes.  I  would  just  as  soon  do  it  now. 
Mr.  Ford.  Sure. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  All  right. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  for  the  tremendous 
time  that  he  has  spent  in  these  hearings  and  addressing  into  some 
very  critical  problems. 

One  of  the  problems  we  will  be  focusing  on  today  is  the  question 
of  the  independent  student.  In  the  1960's  it  became  apparent  that 
we  needed  to  do  something  about  those  young  people  who  had  been 
alienated  from  their  households  such  that  they  did  not  receive  the 
kind  of  support  that  would  be  expected  from  a  family  sponsoring 
them  in  college.  We  have  set  up  some  definitions  to  qualify;  that  is, 
if  you  didn't  live  within  the  home  for  the  6-week  period,  you  didn't 
get  more  than  $750  in  support  and  you  were  not  claimed  on  the  tax 
return  as  a  dependent  and  thus  get  the  benefits  in  regard  to  your 
tax  rebate  in  that  regard. 

In  the  1970's,  however,  we  changed  the  age  of  majority  in  all  the 
States  from  21  to  18,  which  casts  a  little  question  on  some  of  the 
normal  expectations  of  parents.  As  a  result  of  that,  and  perhaps  for 
other  reasons,  we  have  seen  more  and  more  students  alienated 
from  their  families  in  taking  advantage  of  the  independent  student 
category. 

This  is  creating  a  drain  on  available  resources.  It  is  leading  to  a 
moral  abuse  of  the  program.  Lawyers  and  tax  accountants  under- 
stand this  problem  and  are  advising  people  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  program.  One  can  get  around  the  $750  support  aspect  by  a 
gift;  that  is,  one  can  give  a  gift  up  to  $10,000  to  someone  and  it  is 
not  considered  support.  You  cannot  take  the  student  as  a  deduction 
on  your  tax  return,  so  you  lose  a  maximum  of  $500  in  taxes  but 
you  gain  the  possibility  ot  up  to  $2,000  in  the  Pell  grant  and  GSL's. 
And  it  becomes  obvious  that  our  incentives  are  working  against  us 
instead  of  working  for  us. 

This  year,  for  instance,  about  half  of  the  students  who  will  be  ap- 
plying for  financial  aid  will  be  in  the  independent  student  catego- 
ry, and  a  large  number  will  be  the  older  students.  The  number  ol 
the  younger,  between  18  and  22  group,  has  nearly  doubled  recently. 
In  my  own  observations,  at  least  in  my  community,  those  that  I 
find  that  fit  under  the  independent  student  category  are  far  from 
alienated  from  their  homes;  and  I  would  hope  that  we  have  not 
alienated  half  of  the  kids  in  this  country  and  thrown  them  out  into 
the  cold  of  the  real  world.  But  it  does  appear  that  way  from  the 
statistics. 
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What  do  we  need  to  do?  I  think  it  is  important  first  of  all  that 
we  look  at  repairing  the  present  program  and  tighten  up  on 
present  rules.  We  should  also  examine  for  the  future  what  the  ex- 
pectations are  of  parents,  students  and  the  Government  and  how 
we  are  going  to  educate  our  students,  especially  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. If  we  continue  on  the  present  route  and  if  legal  cases  de- 
termine that  there  is  no  legal  obligation  to  support,  we  could  have 
a  situation  where  the  Government  might  have  to  pick  up  the  whole 
tab  for  higher  education. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  we  should  address?  First  of  all,  I 
think  we  have  to  talk  about  tightening  up  existing  rules.  We  also 
need  to  look  at  how  we  can  do  that;  whether  or  not  we  have  to  es- 
tablish a  legal  obligation  on  parents  to  a  certain  age  to  support 
their  children.  We  have  to  take  a  look  at  the  question,  for  instance, 
whether  age  discrimination  would  come  into  establishing  such  an 
arbitrary  age.  We  also  need  to  address  some  positive  incentives, 
which  I  will  be  looking  into  with  respect  to  tax  reform;  that  is, 
saying  to  parents:  Yes,  you  do  have  a  legal  obligation  to  support 
and  to  educate  your  children  up  to  a  certain  age,  and  we  will  allow 
you  to  prepare  for  that  obligation  by  giving  you  incentive  to  save 
for  that  purpose.  The  administration  has  introduced  in  the  past  a 
modest  proposal.  I  am  not  as  modest  as  the  administration  in  that 
regard,  and  I  intend  to  offer  one  of  more  substantial  proportions  in 
order  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  intent  of  the  parents— at  least 
up  to  a  certain  age. 

I  think  we  have  a  very  serious  problem  here.  Estimates  are  that 
it  may  be  costing  us  anywhere  from  a  half  billion  dollars  on  up  in 
resources  by  people  avoiding  what  was  the  intent  of  the  independ- 
ent student  category  in  the  beginning. 

So,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  looking  into  this  today.  Be- 
cause as  our  resources  become  scarcer  and  scarcer  due  to  our 
budget  circumstances,  it  is  increasingly  important  that  those  re- 
sources go  to  the  people  that  really  need  them. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Keppel. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  KEPPEL,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL 
STUDENT  AID  COALITION 

Mr.  Keppel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  I  heard  that  this 
was  the  23d  hearing,  I  was  admiring  of  your  committee,  sir,  and  I 
will  reduce  the  length  of  my  written  testimony  considerably  out  of 
sheer  sympathy,  if  I  may. 

The  Student  Aid  Coalition,  for  which  I  am  representing  today,  is 
concerned  primarily  with  the  issues  effecting  a  partnership,  which 
I  think  there  is  a  table  that  shows  the  nature  of  the  partnership  on 
student  financial  aid,  State,  private,  and  so  forth,  and  also  the  co- 
ordination of  the  systems,  which  you  referred  to  already,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  beginning  of  the  meeting. 

We  have  submitted  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Coleman  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations, which  you  will  find  on  those  rather  substantial  doc- 
uments that  you  already  have  before  you,  and  I  certainly  needn't 
go  over  those  again.  I  should  point  out  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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That  the  material  that  the  coalition  submitted  to  you  was  devel- 
oped by  a  task  force  of  the  coalition  and  does  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent a  consensus  of  our  member  organizations.  In  this  particular 
case,  while  there  was  unanimity  among  the  majority  of  those  rep- 
resented in  the  task  force,  not  all  the  recommendations  were  em- 
braced by  the  full  coalition.  None,  however,  were  wholly  disowned, 
if  I  may  put  it  this  way,  which  considering  the  fact  that  it  is  a  coa- 
lition is  quite  remarkable.  I  am  rather  proud  of  that. 

May  I  speak  to  five  things?  And  if  Mr.  Jeffords  will  forgive  me,  I 
will  come  back  to  the  points  that  he  raised  about  number  three  or 
number  four.  But  I  will  do  my  best,  sir. 

The  first  that  I  would  like  to  speak  to  has  to  do  with  a  master 
calendar,  and  this  is  really  part  of  trying  to  make  a  complicated 
pattern  work  on  time.  It  is  very  nuts  and  bolts,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  kind  of  apologize  for  it.  And  I  know  these  recommendations  have 
come  to  you  before.  That  is,  a  specific  recommendation  about  spe- 
cific times  being  established  for  rather  specific  purposes. 

The  present  system  looks  like  an  obstacle  course.  I  have  distrib- 
uted around  this  unbelievable  thing  which  shows — you  have  to 
hold  it  out  sideways,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  the  full  treatment. 
When  you  start  on  the  left  and  go  to  the  right,  it  takes  a  year  and 
half,  and  Lord  only  knows  how  many  people  are  involved.  And  it 
really  does  look  like  an  obstacle  course,  and  if  any  one  of  the  major 
points  on  that  chart  slips  in  time,  the  whole  thing  gets  slipped  fur- 
ther. And  as  the  Chair  will  recall,  we  have  had  some  problems 
about  this  in  the  last  several  years  where  things  have  slipped.  The 
primary  effect  of  that,  obstacle  course,  is  on  the  students  and  their 
families  getting  the  information  they  need  in  order  to  make  their 
decisions.  That  is  the  reason  for  this  chart,  and  the  Chair  will  un- 
derstand why  we  have  it  up  here,  and  also  in  answer  to  your  first 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  vvhen  I  say  that  in  my  office  this  is  re- 
ferred to  as  Linda's  engagement  calendar. 

Now  what  we  have  are  specific  recommendations.  They  echo  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  commission  on  which  you  served,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  these  matters.  They  are  not  exactly  the  same,  but 
the  same  general  idea. 

And  now  I  am  on  the  streak  of  my  testimony.  We  urge  that  these 
specific  deadlines  cover  development  and  distribution  of  student 
aid  application  forms,  notification  to  institutions  of  campus-based 
program  eligibility  and  funding  allocations,  and  publication  of  the 
family  contribution  schedule  and  payment  schedules  for  Pell  grants 
or  whatever  things  you  change  in  the  course  of  it. 

I  hasten  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  not,  of  course,  sug- 
gesting that  the  Congress  will  not  or  should  not  change  its  policies 
about  who  will  be  eligible  for  student  aid  or  how  much.  We  are 
suggesting  that  such  decisions,  rules  and  regulations,  and  so  forth, 
be  made  in  a  timely  manner,  so  that  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies can  count  on  getting  this  date.  That  is  a  major  concern. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  recommendation,  which  is  on  student 
aid  information,  I  think  there  is  evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  solid  evi- 
dence, that  participation  by  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged — 
that  was  a  complicated  word  we  used  20  years  ago  for  poor  as  I  re- 
member; I  think  that  is  what  we  used — that  those  rose.  The 
chances  cf  going  to  postsecondary  education  rose  between  1965  and 
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1975  as  a  percentage  of  the  age  cohort.  That  is  what  you  want,  the 
age  cohort  of  particular  groups  and  how  many  are  going  on.  Rose 
until  1975  but  has  fallen  off  since  then.  I  think  that  evidence  is 
solid,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  worse  in  the  last  2  years. 

I  used  to  be  in  charge  of  collecting  statistics  for  the  Government, 
and  I  realize  that  we  were  not  that  efficient,  and  nor  are  we  now  I 
suppose,  in  getting  timely  data,  really  timely  data.  But  that  is  the 
way  it  looks.  It  is  a  downslide,  and  I  think  that  is  the  central  point 
we  are  making  about  student  aid  information. 

And  we  have  some  quite  specific  suggestions  which  have  to  do 
with  getting  the  information  out  in  a  timely  way.  And  there  is  one 
subpoint  to  that,  if  I  may  urge  on  the  Chair  and  the  committee. 
The  decisions  that  those  students  make  and  their  families  make 
are  really  beginning  to  be  made  long  before  the  12th  grade.  It  is  a 
whole  series  of  decisions,  as  Mr.  Jeffords  was  pointing  out,  really  in 
a  way  that  go  back  to  the  eighth,  ninth  grade.  Not  only  for  family 
financing,  but  for  the  decision  to  go  to  postsecondary  at  all.  And  if 
we  are  dealing  with  the  disadvantaged  and  the  minorities— and  I 
am  sorry  for  that  clumsy  language— if  we  are  dealing  with  that,  we 
have  got  to  go  back  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade.  And  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  information  about  financial  aid  does  not  get  that  there 
at  a  time  when  the  student  can  decide  what  program  to  take,  and 
that  program  is  what  leads  on,  you  know,  9th,  10th  grade,  11th, 
and  so  forth. 

Now,  at  the  present  time,  according  to  the  data  I  have,  on  this 
purpose,  the  executive  branch,  the  Department  of  Education,  is 
spending  under  half  a  million  dollars  this  current  fiscal  year  on  in- 
formation-related activities,  which  as  I  understand  it  is  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  total  allocations  for  student  financial  aid.  By  the 
way,  a  significant  portion  I  am  told  is  allocated  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  posters,  and  I  am  about  to  show  you  two  of 
them.  The  first  one  was  what,  about  1980  or  something?  Which  is  a 
poster  intended  to  get  the  word  around,  and  I  presume  for  high 
schools  and  the  like. 

By  thft  way,  it  might  interest  you,  possibly  amuse  you,  if  I  ask 
Linda  to  show  the  second  one,  which  was— -Mary,  how  about  you 
holding  it  up  for  the  eager  audience?  The  second  one  is  last  year  or 
the  year  before,  which  1  thitnk  doesn't  give  the  same  tone,  if  I  may 
say  so,  as  to  what  the  purpose  of  this  enterprise  is. 

But  you  know  what  the  concern  is— the  problem  is:  Are  those 
posters  getting  into  the  places  where  they  need  to,  in  the  junior 
high  schools?  Frankly,  I  don't  know.  And  if  the  second  one  is  get- 
ting there,  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  create  enthusiasm  in  the 
group  that  we  are  looking  for. 

So  we  have  some  specific  suggestions,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  are 
on  page  6  of  my  testimony,  suggesting  that  the  amount  of  a  half 
million  dollars  in  the  Secretary's  budget  go  up  to  at  least  $5  mil- 
lion, which  in  the  world  I  live  in  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  over  there  I 
think  it  is  simply  a— it  is  a  clearing  of  the  throat  for  the  computer. 
Then  there  are  some  very  specific  suggestions  of  where  we  think 
the  Secretary  might  do  it.  Having  been  in  the  executive  branch, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  almost  embarrassed  to  put  in  these  details  be- 
cause of  clearness.  If  you  are  going  to  do  it,  you  can  do  it.  But  those 
are  at  least  suggestions. 
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Now,  Mr.  Jeffords,  if  I  may  return  to  the  independent  student 
issue.  We  are  making  a  suggestion  for  the  independent  student 
which  I  think  meets  only  part  of  what  you  were  saying.  We  have 
got  a  suggestion  in  this  text  which  I  think  comes  under  the  head- 
ing of  tightening  up.  And  you  will  see  on  chart — excuse  me — table 
5  the  latest  data  we  could  get,  and  since  the  office  consists  of— page 
31,  I  am  sorry.  Page  31,  Rick.  I  don't  know,  she  is  reading  off  the 
wrong  thing.  Table  5,  anyway. 

It  is  an  effort  first  to  analyze  what  the  data  is.  And  what  is  obvi- 
ously happening,  and  I  guess  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
and  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  them,  probably  the  whole  struc- 
ture— and  I  indicated  before  it  is  a  complicated  structure  of  State 
and  private,  public  and  private  and  other  institutions — is  tighten- 
ing up  some  already  on  trying  to  avoid — I  am  going  to  use  old- 
fashioned  words— the  cheaters.  Sorry,  but  that  is  sort  of  an  old- 
fashioned  way  of  saying  it.  And  what  we  are  proposing  is  that  we 
go  to  22  and  under,  which  you  will  notice  on  that  table  hits  a 
pretty  high  percentage.  And  then  they  have  got  to  go  through  it 
after — it  is  22  and  over,  isn't  it?  Twenty-two  and  over.  Then  they 
would  become  independent  students.  Now  obviously  there  are  prob- 
lems in  there. 

And  I  think  you  have  put  your  finger  on  it,  Mr.  Jeffords.  I  am 
departing  from  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  apologize.  But  I 
think  you  have  put  your  finger  on  it.  The  United  States,  as  I  hear 
what  you  are  saying  and  if  I  may  put  it  in  my  own  words,  has  de- 
cided, unlike  any  ether  nation  in  the  world,  that  parents  are  re- 
sponsible at  least  for  the  substantial  part  of  the  undergraduate 
education  of  their  children.  I  happen  to  think  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  But  then  when  you  cut  across  some  line,  where  do  they  get 
off  the  line?  Where  is  the  nice  clean  line?  We  are  suggesting  that 
the  clean  line  be  that  age. 

We  have,  obviously,  some  exceptions  that  you  will  notice  we  put 
in  here  on  page— somewhere — page  8,  I  think,  which  I  think  are 
the  ones  that  you  would  expect  us  to  put  in.  At  any  rate,  we  sug- 
gest you  might  think  about  this  as  part  of  the  tightening  up,  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  points  you  made.  I,  obviously,  am  not  compe- 
tent to  speak  about  a  tax  issue  as  it  might  help,  and,  by  the  way, 
on  bath  sides  of  that  issue.  Only  I  do  ask,  in  view  of  my  age,  do  be 
careful  about  putting  the  bite  on  grandparents,  will  you,  because  I 
have  got  them  in  college  now.  That  is  the  suggestion  we  got  there. 
And  the  Chair  was  good  enough  to  ask  us  to  make  one,  that  is 
what  we  got. 

On  need  analysis,  which  I  understand  is  not  a  peaceful  topic 
these  days,  I  have  got  an  introduction  carefully  explaining  how  the 
coalition  got  to  where  it  was  by  being  kicked  on  various  sides  and 
where  we  now  are.  We  do  have  a  suggestion,  and  we  are  trying  to 
explain  why  we  understand  the  Congress  wants  to  get  a  need  anal- 
ysis system  that  is  consistent  and  manageable.  And  we  do  have  a 
suggestion  which  is  to  be  found  on  pages  9  and  10.  May  I  make  a 
general  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman?  And  I  suppose  I  am  pos- 
sibly belatedly  going  back  to  my  past  in  the  executive  branch. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  really  return  to  some  features  that  you 
put  in  in  1980.  Really  establishing  a  set  of  standards  rather  than 
attempting  too  detailed  a  prescription,  and  then  requiring  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Education  to  consult  with  the  various  partners,  particu- 
larly States,  private  sources,  and  the  like,  to  get  into  this.  And  we 
are  fairly  specific  on  that. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  am  coming  to  the  end.  We  are  sug- 
gesting something  about  which  I  think  anybody  who  has  been  in 
Washington,  certainly  I  should  think  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
have  some  serious  doubts — another  one  of  these  damned  advisory 
committees.  I  have  served  on  several  of  thorn.  Not  private,  I  mean 
public  ones — libraries  and  other  things— and  I  think  I  have  some 
sense  of  the  frustration  that  exists  on  those  things.  We  are  facing  a 
problem  as  I  see  it  in  which  the  Congress  not  only  has — as  your 
whole  record  shows,  you  have  been  seeking  information  on  these 
topics  for  a  long^  time.  And  one  of  the  problems,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  the  dependability  of  the  information,  and  second,  the  dependabil- 
ity of  the  analysis.  And  I  have  been  trying—  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  been  trying— to  give  as  detached  information  as  we  can,  but 
we  are  a  little  outfit;  and  furthermore,  to  a  degree,  we  represent 
those  with  interest  Can't  help  it.  That  is  the  nature  of  my  job. 

So  what  we  have  suggested  here  is  realJy  an  adaptation.  And 
other  members  of  your  committee,  as  well  as  yourself,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  know  an  awful  lot  more  about  this  than  I  do,  because  we 
are  taking  a  model — well,  not  taking  a  model,  we  are  suggesting 
that  you  study  a  model  taken  on  the  health  side,  on  the  health  care 
side,  where  a  number  of  comparable  factors  were  involved  I  think: 
Rising  costs,  problems  of  the  analysis  of  data,  problems  of  technolo- 
gy and  its  impact  on  costs  and  performance,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things.  And  there  is  a  thing  to  which  specific  reference  is  made  in 
my  testimony  on  pages  11  and  12,  something  referred  to  as 
ProPAC,  which  is  being  used  in  the  medical  care  system. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  be  a  pre- 
cise analogy.  I  mean,  that  would  be  silly.  But  I  do  think  there  are 
two  things  about  it  that  might  interest  you.  But  advisory,  I  don't 
care  what  you  call  it  obviously.  Above  all,  it  should  not,  in  my 
judgment— and  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  frank  statement— it 
should  not  be  within  a  Government  agency.  Should  not  be.  It 
should  be  reporting  to  the  Congress,  and  should  be  so  established 
that  the  Congress  has  confidence  in  its  membership. 

The  way  this  ProPAC  thing  was  done  was  by  having— am  I 
right?— the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technical  Assistance  [OTA]  do 
the  appointing.  That  is  the  group  that— the  membership  appoint- 
ing. These  would  be  part-time  people  I  presume  with  a  staff.  I  don't 
think  it  is  very  expensive. 

The  problem  is  to  get  to  the  Congress  an  information  and  analy- 
sis not  only  of  the  things  that  are  now— if  I  may  say  so,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— now  in  the  student  aid  delivery  problems,  but  also  what  may 
be  coming.  And  some  of  those  I  think  are  highly  technical  issues.  A 
lot  of  them  are  financing  issues,  and  Eiome  of  them  are  pricing 
issues.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  think  that  you  may  want  to  have  the 
data  collection — not  collection,  excuse  me — analysis,  the  data  anal- 
ysis— done  in  the  manner  that  you  would  have  confidence  in. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  right  way  of  doing 
it.  Maybe  there  is  a  better  way  of  doing  it.  I  am  just  trying  to  re- 
spond to  the  problem  that  I  have  thought  I  have  sensed  in  the  last 
3  or  4  years  as  best  I  can  with  the  profound  sympathy — with  the 
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view  that  we  have  got  enough  advisory  committees  around  this 
town  and  what  do  we  need  another  one  for.  So  I  don't  care  what  it 
is.  I  would  just  as  soon  call  it  an  analysis  committee  or  data  analy- 
sis or  something  like  that,  but  for  the  use  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  very  patient  with  me  and  I  have 
gone  way  over  my  time.  Sorry. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Francis  Keppel  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Francis  Keppel,  Chairman,  Na;\:  wal  Student  Aid 
Coalition,  Washington,  DC 

nr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  several  asoects  of  the 
reauthorization  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended.     I  am  accompanied  by  Linda  Berkshire,  staff  Director 
of  the  National  student  Aid  Coalition. 

I  was  invited  to  testify  today  in  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition.     The  Coalition  consists  of 
thirty-seven   (37)  national  organizations  and  association  with  a 
common  interest  in  student  financial  aid  programs  and  Dolicies 
?Soifivf  (5)  Public  ambers.    Since  its  formal  establishment  in 
1981,  the  Coalition  has  served  as  a  voluntary  m-.}  ;f    nism  for  a 
variety  of  interest  groups  to  identify  issues,  foC-s  their 
perspectives  and  concerns,  and  to  as?'    <    »n  coordinating  the 
development  of  national  student  aid  -  .Ucj.::3  among  federal  and 
state  agencies  and  institutions  of       .  v-r  education. 

We  are  concerned  primarily  witi".  -  affecting  the 

"partnership*  involved  in  the  funding  vtJ.-  delivery  of  student 
financial  aid.     These  issues  include  the  coordination  of  the 
systems  by  which  financial  aid  is  delivered  to  states, 
institutions,  and  individual  studsnts;  the  orinciples  by  which 
that  aid  is  administered  in  such  areas  as  timing,  forms, 
definitions,   and  public  information  programs;  and  the  development 
of  standards  by  which  financial  ;ieed  will  be  measured. 

I  have  included  as  an  attachment  a  statement  of  the  National 
Student  Aid  Coalition's  history,  purpose,  functions,  and  member 
organizations . 

On  April  30  of  this  year  the  Coalition  submitted  to  you, 
nr.  Chairman,  and  to  Mr.  Coleman  the  recommendations  of  our  Task 
Force  on  Reauthorization  for  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.     We  indicated  at  the  time  we  submitted  this  document  to  you 
tnat  the  proposals  were  developed  by  a  task  force  of  the 
Coalition  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  a  consensus  of 
our  member  organizations.     This  caveat  bears  repeating  and 
deserves  explanation. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  such  coalitions,  we  work  toward 
the  development  of  positions  that  can  be  commonly  advanced  and 
supported.     In  this  case,  while  there  was  unanimity  among  the 
majority  of  those  represented  on  the  Task  Force,  not  all  the 
recommendations  were  embraced  by  the  full  Coalition.  None, 
however,  were  wholly  disowned,  which,  for  a  coalition,  is  not 
bad. 

My  formal  remarks  today  focus  on  five  (5)  of  the  Coalition's 
suggestions.     These  recommendations  reflect  a  basic  concern  that 
more  can  be  done  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  federal  student 
aid  programs— the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  students.  To 
the  extent  that  this  objective  has  not  yet  been  met,  we  suggest 
how  the  student  aid  programs  and  delivery  systam  migut  be 
improved  in  order  to  move  further  toward  equal  oooortunity. 
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lie  believe  that  for  th^  national  protfraji  of  student  aid 
to  work  effectively,  each  of  the  part'.K'ilpaCtCs  must  hold  up  their 
end  of  the  bargain.     The  national  pr  «if  student  financial 

assistance  is  characterized  by  multipiO  oiioviders  and  delivery 
svstems.     Contributions  from  students  anc.  their  families  join 
with  funds  from  the  federal  governner-v  .  ? vates,  postsecondary 
institutions  and  business  and  industry  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  needy  students.     The  provision  ft  medical  care  for 
some  of  our  population  might  be  comparably  characterized,  though 
the  cost  to  the  federal  government  is,  of  course,  far  greater 
than  the  cost  of  student  aid. 

V7e  know  from  recent  experience  that  each  cf  the  partners 
depends  on  the  others  for  timely  action  and  response  in  order  for 
this  nassive  system  to  function  reasonably.     T.7e  also  know  that 
when  decisions  are  delayed  or  arrived  at  in  isolation,  the 
effects  compound  and  the  results  are  chaotic  for  students  and 
parents  in  need  of  information. 

Several  of  our  recommendations  reflect  our  concern  that  the 
importance  of  this  funding  partnership  not  be  underestimated  in 
the  development  of  federal  student  aid  policy. 

With  this  background,  let  me  turn  now  to  our  proposals. 
I    Master  Calendar 

The  system  by  whi^h  financial  assistance  from  varied  sources 
reaches  eligible  students  is  a  complicated  and  cooperative 
effort.     While  the  federal  government  is  by  far  the  largest 
single  provider  of  direct  student  aid,  it  does  not  and  cannot 
operate  alone  in  this  arena.     Since  the  federal  government 
oredominates  as  a  funding  partner,  and  since  fed*:--*?,  student  aid 
forms  the  foundation  for  other  sources  of  f inane,, )  assistance, 
decisions  at  the  federal  level  which  initiate  the  delivery  cycle 
each  year  directly  arfect  the  operations  and  policies  of  all 
others  involved  in  the  process. 

The  student  aid  programs  have  been  a  source  of  tension  and 
struggle  betv/een  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  In 
recent  years,  the  operation  of  the  programs  has  been 
characterized  hy  delays  and  last-ninute  decisions  affecting 
orogram  rules  and  eligibility.     This  pattern  Of  instability  has 
reduced  significantly  t"ss  effectiveness  of  the  aid  programs  in 
achieving  their  stated  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  help  ensure  an  orderly  process  in  providing 
financial  aid  to  *li<ji::>le  students,  our  recommendations  would 
establish  in  s?.atute~a  "Master  Calendar"  that  ssts  forth  a 
schedule  for  the  completion  of  major  decisions  and  tas!;s  in  the 
annual  student  aid  delivery  cycle.     This  "faster  Calendar" 
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includes  specific  deadlines  for  the: 

o        development  and  distribution  of  student  aid  application 
forms 

o        notification  to  institutions  of  campus-based  program 
eligibility  and  funding  allocations" 

o        publication  of  the  Family  Contribution  Schedule  and 
Payment  Schedule  for  Pell  Grants 

To  help  ensure  adherence  to  the  timetable,  failure  to 
meet  the  deadlines  prescribed  in  the  calendar  would  result  in 
Kritonsatis  adoption  of  the  prior  year's  procedures. 

The  Master  Calendar  would  thus  place  pressure  for  timely 
decisions  on  bcth  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress.  The 
administration,   to  the  extent  it  seeks  to  make  changes  in 
existing  procedures,  would  be  forced  to  allow  for  an  orderly 
consideration  of  the  potentia.'.  impact  of  such  changes  by  tl?e 
Congress  and  student  aid  providers  and  consumers.     Congress  would 
introduce  last  minute  changes  to  the  system  only  if  it  explicitly 
chose  to  ignore  the  calendar  requirements  it  had  previously 
enacted. 

We  are,  of  course,  not  suggesting  that  Congress  will  not  or 
should  not  change  its  policies  about  who  should  be  eligible  for 
federal  student  aid  or  for  how  much,     v/e  are  suggesting  that  suc.*i 
decisions,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  carrying  out  those 
decisions,  be  made  in  a  reasonable  and  timely  manner  so  that 
students  and  families  can  receive  and  count  on  the  information 
they  need  to  make  their  decisions  about  going  to  college. 

We  believe  that  the  provision  of  such  a  schedule  in 
legislation  is  necessary  and  appropriate  if  we  are  to  maintain 
reasonable  stability  and  predictability  in  the  administration  and 
delivery  of  these  program  funds. 

The  national  Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance 
recommended  this  master  calendar  in  its  report  to  the  Congress  on 
student  aid  delivery.     As  the  report  concluded: 

"The  national  Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance 
believes  that  the  agencies  within  the  federal  government 
that  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  student 
financial  aid  programs  must  take  responsibility  for 
maintaining  order  and  stability  within  the  orograms  and 
among  the  program  participants.     Tov/ard  this  end,  the 
Commission  is  convinced  that  a  schedule  for  the  completion 
of  major  tasks  in  the  delivery  process  will  add  the 
necessary  order  to  allow  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  programs,  avoid  unnecessary  cost*  to  the  oarticipan ts, 
and  reduce  confusion  among  the  partners  in  aid  delivery." 
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IX    Student  Aid  Inf ocmation 

MoT-  Chairman,  we  are  troubled  by  data  we  have  seen  (much 
which  has  been  raade  available  to  the  Committee)  that  sugges-; 
strongly  that  she  goat  cf  equal  access  to  educational  opportunity 
h^.s  not  been  achieved. 

There  is  now  evidence  that  participation  'ay  minorities 
an«5  the  disadvantaged  In  postsecondary  education  rose  between 
1965  *nd  197S,  bat  &»s  fallen  off  since  then.    Vou  recently  heard 
testimony  from  Dr.  Arnold  Mitchem  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education  Otr^ortunity  As  facia  tions.  in  vhich  he*  cited  data  from  a 
recent  report  entitled  Student  Aid  and.  Minority  Snrollmery  in 
Higher  Education.1    As  Dr.  MxtcEen  indicated i  ' 

•Declines  in  enrollment  of  minority  and  low-income  student,! 
have  reached  such  proportions  that  they  have  attracted 
notice  in  the  media,  including  the  VTashington  Post  and 

Wall  Street  Journal  enrollment  of  college-eligible  18--'1 

year  olds  from  families  with  incomes  below  $10,000  is  down 
17%  since  1978;  enrollment  of  Black  students  is  dov/n  11%. 
Enrollment  of  Hispanic  students  has  also  declined,  although 
less  dramatically." 

Less  than  adequate  funding  for  student  aid  programs 
presumably  is  one  reason  for  the  slowdown  in  progress  toward 
e&ual  opportunity.     Although  funding  for  student  aid  increased 
dramatically  over  the  past  two  decades — at  least  until  the  past 
several  years — it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  close  fully  the 
financial  gap  that  exists  among  different  socioeconomic  groups  in 
their  ability  to  afford  a  college  education.     Moreover,  recent 
efforts  to  spread  aid  dollars  among  a  broader  group  of  students 
appear  to  have  diluted  the  effect  of  that  these  programs  can 
have  on  the  lowest  inco-ne  groups. 

Eut  more  than  funding  is  involved  in  explaining  why  the 
representation  of  disadvantaged  and  minority  students  in 
postsecondary  education  has  actually  declined  in  recent  years. 

Another  key  reason  is  that  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the 
student  aid  programs  are  frequently  not  aware  of  their 
eligibility. 

The  Coalition  recently  issued  a  report  entitled  Closing  the 
Information  Gap:  Ways  to  Improve  Student  Awareness  of  Financial 
Aid  Opportunities.     The  major  concern  identified  in  this  report 
is  that  information  on  student  aid  often  doss  not  roach  the 
individuals  who  most  need  the  aid — disadvantaged,  minority,  and 
non- traditional  students. 

^  John  Lee  et.~al.,  Student  Aid  and  Minority  Enrollment  in  Higher 
Education,  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  anci 
Universities,  Washington.  O.C.,  1985 
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Accurate,  complete,  and  up-to-date  information  oj\  student 
aid  opportunities  is  not  easy  to  come  by  in  the  innes  cifcies  and 
other  communities  where  there  are  high  concentrations  al  ninority 
.ind  disadvantaged  students.     Aggravating  the  problem  the 
information  that  is  made  available  is  not  provided  in  the  early 
high  school  years  when  students  must  decide  whether  or  not  to 
take  college  preparatory  courses.     For.  vast  numbers  of  these 
students,   it  is  often  the  case  of  "too  little,  too  late." 

For  older  students  seeking  further  education  or  those 
beginning  postsecondary  education  after  years  of  employment  or 
raising  a  family,  the  problem  is  somewhat  different".     They  have 
difficulty  finding  out  about  existing  opportunities  for  financial 
aid  primarily  because  they  are  not  in  the  high  schools  where 
information  is  most  available. 

Several  of  the  suggestions  found  in  the  report  are  directed 
at  colleges  and  universities,  secondary  schools,  states,  and  the 
private  sector.     We  believe  that  they  bear  their  share  of 
responsibility  for  improving  information  efforts  to  reach  those 
students  that  are  not  bain?  well  served  by  the  current  system. 

Sut  we  also  suggest  that  the  federal  government  can  and  must 
do  more  if  it  is  to  pave  the  way  for  the  opportunities  it  hopes 
to  provide  through  student  assistance.     It  seems  obvious,  but 
students  must  be  aware  of  available  opportunities  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

The  current  effort  is  less  than  encouraging.     The  Department 
of  Education  is  spending  under  one-half  million  dollars  in 
FY  1985  on  information-related  activities — this  represents  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  (.006%)  of  FY85  Title  IV  student 
aid  appropriations.     Of  that  amount,  a  significant  portion  is 
allocated  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  posters,  such  as 
these  Chat  I  am  about  to  show  you.     The  poster  on  my  left  was 
produced  in  1980;  the  one  on  the  right  was  the  last  to  be 
produced  by  the  Department  and  was  distributed  nationally  in 
1983.     You  may  notice  a  slightly  different  tone  to  the  message 
being  conveyed. 

The  1980  "Study  Money"  poster  is  clearly  designed  to 
encourage  students  to  apply  for  federal  assistance.     The  poster 
entitled  "How  Mot  To  Get  Federal  Student  Aid"  may  not  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

Some  of  the  Department's  efforts  are  devoted  to  information 
for  Spanish-speakinc  students;  that,  however,  appears  to  be 
limited  to  a  Spanish  version  of  the  federal  application  form, 
ttost  importantly,   this  effort  stops  short  of  the  actual 
eligibility  notification.     Student  eligibility  reports  in  the 
Pell  G~?.nt  program  are  always  in  Snglish,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  student  completed  3  Spanish-version  application. 
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Given  the  evidence,  I  believe  there  is  strong  argument 
for  change.     In  an  initial  effort  to  address  these  concerns,  we 
recommend  the  following  initiatives: 

o        Expanding  on  the  authority  provided  in  the  I960 
amendments,  the  Secretary  should  be  required  to 
contract  for  the  purpose  of  providing  early  information 
and  other  pre-eligibility  services  to  assist 
prospective  students  and  parents  in  gauging  financial 
aid  opportunities. 

o        The  Secretary  should  be  required  to  prepare  and  publish 
annually  a  plan  for  producing  and  disseminating 
information  on  federal  student  aid  programs. 

o        55  million  should  be  allocated  eacti  year  from  the 
Department's  operating  budget  to  fund  programs  or 
projects  identified  in  the  plan,  with  an  emphasis  on 
disseminating  information  tra: 

o        disadvantaged,  minority,  and  handicapped 
individuals ; 

o        junior  high  school  students  and  parents; 

o        adults  and  non-traditional  learners; 

o        geographically  isolated  or  rural  communities; 

o        individuals  from  otht;r  groups  whe  may  be  under- 
represented  in  postsecondary  education;  and 

o        individuals  who  normally  serve  as  counselors, 
teachers,  or  service  providers  to  persons 
interested  in  obtaining  postsecondary  education. 

o        The  Secretary  shcu^  -2  required  to  restore  and 

publicize  the  nati*  -  toll-free  number  for  the 

provision  of  student  aid  information  to  the 
oublic-at- large. 

Ill     Independent  Student 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  appeared  before  this  Committee  in 
October  of  1983,  we  were  asked  specifically  to  provide  a 
recommendation  on  the  definition  of  the  self-supporting  student 
for  purposes  of  federal  stuf*?nt  aid  eligibility  and  for  any 
suoporting  data.     We  suggested  a  revised  definition  at  that  time. 
VJe  now  have  a  new  recommendation,  and  we  are  also  submitting 
updated  data  on  the  distribution  of  federal  studont  aid  among 
dependent  and  independent  students  for  the  Committee's 
information. 
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The  most  current  information  available  from  the  Department 
of  Education  is  appended  to  this  testimony.     Appendix  A  shows  tha 
distribution  of  dependent  and  independent  students  among  eligible 
applicants  in  the  peli  Grant  program  from  1976  through  academic 
year  1933-84.     Tho  chart  also  breaks  down  the  independent  g.t&iTO 
'ziy  age. 

While  the  eligible  independent  students  now  represent  over 
50  percent  of  the  total  pool  of  eligible  applicants,  please  note 
that  the  increase  is  in  the  category  of  students  over  30  years 
old.     The  number  of  eligible  independent  students  22  years  old 
and  under  continues  to  decline. 

Similar  information  is  provided  for  the  campus-based 
programs  in  Appendix  3.  There  was  a  sizeable  increase  in  1982-83 
in  the  percentage  of  independent  undergraduate  students  receiving 
camous-based  funds.  However,  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not 
greater  numbers  of  older  students  participating  in  these  programs 
account  for  the  shift  since  data  on  the  ages  of  recipients  is  not 
AvaiVble. 

Data  from  Jacob  Stampen's  recent  report  on  Student  Aid  and 
Public  Higher  Education  is  most  illustrative.     Comparing  the  age 
distribution  of  dependent  and  independent  aid  recipients  in 
1981-82  and  1983-84,   the  report  shows  a  sharp  drop  in  the  number 
of  independent  recipients  in  the  youngest  age  category — 21  and 
under.     Again,   the  increase  is  found  in  the  percentage  of 
independent  students  between  the  ages  of  25  and  40.  This 
information  is  attached  as  Appendix  c. 

V?hile  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  independent  students 
participating  in  the  federal  student  aid  programs  have  risen,  it 
is  clear  from  the  available  data  that  the* pattern  of 
participation  has  also  changed — these  are  students  who  are 
beyond  the  age  of  what  i^  refer:  >d  to  as  the  "traditional" 
college  student. 

There  is,  of  course,  con**;. cluing  concern  among  student  aid 
professionals  and  policyr.aksi.  -;,  that  the  current  independent 
student  ?r*€ inition  lends  itself  to  abus?  by  parents  of  means  who 
find  it  relatively  easy  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for 
financing  tlioir  children's  education  to  the  taxpayer."  Indeed, 
the  basic  elements  incorporated  in  the  current  three-»w\: 
definition  haven't  changed  much  since  1959.     And,  perhaps  of  most 
importar.ee,   two  of  the  three  parts  of  the  definition's  "test"  of 
independence  are  unverif iable . 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  proposed  a  new,  statutory 
definition  that  would  eliminate  the  terms  ''independent"  and 
"dependent"  and  would  establish  rev?  criteria  for  determining 
•./hich  students  should  bo  required  'Co  p/ovidc  parental  financial 
information  v;hen  applying  for  federal  aid. 
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Under  the  proposed  definition,  undergraduate  students  under 
22  years  of  age  on  July  1  of  a  given  award  year  would  be  required 
to  provide  parental  financial  data  on  the  application  form  in 
order  to  determine  the  expected  family  contribution.  Exceptions 
would  be  made  for  students  who  are: 

o  orphans  or  wards  of  the  court; 

o  married; 

o  not  married,  but  have  legal  dependents; 

o  veterans  of  the  Armed  Services;  or 

o  enrolled  in  programs  of  graduate  or  professional  study. 

*We  believe  that  this  definition  reinforces  the  basic  premise 
which  holds  that  parents  have  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to 
the  costs  of  their  children's  education  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  able.     Further,  the  definition  proposed  does  not  require 
parental  information  from  students  who,  most  would  agree,  do  not 
or  should  not  have  reason  to  e:«pect  any  degree  of  parental 
support . 

IV    Need  Analysis 

Mr .  Chairman,   in  our  invitation  to  testify  before  the 
Committee  today,  you  asfced  us  specifically  to  present  our  views 
on  need  analysis.  submitted  as  part  of  our  legislative 

recommendations  language  suggesting  a  new  section  482  which  would 
establish  a  now  need  analysis  system  for  determining  eligibility 
for  federal  student  assistance.     I  will  address  that  proposal  in 
just  a  moment.. 

First,   I  want  to  describe  briefly  the  Coalition's  role  in 
developing  and  helping  to  maintain  the  standards  by  which 
financial  need  is  measured  for  the  majority  of  student  assistance 
programs . 

Over  ten  years  ago,   there  was  convened  a  national  Task 
Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems.     The  task  force,  which  brought 
together  a  variety  of  expertise  in  the  fitild  of  student  aid, 
worked  for  some  time  in  an  effort  to  encourage  improvements  in 
the  delivery  of  financial  aid.     Among  its  primary 
recommendations,   the  task  force  urged  the  two  national  need 
analysis  service  agencies        the  American  College  Testing  program 
and  the  College  Scholarship  Service  —  to  work  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  standard  of  measuring  family  ability 
to  pay  for  college  costs. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Task  Force  recommendations,  a  single 
standard  of  determining  need  was  agreed  to.     This  standard  is 
known  as  the  Uniform  Methodology. 

The  Uniform  »iethodology  is  currently  the  primary  system  used 
for  determining  eligibility  for  the  federal  student  aid  programs, 
with  the  exception  of  Pell  Grants.     Moreover,   the  Department  of 
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Education  uses  the  Uniform  Methodology  as  a  benchmark  for 
establishing  which  other  need  analysis  systems  may  be  used  for 
distributing  federal  aid  to  undergraduate  students.     In  addition, 
the  Uniform  Methodology  is  used  for  most  assistance  av/arded 
through  institutional  sources,  and  forty  states  currently 
use  the  Methodology  for  the  programs  they  fund  and  administer. 

Each  year  the  Methodology  is  examined  and  updated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Coalition  and  its  Committee  on  Heeds  Assessment 
and  Delivery  (COrJAD).     This  annual  review  process  is  governed  by 
a  calendar  that  allows  for  extensiva  debate  and  review  by  all 
parties  involved  in  the  student  aid  process.     For  these  reasons, 
the  Uniform  Methodology  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "consensus 
methodology. " 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  Uniform  Methodology  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Coalition  in  response  to  a  number  of 
requests  for  a  nontechnical  description  of  the  Methodology.  VJe 
have  made  this  paper  available,  Mr.  Chairman,   to  each  of  the 
Subcommittee  members. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  that  been  involved 
or  associated  with  this  process  would  say  that  it  has  worked 
rather  well.     Most  would  argue  that  the  process  has  allowed  the 
Methodology  to  remain  sensitive  to  changing  economic  conditions 
while  incorporating  principles  that  serve  the  common  objective  of 
making  aid  available  to  those  most  in  need. 

We  also  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  Congress  has  become 
increasingly  interested  in  decisions  leading  to  the  extermination 
of  student  eligibility  under  the  Title  IV  programs.     This  was 
evidenced  most  ?,j*.plicitly  in  the  1980  amendments  in  which  the 
Congress  raandiv-.       the  development  of  a  single  method  of  need 
analysis  for  •  v-.ermining  student  eligibility  for  federal  student 
aid  funds. 

Me  understand  that  the  Congress  v/as  not  only  cc   *cned  with 
consolidating  and  simplifying  need  analysis  for  the  io^eral 
Tro»jrams,  but  also  with  strengthening  its  oversight  over  program 
eligibility.     Key  to  Congress'  actions  in  1920,  as  I  understand 
it,  was  the  authority  to  review  the  schedule  of  family 
contributions  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  to  exercise,  when 
appropriate,  a  resolution  of  disapproval.     New  concerns  are 
now  evident  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  Chad ha  decision 
restricting  Congress'  use  of  the  legislative  veto. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  the  task  force  has  suggested 
a  possible  way  to  approach  a  single  system  o£  need  analysis  for 
Title  IV  funds  (other  than  SSIG)  which  incorporates  alL  elements 
and  procedures  into  the  Higher  Education  Act,   limiting  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  annually  adjust  for  inflation. 

This  rscomnendation  represents  an  attempt  to  identify  the 
factors  that  should  be  included  in  a  federal  need  analysis 
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system.     The  task  force  tried  to  develop  a  system  that  meets  the 

concerns  of  the  Congress  while  retaining  features  of  the  Uniform 

Methodology.     It  may  be  best  viewed  as  a  beginning  point  for 
further  discussion. 

I  should  add  that  there  are  those  that  remained  concerned 
that  a  single,  federally-prescribed  need  analysis  system  will 
lead  to  a  proliferation  of  separate  systems  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  institutions  and  states  that  may  not  be  addressed* in  the 
adoption  of  a  federal  standard.     Some  also  argue  that  a  statutory 
system,  which  would,  by  definition,  require  legislative  amendment 
to  modify,  will  quickly  become  unresponsive  and  outdated. 

To  address  these  concerns,  the  Congress  may  want  to  return 
to  two  features  of  the  1980  amendments: 

1.  a  set  of  standards  rather  than  a  detailed 
prescription . 

The  Congress  set  to  statute  the  basic  criteria  which 
would  be  used  in  determining  expected  family 
contributions.     The  Congress  did  not  legislate  taxation 
rates  or  other  specific  values  which  would  be  assigned 
to  the  elements  of  the  nfied  analysis  system. 

2,  requiring  the  Secretary  to  consult  with  other  agencies 
and  organizations  involved  in  the  student  aid  process 
when  developing  the  family  contribution  schedule. 

In  this  connection,   the  Committee  may  wish  to  consider 
the  suggestion  to  establish  a  national  advisory 
committee . 

V National  Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial  Assistance 

As  I  emphasized  in  the  introduction  to  my  testimony  today, 
the  national  program  of  student  financial  assistance  is  not  only 
a  program  of  the  federal  government.     Although  the  federal 
government  has  become  over  time  the  dominant  partner  in  the 
funding  of  student  assistance,  federal  funds  are  complemented  by 
billions  of  dollars  in  aid  provided  by  states,  colleges  and 
universities,  credit  institutions,  and  multiple  private  and 
community  sources,   (see  Appendix  D) 

The  efficient  and  effective  delivery  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  student  assistance  to  millions  of  students  each  year  relies 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  cooperation  and  collaboration  of  the 
various  providers  and  administrators.     Without  such  a 
partnership,  and  without  the  involvement  of  the  partners  at  the 
ievel  of  policy  development,  the  system  simply  could  not  work. 

A  voluntary  partnership  of  sorts  has  existed  for  years. 
There  are  tines  when  it  has  worked  quite  well,  especially  in 
fostering  communication  among  all  the  partners.     At  other  times, 
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it  seems  to  have  proved  relatively  ineffective,  esoecially  at 
breaking  impasses  that  have  threatened  disruption  In  the  process 
of  delivering  aid  to  students. 

Further,   this  Committee  is  considering  as  part  of  the 
reauthorization  of  Title  IV  major  changes  to  need  analysis 
standards,  criteria  for  program  eligibility,  definitions 
affecting  student  eligibility,   the  provision  of  information,  the 
development  of  application  forms,  and  the  Secretary's  contract 
authority  to  process  applications  and  eligibility  reports. 
Changes  in  any  of  these  areas  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
workings  of  the  student  aid  delivery  system,  and,  in  particular, 
on  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  other  partners  and 
providers . 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  a  more  formal  mechanism  is  required. 
Therefore,  we  suggest  that  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Stude1'*  Assistance  be  established  to  serve  as  the  focal  point  for 
monitoring  and  improving  the  delivery  of  student  aid. 

Mr-  chairrr>an,   I  should  emphasize  that  this  recommendation 
differs  from  the  proposal  advanced  by  the  College  Board  in 
testimony  to  this  Committee  calling  for  a  National  Commission  on 
Student  Assistance  Standards. 

As  we  recommend  it,  the  Committee  would  be  advisory  to  the 
Congress.     Among  the  responsibilities  we  suggest;  would  be: 

o        to  provide  advice  and  guidance  to  the  Congress  on 

natters  of  student  aid  policy  and  practice  requiring 
technical  knowledge  and  expertise; 

o  to  monitor  the  delivery  of  federal  student  assistance 
programs  to  assure  coordination  with  other  government 
agencies  and  non-federal  aid  sources; 

o        to  recommend  to  the  Congress  data  collection  needs  and 
student  information  requirements  which  would  improve 
access  and  choice  for  students  eligible  for  aid" under 
Title  IV  programs; 

o        to  undertake  studies  on  the  instruction  of  the 
Congress . 

The  Advisory  Committee  should  not  and  cannot,  of  course,  be 
authorized  to  set  policy  on  its  own  as  to  family  contribution 
rates,  eligibility  standards,  or  other  matters  which  ar«  the 
responsibility  of  the  elected  officials  of  the  Congress  under 
existing  law.     The  Committee  could,  however,  make  recommendations 
on  these  matters. 

The  Congress  adopted  a  perhaps  comparable  a^oroach  in  the 
health  cars  area  v/hen  it  established  under  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1933  the  Prospective  Payment  ^gessnent  Commission, 
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known  as  "ProPAC".     The  problems  facing  the  Congress  at  that 
time,  as  I  understand  them,  included  rising  ccsts,  eligibility, 
need,  sources  of  non-federal  funds,   the  impact  of  technology,  and 
pricing.     Some  of  these  issues  now  seem  to  be  facing  student  aid. 
The  Committee  may  want  to  consider  the  ProPAC  model  as  it 
considers  the  merits  of  the  Coalition's  and  other  recommendations 
for  a  technical  advisory  committee. 

When  the  Congress  reformed  the  Medicare  program  payment 
method  for  hospital  services  in  1983,  it  therefore  recognized  the 
need  for  a  panel  of  medical  and  health  care  experts  to  study  the 
new  system  and  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  any  appropriate  changes  to  the  payment  system.     ProPAC  was 
created  as  an  independent  advisory  committee  to  carry  out  these 
functions . 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  was 
given  the  responsibility  to  select  and  appoint  the  Commission 
members.     OTA  is  also  required  to  report  annually  to  Congress  on 
t;.2  functioning  and  progress  of  the  Commission.     Commenting  on 
the  various  forms  of  medical-technology  assessment,   the  OTA 
Director  noted  in  a  recent  publication: 

"The  present  approach  is  characterized  by  multiple 
participants  from  the  public  and  private  sectors,  and  by 
uncoordinated  activities ....  the  result  is  an  overload  and 
confusion  among  decisionmakers  and  consumers. " 

ProPAC s  Chairman,  Stuart  Altman,   Dean  of  the  Florence 
Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare  at 
Branded s  University,  said  recently  of  the  Commission: 

"Th-»  -iOst  important  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  a  truly 
•.o.-.est  broker ..  .Someone  needs  to  play  the  role  of  bringing 
out  objective  information  in  order  for  the  political 
process  to  play  out      If  it  is  at  all  possible,  I  would  like 

the  commission  to  p  »y  that  role,   to  call  the  shots  on  their 

technical  merits..." 

y.r.  Chairman,   this  analogy,  of  course,  may  be  questioned. 
After  all,  the  Comraiss'toners  on  ProPAC  are  dealing  with  extremely 
technical  assessments  of  medical  practice  and  technology. 
Educational,  technology  has  scarcely  reached  a  high  level  of 
sophistication,  but  someday  it  may.     Ways  of  assessing  student 
need  and  "satisfactory  progress"  in  education,  as  in  ''ealth  care, 
may  require  continuing  technical  nalysis. 

A  parallel  may  therefore  exist  between  the  ProPAC  Commission 
and  what  we  are  recommending.  The  Committee  may  want  to  consider 
the  discussion  and  debate  leading  to  the  creation  of  ProPAC  as  it 
considers  the  merits  of  such  an  advisory  group. 

I  would  be  happy,  of  course,  to  try  to  answer  any  questions 
you  might  have. 
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APPENDIX  A 

PELL  (BASIC)  GRANT  PROGRAM 
ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS 


1976-J7     1977-7B     197B-79     1979-80        1980-81      1981-02         1982-83  1983-84 


Total  Eligible*  2,258,043    2,390,320    2,228,603    3,029,745      3,420,000      3,420,000      3,340,776  3,541,31 

1  Dependent      63.lt       58.1$       60.31       61.8$         57.01         54,91  51.71  49.51 

1  Independent      36.91       41.91       39.71       38.21         43.01         45.01  48.31  50.5$ 


AGE  DISTRIBUTION  ■  INDEPENDENT  ELICIBLSS 


11  yrs  and  under  32.1$  31.0$ 
23  yrs  -  ?3  yrs  47.8$  47.91 
Aver  30  yrs       20.1$  21.11 


29.8$ 

31,4$ 

30.4$ 

47.61 

45.6$ 

45.6$ 

22.6$ 

2J,0$ 

24.0$ 

30.71 

30,01 

28.4$ 

45.01 

45.0$ 

44.8:: 

24.21 

25.0$ 

26.81 

Source:  11,3,  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance 
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APPENDIX  B 


Campus  8ased  Student  Aid  Program  Recipients 
(UndupllcatedT 


Award  Year  Undergraduate      Undergraduate  Graduate  and      Less  than      Total  number  of      Total  dollars 

Dependent  Independent  Pro.  students     1/2  time       Recipients  awarded 


1974-75 

No.  of  Recipients  *  850,371 
$'s  Awarded     $  650,274,549 

256,353 
$227,695,732 

64,908 
$  78,029,714 

1, 

,171,632 

$  956,000,000 

1975-76 

$ 

1,424,616 
825,199,770 

333,470  (18X) 
$311,956,179  (25%) 

75,572 
$102,232,523 

1 

,833,658 

$1,239,388,472 

1976-77 

$ 

1,052,554 
788(939,502 

373,946  (24X) 
$302,603,887  (25X) 

78,784 
$115,114,048 

I, 

,505,284 

$1,206,657,437 

1977-78 

$ 

1,007,544 
841,377,258 

306,974  (20X) 
$333,950,520  (25X) 

205,155 
$153,863,425 

1, 

,519,673 

$1,329,191,203 

1978-79 

$ 

911,060 
882,559,078 

330,432  (24X) 
$361,378,375  (25X) 

128,329 
$158,194,686 

1, 

,369,821 

$1,402,132,139 

1979-80 

$ 

1,112,999 
974^42,123 

510,425  (27X) 
$415,498,456  (26X) 

234,960 
$195,014,836 

1, 

,858,384 

$1,585,355,415 

1980-81 

1,006,838 
$1,088,141,877 

375,823  (25X) 
$431,288,383  (25X) 

110,064 
$197,949,118 

554 
560,321 

1, 

,493,275 

$1,717,939,699 

1981-82 

1,026,347 
$1,011,144,870 

376,320  (24X) 
$391,525,529  (25l») 

104,304 
$156,536,269 

648 

530,930 

1, 

,507,619 

$1,559,737,598 

1982-83 

$ 

917,663 
995,033,263 

374,948  (28X) 
$403,557,669  (29X) 

83,031 
$157,006,595 

753 
383,306 

1. 

,376,395 

$1,555,980,833 

Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance 
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APPENDIX  C 


StUDEi 


7,  NT  AID 

AND 

PUBLIC  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

RECENT  CHANGES 

Jacob  0.  Stampen 
Department  of  Educational  Administration 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

with  assistance  from 
Roxanne  Wilkie  Reeves 
Wisconsin  Center  for  Education  Research 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 


The  American  C uracil  oa  Education 
The  American  Allocution  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 
The  American  Allocation  of  Sute  CoUegci  and  Duvcnnic* 
The  National  Auoriauan  of  Suit  UattCT*ities  *rwj  Cctm  CoJkp» 

March  19B3 
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31 


Table  5 

Agt  Distribution  of  Dependent  and  Independent  Aid  Recipients 

Dependent  Independent 

^&i-82    1983-84  1981-82  1983-84 

21  and  under                    79.6     76.2  19.2  15.9 

22~2*                                17.3      19.5  25.6  25.0 

25-30                                 2.5       3.6  31.6  33.4 

31-*°                                   .5         .5  18.1  20.0 

Over  41                                .1         .2  5.5  5.7 

Total                               100.0    100.0  100.0  100.0 
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APPENDIX  D 


Estimated  Student  Aid  by  Source,  1984-85  Academic  Year 
(Current  Dollars  in  Millions) 


Total  AM  Awarded  -  $18*040  miffloo 


Notes 

Bated  on  Tkbte  I. 

•  Includes  fcdenl  contnbuuora  to  SSIG.  Sociii  Security  education  benefits, 
and  aid  from  other  federally  supported  grant  and  loan  programs. 


Source:   The  College  Board,  Washington,  DC,  Trends  In  Student  Aid:    19B0  to  1 
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NATIONAL  STUDENT  AID  COALITION 


One  Dupont  Circle.  NW*  Suite  540  •  Washington.  DC  20036  » 1202)  775  94 1 5 


The  National  Student  Aid  Coalition 


History 


Until  the  mld-1970's ,  the  process  of  "governing"  student  financial  aid  was 
characterized  by  a  largely  Informal  give-and-take  of  responsibilities  and 
decision-making  authority.    The  Inception  of  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  Program  and  the  expansion  of  funding  of  other  Federal  and  state  aid 
programs  which  occurred  In  1972  brought  strains  to  the  delivery  system 
mechanism  and  called  Into  question  that  form  of  governance.    In  response  to 
those  strains,  the  postsecondary  educational  community  formed  the  National  Task 
Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems  to  focus  attention  on  Issues  concerning  the 
delivery  system,  development  of  consensus  solutions  to  those  Issues,  and 
advancement  of  those  solutions  for  consideration  and  Implementation  by  federal, 
state,  and  Institutional  policy  makers  and  administrators. 

The  Task  Force  was  Intentionally  and  formally  organized  for  a  fixed  time. 
When  that  time  expired.  It  recommended  that  Its  activities  be  continued  by  a 
"coalition"  sponsored  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States.    From  1975  to  1980,  the  Coalition  for  the 
Coordination  of  Student  Flnanlcal  Aid  represented  the  Interests  of  students, 
states,  and  postsecondary  Institutions  In  student  aid  delivery  system  Issues. 
An  Informal  and  voluntary  organization,  the  Coalition  Implemented  many  of  the 
Task  Force's  recommendation*  and  provided  advice  on  other  policy  and  procedural 
Issues  as  they  arose. 

Several  developments  In  the  late  1970' s  suggested  the  need  for  a  more 
formal,  organized  body  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Coalition  and  to  provide  for 
a  broad-based  mechanism  to  assert  Institutional,  consumer,  and  state  Interests 
both  In  delivery  system  and  policy  Issues  concerning  student  aid.  The 
formation  of  a  cabinet-level  Education  Department  and  the  consulting 
requirements  placed  on  the  Secretary  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980 
suggested  that  the  absence  of  a  recognized,  formally  constituted  body  would 
lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the  Coalition  In  student  aid  related  matters.  A 
series  of  d1scus:,-ons  led  to  the  reorganization  and  establishment  In  1981  of  an 
expanded  Nations'.  Student  Aid  Coalition,  funded  by  grants  from  both  The  Ford 
Foundation  and  t^e  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

Purpose  and  Functions 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  Is  to  provide  a  forum 
for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  associations  with  an  Interest  In  student 
financial  aid.    While  the  Intended  purpose  of  the  Coalition  Is  the  development 
of  consensus  among  the  postsecondary  community,  participation  In  the  Coalition 
does  not  Infringe  on  the  right  of  any  organization  or  Individual  to  take  a 
position  Independent  of  or  In  opposition  to  that  of  the  Coalition. 

The  general  functions  of  The  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  are: 

(1)    To  provide  a  mechanism  for  focusing  the  perspectives  and  concerns  of 
a  variety  of  Interested  groups  In  Identifying  Issues  and  effectively 
coordinating  national  student  aid  policies  among  Federal  and  state  agencies  and 
Institutions;  I  
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(2)  To  develop  and  maintain  the  desired  relationships  between  the  aid 
provided  by  different  funding  sources  and  the  aid  provided  through  different 
delivery  mechanisms; 

(3)  To  develop  and  maintain  the  standards  by  which  financial  need,  but 
not  necessarily  program  eligibility,  will  be  measured; 

(4)  To  formulate  mechanisms  for  coordination  of  the  systems  by  which  aid 
Is  delivered  to  states,  Institutions,  and  Individual  students  and  the 
principles  by  which  that  aid  Is  administered  In  such  areas  as  calendar,  forms, 
definitions,  public  Information  programs,  levels  of  staff,  etc.;  and, 

(5)  To  Identify  or  conduct  studies  evaluating  the  Impacts  of  student  aid 
on  students,  families,  Institutions,  states,  and  society. 

Organization 

The  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  currently  consists  of  a  representative 
of  each  of  the  member  organizations  and  six  public  members.  Additional 
organizations  may  be  approved  as  members  upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Coalition.   The  Chair  of  the  Coalition, 
currently  Mr.  Francis  Keppel ,  Is  elected  from  the  membership  to  serve  a  two* 
year  term. 

Committees 

The  Executive  Committee  reflects  the  broad  and  diverse  membership  of  the 
full  Coalition.    The  committee  serves  as  the  steering  and  administrative 
counsel  for  the  Coalition,  Identifies  Issues  for  consideration  of  the 
membership,  receives  reports  from  standing  and  ad  hoc  committees,  and 
formulates  the  agenda  for  the  meetings  of  the  Coalition.    The  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  are  listed  on  the  following  page. 

A  standing  Committee  on  Budget  and  Finance  oversees  operating  procedures, 
reviews  expenditures,  and  develops  budget  priorities.   The  Treasurer  of  the 
Coalition,  Dorothy  Cann  (Director,  Apex  Technical  School),  currently  chairs 
this  Committee. 

A  standing  Committee  on  Needs  Assessment  and  Del  1  very  reviews  annually  and 
develops  recommendations  to  update  the  Uniform  Methodology— the  "consensus 
methodology"  for  measuring  a  family's  ability  to  pay  for  postsecondary 
education.  The  Committee  also  serves  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  Issues 
and  concerns  related  to  the  delivery  of  student  aid.    The  Committee  Is  chaired 
by  John  Brugel ,  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

A  Task  Force  on  Reauthorization  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
soliciting,  reviewing ,  and  compiling  recommendations  for  changes  to  Title  IV 
(student  financial  assistance). of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 
The  work  of  the  Task  Force  Is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  technical 
modifications,  clarifications  and  refinements  within  the  current  structure  of 
the  statute.    Dallas  Martin,  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators,  Is  Chairman. 

A  Task  Force  on  Student  Earnings  Is  charged  with  compiling,  examining,  and 
evaluating  relevant  data  and  information  on  the  treatment  of  student  earnings 
In  the  Uniform  Methodology.    The  scope  of  the  Task  Force's  Inquiries  Includes, 
but  Is  not  limited  to,  the  earnings  of  dependent  students  during  the  academic 
year  and  during  periods  of  nonenrollment  and  the  total  sources  of  Income  for 
self-supporting  students.    The  Task  Force  has  distributed  a  preliminary  report 
and  will  present  Its  final  report  to  the  Coalition  In  November  of  1985. 
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National  Student  Aid  Coalition 


Member  Organizations 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers 

American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 

American  Association  of  Counseling  and  Development 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 

American  Association  of  University  Professors 

American  College  Testing  Program 

American  Council  on  Cosmetology  Education 

American  Council  on  Education 

Association  of  Advanced  Rabbinical  and  Talmudlc  Schools 

Association  of  American  Universities 

Association  of  Community  College  Trustees 

Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools 

Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities 

College  Scholarship  Service  Assembly  of  the  College  Board 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools  1n  the  United  States 

Education  Commission  of  the  States 

Educational  Testing  Service 

Graduate  and  Professional  Financial  Aid  Council 

Higher  Education  Assistance  Foundation 

National  Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors 

National  Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers 

National  Association  of  Health  Career  Schools 

National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 

National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs 

National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 

National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators 

National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators 

National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 

National  Coalition  of  Independent  College  and  University  Students 

National  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Associations 

National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan  Programs 

National  Education  Association 

National  Organization  of  Black  University  and  College  Students 

National  Student  Educational  Fund 

State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers  Association 

United  States  Student  Association 

United  Student  Aid  Fund 

Publ 1c  Members 

Frances  M.  Kelly  (IBM  Corporation) 
Francis  Keppel  (Harvard  University) 

Rafael  J.  Magallan  (Hispanic  Higher  Education  Coalition) 
Kenneth  Reeher  (Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency) 
Duane  C.  Scrlbner  (Dayton  Hudson  Corporation) 
Craig  Ulrlch  (Consumer  Banker's  Association) 

Executive  Committee 


Robert  Atwell  (ACE) 
Dorothy  Cann  (NATTS) 
Peter  Gossens  (NAICU) 
.Dan  Hall  (CSS) 
Mary  Haldane  (NASFAA) 


Francis  Keppel  (Chairman.  Public  Member) 
Dallas  Martin  (NASFAA) 
Arnold  Mitchem  (NCEOA) 
Kenneth  Reeher  (Public  Member) 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Martin. 

STATEMENT  OF  DALLAS  MARTIN,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  AD- 
M  INI  STRATORS 

Mr.  Martin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Jeffords.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators 
and  to  discuss  particularly  the  issues  of  need  analysis  and  the 
master  calendar. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recognition  that  many  families 
are  simply  unable  to  provide  necessary  funding  to  their  children, 
that  over  the  years  in  particular  this  committee  has  helped  to  de- 
velop many  worthwhile  programs  to  provide  student  assistance  to 
students.  Each  of  these  programs  have  been  developed  over  time 
with  different  purposes  in  mind  to  serve  different  types  of  students, 
and  each  of  them  subsequently  has  different  eligibility  criteria  and 
also  in  some  cases  different  ways  of  assessing  the  student  and/ or 
his  or  her  family's  ability  to  pay  for  that  postsecondary  education. 

In  the  early  days  of  operating  these  programs,  students  and  their 
parents  were  often  required  to  submit  numerous  applications,  and 
often  various  data,  in  order  to  have  their  eligibility  determined.  It 
was  not  unusual,  in  fact,  for  a  single  student  applying  to  one  insti- 
tution to  complete  as  many  as  five  or  six  different  forms  in  order  to 
determine  their  eligibility  for  those  programs.  This  was  a  fairly  in- 
efficient system,  and  it  obviously  discouraged  many  parents  and 
students  from  applying  for  student  aid.  So  in  1974,  in  order  to  ad- 
dress this  problem,  26  educational  associations  came  together  vol- 
untarily and  formed  the  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Prob- 
lems, f  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  task  force  was  chaired 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague  sitting  next  to  me,  Mr.  Frank 
Keppel,  who  was  the  former  Commissioner  of  Education  at  that 
time. 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  task  force  centered  upon  those  ac- 
tivities which  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  student  aid  process; 
namely,  the  delivery  system.  And  by  design  and  agreement,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  task  force  were  limited  to  that  delivery  system  and 
we  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  broader  social  policy  aspects  or 
to  discuss  the  most  appropriate  mechanisms  for  financing  postsec- 
ondary education.  We  were  concerned,  however,  that  at  that  time 
there  were  different  forms  of  need  analysis  and  that  the  major 
services  and  the  States  that  operated  such  often  developed  results 
that  were  quite  different.  In  fact,  in  times,  even  with  the  same  in- 
formation submitted  by  a  student  to  these  different  services,  the  re- 
sults could  vary  by  as  much  as  $1,000.  So  one  of  the  tasks  of  the 
Keppel  task  force  was  to  develop  a  standard  and  consistent  model 
of  a  family's  ability  to  pay  and  from  that  develop  the  consensus 
model  which  is  now  referred  to  today  as  the  Uniform  Methodology. 
That  Uniform  Methodology  was  put  into  place  in  the  fall  of  1975  by 
the  National  Needs  Analysis  Services  and  has  continued  since  then 
to  serve  as  this  consistent  economic  model. 

The  basic  premises  that  were  adopted  by  that  task  force  as  un- 
derlying the  entire  process  of  need  analysis  were  as  follows: 
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The  results  of  the  need  analysis  she?  ?  I  be  an  objective  and  equi- 
table measurement  of  the  actual  amount  of  money  needed  by  a 
particular  student  to  successfully  complete  a  program  of  study  at  a 
particular  institution.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  confusion  of  stu- 
dents and  parents  derive  from  their  inability  to  understand  how 
they  can  finance  an  education  on  the  basis  of  awards  that  are 
made  under  artificially  limited  measurements  of  their  need.  And 
estimates  of  parental  contribution  or  student  contribution  in  the 
educational  budget  should  not  be  used  as  a  ration  device.  Conse- 
quently, from  that  the  basic  philosophy  that  undergirded  the  Uni- 
form Methodology  and  is  still  the  concepts  that  are  looked  at  today 
is  that  a  certain  level  of  income  and  assets  are  required  to  provide 
for  the  economic  necessities  of  the  family. 

In  addition,  the  Uniform  Methodology  is  based  on  certain  basic 
assumptions  and  principles  as  follows: 

First  of  all,  as  Mr.  Jeffords  pointed  out,  that  parents  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  finance  the  education  of  their  children  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  able. 

Second,  that  families  should  be  accepted  in  their  present  finan- 
cial condition. 

Third,  that  income  and  assets  of  the  parents  and  student  are  con- 
sidered in  estimating  the  family's  ability  to  contribute. 

Fourth,  that  students  are  expected  to  contribute  to  their  own 
educational  costs  through  earnings,  savings,  or  other  resources  that 
may  be  available  to  them. 

And  that  students  themselves  are  expected  to  contribute  a  great- 
er portion  of  their  income  and  assets  for  education  than  their  par- 
ents since  they  are  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  that  education. 

And  also,  to  qualify  as  a  self-supporting  student,  they  must  dem- 
onstrate according  to  established  criteria  that  they  are  not  receiv- 
ing any  significant  financial  assistance  from  their  parents. 

As  I  noted,  the  Uniform  Methodology  today  is  the  system  of  need 
analysis  that  is  used  for  Federal,  State,  private,  and  institutional 
aid  programs.  I  say  that,  and  it  is  used  consistently  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Pell  Grant  Program.  Others  would  say  that  the  Pell 
grant  formula  is  really  just  that.  It  is  a  formula,  and  it  is  really  a 
program  eligibility  determination  which  bears  little  resemblance  to 
an  assessment  of  a  family's  ability  to  contribute  to  postsecondary 
education. 

And  as  a  result  of  that  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  has 
caused  confusion  and  uncertainty  for  students  and  families  alike. 
Distinction  must  be  acknowledged  in  that  some  aspects  of  what  we 
have  referred  to  as  need  analysis  in  fact  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
are  not  need  analysis,  but  they  are  eligibility  requirements  which 
are  not  related  at  all  to  the  amount  of  money  needed  by  an  individ- 
ual student  attending  a  particular  institution.  In  fact,  the  Pell 
grant  formula  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  is  really  a  rationing  device 
based  urjon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  basic  level  of  Federal  financial 
support  in  the  form  of  a  grant  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  be 
mindful  that  we  have  limited  dollars  and  therefore  we  have  to  live 
within  budgetary  ceilings. 

Unlike  the  other  Federal  title  IV  programs,  the  campus-based 
programs  that  allow  institutions  to  set  reasonable  cost  of  attend- 
ance, the  Pell  Grant  Program  has  since  its  inception  consisted  of 
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arbitrary  allowances  which  in  many  cases  understate  the  student's 
cost  of  attendance  by  as  much  as  $1,200  to  $1,800  per  year. 

Another  factor  that  has  contributed  to  the  confusion  regarding 
the  Pell  grant  formula  is,  is  that  when  it  was  established  originally 
that  formula  has  been  described  in  terms  that  make  it  appear  to  be 
synonymous  with  those  that  are  used  in  the  Uniform  Methodology. 
So  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "family  contribution  schedule,"  "family 
size  offsets,"  and  "cost  of  attendance"  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
have  led  many  to  believe  that  these  are  the  same  components  that 
are  used  within  the  Uniform  Methodology  when  in  fact  they  are 
not.  So  this  has  created  great  confusion  between  the  two  systems. 

Obviously  you  and  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  in  an  effort 
to  help  deal  with  this  confusion  in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  attempted  to  simplify  the  process  and  establish  a  single  need 
analysis  system  into  law.  And  while  this  idea  was  not  without 
merit,  problems  soon  arose  when  we  realized  that  if,  in  fact,  that 
system  had  been  put  in  place  that  the  Pell  Grant  Program  in  that 
particular  year  would  have  cost  substantially  more  than  the  re- 
sources that  were  available.  The  Department  of  Education  at  that 
time  I  might  add  also  suggested  that  rather  than  adopting  the 
more  liberalized  approach  and  perhaps  balanced  approach  that  was 
contained  in  the  law,  that  they  wanted  to  restrict  the  formula, 
which  would  have  also  had  major  impact  upon  the  campus-based 
programs.  As  a  result  of  that,  the  need  analysis  issues  became 
somewhat  clouded. 

It  became  further  clouded  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  in  1981  when  yet  another  system  was  introduced,  and  this  was 
the  needs  test  that  was  imposed  on  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program.  This  system  consisted  of  a  set  of  look-up  tables,  which,  in 
fact,  was  based  off  of  family  income  and  not  upon  assets,  and  so  as 
such  a  third  system  of  need  analysis,  per  se,  came  into  it. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  today  many  people  believe  that 
we  have  three  so-called  separate  need  analysis  systems  in  the  title 
IV  programs:  The  Pell  grant  eligibility  formula,  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  look-up  tables,  and,  cf  course,  the  Uniform 
Methodology. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  really  the  Uniform  Methodology 
is  really  the  only  true  need  analysis  system,  and  the  others  are 
more  appropriately  defined  as  formulas  for  defining  program  eligi- 
bility. 

Many  things  have  been  said  about  need  analysis  and  what  it  is, 
but  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  concerned  about  is  that 
need  analysis  itself  is  really  a  taxing  system  which  attempts  to  de- 
termine the  appropriate  balance  of  educational  financing  between 
the  student's  family  and  the  donors  of  financial  aid.  And  as  such  it 
must  have  face  validity;  that  is,  it  must  be  perceived  as  being  both 
fair  by  students  and  their  families  and  the  public  generally,  and  it 
must  be  within  reasonable  expectations  so  that  people  will  not  at- 
tempt to  manipulate  the  system  until  it  meets  their  own  definition 
of  fairness. 

Need  analysis  consists  of  two  basic  components:  First,  the  cost  of 
attending  school,  which  are  the  direct  costs;  and,  second,  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  expected  contribution.  And  it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween that  that  results  in  a  student's  need.  A  need  analysis  system, 
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per  se,  does  not  assure  that  the  needed  funds  will  be  available,  al- 
though financial  need  may  be  one  of  the  eligibility  criteria  for  a 
particular  financial  aid  program.  Therefore,  we  believe  strongly 
that  no  particular  financial  aid  program  should  dictate  the  criteria 
for  determining  need.  A  need  analysis  result  should  say  that  this  is 
what  we  believe  you  need  and  we  hope  you  can  find  it.  It  should 
not  say  that  since  this  is  all  we  can  give  you  this  is  all  you  need. 

Of  the  three  Federal  need  analysis  systems,  we  believe,  therefore, 
that  only  the  Uniform  Methodology  truly  meets  all  of  these  goals, 
and  therefore  it  is  widely  accepted.  We  also  continue  to  believe 
that  the  essence  of  any  single  need  analysis  is  that  it  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  particular  aid  program,  and  that  it  must  be  gener- 
ally accepted  as  reasonable  by  families  and  by  donors  alike.  We 
also  believe  that  a  single  need  analysis  formula  can  and  will  some- 
what respond  slowly  to  changes  in  the  general  availability  of  stu- 
dent aid  funding. 

I  think  the  distinction  that  must  be  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
need  analysis  is  designed  to  determine  a  family's  ability  to  pay; 
and  program  eligibility  criteria,  on  the  other  hand,  are  specifically 
designed  to  determine  how  actual  program  dollars  are  to  be  ex- 
pended or  to  identify  the  groups  or  the  categories  or  the  types  of 
students  who  should  receive  such  funds.  This  distinction  between 
need  analysis  and  program  eligibility  is  often  unclear,  and  as  such, 
these  factors  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  have  contributed  to 
some  of  the  confusion. 

Having  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  history  and  the  background 
of  need  analysis,  let  me  now  turn  to  some  considerns.  As  I  said,  we 
generally  support  the  attempt  that  was  made  in  the  1980  amend- 
ments in  hopes  to  try  and  provide  some  clarity  in  the  law.  As  such, 
one  of  the  new  sections  that  was  added  at  that  time  was  section 
482,  labeled  "Need  Analysis."  This  section  combines  not  only  the 
time  lines  and  procedures  that  were  previously  contained  in  section 
411  under  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  but  it  also  expanded  that  some- 
what to  give  other  general  criteria  for  all  programs. 

However,  at  the  time  that  section  was  drafted,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  might  add  that  we  helped  contribute  to  that,  a  number  of 
other  additional  features  that  were  contained  in  the  Uniform 
Methodology  were  not  included  in  that  formula  per  se;  and  as  such, 
we  soon  discovered  that  perhaps  it  did  not  serve  either  of  those  ef- 
forts well.  Consequently,  NASFAA,  along  with  other  educational 
groups  have  subsequently  had  to  work  with  Congress  to  somewhat 
decouple,  if  you  will,  or  cause  a  separation,  of  those  two  systems 
since  1981  and  that  still  existo  through  the  present  time. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  clearly  NASFAA  would  support 
some  expansion  and  liberalization  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program.  We 
think  it  is  somewhat  too  restrictive.  But  the  budgetary  environ- 
ment over  the  past  4  years  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
those  necessary  funds  to  make  those  changes.  Regardless  of  fund- 
ing, we  still  continue  to  believe,  therefore,  that  need  analysis  to  be 
useful  should  be  rational  and  it  must  be  universal  and  independent 
of  any  particular  aid  program.  We  would,  therefore,  recommend 
that  it  should  not  be  definitively  written  or  codified  into  the  actual 
program  statutes,  per  se.  The  issue  is  not  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  it  can  be  done,  but  whether  or  not  it  should  be  done. 
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Those  of  us  in  the  financial  aid  profession  realizes  that  compro- 
mises between  the  current  features  of  the  Uniform  Methodology 
and  the  Pell  grant  formula  can  be  made  to  make  the  features  more 
similar. 

Furthermore,  let  me  say  that  no  one  in  our  financial  aid  commu- 
nity denies  the  fact  that  Congress— you,  the  Members  of  Congress, 
yourselves — should  not  set  the  program  eligibility  guidelines  or  the 
parameters  for  those  programs  that  this  body  enacts,  but  we  do  not 
believe  the  Congress  should  automatically  impose  that  criterion 
upon  States,  institutions  or  providers  of  other  sources  of  private 
funds.  Therefore,  we  would  strongly  recommend  that  section  482  be 
changed  and  to  specifically  deal  with  program  eligibility  and  to 
define  specifically  those  things  that  you  want  in  terms  of  the  vari- 
ous programs  that  are  under  the  title  IV  program.  But  it  should 
not  be  written  into  need  analysis  per  se. 

In  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  this  body  and  Con- 
gress itself  can  continue  to  exercise  its  appropriate  authority  in  de- 
termining through  the  legislative  process  those  students  that  you 
wish  to  be  eligible  for  title  IV  funds.  You  also  may  wish  to  include 
or  exclude  any  social,  academic  or  economic  factors  that  you  deter- 
mine that  are  appropriate  in  establishing  that  eligibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  uniform  standard  that  attempts  to  reasonably  assess 
a  family's  ability  to  pay  should  be  independent  of  these  variables 
and  predicated  upon  the  objective  economic  realities  of  the  family's 
situation  as  compared  to  others  in  like  or  in  different  family  cir- 
cumstances. That  system  cannot  be  too  generous  or  it  cannot  be  too 
restrictive,  but  it  must  be  reasonably  accepted  by  most  citizens  and 
donors  as  being  fair  and  sensitive  if,  in  fact,  it  is  to  remain  to  be  an 
acceptable  national  standard  of  a  family's  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  very  briefly  turn  to  another  matter 
which  Mr.  Keppel  has  referred  to,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of 
a  master  calendar.  We,  too,  strongly  support  the  idea  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  law  of  some  time  lines  that  will  help  to  ensure  that 
critical  dates  are  met  by  our  colleagues  in  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. This  includes  not  only  many  of  the  items  that  Mr.  Keppel 
has  already  identified  as  a  part  of  the  delivery  system,  but  also  reg- 
ulations as  well. 

We  realize  occasionally  that  events  may  arise  that  would  prevent 
the  Department  from  meeting  every  one  of  these  time  lines,  but  we 
also  believe  that  they  should  be  responsible  and  accountable  for 
their  actions.  And  therefore,  if  they  miss  these,  we  believe  that 
they  should  tell  the  Congress  why.  From  past  experiences,  we  have 
seen  what  happens  when  the  forms  are  delayed,  when  regulations 
are  changed  at  the  last  moment,  or  payment  schedules  are  not 
available  to  notify  students  in  a  timely  manner.  The  results  are 
that  students  most  in  need  of  the  programs  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  a  postsecondary  education  simply  give  up.  They  abandon 
their  dreams  of  having  a  better  life.  Errors  in  administrative  oper- 
ations result  because  adequate  time  was  not  available  for  us  to 
properly  implement  new  procedures,  which,  in  turn,  are  then  re- 
ported in  audits  and  program  reviews  thus  giving  the  appearance 
we  have  poor  or  improper  administration  of  these  programs. 

Additionally,  unnecessary  resources  and  manpower  are  expended 
because  schools  are  forced  to  operate  in  a  crisis  mode  of  operation, 
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rather  than  being  able  to  utilize  those  limited  resources  to  improve 
and  enhance  existing  services  and  objectives.  Therefore,  we  strong- 
ly encourage  the  Congress  to  spell  out  these  responsibilities  and  ex- 
pectations in  order  to  help  ensure  that  students  in  need  of  these 
dollars  will  be  well  served. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me  also  say  one  other  thing. 
That  we  are  delighted  and  pleased  today  that  as  one  of  your  other 
panels  that  you  are  going  to  again  look  at  the  GAO  report  that 
came  out  a  few  months  ago.  And  let  me  just  say  that  we,  too,  have 
concerns  about  that,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  witnesses 
from  the  GAO  as  well  as  others  today. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerned  us  was  some  of  the  data  in 
there  that  seemed  to  point  to  abuses  with  satisfactory  academic 
progress.  We  found  it  somewhat  incredible  that  the  time  lines  that 
were  used  in  that  and  the  measurements  that  were  used  with  those 
regulations  were  such  that  the  final  regulations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  were  not  even  in  place  at  that  time.  And  yet  it 
was  those  assumptions  and  standards  that  were  used,  in  part,  in 
that  evai'iation. 

We  look  forward  to  that  hearing,  and  we  have  other  data  about 
satisfactory  progress  which  we  will  submit  to  this  subcommittee 
later  on  as  you  proceed  with  your  hearings. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dallas  Martin,  Jr.  follows;] 
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Prepared  Statement  or  A.  Dallas  Martin,  Jr~,  Executive  Director,  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators 

Sr.  Chal7«a»»  Members  of  the  $ubcomra1 ttee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  tc 
appear  before  ^  to  address  the  need  analysis  and  roaster  calendar  Issues 
related  to        Tc^ithori nation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

As  you  know,  the  student  aid  delivery  system  encompasses  not  only  the  means 
by  which  the  aid  is  distributed  to  students,  but  the  application  for  the  aid, 
the  assessment  of  a  student's  need  f,  r^ch  aid,  the  timing  of  the  notification 
and  the  actual  disbursement  of  the  aid,  trie  application  of  rules  and  guidelines 
for  the  award  and  payment  of  the  aid.  and  the  policies  and  procedures  employed 
by  Institutions  to  ensure  the  Integrity  of  the  programs. 

Throughout    these    hearings,    we  have  referenced  different  ?;pects    of  the 
deliver?'   process,    but   today    I    would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  the  Issues 
relating  to  ability  to  pay  and  the  student  aid  calendar. 
History  of  Need  Analysis 

Since  the  onset  of  postsecondary  education  1n  the  United  States,  many 
students  have  been  faced  with  problems  1n  finding  adequate  resources  with  which 
to  meet  the  Increasing  costs  of  an  education.  The  recognition  that  many 
families  are  simply  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  funding  to  enable  their 
children  to  attend  postsecondary  education  has  over  the  years  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  federal,  state.  Institutional,  and  private  student 
aid  programs  Intended  to  provide  supplemental  funds  for  students  from  these 
families.  Each  of  these  programs  has  been  developed  over  time,  created  with 
different  purposes  1n  mind  and  designed  to  serve  different  types  of  students. 
As  such,  the  programs  often  have  different  eligibility  criteria  and  utilize 
various  factors  1n  assessing  a  student  and/or  his  or  her  family's  ability  to 
pay  for  postsecondary  education. 

In  the  early  days  of  operating  these  programs,  students  and  their  parents 
were  often  required  to  submit  numerous  applications  and  various  data  in  order 
to  have  their  eligibility  for    aid    determined.    This  lack  of  consistency  often 
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required  a  student  who  was  applying  for  aid  to  complete  five  or  six  different 
forms  to  attend  Just  one  single  Institution.  At  that  time  the  system  was  not 
only  Inefficient,  but  1t  often  discouraged  many  needy  students  from  applying 
for  student  aid. 

In  order  to  address  these  problems,  1n  May  1974,  a  group  of  twenty-six 
educational  associations  and  organizations  voluntarily  came  together  and  formed 
the  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems.  The  Task  Force  was  chaired  by 
Mr.  Frank  Keppel,  former  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  preliminary  work  of 
the  Task  Force  centered  upon  those  activities  which  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
the  student  aid  process.  Including  a  review  of  how  students  receive  Information 
about  available  aid,  how  they  apply  for  aid,  how  their  need  1s  assessed,  how 
they  are  notified  of  their  aid  awards,  and  how  they  use  that  aid  to  begin  or 
continue  their  education.  By  design,  and  agreement,  the  activities  of  the  Task 
Force  were  limited  to  the  delivery  system;  and  the  Task  Force  did  not  deal  with 
the  broader,  social  policy  aspects  often  Involved  1n  student  aid,  nor  did  1t 
attempt  to  discuss  the  most  appropriate  mechanism  for  financing  postsecondary 
education.  As  Ifve  noted,  when  the  Task  Force  began  there  was  very  little 
uniformity  1n  the  actual  forms  students  completed  to  apply  for  student  aid,  or 
1n  the  manner  1n  which  their  need  was  determined.  In  fact,  the  major  services 
and  states  that  operated  the  need  analysis  programs  functioned  very 
Independently.  As  such,  when  students  and  families  applied  for  financial  aid 
they  often  found  the  results  obtained  from  the  various  calculations  were  quite 
different.  In  fact,  at  times  these  calculations  could  vary  as  much  as  $1,000, 
based  upon  Identical  Information  submitted  for  the  same  family  through  the  use 
of  different  economic  models.  Consequently  the  family  could  become  extremely 
confused  upon  receiving  three  different  estimates  of  their  overall  financial 
strength  when  they  submitted  Identical  Information  to  the  two  major  processors 
and/or  to  the  Basic    Educational    Opportunity   Grant  program  processor.    One  of 
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<.he  Issues  that  was  undertaken  by  the  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid 
Problems  was  to  develop  a  standard  fnd  consistent  model  for  determining  a 
family's  ability  to  pay  for  postsecondiry  education. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  Task  Force  was  able  to  develop  a 
consensus  methodology  for  assessing  a  family's  ability  to  pay  which  led  to  the 
development  of  the  Uniform  Methodology.  This  methodology  was  Implemented  by 
the  two  major  national  need  analysis  services  In  the  fall  of  1975,  and  since 
then  1t  has  continued  to  serve  as  a  consistent  economic  model  which  1s  reviewed 
annually,  and  updated  to  reflect  current  economic  conditions  and  to  adjust  the 
parameters  1n  the  calculation  1n  the  family  contribution.  Through  the  years, 
this  model  has  become  the  most  widely  used  and  recognized  standard  1n  assessing 
a  family's  ability  to  pay.  Today  1t  1s  used  by  the  vast  majority  of  states  and 
Institutions  1n  awarding  campus-based  dollars  to  students  as  well  as  most  state 
and  Institutional  aid  funds. 

The  bailc  premises  adopted  by  the  Task  Force  as  underlying  the  entire 
process  of  need  analysis  were  as  follows: 

The  results  of  need  analysis  should  be  an  objective  and  equitable 
measurement  of  the  actual  amount  of  money  needed  by  a  particular 
student  to  successfully  complete  a  program  of  study  at  a  particular 
Institution.  Much  of  the  confusion  of  students  and  their  parents 
derives  from  their  Inability  to  understand  how  they  can  finance  an 
education  on  the  basis  of  awards  made  under  artlflc  "'imlted 
measurements  of  their  need.  Estimates  of  parental  contr'ioutlon, 
student  contribution,  and  budget  should  not  be  used  as  rationing 
devices.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  Increase  the  level  of  funding 
available  for  student  aid,  but  until  that  1s  accomplished  the  need 
analysis  system  and  procedures  should  not  be  used  to  make  1t  appear 
that  needs  are  being  met  when  1n  fact  they  are  not. 
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With  this  1n  mind,  the  following    definitions    were    adopted    by    the  Task 
Force,  both  as  mechanisms  to  clarify  some  of  the  confusion  and  as  the  means  of 
describing  with  more  precision  the  recommendations  made  to  Improve  the  system. 
Determination    of   ability   to    pay    1s    a    process  which  Involves  the 
measurement  of  the  economic  well-being    or    financial    strength  of  the 
candidate  and/or  his  or  her  family  and  the  subsequent  determination  of 
a  contribution  toward  educational    expenses  through  the  application  of 
some  "taxation  rate"  to  the  measure  of  financial  strength. 
Determination  of  program  eligibility  is  the  translation  of  the  purpose 
for  which  a  student  aid  program  has  been  established  (whether  Implicit 
or  explicit)  Into  some  measurable  Indicator   of  an  academic,  personal, 
or    financial    characteristic    of   the  desired  recipient  or  his  or  her 
fam1 ly. 

Determination  of  financial  need  1s  the  measurement  of  the  specific 
amount  of  money  needed  by  an  Individual  student  attending  or  planning 
to  attend  a  particular  postsecondary  Institution. 

These  definitions  have  remained  within  the  Uniform  Methodology  since  it  was 
enacted  In  1975.  The  Methodology  1s  currently  the  primary  system  used  for 
determining  eligibility  for  the  federal  student  aid  programs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program.  To  Insure  consistency,  the  Education 
Department,  each  year,  publishes  benchmarks  against  which  need  analysis  systems 
are  measured  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  standards  for  determining  a  family's 
ability,  to  pay  for  postsecondary  education.  In  addition,  the  Uniform 
Methodology  1s  used  for  most  assistance  awarded  through  Institutional  sources, 
and  forty  states  currently  use  the  Uniform  Methodology  for  the  programs  they 
fund  and  administer. 

Basic  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Uniform  Methodology  1s  the  concept  that 
certain  levels  of  Income  and  assets  are  required  to  provide    for   the  economic 
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necessities  of  the  family,  and  income  and  assets  abce  these  levels  are 
available,  in  varying  amounts,  for  meeting  the  costs  of  postsecondary 
education.  In  addition,  the  Uniform  Methodology  is  based  on  certain  basic 
assumptions  and  principles  as  follows: 

(1)  Parents  have  an  obligation  to  finance    the    education    of  their 
children  to  the  extent  they  are  able. 

(2)  The  family  should  be  accepted  in  its  present  financial  condition. 

(3)  Income    and    assets    of  the  parents  and  student  are  considered  in 
estimating  a  family's  ability  to  contribute  to  educational  costs. 

(4)  Students  are  expected  to  contribute  to  their  own  educational 
cpsts  through  earnings,  savings,  or  other  resources  that  may  be 
available  to  them. 

(5)  Students  are  expected  to  contribute  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
Income  and  assets  for  education  than  their  parents  since  they  are  the 
primary  beneficiaries  of  the  education  received. 

(6)  To  qualify  as  self-supporting,  students  must  demonstrate 
according  to  established  criteria  that  they  are  not  receiving  any 
significant  financial  assistance  from  their  parents. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Uniform  Methodology  1s  the  system  of  need 
analysis  used  for  federal,  state,  private,  and  Institutional  aid  programs, 
except  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program.  Many  would  argue  that  the  formula  which 
determines  eligibility  under  the  Pell  Grant  Program  1s  just  that  —  i  program 
eligibility  determination,  which  bears  little  resemblance  to  an  assessment  of  a 
family's  ability  to  contribute  to  postsecondary  education.  This  has  caused 
confusion  and  uncertainty  for  students,  families,  and  others  who  are  not  so 
familiar  with  the  purposes  and  workings  of  the  formulae.  This  distinction  must 
be    acknowledged    in    that   some    aspects  of  what  may  be  referred    to    as  need 
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analysis  1n  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  are  1n  fact  rooted  1n  program  eligibility 
requirements  which  are  not  related  to  the  amount  of  money  needed  by  an 
Individual  student  attending  a  particular  institution.  In  fact,  the  Pell  Grant 
formula  1s  a  rationing  device  specifically  designed  to  determine  eligibility 
for  a  basic  level  of  federal  financial  support  1n  the  form  of  a  grant  while 
limiting  program  costs  to  an  annually  Imposed  budgetary  ceiling. 

Unlike  the  other  federal  title  IV  student  aid  programs,  which  allow 
Institutions  to  set  reasonable  costs-of-attendance  based  on  local  conditions, 
the  cost-of-attendance  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program  has,  since  the  program's 
Inception,  consisted  of  arbitrary  allowances,  which  1n  many  cases  may 
understate  a  student's  actual  cost-of-attendance  by  as  much  as  $1,200  to 
$1,800.  In  addition,  an  Individual  student's  Pell  Grant  may  not,  1n  academic 
year  1985-86,  exceed  60  percent  of  the  student's  cost-of-attendance.  I  should 
note  this  1s  certainly  an  Improvement  for  our  students  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  financial  need  because  Pell  Grants  have,  since  the  program's  Inception,  been 
limited  to  50  percent  of  a  student's  cost-of-attendance. 

Also,  contributing  to  the  confusion  regarding  the  Pell  Grant  formula  1s  the 
fact  that  the  data  elements  and  the  components  of  the  formula  have  been 
described  in  terms  that  make  them  appear  to  be  synonomous  with  those  used  1n 
Uniform  Methodology.  The  use  of  terms  such  as  "family  contribution  schedules," 
"family  size  offsets,"  and  "costs-of-attendance, "  within  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
have  led  many  to  believe  these  are  the  same  components  or  terms  utilized  within 
the  Uniform  Methodology  which  does  assess  a  family's  ability  to  pay.  This 
confusion  between  these  two  systems  has  created  confusion  1n  the  minds  of 
parents,  students,  and  educators,  who  have  1n  turn  complained  about  the 
complexity  and  inconsistencies  of  "need  analysis." 

Further  complicating  the  Issue,  as  explained  1n  NASFAA's  statement  before 
this  Subcommittee  on  June  27th,  1s  the  fact  that  adjustments    to   the  data  used 
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to  determine  eligibility  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program  are  not  allowed  at  the 
campus  level,  nor  1s  the  processing  of  Pell  Grant  application  data  by  the 
national  need  analysis  services  recognized  as  legitimate  under  the  program. 
The  Pell  Grant  program  uses  a  separate  federal  processor  even  though  85  percent 
of  the  Pell  application  data  1s  transmitted  to  this  processor  by  the  national 
need  analysis  services.  These  national  need  analysis  services  (also  known  as 
Multiple  Data  Entry  processors)  calculate  and  print  on  their  own  output 
documents,  the  same  Pell  Grant  Aid  Index  calculated  by  the  government's  central 
processor.  Fortunately  this  gives  Institutions  the  abll 1ty  to  estimate 
students1  Pell  Grant  awards  and  notify  them  of  the  various  amounts  1n  the  aid 
package  without  having  to  wait  for  the  federal  government  to  process  the 
student's  Student  Aid  Report.  We  have  therefore  long  supported  the  elimination 
of  the  Pell  Grant  central  processor,  thus  helping  to  decentralize  the  program. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  confusion  and  simplify  the  process  of  need  analysis, 
in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980,  the  Congress  established  a  single  need 
analysis  system.  While  the  Idea  was  not  without  merit,  problems  soon  arose 
when  1t  was  realized  that  the  application  of  such  a  system  to  the  Pell  Grant 
Program  would  Increase  program  costs  substantially  beyond  the  resources 
available.  Conversely,  when  the  Education  Department  suggested  that  rather 
than  adopting  the  more  liberalized  approach  contained  1n  the  law  a  more 
restrictive  formula  should  be  used  for  campus-based  programs,  the  financial  aid 
community  took  exception  to  the  unreasonableness  of  using  the  Pell  Grant 
formula*  for  determining  need  under  the  campus-based,  state,  and  Institutional 
aid  programs.  Therefore,  since  the  enactment  of  the  1980  Education  Amendments, 
legislation  has  separated  the  two  formulas. 

The  need  analysis  Issue  was  somewhat  clouded  again  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  when  yet  another  system  was  Introduced  for  use  in 
the    Guaranteed    Student   Loan    Program.     This  system  eliminates    assets  from 
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consideration  1n  determining  a  family's  contribution  and  consists  of  simple 
look-up  tables.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  this  GSL  look-up  system  cannct  be 
used  for  students  who  qualify  for  and  are  awarded  campus-based  aid. 
Regulations  require  that  the  lame  family  contribution  figure  used  to  determine 
need  for  campus-based  programs  be  used  for  GSL  1n  these  situations.  Therefore, 
today  we  have  1n  place  three  so-called  separate  need  analysis  systems:  the 
Uniform  Methodology,  which  1s  really  the  only  true  need  analysis  system;  the 
Pell  Grant  eligibility  formula;  and  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Look-up  Tables 
which  more  appropriately  are  formulas  for  defining  program  eligibility.  With 
this  background,  let  us  now  define  need  analysis. 
What  1s  Need  Analysis? 

While  many  papers  have  been  written  over  the  years  which  answer  this 
question,  perhaps  one  of  the  better  descriptions  was  contained  1n  a  paper 
written  by  Mr.  Mark  Heffron  of  the  American  College  Testing  Program,  1n  1983, 
when  he  wrote: 

"Need  analysis  is  a  taxing  system  which  attempts  to  determine  the 
appropriate  balance  of  educational  financing  between  the  student's 
family  and  the  donors  of  financial  aid.  As  such,  1t  must  have  face 
validity,  that  1s  as  being  perceived  as  fair  to  both  students  and 
their  families,  and  the  public.  If  1t  1s  not  so  perceived,  1t  can  be 
expected  people  will  attempt  to  manipulate  the  system  until  1t  meets 
their  definition  of  fairness.  Need  analysis  1i  comprised  of  two  basic 
components.  First,  the  cost  of  attending  college,  which  1s  the  sum  of 
the  direct  costs,  that  1s  tuition,  fees  and  books,  and  some  reasonable 
allowance  for  living  costs.  Second  1s  the  calculation  of  an  expected 
contribution,  that  1s  the  amount  of  money  the  student  can  be  expected 
to  obtain  from  family  resources  to  pay  these  costs.  The  purpose  of  a 
need    analysis    1s    to    determine     which     students     need  financial 
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assistance,  and  how  much  each  needs.  A  need  analysis  does  not  assure 
the  needed  funds  will  be  available,  although  financial  need  may  be  one 
of  the  eligibility  criteria  for  a  particular  financial  aid  program,  no 
particular  financial  aid  program  should  dictate  the  criteria  for 
determining  need.  The  need  analysis  result  should  say  'this  1s  what 
be  believe  you  need,  we  hope  you  can  find  It.1  It  should  not  say, 
'since  this  1s  all  we  can  give  you,  this  1s  all  you  need.1  Clearly, 
1t  must  be  recognized  that  no  need  analysis  1s  or  can  be  entirely 
objective.  Beyond  the  broad  boundaries  of  common  sense,  there  are  no 
generally  accepted  economic  principles  that  dictate  the  proper  level 
of  contribution.  Decisions  must  be  made  as  to  the  appropriate  level 
of  living  to  be  allowed  in  computing  the  cost-of-attendance,  and  the 
proportion  of  assets  that  should  be  contributed  or  protected,  and  the 
kind  and  amount  of  expenses  that  should  be  considered  as  having 
priority  over  educational  costs  for  the  expenditure  of  family  funds. 

Though  total  objectivity  is  not  attainable,  as  many  components  as 
possible  should  be  determined  1n  an  objective  and  common  sense 
manner.  For  example,  allowances  must  be  made  against  Income  for 
mandatory  taxes.  A  family  has  no  option  to  use  these  funds  for 
college  expenses.  Likewise,  basic  living  expenses  must  be  recognized 
at  some  reasonable,  definable  level  which  1s  regularly  and 
consistently  updated  to  recognize  changes  to  costs  of  living.  Other 
factors  1n  the  analysis  must  be  considered  to  recognize  the  similarity 
and  differences  between  families  of  different  size,  number  in  college, 
and  Income  and  asset  holdings  1n  a  retionable  and  consistent  way." 

Of  the  three  federal  need    analysis  systems,  only  the  Uniform "Methodology  truly 

meets  all  of  these  goals. 

As    such,    the     Uniform  Methodology  is  generally  accepted  b.v  the  financial 
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aid  community  as  being  the  national  single  standard  for  truly  determining  the 
student's  need  for  all  types  of  financial  aid.  The  fact  that  the  Uniform 
•  Methodology  1s  the  generally  accepted  single  need  analysis  standard  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  not  those  who  would  not  change  the  formula,  or  those  who 
wish  no  change.  Since  the  formula  1s  used  to  determine  need  for  financial  a-fd, 
rather  than  for  any  particular  financial  aid  program,  modifications  are 
Intended  to  make  the  formula  more  fair,  more  sensitive,  or  more  reasonable,  not 
to  affect  expenditures  or  savings  of  particular  types  of  funds.  The  essence  cf 
a  single  need  analysis  1s  that  1t  be  Independent  of  any  particular  aid  program, 
and  that  1t  be  generally  accepted  as  reasonable  by  families  and  by  the  donors 
and  administrators  of  most  aid  programs.  A  single  need  analysis  formula  can 
and  will  respond  slowly  to  changes  1n  the  general  availability  of  student  aid 
funding.  It  need  not,  and  to  be  effective,  should  not,  respond  quickly  to 
changes  1n  the  funding  level  of  any  particular  aid  program  or  set  of  programs. 

The  distinction  that  must  be  made  1s  that  need  analysis  1s  designed  to 
determine  a  family's  ability  to  pay.  Program  eligibility  criteria,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  specifically  designed  to  determine  how  actual  program  dollars 
are  to  be  expended,  or  to  Identify  the  groups,  categories,  or  types  of  students 
which  should  receive  such  funds.  This  distinction  between  need  analysis  and 
program  eligibility  1s  often  unclear,  and  as  such  this  factor  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  contributes  to  much  of  the  confusion  that  surrounds  discussions 
regarding  the  assessment  of  a  family's  ability  to  pay. 

For-example,  in  economic  terms,  a  family  with  a  sizable  amount  of  assets  1s 
clearly  1n  a  stronger  financial  position  than  another  family  which  does  not 
have  such  holdings.  A  true  need  analysis  system  would  therefore  produce  such  a 
result.  The  question  that  may  arise,  however,  1s  whether  or  not  this  first 
family  can  really  be  expected  to  utilize  those  assets  to  pay  for  postsecondary 
education.     Therefore  for  purposes  of  program  eligibility,    the    donors    of  a 
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particular  aid  program  may  decide  to  exclude  from  consideration  those  nonllquld 
assets  a  family  has  that  may  be  1n  the  form  of  equity  1n  their  home,  or  their 
business.  However,  the  decision  to  protect  all  of  these  assets  1s  a  matter  of 
program  eligibility  and  should  not  contaminate  the  proper  role  or  purpose  of 
need  analysis,  per  se. 

Need  analysis  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  Involve  Itself  with  the 
political  and  fiscal  constraints  that  Influence  program  eligibility  or  even 
those  political  sensitivities  that  often  may  be  addressed  1n  program 
eligibility.  Rather,  need  analysis  must  focus  upon  the  family's  objective 
economic  reality. 
Considerations 

Having  now  provided  you  with  the  history  and  background  of  need  analysis, 
and  a  description  of  what  need  analysis  1s,  allow  me  to  address  a  number  of 
other  factors  we  believe  should  be  taken  Into  consideration  by  the  members  of 
this  Subcommittee  as  a  part  of  your  reauthorization  deliberations.  In  the 
Educational  Amendments  of  1980,  a  worthwhile  attempt  was  made  to  reorganize 
major  portions  cf  the  statutes  1n  hopes  of  providing  more  consistency  and 
clarity  1n  the  law.  One  of  the  new  sections  added  at  that  time  was  Section  482, 
labeled  "Need  Analysis."  This  section  combined  the  timelines  and  procedures 
previously  contained  1n  Section  411,  concerning  the  Pell  Grant  Program  and  an 
expansion  of  the  description  of  the  formula  used  to  determine  eligibility  for 
that  program  which  would  now  apply  to  all  programs  under  title  IV  with  the 
exception  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  and  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant 
programs.  However,  at  the  time  that  section  was  drafted,  a  number  of 
additional  features  which  were  contained  in  the  Uniform  Methodology,  but  which 
did  not  pertain  to  the  formula  used  to  determine  Pell  Grant  eligibility,  were 
added  1n  a  belief- that  this  description  of  need  analysis  could  accommodate  both 
the    Campus-based  as  well  as  the  Pell  Grant  Program  eligibility  determinations, 
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However,  we  soon  discovered  that  1n  spite  of  the  good-faith  efforts  that  had 
been  made,  this  language,  1f  fully  Implemented,  would  not  only  have  caused 
expenditures  1n  the  Pell  Grant  Program  to  expand  well  beyond  the  reasonable 
budgetary  resources  allocated  for  the  program,  but  that  statutory  provisions  1n 
this  section  failed  to  take  Into  account  many  of  the  variables  used  with  the 
Uniform  Methodology.  Consequently,  NASFAA,  along  with  other  higher  education 
organizations  and  groups,  encouraged  the  Congress  to  enact  additional 
legislation  which  separated  the  Pell  Grant  formula  from  the  calculation  of  the 
Uniform  Methodology  which  1s  used  with  the  Campus-based  programs-  This 
separation,  or  decoupling  as  it  became  called,  has  continued  to  exist  from  1981 
through  the  present  time. 

Clearly,  our  association,  along  with  others,  would  have  welcomed  an 
expansion  and  some  liberalization  1n  the  Pell  Grant  Program.  The  budgetary 
environment  over  the  past  four  years,  however,  has  made  1t  impossible  to  obtain 
the  necessary  funds  required  to  Implement  these  changes.  Regardless  of 
funding,  however,  we  continue  to  believe,  that  to  be  useful  and  rational,  that 
need  analysis  must  be  universal  and  Independent  of  any  particular  aid  program. 
Therefore,  1t  should  not  be  definitively  written  or  codified  Into  the  actual 
program  statutes  per  se.  The  Issue  1s  not  so  much  whether  1t  can  be  done,  but 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  done.  Those  of  us  1n  the  financial  aid  profession 
realize  compromises  between  the  current  features  of  the  Uniform  Methodology  and 
the  Pell  Grant  Formula  can  be  made  to  make  the  feature  more  similar. 
Futhermore,  no  one  1n  the  financial  aid  community  denies  the  fact  that  Congress 
Itself  should  set  the  program  eligibility  guidelines  or  parameters  for  those 
programs  that  1t  enacts.  However,  we  do  not  believe  Congress  should 
automatically  Impose  those  criterion  upon  states.  Institutions  or  providers  of 
other  sources  of  student  aid  funds. 


Therefore  we  would  strongly    recommend    that   Section    482    be  changed  to  a 
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section  that  specifically  deals  with  program  eligibility  and  not  with  need 
analysis.  In  this  way,  Congress  can  continue  to  exercise  Its  appropriate 
authority  1n  determining,  through  the  legislative  process,  those  students  1t 
determines  should  be  eligible  for  specific  title  IV  funds,  and  as  such,  the 
Congress  may  well  wish  to  Include  or  exclude  any  social,  academic,  or  economic 
factor  1t  determines  appropriate  in  establishing  the  student's  eligibility  for 
a  particular  program.  On  the  other  hand,  a  uniform  standard  that  attempts  to 
reasonably  assess  a  family's  ability  to  pay  should  be  Independent  of  these 
variables  and  predicated  upon  the  objective  economic  realities  of  the  family's 
situation  as  compared  to  others  1n  Hke  or  1n  different  family  circumstances. 
That  system  must  not  be  too  generous  and  too  restrictive,  but  1t  must  be 
reasonably  accepted  by  most  citizens  and  donors  of  the  funds  as  being  fair  and 
sensitive  1f  1n  fact  1t  1s  to  remain  an  acceptable  national  standard  of  a 
family's  ability  to  pay  for  postsecondary  education. 

Consequently,  the  majority  of  members  within  our  Association  would  strongly 
encourage  the  Congress  not  toleglslate  need  analysis,  but  carefully  define 
eligibility  standards  for  those  programs  in  the  law  which  you  authorize  to 
Insure  that  scarce  federal  dollars  are  being  properly  directed  towards  those 
families  Congress  Intends  to  receive  such  benefits. 
Master  Calendar 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  issue  we  wish  to  briefly  comment  upon  today  1s  the 
establishment  of  a  Master  Calendar.  This  Calendar  could  be  used  by  all  parties 
to  help  insure  adequate  notification  and  timely  delivery  of  student  aid  funds 
under  title  IV.  As  you  know,  for  the  past  several  years,  a  number  of  these 
critical  dates  have  been  Included  1n  the  law  which  have  Instructed  the 
Education  Department  to  submit  contribution  schedules  or  publish  certain 
notices  by  certain  times. 

Generally    these   dates  have  been  followed;    however,    on   other  occasions 
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there  have  been  delays  on  these  or  other  equally  critical  deadlines  that  must 
be  adhered  to  1f  the  delivery  system  and  Information  to  students  1s  to  be  made 
available  1n  a  timely  manner.  Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  these  problems 
1n  the  future,  NASFAA  has  Included  as  part  of  Its  reauthorization  proposals,  a 
series  of  recommended  dates  for  completion  of  specific  activities  that  should 
be  followed  by  the  Education  Department.  These  have  b*en  Included  as 
Subpart(e)  of  Section  483,  dealing  with  Forms,  Regulations,  and  Information. 

While  we  realize  occasional  events  may  arise  that  would  prevent  the 
Department  from  meeting  each  and  every  one  of  these  timelines,  we  also  strongly 
believe  those  accountable  for  administering  these  programs  should  be  charged 
with  this  responsibility.  Further,  1f  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  Calendar  they 
raust  be  required  to  explain  their  1n-act1ons  to  the  Congress. 

From  past  experiences,  we  have  seen  what  happens  when  the  forms  are 
delayed,  regulations  are  changed  at  the  last  moment,  or  payment  schedules  are 
not  available  to  notify  students  1n  a  timely  manner.  The  results  are  that 
students  most  1n  need  of  the  programs  to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  postsecondary 
education  simply  give  up  and  abandon  their  dreams  of  having  a  better  life. 
Errors  1n  administrative  operations  result  because  adequate  time  was  not 
available  to  properly  Implement  new  procedures,  which  1n  turn  are  reported  1n 
audits  and  program  reviews,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  poor  or  Improper 
administration.  Unnecessary  resources  and  manpower  are  expended  because 
schools  are  forced  to  operate  1n  a  crisis  mode  of  operation,  rather  than  being 
utilized  to  Improve  and  enhance  the  existing  services  and  objectives. 
Therefore  we  strongly  encourage  the  Congress  to  spell  out  these 
responsibilities  and  expectations  1n  order  to  help  Insure  that  students  1n  need 
of  these  dollars  will  be  well  served. 

Thank  you  again  for  Inviting  us  to  testify  on  these  Important  Issues,  and 
1f  you  have  any  questions,  I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  them. 
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Mr.  Ford,  Both  of  you  are  people  that  I  have  known  for  a  long 
time  and  I  am  very  highly  respectful  of  your  judgment  in  these 
matters.  But  I  find  myself  unwilling  to  move  with  you  when  you, 
Frank,  suggest  that  we  just  make  some  broad  guidelines  and  let 
the  Secretary  decide  what  an  independent  student  is  and  when  you 
suggest  the  same  kind  of  latitude  with  regard  to  need  analysis.  I, 
for  the  first  time  in  20  years,  with  Democratic  and  Republican  ap- 
pointees running  the  Office  of  Education  have  no  confidence  that 
that  Department  over  there  has  either  the  capacity  or  the  will  to 
write  regulations  that  would  carry  out  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  congressional  mandate  on  who  should  be  an  independent  stu- 
dent or  who  should  qualify  for  how  much  money  under  a  need 
analysis.  I  don't  believe  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the 
first  time,  and  that  is  a  change  in  this  administration,  it  is  the  first 
time  that  the  top  people  running  the  Department  will  openly  say 
that  it  is  their  objective  not  to  carry  out  the  law  as  written  by  Con- 
gress but  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  Heritage  Foundation  that 
haven't  found  their  way  into  the  statutes  by  action  of  the  Congress. 
I  can't  put  it  any  more  gently  than  that  without  being  dishonest. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we  are  not 
suggesting,  in  terms  of  the  issue  on  need  analysis  that  we  are  in 
any  way  are  suggesting  that  the  Department  of  Education  or  the 
Secretary  have  the  authority  to  establish  that  criteria.  Quite  the 
contrary.  I  would  strongly  encourage  this  subcommittee,  a*  you 
draft  that  legislation,  to  very  clearly  spell  out  in  detail  how  you 
want  the  formula  for  Pell  grants  to  work,  and  I  would  strongly  en- 
courage you  to  give  those  guidelines  as  it  relates  to  the  campus- 
based  and  to  the  GSL  programs.  We  share  many  of  your  concerns 
on  that. 

The  distinction  I  am  trying  to  draw  is  that  that  need  analysis 
also  is  broader  than  just  those  programs;  that  it  also  impacts 
others,  and  therefore  there  needs  to  be  some  discretion  in  terms  of 
flexibility  in  looking  at  that  overall.  A  good  example  might  be,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  an  example,  that  if  we  were  to  look  at  an  economic 
model  to  judge  a  need  analysis  of  ability  to  pay,  we  might  well  for 
an  example  look  at  asset  holdings  that  a  particular  family  has.  Be- 
cause a  family  that  has  some,  as  meager  as  they  may  be,  certainly 
puts  them  in  a  stronger,  perhaps,  economic  position  than  a  family 
that  has  none. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be  very  appropriate  in  terms  of 
looking  at  self-help  aid  in  terms  of  loans  or  work.  The  Congress 
may  say,  well  it  is  unreasonable  to  have  a  family,  for  an  example, 
to  be  expected  to  dip  into  the  equity  in  their  home,  even  though 
that  is  part  of  an  economic  model,  to  pay  for  education.  It  is  just 
not  available.  It  is  an  unreasonable  expectation.  It  may  be  very  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  for  an  example  with  GSL  eligibility  to  say  you 
should  not  include  home  equity  in  the  first,  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence as  a  criteria  in  that  judgment  or  in  that  eligibility  determi- 
nation. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  when  we  are  trying  to  rank  stu- 
dents across  the  spectrum  with  all  of  our  programs,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  other  programs  that  we  interact  with  that  and  we  need 
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to  look  at  that  in  some  ranking  device  with  a  student.  So  please  do 
not  mistake.  We  share  your  concerns  about  some  of  problems  that 
we  have  had  both  with  this  administration  and  at  times  with 
others,  and  we  do  believe  that  you  should  keep  the  control.  Our 
total  confidence  is  here  with  this  body. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  the  last  word  from  the  Secretary  on  the  matter 
to  me  was  in  front  of  this  committee,  in  March,  when  he  said  be- 
cause the  need  analysis  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
was  so  flawed  there  are  over  13,000  students  from  families  of 
$100,000  income  or  more  receiving  substantial  Federal  assistance. 
Now  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  13,  never  mind  13,000.  We  don't 
think  they  can  find  13,  either.  But  not  one  word— and  those  of  you 
from  the  Department  take  this  back.  Not  one  word  has  come  back 
to  the  Congress  with  a  list  of  10,  20,  30,  40  or  1,000,  13,000.  And 
unless  I  see  before  we  get  through  with  this  some  clarification  from 
the  Department  that  there  was  no  basis  for  that  statement,  that  it 
h  not  true,  that  we  can  use  to  reassure  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
fess who  are  going  to  be  considering  this  bill,  I  don't  want  to  talk 
to  the  Department  about  any  ideas  they  have  in  writing  this  bill  if 
we  are  not  going  to  be  honest.  And  to  this  point  it  stands  on  the 
record  with  no  response  and  an  open  invitation  to  the  Secretary  to 
submit  the  basis  for  that  assertion. 

Now  what  did  he  say  when  he  made  that  assertion?  That  he  wss 
going  to  go  to  work  and  write  a  need  analysis  that  would  stop  tkst 
from  happening.  I  don't  have  any  idea  what  they  are  cooking  up 
over  there,  but  I  am  not  looking  forward  to  a  very  easy  need  analy- 
sis for  me  to  accept.  And  now  that  we  are  stuck,  unfortunately, 
with  the  Court's  decision  on  the  vetoing  of  regulations,  we  have  to 
nail  these  things  down  in  the  statute.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Court  took  that  position  because  we  are  now  forced  to  take  discre- 
tionary power  away  from  administrators  that  traditionally  we  have 
always  been  very  willing  to  give  them.  And  that  would  be  the  case 
whether  we  had  the  current  situation  in  the  Department  or  not. 

Mr.  Keppel. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  have  bumbled  in  my  testimo- 
ny because  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  give  the  impression  that  I 
apparently  did.  For  among  other  reasons  the  reasons  you  have  just 
given,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Congress  establish  statutory 
definitions  with  regard,  for  example,  to  independent  students.  That 
is  an  example  you  gave.  And  also  with  regard  to  definition  of  need. 
In  other  words,  we  do  believe,  strongly  recommend,  indeed,  for  all 
the  reasons  that  you  have  given  that  that  has  to  be  in  law.  If  I 
gave  the  other  impression,  I  apologize. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  again  attack  the  basic  concepts  upon  which  we  operate 
here  to  get  a  better  understanding.  You  made  the  statement,  Dr. 
Martin,  that  there  is  obligation  of  the  family  to  support  the  stu- 
dent and  the  need  analyses  are  all  based  upon  that  presumption.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  greater  abuse  by  those  that  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  independent  student  concept  and  this  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  that  precept. 
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On  what  basis  is  there  a  legal  obligation  of  the  parents  to  pay  for 
their  child's  education?  And  if  there  is  one,  then  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  question  of  enforcing  that  legal  obligation  in  some  form,  either 
by  tightening  up  or  by  actually  bringing  about  a  criminal  or  civil 
action  to  enforce  that  obligation.  First  of  all,  do  you  believe  there  is 
a  legally  enforceable  obligation  to  educate  your  children  once  they 
are  no  longer  children? 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Jeffords,  let  me  begin  by  saying  first  of  all  I  am 
not  an  attorney,  so — but  let  me  comment  on  that.  I  think  there  is 
some  precedent  in  the  courts  in  terms  of  decisions  with  separation 
and  divorce.  That  there  is  clearly  a  body  of  legal  support  that  sug- 
gests that  in  such  judgments  that  often  a  judge  will  provide  certain 
kinds  of  responsibilities  to  those  parents  to  continue  to  provide  sup- 
port for  those  children.  In  some  cases  that  will  include  education. 

But  you  made  the  comment  in  your  opening  remarks  that  since 
the  early  1970's  or  so  we  have  made  a  change  in  this  country  in 
terms  of  age  of  majority,  primarily  moving  in  most  cases  from  the 
age  21  to  18  for  purposes  of  voting  and  for  contracting  and  other 
kinds  of  things.  And  at  that  time  when  that  occurred  it  gave  a  lot 
of  concern  to  educators  and  others  alike  about  what  were  the  rami- 
fications. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  subsequently  in  a  court  of 
law  that  many  cases  now  are  decided  that  there  is  kind  of  a  point 
up  to  about  1 8  or  whatever,  and  it  varies  by  decree  and  by  judg- 
ment in  in"  dual  cases  that  that  responsibility  stops.  Kind  of  an 
assumption  wiat  there  is  a  point  of  emancipation. 

So  I  don't  believe  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  legal  thing, 
beyond  that  when  we  are  talking  about  postsecondary  education 
that  necessarily  there  is  a  legal  basis  per  se.  I  think  what  it  has 
been  founded  upon  is,  as  many  things  in  our  society  are,  it  is  more 
of  a  set  of  principles.  It  is  more  of  a  moral  judgment  and  kind  of  a 
set  of  standards,  if  you  will,  that  generally  are  accepted  by  the 
norm  that  parents  do  have  a  responsibility  of  trying  to  rear  and 
educate  their  children,  and  education  is  certainly  a  very  important 
part  of  that.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  we  have  to  be  mindful  that 
while  we  have  these  expectations  and  we  have  generally  tried  to 
deal  with  that  through  our  definitions  that  there  are  also  other  in- 
dividuals in  society  for  a  variety  of  reasons  that  do  not  have  that 
support  system.  They  are  alienated  as  you  said.  In  some  cases  they 
have  been  cast  out  of  the  home,  there  are  cases  of  where  children 
are  abused,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  things.  There  are 
cases  where  parents  have  their  own  problems  whether  it  is  drugs 
or  khol  or  whatever  that  may  not  be  able  to  provide  them  the  op- 
portunity to  take  care  of  that  child.  And  that  child  should  not 
suffer  necessarily,  in  my  opinion,  in  terms  of  education  simply  be- 
cause of  the  unhealthy  environment  that  they  find  themselves  in. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  we  feel  that  clearly  we  want  to  continue 
with  the  fundamental  tenets  that  parents  do  have  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility, but  we  also  are  concerned  about  a  definition  that  will 
certainly  take  care  of  those  situations  or  exceptions  that  are  appro- 
priate. We  share  your  concern  about  people  that  may  abuse  the 
system.  We  don't  believe  there  is  a  lot  of  those.  In  the  second  panel 
today  I  have  some  data  about  that  in  terms  of  percentages  that  I 
think  will  be  helpful  on  that  subject. 
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Mr.  Jeffords.  Yes.  I  would  point  out  that  The  College  Board  tes- 
timony will  show  that  in  the  age  group  22  and  under  that  the 
number  who  qualify  for  Pell  grants  has  doubled  in  the  past  10 
years,  whereas  the  student  population  has  gone  up  only  10  percent 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  why  that  has  occurred.  It  would  ba 
difficult  fcr  me  to  understand  why  that  has  occurred  unless  there 
is  a  greater  utilization  of  the  independent  category  by  those  who 
previously  did  not  believe  they  were  independent  or  would  not 
qualify  as  independents  without  using  the  loopholes. 

I  agree  with  what  you  have  said,  what  I  hate  to  see  is  how  we 
take  advantage  of  the  all-American  family  who  is  willing  to  live  up 
to  their  obligations.  But  what  about  those  who  do  not  live  up  to  the 
normal  expectations  of  society.  We  can  do  nothing  to  make  them 
live  up  to  those  obligations.  We  have  no  enforcement  authority  and 
we  just  say,  well,  if  you  want  to  cheat,  go  ahead:  here  is  the  money. 
That  is  a  bad  system,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  find  some  way, 
through  rewards  or  incentives,  to  allow  a  tax  advantage  to  savings 
or  whatever,  to  help  the  ail-American  family  out.  It  seems  to  me,  it 
is  a  bad  system  that  does  not  enforce  the  obligations  which  are 
being  required  of  those  that  are  willing  to  assume  that  obligation. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Mr.  Jeffords,  let  me  just  say,  as  you  pointed  out, 
with  the  current  three-part  definition  the  period  of  time,  the  6 
weeks  at  home,  $750  support,  those  are  virtually  elements  that 
most  financial  aid  administrators  would  tell  you  that  you  cannot 
really  verify  with  any  accuracy  at  all.  The  third  part  of  the  crite- 
ria, which  is  whether  or  not  you  have  been  claimed  on  your  par- 
ents income  tax  return  as  an  exemption,  yes,  you  can  obtain  a  copy 
of  a— a  certified  copy  even  if  you  want  of  the  income  tax  return  to 
find  out  whether  that  has  been  done.  A  few  families— as  you  point 
out,  some  people  have  gotten  clever  about  that— may  decide  that, 
well,  it  is  worth  me  to  not  claim  Johnny  or  Susie  on  my  income  tax 
return  so  that  I,  even  with  my  increased  tax  liability  I  can  go 
ahead  and  maybe  they  will  get  more  financial  aid  by  making  them 
independent.  That  may  be  a  weakness  with  the  current  definition. 
I  think  we  are  concerned  about  that. 

I  think  many  of  the  proposals  that  are  before  this  committee 
with  some  of  the  alternate  definitions  would  attempt  to  try  and  ad- 
dress that.  I  happen  to  believe  strongly  that  you  will  find,  and  1 
think  the  data  supports  it,  that  most  families  are  very,  very  honest 
and  diligent  in  filling  out  these  forms  and  they  do  not  he  on  them. 
There  is  penalty  for  that  if  they  are  discovered.  I  think  there  are  a 
few,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  those  few  are  the  ones  that  I  thmk 
cause  the  problems  for  others.  The  data  seems  to  suggest  pretty 
much  that  if  you  look  at  the  age  cohorts  that  the  real  reason  that 
we  have  seen  a  lot  of  the  increase  in  the  truly  independent  student, 
and  I  think  they  truly  are,  is  because  of  kind  of  the  baby  boom  gen- 
eration going  through  and  getting  older  and  the  percentages  of  stu- 
dents above  22  that  are  now  enrolled. 

You  know  some  of  the  data  from  the  Department  of  Education, 
for  an  example,  they  talked  about  the  tremendous  increase  in  inde- 
pendent students  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program  between  1973-74  up  to 
1976-77.  It  was  based  on  the  fact  that  we  started  the  Pell  Crrant 
Program  with  freshmen,  the  first-year  students,  and  it  took  us  4 
years  to  finally  bring  the  whole  cohort  in,  which  finally  made  them 
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older.  By  the  very  nature  of  that,  those  individuals,  we  are  going  to 
have  more  older  independent  students. 

If  you  lo&k  at  data,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  I  know  that  you  recall  that 
we  presented  before  this  subcommittee  when  we  were  testifying  on 
the  nontraditiOnal  students  that  of  students  that  are  under  age  25 
they  comprise  3.15  percent  less  of  total  enrollments  in  1982  than 
they  did  in  1974.  That  means  6.3  million  fewer  students  are  in  that 
lower  group.  What  this  says  is  that  there  is  a  real  aging  going  on 
in  our  process  of  all  undergraduate  students.  And  I  think  some  of 
the  other  data  that  we  have  in  our  tables  and  all  will  prove  that. 

I  share  your  concern,  but  

Mr.  Jeffords.  Of  course,  that  also  goes  under  the  presumption 
that  at  some  age  there  is  no  family  obligation  to  support.  That  is 
why  I  think  that  we  ought  to  make  it  clear.  If  the  aging  population 
does  &'Ot  necessarily  mean  that  the  parents  of  all  of  those  aging 
children  have  become  destitute  in  the  meantime,  they  might  have 
if  they  paid  for  some  of  the  education  themselves.  I  think  that  we 
should  establish  definitely  what  the  guidelines  are  and  really  make 
it  clear  that  at  a  certain  age  level  there  is  no  further  expectation 
and  that  below  that  age  there  is  not  only  an  expectation  but  hope- 
fully a  legal  obligation  such  that  we  can  really  have  an  equitable 
situation  which  everybody  can  live  under  and  live  by. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  that  is  both  what  the  coalition  and  we  are 
proposing. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  need  the  same  clerks  that  the  Supreme  Court  use 
that  decided  the  trimester  system  for  when  an  abortion  was  and 
was  not  permissible  because  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  do. 
And  we  know  what  we  want  to  do  but  we  can't  find  a  legal  prece- 
dent or  a  scientific  precedent  for  doing  it,  so  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing that  they  didn't.  We  have  to  become  arbitrary.  And  if  we 
adopt  an  age  of  22  or  23  or  21  or  18,  we  will  do  it  for  arbitrary 
reasons,  just  as  we  reduced  the  age  to  18  after  600  years  of  an  arbi- 
trary age  of  21  that  had  to  do  with  buying  armor  for  grown  up  rich 
kids  in  the  old  days. 

I  suspect  that  the  point  at  which  a  family's  support  dries  up  has 
more  to  do  with  economic  circumstances  of  that  family.  Is  this  the 
oldest  of  10  children?  Or  as  contrasted  with  the  youngest  of  10  chil- 
dren? Are  the  parents  at  a  stage  where  they  are  still  raising  other 
children  and  have  current  expenses,  or  are  they  older,  well-estab- 
lished and  have  independent  incomes?  That  probably  has  more  to 
do  with  how  much  actual  help  there  is,  and  what  we  haven't  been 
able  to  do  in  the  past  is  get  down  to  giving  the  financial  aid  admin- 
istrators the  authority  to  actually  look  at  a  person  and  ask  intelli- 
gent questions  and  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  they  indeed 
had  family  support. 

A  former  Secretary  of  HEW  sat  where  you  are  sitting,  Mr. 
Keppel,  talking  about  this  same  issue  before  reauthorization  the 
last  time,  and  then  said  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  his  children 
to  go  to  school  anyplace  they  wanted  to,  as  long  as  it  was  Holy 
Cross.  That  stuck  with  me  because,  you  know,  by  my  definition 
that  is  an  independent  student.  What  about  the  kid  who  wants  to 
study  musifc  and  his  father  wants  him  to  be  an  architect  or  an  engi- 
neer? What  about  the  kid  who  wants  to  study  music  and  his  father 
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wants  him  to  be  a  lawyer  because  he  is  a  lawyer  and  his  grandfa- 
ther was  a  lawyer?  I  went  to  law  school  with  one  of  those.  The 
most  unhappiest  student  in  my  class.  If  they  don't  follow  the  patri- 
arch's wish,  they  are  on  their  own,  and  we  lose  that  talent  as  a 
country. 

Now  we  don't  have  so  far  as  I  know  any  place  in  the  common 
law,  and  by  statutory  law  either,  in  any  of  the  States  any  general 
requirement  for  support  of  any  kind  for  a  child  after  they  reach 
adult  status  except  for  those  special  laws  that  have  been  passed  for 
people  who  become  wards  of  the  State  in  some  way.  If  they  end  up 
in  a  State  institution,  the  State  can  assess  costs  against  even  sib- 
lings as  well  as  parents.  But  that  is  a  very  special  sort  of  circum- 
stance for  a  very  special  purpose,  to  get  money  for  the  State,  and  it 
has  been  upheld. 

A  few  months  ago  there  was  a  decision  someplace  out  West  in- 
volving a  young  woman  whose  father  had  been  paying  for  her  edu- 
cation and  support  until  her  18th  birthday  and  cut  it  off  at  that 
point,  saying  now  you  are  grown  up.  She  sued  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  knew  she  was  going  to  college,  and  he  knew  that  she  in- 
tended to  go  to  college,  and  he  was  still  her  father  even  though  di- 
vorced from  her  mother,  and  that  he  had  an  obligation.  And  the 
court  said  no,  we  can  find  no  place  in  the  law  an  obligation  of  a 
parent  to  pay  for  higher  education.  Higher  education  Las  never 
been  determined  by  the  courts  to  be  a  necessity.  You  can  make  a 
parent  responsible  for  providing  necessities,  but  while  we  think — 
the  people  in  this  room — that  higher  education  is  a  necessity,  the 
law  has  never  reached  that  stage. 

There  is  no  State,  for  example,  that  any  longer— California  was 
the  last  that  did— that  gives  its  citizens  the  absolute  right  to  free 
public  education  beyond  the  12th  grade.  California  went  through 
the  14th  grade  until  1967.  A  new  administration  out  there  taught 
them  what  tuition  was.  They  were  the  last  one.  So  not  even  that 
so-called  progressive  State  does  it. 

We  can't  really  get  any  help  from  the  outside.  Fitom  the  begin- 
ning we  have  made  I  think  what  Dallas  has  described  accurately,  a 
kind  of  an  assumption  that  in  our  version  of  what  the  world  ought 
to  be  like— not  what  it  is— what  it  ought  to  be  like  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  families  will  be  supportive  of  members 
of  the  family  trying  to  go  to  school.  It  is  a  very  imperfect  system, 
but  in  the  absence  of  anything  better  it  hasn't  worked  all  that 
badly. 

And  I  think  we  could  go  crazy  trying  to  write  regulations  that 
would  in  any  way  anticipate  finite  measurement  of  what  a  family 
contribution  really  ought  to  be.  That  is  why  we  have  an  arbitrary 
tax  in  the  Pell  grant  formula.  That  never  has  made  any  sense  to 
anybody.  Why  do  you  have  this  level  of  tax  and  that  level  of  tax? 
And  you  are  talking  about  people,  and  you  are  talking  about  a  tax 
rate  that  exceeds  the  Federal  income  tax  rate  for  the  kind  of 
people  that  are  in  that  wage  category.  But  it  was  an  arbitrary  way 
to  ration  out  the  money  amongst  a  presumed  needy  group  of 
people,  and  we  will  probably  have  to  end  up  with  something  just 
about  as  imperfect  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
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I  have  pondered  this  over  and  over,  Jim,  and  I  just  don't  know 
how  to  refine  these  things  without  getting  ourselves  in  all  kinds  of 
trouble. 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  here  to  hear  the  testimo- 
ny, but  I  have  it  and  I  will  review  it.  I  thank  the  witnesses  for 
being  here. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Coleman  has  raised  questions,  and  other  members 
of  the  committee,  about  the  independent  student  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. And  I  am  happy  that  your  organization,  Dallas,  and  ACE 
and  others  have  come  up  with  so  much  very  specific  in  the  way  of 
recommendations  for  us  to  consider.  The  committee  does  have 
before  it  some  rather  specific  recommendations  that,  as  Mr.  Keppel 
said,  can  fairly  be  characterized  as  tightening  up  the  whole  process. 

I  would  leave  you  with  one  other  thing,  however,  and  we  can't 
lose  sight  of  it.  In  fi)81,  the  administration  was  convinced  that  the 
student  aid  prograias  were  rife  with  fraud  and  abuse,  and  one  of 
them  was  that  indr-psndent  students  were  declaring  themselves  in- 
dependent and  riy.i'g  off  the  system.  The  Department  spent  50 
man-years  of  won  six  a  project  to  find  fraud  and  abuse  in  1  year. 
And  at  the  end  of  that  year,  Paul  Simon  called  a  hearing.  We 
asked  him  to  play  out  for  us,  if  you  will,  the  first  50,000  or  60,000 
cases  of  fraud  you  found?  And  they  laid  out  about  23  from  all  of 
the  programs  and  most  of  the  23  were  a  group  of  Nigerian  students 
illegally  receiving  I  think  Pell  grants  at  a  Rhode  Island  college.  I 
don  t  know  how  they  sneaked  into  Rhode  Island  in  the  first  place. 
But  there  was  not  a  single  case  that  they  documented  of  a  fraudu- 
lent use  of  dependency  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  size  of 
your  grant  or  award.  And  that  is  a  detailed,  specific,  determined 
effort  made  by  people  who  started  on  the  mission  knowing  that 
they  were  going  to  find  it.  And  that  kaves  me  to  believe  that  we 
are  still  today  being  unduly  influenced  by  people's  hunches  that 
this  is  going  on  in  a  wholesale  fashion. 

We  made  a  lot  of  noise  and  I  trust  that  the  student  aid  forms  do 
carry  the  warning  that  we  changed  the  statute  a  few  years  ago  and 
said,  if  you  get  more  than  200  bucks  by  lying  on  your  application, 
that  is  a  felony.  That  is  pretty  serious.  Now  we  asked  the  Secretary 
when  he  was  in,  when  he  made  the  statement  that  there  was  a  lot 
of  fraud  and  abuse:  how  many  cases  have  you  sent  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  prosecution,  you  or  your  predecessors?  He,  unfortu- 
nately, got  confused  and  said  15,000  were  sent  up  2  weeks  ago. 
What  had  been  sent  up  2  weeks  ago  was  15,000  student  loans  in 
default  that  were  sent  over  there  so  they  would  write  a  collection 
letter.  We  got  that  straightened  out  we  think,  except  that  he  did 
not  change  his  mind.  That  even  though  they  hadn't  sent  anybody 
to  the  Justice  Department  there  were  a  lot  of  them  out  there.  Now 
I  believe  since  he  was  here  in  March  there  have  been  about  three 
or  four  referred  to  the  Justice  Department,  and  maybe  what  we  did 
was  trigger  a  crackdown. 

But  in  any  event,  those  cases  clearly  will  get  some  publicity. 
That  clearly  will  make  it  clear  to  families  and  students  that  you 
are  taking  a  chance  on  your  entire  future  or  whether  you  are  going 
to  have  a  future  by  fiddling  around  with  this.  This  is  a  Govern- 
ment crime  that  you  are  about  to  commit.  They  don't,  as  a  general 
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rule,  cheat  on  their  income  tax  because  Al  Capone  got  in  trouble; 
and  if  Al  Capone  could  come  a  cropper,  everybody  knows  that  the 
rest  of  us  are  weak  and  frail  by  comparison.  Now  we  have  to  have 
an  Al  Capone  I  suppose  who  gets  away  with  everything  else,  not 
get  away  with  fraud  of  the  student  loan,  and  then  we  will  have  the 
same  kind  of  compliance. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  second  panel  is  Britta  Anderson,  director  of  feder- 
al affairs,  research  and  planning,  Vermont  Student  Assistance 
Corp.;  Dr.  Dallas  Martin  will  stay  at  the  table,  I  take  it;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Gladieux,  executive  director  of  the  Washington  office, 
The  College  Board;  Thomas  Breyer,  manager,  special  student  aid 
projects,  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  Mr.  Jeffords? 

Mr.  Jeffords.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  if  Mr.  Otto  Reyer, 
the  financial  aid  director  of  the  University  of  California,  could  also 
come  up  to  this  panel? 

Mr.  Ford.  Certainly. 

Where  is  Otto?  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  list,  as  I 
understand  it,  Jim,  and  he  slipped  through  the  cracks. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  As  long  as  he  is  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all 
that  matters.  I  appreciate  very  much  your  coming. 

Mr.  Ford.  Without  objection,  the  prepared  statements  submitted 
by  the  witnesses  will  be  inserted  in  full  in  the  record. 

And  you  may  start  first,  Britta  Anderson. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRITTA  ANDERSON,  DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL  AF- 
FAIRS, RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING,  VERMONT  STUDENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE CORP. 

Ms.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  am  Britta  Anderson.  I  am  director  of  Federal  affairs  at  the 
Vermont  Student  Assistance  Corp.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  discuss  the  issue  of  the  definition  of  self-sup- 
porting student  status  for  Federal  student  aid  purposes. 

As  Mr.  Jeffords  indicated  earlier  and  as  members  of  the  prior 
panel  have  also  indicated,  we  aro  dealing  in  a  sense  with  an  issue 
that  amounts  to  a  Gordian  knot.  And  much  as  we  would  like  to  be 
able  to  present  a  clear-cut  solution  to  this  problem,  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  promise  any  such  great  juggling  on  our  part. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  number  of  students  who  do  claim  to  be 
self-supporting  has  increased  rapidly  over  the  past  decade.  In  fact, 
today  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  one-half  of  Pell  grant  ap- 
plicants claim  that  they  are  no  longer  dependent  on  their  parents. 
Taken  into  context,  this  figure  is  certainly  startling  in  its  implica- 
tion. As  we  have  discussed  earlier  today,  or  we  have  heard  I  should 
say,  the  basic  premise  that  has  been  guiding  student  financial  as- 
sistance programs  is  that  the  family  has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  paying  for  the  cost  of  a  postsecondary  education.  Thus,  the  fact 
that  so  many  students  are,  in  effect,  separating  themselves  from 
their  families  poses  a  substantial  dilemma  for  policymakers  who 
wish  to  assure  access,  but  who  also  wish  to  make  sure  that  Federal 
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funds  are  targeted  to  students  who  have  the  greatest  financial 
need. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Federal  definition  that  is  currently  in 
use  posits  that  if  a  student  has  been  away  from  the  parental  fold 
for  roughly  1  year  and  has  not  been  receiving  any  substantial  mon- 
etary support  from  that  family  and  hasn't  been  claimed  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes,  then  that  student  is  independent.  These  crite- 
ria, to  bring  things  into  perspective,  have  come  under  repeated 
attack  by  the  administration,  concerned  student  aid  officials,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  others  who  feel  that  the  1-year  retrospection 
is  insufficient  to  determine  true  financial  independence. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  it  is  too  easy  for  students  to 
deliberately  sever  themselves  from  their  families  to  meet  the  defi- 
nitions. Numerous  suggestions  to  alleviate  the  problem  have  sur- 
faced over  the  years  ranging  from  mandating  dependence  for  all 
students  under  age  22,  as  we  heard  earlier,  to  requiring  students  to 
factually  demonstrate  financial  self-sufficiency.  I  am  here  today  to 
outline  the  criteria  established  in  Vermont  for  self-supporting 
status  and  to  discuns  briefly  the  projected  savings  that  would  ensue 
in  the  Pell  Grant  Frogram  should  Vermont's  definition  be  adopted 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  our  criteria,  let  me  briefly  outline  that 
the  State  of  Vermont  has  adopted  as  a  basic  approach  to  funding 
higher  education  an  emphasis  on  direct  student  aid,  rather  than  in- 
stitutional appropriations.  This  approach  was  fostered  by  the  fact 
that  in  a  State  with  scarce  resources  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
funding  truly  needy  students  rather  than  rich  and  poor  alike  as  is 
the  case  when  funds  are  appropriated  directly  to  public  institutions 
for  tuition  subsidies.  As  a  result  of  this  basic  approach,  we  have 
one  of  the  largest  per  capita  grant  programs  in  the  country,  second 
only  to  New  York  State.  The  size  of  the  State's  commUrnent  cou- 
pled with  traditional  New  England  frugality  has  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  self-supporting  student  definition  more  restrictive  than 
the  Federal  one. 

Very  simply  put,  Vermont  has  adopted  a  2-year  retrospective  ex- 
amination, rather  than  the  1-year  current  Federal  look  back.  Basi- 
cally, we  examine  the  same  variables  as  the  Federal  programs  do. 
In  Vermont,  the  so-called  tri-form  model  has  as  its  basic  component 
that  a  student  must  not  be  claimed  by  parents,  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  2  years  prior  to  year  of  application  as  well  as  the  year  of 
application,  and  must  not  have  received  more  than  $750  from  their 
parents  during  the  same  time  period.  In  addition,  the  student  must 
not  have  lived  with  the  parents  for  more  than  6  weeks  during  each 
of  those  years  and  the  year  of  application. 

This  approach  has  worked  extremely  well  in  Vermont.  To  digress 
a  little  bit,  let  me  just  mention  that  by  the  time  students  start  to 
look  into  postsecondary  education  they  are  generally  at  the  junior 
year  in  high  school  when  they  start  firming  up  their  plans.  So,  if 
you  have  a  situation  where  you  need  a  2-year  look-back,  the  infor- 
mation for  those  who  purposely  want  to  skirt  the  responsibility  of 
providing  for  their  children  usually  doesn't  really  start  to  surface 
until  the  senior  year.  I  think  that  is  a  great  part  of  the  reason  why 
the  program  or  the  definition  has  worked  so  well  in  Vermont. 
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The  statistics  of  this  approach  working  well  in  Vermont  seem  to 
bear  out  what  I  have  just  outlined.  Currently,  only  18  percent  of 
our  grant  recipients  are  deemed  independent,  and  this  is  a  percent- 
age which  has  remained  stable  over  the  last  3  or  4  years.  I  should 
add  that  we  do  ask  for  some  substantial  documentation  to  establish 
tlsat  a  student  is  indeed  self-supporting.  Parents  of  students  who 
apply  as  self-supporting  are  asked  to  fill  out  an  affidavit  of  nonsup- 
port  which  is  subject  to  verification  via  their  income  tax  returns. 

In  addition,  we  perform  extensive  personal  counseling,  have  ex- 
tensive personal  contact  with  the  students  who  apply  and  who 
claim  that  they  are  indeed  independent. 

Basically,  our  analyses  show  f*}iat  of  the  2,200  Vermont  students 
who  in  1984-85  qualified  for  &2&*upporting  student  status  under 
the  Federal  definition  roughly  2£fo  or  10  percent,  would  have  been 
considered  dependent  under  VSAC's  criteria.  In  fact,  they  were 
considered  so.  In  terms  of  the  dollar  savings  obtained  in  the  Pell 
Grant  Program  were  the  Vermont  definition  adopted,  we  estimate 
that  these  221  students  would  lose  eligibility  due  to  high  parental 
contributions  for  approximately  $310,000,  or  5  percent,  of  Pell 
grants  to  Vermonters. 

The  national  impact  based  on  the  Vermont  data  and  a  1985-86 
Pell  grant  appropriation  of  $3.5  million  would  amount  to  estimated 
savings  in  the  program  of  approximately  $175  million.  Needless  tc 
say,  our  definition  and  documentation  requirements  go  a  long  v/ay 
toward  explaining  the  potential  savings  outlined  above.  We  feel 
that  our  policy,  far  from  being  punitive,  establishes  a  fair  indicator 
on  which  to  base  the  determination  a8  truly  financially  self-sup- 
porting. 

Other  proposals  to  tighten  the  definition  might  probably  achieve 
equivalent  savings.  However,  Vermont's  definition  is  demonstrably 
workable.  It  has  been  in  use  for  over  10  years.  It  is  predicated  on 
the  students  demonstrating  that  they  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves, and  it  leaves  room  for  professional  judgment  of  individual 
situations  and  cases  where  exceptional  hardship  exists.  This  flexi- 
bility is  extremely  important  in  programs  where  both  personal  and 
fiscal  concerns  must  be  taken  into  account.  Overall,  as  I  men- 
tioned, this  approach  has  worked  well  in  Vermont  and  was  recent- 
ly incorporated  in  the  reauthorization  recommendations  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Vermont  Higher  Education  Council  at  the  hear 
ings  in  Vermont  earlier  this  year. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure. to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  to  discuss  this  very  important  issue,  and  I  will  be  pleased  tc 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Britta  J.  Anderson  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Britta  J.  Anderson,  Director,  Federal  Affairs, 
Research  and  Planning  Vermont  Student  Assistance  Corporation 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Britta  Anderson, 
Director  of  Federal  Affairs,  Vermont  Student  Assistance.  Corporation.    It  1s  a 
great  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  Issue  of  the  defini- 
tion of  self-supporting  student  status  for  federal  student  aid  purposes. 

The  criteria  for  determining  financial  Independence  have  been  a  source  of 
troublesome  concern  for  legislators  and  administrators  as  the  number  of 
students  who  claim  to  be  self-supporting  has  Increased  rapidly  over  the  past 
decade.    Today,  1t  1s  estimated  that  no  less  than  one-half  of  Pell  Grant 
applicants  claim  they  are  financially  severed  from  their  parents,  a  figure 
that  certainly  1s  startling  1n  Its  Implications.   The  basic  premise  guiding 
student  financial  assistance  programs  1s  that  the  family  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  paying  for  the  cosf>  fif  a  postsecondiiry  education.   Thus  the 
fact  that  so  many  students  are,  1n  a  sdnse,  separating  themselves  from  their 
families  poses  a  substantial  dilemma  for  policymakers  who  wish  to  assure 
access,  but  who  also  wish  to  make  sure  that  federal  funds  are  targeted  to 
students  with  true  financial  need. 

The  current  federal  definition  posits  that  1f  a  student  has  been  away 
from  the  parental  fold  for  the  greater  part  of  "one  year  prior  to  the  year  of 
application  and  has  not  been  receiving  any  substantial  monetary  support  from 
the  family,  then  that  student  1s  deemed  Independent.    These  criteria  have  come 
under  repeated  attack  by  the  Administration  and  concerned  student  aid  ofF1- 
dals  *ho  feel  that  a  one  year  retrospection  Is  Insufficient  to  determine  true 
"•^aRClal  Independence.    The  argument  has  been  made  that  1t  1s  too  easy  for 
*^dents  to  deliberately  separate  themselves  from  their  families  to  meet  the 
'definition. 
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Numerous  suggestions  to  alleviate  the  problem  have  surfaced  over  the 
years  ranging  from  mandating  dependence  for  all  students  under  age  22  to 
requiring  students  to  factually  demonstrate  financial  self-sufficiency. 

I  am  here  today  to  outline  the  criteria  established  1n  Vermont  for 
self-supporting  status  and  to  discuss  briefly  the  projected  savings  that  would 
ensue  1n  the  Pell  Grant  program  should  Vermont's  definition  be  adopted  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

By  way  of  Introduction  to  our  criteria  let  me  briefly  outline  that  the 
State  of  Vermont  has  adopted,  as  a  basic  approach  to  funding  higher  education, 
an  emphasis  on  direct  student  aid  rather  than  Institutional  appropriations. 
This  approach  was  fostered  by  the  fact  that  1n  a  state  with  scarce  resources 
the  emphasis  should  be  on  funding  truly  needy  students  rather  than  the  rich 
and  poor  alike,  as  1s  the  case  when  funds  are  appropriated  directly  to  public 
Institutions  for  tuition  subsidies. 

As  a  result  of  this  basic  approach  we  have  one  of  the  largest  per-cap1ta 
grant  programs  1n  the  country,  second  only  to  New  York.    The  size  of  the 
state's  commitment  coupled  with  traditional  New  England  frugality  has  led  to 
the  adoption  of  a  self-supporting  student  definition  more  restrictive  than  the 
federal  one. 

Vary  simply  put,  Vermont  has  adopted  a  two-year  retrospective  examina- 
tion, rather  than  the  one-year  look-back,  with  basically  the  same  variables 
being  scrutinized  as  those  embodied  1n  the  federal  definition.    In  Vermont 
this  so-called  triform  model  has  as  Its  basic  components  that  a  student 

.  must  not  have  been  claimed  by  parents  for  Income  tax  purposes  for 
two  years  prior  to  year  of  application  as  well  as  the  year  of 
application; 
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.  must  not  have  received  more  than  $750  from  parents  for  the  same  time 
period;  and 

•  must  not  have  lived  with  the  parents  for  more  than  6  weeks  during 
each  of  those  two  years  and  the  year  of  application. 
This  approach  has  worked  extremely  well  1n  Vermont.    Currently  only  18X 
of  our  grant  recipients  are  deemed  Independent,  a  percentage  which  has  re- 
mained relatively  stable  over  the  past  years. 

DEPENDENCY  STATUS  OF  VSAC  GRANT  RECIPIENTS 
FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 
FY  1982  -  FY  1984 


Dependents 

Self-Supporting 

All 

Awards 

Fiscal 
Year 

Count 

Percent 

Count 

Percent 

Count 

Percent 

1982 

6,234 

82.9% 

1,283 

17. IX 

7,517 

100. OX 

1983 

6,327 

82.8% 

1,314 

17.23S 

7,641 

100. OX 

1984 

6,544 

82.6% 

1,375 

17. 4X 

7,919 

100.0X 

Source: 

VSAC  Grant 

Files 

I  should  add,  at  this  point,  that  the  documentation  necessary  to  estab- 
lish self-supporting  status  1s  quite  exhaustive  (Exhibits  1  &  2).    Parents  of 
students  who  apply  as  self-supporting  are  required  to  complete  a  notarized 
affidavit  of  non-support  which  1s  subject  to  verification  via  examination  of 
Income  tax  returns.    In  addition  our  counselors  have  extensive  personal 
follow-up  contact  with  both  parents  and  students. 

Our  analysis  shows  that  of  the  2.206  Vermont  students  who  1n  1984-85 
qualified  for  self-supporting  status  under  the  Federal  definition,  221  (IPX) 
were  considered  dependent  under  VSAC's  criteria.    In  terms  of  dollar  savings 
obtained  1n  the  Pell  Grant  Program  were  the  Vermont  definition  adopted,  we 
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estimate  that  these  221  students  would  lose  eligibility  for  $309,379  or  4.9% 
of  Pell  Grants  to  Vennonters.   The  national  impact,  based  on  the  Vermont  data 
and  an  85-86  Pell  Grant  appropriation  of  $3,575  billion,  would  amount  to 
estimated  savings  in  the  program  of  $175.2  million. 

Needless  to  say,  our  definition  and  documentation  requirements  go  a  long 
way  towards  explaining  the  potential  savings  outlined  above.    We  feel  that  our 
policy,  far  from  being  punitive,  establishes  a  fair  indicator  on  which  to  base 
the  determination  that  a  student  is  truly  financially  self-supporting. 

Other  proposals  to  tighten  the  definition  &f  self-supporting  student 
status  might  probably  achieve  equivalent  savings.    However,  Vermont's  defini- 
tion is  demonstrably  workable-  it  has  been  in  use  for  over  10  years.    It  is 
predicated      the  students  demonstrating  that  they  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves.  And  it  leaves  room  for  professional  judgment  of  individual  situations 
in  cases  where  exceptional  hardship  exists.    This  flexibility  is  extremely 
important  m  programs  where  both  personal  and  fiscal  concerns  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

Overall,  this  tv^'aach  has  worked  well  in  Vermont  and  was  recently 
incorporated  in  Reauthorization  recommendations  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Vermont  Higher  Education  Council  at  the  hearings  in  Vermont  earlier  this  year. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to 
discuss  this  important  issue.    I'll  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 
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EXHIBIT  1 

VSAC  PARENTS'  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

To  be  completed  by  the  parents  of: 

Applicant  STTxl  Security  Number 

♦Please  note:    If  you  are  a  ward  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  you       s?<  required  to  have  this 
for*  completed.    Return  It  to  VSAC  with  a  brief  not*  expl? -fcu*.  >ju  are  a  ward  of  the  state. 

SECTION  A:    STATEMENT  OF  PARENTAL  SUPPORT  (Check  an  answer  to  eac:,    ,-itlon  for  all  three 

vears;  1983,  1984,  and 

1.  Did  or  will  the  parents  claim  the  1983  1984  1985 
applicant  as  a  U.S.  tax  exemption 

for: 

2.  Old  or  will  the  applicant  receive 
more  than  $750  from  parents  during: 

3.  Old  or  will  the  apollcant  live  with 
the  parents  during: 

If  ys>u  answer  "yes"  to  #3,  specify  dates  during  which  applicant  lived  with  you: 


 Yes 

 No 

 Yes 

 No 

 Yes 

_  No 

 Yes 

 No 

 Yes 

 No 

 Yes 

 No 

 Yes 

 No 

 Yes 

 No 

 Yes 

 No 

If  so,  did  the  applicant  pay  for  room  and  board?  .    If  so.  Indicate  monthly  amount: 

5  .  -    Oo  you  rent  on  a  regular  basis  the  apartment/room  where  the 

applicant  lives/lived?  

If  you  answered  "yes"  to  any  questions  In  Section  A,  please  complete  Sections  B,  C,  and  0  and 
return  this  worksheet  along  with  a  copy  of  your  1984  Federal  Income  Tax  Return  to  our  office. 

SECTION  8:    PARENTS' S  UiCmi  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1 •   Attach  a  copy  of  your  1 984  Federal  Income  Tax  Return  to  this  worksheet. 

2.  Write  1n  the  amount  of  1984  Income  ea:->id  from  worH  by  mother. 

by  father. 

3.  List  total  non-taxable  Income  received  In  1984  (welfare,  child 
support,  unemployment  compensation,  socvil  security,  etc.) 

4.  List  total  medical /dental  expenses  not  covced  by  Insurance  paid  1n  1984. 

5.  Enter  amount  of  child  Support  paid  In  1984. 

6.  Estimate  total  amount  of  ;jcome  to  be  received  In  1985;  Taxable 

Non-taxable 

7.  Age  of  older  parent. 

8.  Enter  total  numjer  of  people  fo~  whos  parents  will  provide  more  than  half 
support  between  July  i,  ig85  anc  June  30,  1986.    (Include  here  parents, 
children,  and  other  dependents.    Dc_  not  Include  applicant  here.) 

9.  Of  the  children  living  with  you,  how  many  will  attend  college  at  least 
half-time  durlna  the  1985-86  school  year?   (Please  do  not  Include  the 
applicant  here.) 


(aver) 
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SECTION  C:    PARENTS'  ASSETS 

1.  Current  savings,  checking  account,  cash  on  hand.  $_ 

2.  Present  resale  value  of  parents'  home.  S_ 
MINUS  current  unpaid  mortgage.  (-)  S_ 

3.  Present  resale  value  of  farm  or  business.  5_ 
MINUS  outstanding  debts  of  farm  or  business.  (-)  S_ 

4.  Present  resale  value  of  other  real  estate 

(excluding  home,  farm,  business).  $_ 

MINUS  outstanding  debts  of  other  real  estate.  (-) 

5.  Total  present  value  of  Investments;  Including  stocks, 

bonds,  certificates  of  deposit,  and  other  securities.  S_ 

MINUS  outstanding  debts  of  Investments.  (-)  $_ 


SECTION  0: 

The  undersigned  certify  that  the  Information  contained  on  this  form,  or  any  other  submission 
1n  connection  with  this  application  for  a  Vermont  Grant,  Is  correct  and  complete  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge.   We  understand  that  the  Information  submitted  will  be  held  In  strict 
confidence.   We  hereby  ttithorlze  Vermont  Student  Assistance  Corporation  (VSAC)  to  obtain 
from  the  appropriate  authorities  copies  of  our  U.S.  or  Vermont  State  Tax  Returns,  or  any 
Information  contained  In  such  returns  that  they  may  deem  necessary.    We  also  authorize  VSAC 
and  the  colleges,  universities,  or  any  other  Institute  of  study  to  which  the  applicant  has 
sought  admission  or  Is  enrolled  or  any  other  organization  from  which  the  applicant  has  sou. 
financial  aid,  to  exchange  and  share  any  Information  that  we  have  provided  In  our  financial 
aid  app11cat10n(s),  need  analysis,  tax  forms,  or  any  financial  aid  (Grants,  Scholarships, 
Loans,  Work,  Stipends,  etc.)  awarded  to  the  applicant.   Also,  we  agree  to  promptly  refund 
and  repay  to  Vermont  Student  Assistance  Corooratlon  all,  or  a  portion,  of  any  funds  awarded 
the  applicant  which  the  Corporation  determines  was  baspd  upon  Incorrect  Information  supplied 
on  this  application. 


Signature  of  Father  Signature  of  Mother 

Social  Security  Number  Date  Social  Security  Number  Date 


Home  Phone  Number  Work  Phone  Number  \ 

Parents'  Address:  _  

5tr7  City  stale  Zip  Code 


Subscribed  Lefore  me  on  this   day  of  ,  lg 

Notary  Public  County  of  


My  commission  expires  on    State  of 
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EXHIBIT  2 


VERMONT 
STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  CORPORATION 


C  HAM  H.  AIM  Ml  LI  •  P  O  80*2000 

winoosk!.  vermont  04404 
ku/&ss-%u 


Maii»HOn*OiO 
Pn»Ur1  K>-*v>. 


•OAioof  ouictors 


MHTO.A  W<» 


ItOMMD  L  hruto* 


M.  OosmMcCvmitt 


r 


-I 


We  have  received  your  Family  Financial  Statement  which  Indicates  that  you 
are  applying  as  a  self-supporting  student.    In  order  for  us  to  determine 
whether  or  not  you  meet  our  self-supporting  student  criteria.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  your  parents  to  complete  the  enclosed  Parent's  Statement  of 
Financial  Support.    Also,  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  send  us  a  copy 
of  your  completed  1983  Federal  1040  or  1040A  Income  Tax  Return.    If  you 
were  In  college  In  1983  and  received  wages  through  the  College  Work-Study 
Program,  please  Indicate  below  what  part  of  your  total  Income  was  earned 
through  the  Work-Study  Program.*   Please  return  this  form  to  VSAC  with 
your  tax  return  and  the  completed  Parents'  Statement  of  Financial  Support. 

Since  we  cannot  review  your  application  without  the  above  Information,  please 
send  It  to  our  office  within  21  days.    If  we  do  not  receive  It  within  that 
time,  your  Incentive  Grant  application  will  be  withdrawn. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  If  you  have  any  questions  or  If  we  can  be  of 
any  further  assistance.  Our  toll-free  number  within  Vermont  Is  1-800- 
642-3177.    In  the  Burlington  area  the  number  Is  655-9602. 


Sincerely, 


Incentive  Grant  Specialist 
Incentive  Grant  program 


♦Applicant's  1983  Work-Study  earnings 
Spouse's  1983  Work-Study  earnings 


End  osure 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Gladieux. 

STATEMENT  OF  LAWRENCE  GLADIEUX,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  WASHINGTON  OFFICE,  THE  COLLEGE  BOARD 

Mr.  Gladieux.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Larry 
Gladieux,  executive  director  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  Col- 
lege Board. 

The  independent  student  definition,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view  is 
the  linchpin  of  the  entire  system  of  need-based  student  financial 
aid.  I  believe  there  is  a  compelling  case  for  change.  I  think  it  is 
overdue.  My  testimony  presents  a  suggested  formula  along  age 
lines  for  your  consideration.  No  definition,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
point  out,  is  going  to  be  perfect,  but  Congress  I  think  can  do  much 
better  than  the  one  that  is  in  place  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  1980's,  as  my  testimony  points  out,  shifting 
patterns  of  college  attendance  as  well  as  widespread  change  in 
household  and  family  structures  have  complicated  the  traditional 
assumptions  of  the  student  aid  system  that  date  back  to  the  1950's, 
and  they  have,  perhaps,  blurred  the  lines  of  parental  obligation  in 
college  finance.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  these  contemporary  shifts 
I  have  noted  on  page  2  of  my  testimony  invalidate  the  central  oper- 
ating principle  of  need-based  student  aid.  The  question  I  think  re- 
mains, and  it  has  been  stated  in  several  ways  by  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Keppel,  and  others  already  this  morning:  At  what  point  or  under 
what  circumstances  should  parents  be  viewed  as  having  no  further 
responsibility  for  their  offspring's  education.  I  believe  public  policy 
on  this  point  needs  to  be  very  carefully  crafted,  especially  in  an  era 
of  tight  budgets,  when  it  is  so  important  to  maximize  the  use  of 
every  student  aid  dollar  and  when  we  need  to  get  support  to  those 
who  need  it  most. 

When  students  whose  parents  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
help  pay  college  costs  are  able  to  declare  themselves  self-supporting 
for  financial  aid  purposes,  public  subsidies,  in  effect,  replace  paren- 
tal support  and  less  money  is  available  for  legitimately  needy  de- 
pendent and  independent  students.  Now,  I  don't  believe  you  have 
to  accept  allegations  of  gross  abuse.  I  don't  think  you  have  to  be- 
lieve that  everybody  is  ripping  off  the  system  to  conclude  that  the 
prevailing  test  of  independent  status  does  not  serve  well.  On 
face  the  definition  is  flawed.  At  best  it  is  awkward  for  many  stu- 
dents and  families  trying  to  understand  and  cope  with  the  rules.  At 
worst  it  invites  circumvention  on  the  part  of  those  perhaps  relative 
few  who  may  be  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  system. 

Now,  Mr.  Martin  has  already  pointed  out  that  two  parts  of  the 
current  three-part  definition  are  difficult  to  verify.  And  they  are 
difficult  often  to  answer  in  the  first  place  on  the  part  of  students 
and  their  families.  Family  records  of  such  things  as  support  during 
the  year  from  the  parents  and  residence  not  exceeding  6  weeks  are 
likely  to  be  spotty  and  memory  may  not  serve.  In-kind  support  is 
especially  elusive  and  easily  overlooked.  A  student  before  this  com- 
mittee a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  a  hearing  testified  that  many  stu- 
dents believe  they  can  lie  with  limited  consequence  on  such  ques- 
tions. 
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Mr.  Martin  has  also  spoken  to  the  income  tax  criterion  as  the 
third  part  of  the  definition,  and  families  that  wish  to  can  arrange 
their  affairs  to  give  up  the  tax  exemption  and  perhaps  allow  the 
student  to  qualify  more  for  student  aid.  It  is  not  in  my  testimony, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  was  struck  by  results  of  a  survey  of  independ- 
ent students  presented  earlier  this  week  at  the  NASFAA  conven- 
tion that  was  held  here  in  town.  It  was  based  on  a  sample  of  2,000 
independent  students  drawn  from  CSS  and  ACT  applicant  files, 
and  it  said  that  10  percent  of  that  sample  of  independent  students 
said  that  they  indicated  in  the  survey  that  they  had  decided  along 
with  their  parents  not  to  be  claimed  on  the  parents'  tax  return  so 
the  student  could  get  student  aid  without  reference  to  the  parents' 
finances.  Now,  that  was  a  confidential  survey,  and  10  percent  of 
the  independent  students  avowed  that  they  had  done  that. 

Now,  I  don't  think  we  need  to  make  a  moral  judgment  about  that 
kind  of  behavior  by  individuals.  It  is  kind  of  like  tax  shelters,  per- 
haps. It  is  all  perfectly  legal,  it  is  just  the  policy  in  my  view  is 
flawed. 

The  quality  control  study  has  been  mentioned  already  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  I  and  many  others  have  objected  to  some  of 
the  methodology  and  the  allegations  about  fraud  and  abuse  grow- 
ing out  of  that  study.  But  I  think  it  is  significant  that  that  study 
concluded  that  the  largest  single  source  of  student  error  is  due  to 
students  whose  reported  dependency  status  was  not  the  same  as 
their  verified  dependency  status. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  available  national  data,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  going  to  ascertain  for  us  finally  what  degree  the  programs 
are  being  abused  because  of  the  self-supporting  criteria.  But  I  think 
the  available  data  do  raise  questions.  On  page  6  of  nfy  testimony  I 
present  data  on  the  Pell  Grant  Program  eligible  applicants,  and  as 
Mr.  Jeffords  noted  and  it  has  widely  been  reported,  the  percentage 
of  Pell  grant  eligible  applicants  who  are  independent  under  the 
current  criteria  has  exceeded  50  percent.  It  did  last  year.  That  is 
up  from  36  percent  6  or  7  years  ago. 

Now,  what  is  significant  is  not  that  general  increase,  but  the  age 
distribution.  And  as  Mr.  Jeffords  mentioned,  the  age  group  22  and 
under  has  doubled  during  that  period,  while  dependent  student  ap- 
plicants under  the  program  have  only  increased  like  25  percent. 
The  biggest  jump  is  in  the  over  30  age  category.  The  increased  par- 
ticipation there  I  suspect  is  from  displaced  workers,  women  who 
are  trying  to  start  a  new  life  and  want  to  come  back  into  educa- 
tion, other  adults  looking  for  help  in  career  redirection  and  retrain- 
ing. But  what  may  be  fueling  that  growth  in  the  younger  age 
groups,  as  a  matter  of  speculation — I  don't  think  you  can  draw 
firm  conclusions,  but  I  think  that  it  all  suggests  that  part  of  the 
problem  is  otherwise  dependent  students  in  that  younger  age 
bracket  and  perhaps  their  families  arranging  their  affairs  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  rules  to  qualify  for  more  aid. 

But  I  think,  you  know,  the  most  compelling  argument  for  change 
is  maybe  reflected  in  the  first  statement  that  was  just  made  on  this 
panel.  The  growing  number  of  States  and  institutions  that  are 
simply  not  going  to  wait,  have  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  Federal 
policy  to  change  and  they  have  adopted  stricter  criteria  of  inde- 
pendence. On  page  8  of  my  testimony  I  summarize  the  policies  re- 
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garding  dependency  status  of  the  10  States  with  the  largest  under- 
graduate need-based  grant  programs  in  the  country.  Seven  out  of 
10  of  those  States  have  adopted  criteria  that  are  different  from  the 
Federal.  Several  like  California  and  Vermont  have  built  off  the 
Federal  definition,  extending  it  back  a  couple  of  years  perhaps  for 
consistency  and  not  wanting  to  depart  too  far  in  terms  of  procedure 
in  data  collection  from  the  Federal.  Other  States  have  adopted  age 
criteria.  Still  others  have  adopted  self-sufficiency  tests  where  the 
students  are  asked  to  document  how  they,  in  fact,  had  the  financial 
resources  to  live  on  their  own  during  the  past  year. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  latest  survey  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs  that  they 
attribute  these  tighter — they  note  the  pattern  in  the  grant  pro- 
grams where  less  money  is  going  to  independent  students  and  in 
the  Federal  programs.  And  they  suspect  that  this  is  a  result  of  the 
tighter  criteria  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  various  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  professional  opinion  of 
campus  aid  administrators  overwhelmingly  supports  a  change  in 
Federal  policy.  A  joint  survey  by  NASFAA  and  the  College  Schol- 
arship Service  last  year  indicated  that  6  in  10  aid  administrators 
do  not  believe  the  Federal  definition  is  appropriate. 

You  have  had  a  lot  of  recommendations,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
change  in  the  definition  and  most  tend  to  be  along  the  lines  of  age. 
I  agree  with  that.  I  think  an  age-based  definition  is  more  easily  un- 
derstood, straightforward,  and  it  is  verifiable.  With  proper  excep- 
tions I  think  it  can  be  fair. 

However,  I  do  have  reservations  about  the  formula  that  has  been 
proposed  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  [ACE],  the  Nation- 
al Coalition  for  Student  Aid  and  other  groups.  That  proposal  says 
that  parental  financial  data  shall  not  be  required  to  determine  the 
expected  family  contribution  if  the  applicant  is  22  years  of  age  or 
older  on  July  of  the  award  year.  Using  age  22  as  a  kind  of  fulcrum 
in  determining  dependency  status  I  think  makes  sense,  and  several 
States  have  decided  to  go  that  way.  But  I  worry  about  the  blanket 
emancipation  of  students  over  age  22.  Many  22-  to  25-year-olds  can 
and  do  rely  on  parental  support  as  they  continue  in  school  finish- 
ing their  undergraduate  degrees  or  going  on  to  graduate  studies.  I 
am  not  persuaded  that  public  policy  should  be  to  shift  the  cost 
burden  from  families  who  can  pay  in  cases  where  the  student  is 
not  yet  established  or  self-supporting  pattern.  Two  things  I  think 
the  committee  ought  to  keep  in  mind  here.  One  is  that  many 
States  and  institutions,  public  and  private  institutions,  are  not 
likely  to  go  along  with  that  kind  of  blanket  emancipation  over  age 
22,  so  they  might  create  a  new  inconsistency  between  Federal  and 
non-Federal  practice  there. 

Also,  in  terms  of  cost  savings,  if  the  subcommittee  has  in  mind 
achieving  some  Federal  cost  savings  as  a  result  of  a  revised  defini- 
tion, the  savings  achieved  by  tightening  below  age  22  $re  likely  to 
be  at  least  offset  by  the  added  costs  from  expanded  eligibility  by 
opening  up  over  age  22.  And  page  11,  we  present  some  data  that  we 
have  culled  from  College  Scholarship  Service  [CSS]  files  that  shows 
that  under  this  proposed  definition,  we  estimated  the  magnitude  of 
shifts  between  dependent  and  independent  status,  and  a  substan- 
tial number  of  students,  100,000,  under  age  22  and  single  without 
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children  who  now  qualify  as  ind>*>endent  would  be  shifted  to  de- 
pendent. So  that  would  tighten  up.  But  over  age  22  a  considerably 
larger  number  of  students,  300,000  roughly,  would  switch  in  the 
other  direction.  These  are  CSS  filers  aged  22  and  over  who  are  de- 
pendent under  current  rules  but  would  become  independent  under 
a  definition  that  automatically  emancipates  students  when  they 
reach  age  22. 

The  last  page  of  my  testimony.  I  present  for  discussion,  for  your 
consideration  a  suggested  alternate  formula  that  follows  three  age 
brackets.  Under  age  22  would  be  automatically  dependent  with  the 
exceptions  listed  in  the  testimony — orphan,  ward  of  the  court,  vet- 
eran, student  has  own  dependents,  or  documentation  by  the  finan- 
cial aid  officer  in  unusual  circumstances,  relyiiig  on  the  profession- 
al judgment  in,  say,  cases  where  there  is  clearly  alienation  from 
the  family  or  estrangement  and  the  student  simply  cannot— the  pa- 
rental support  is  simply  not  there.  Age  22  to  25  I  suggest  a  rule 
that  includes  the  tax,  the  current  tax  dependency  rule — the  stu- 
dent cannot  be  claimed  as  a  tax  dependent  by  parents  or  anyone 
else — plus  proof  of  self-sufficiency.  Like  some  States  and  institu- 
tions that  ask,  OK,  they  ask  the  student  how  did  you  support  your- 
self last  year  if  you  say  you  were  independent.  There  again  you 
would  have  exceptions:  veteran,  student  has  own  dependents,  or 
documentation  again  by  the  aid  officer.  Over  age  25,  automatically 
independent.  And  I  fully  concede  that  that  is  arbitrary,  but  a 
number  of  institutions  has  selected  wis?  age  25  as  the  point  where 
they  simply  won't  ask  for  parental  d&£&  or  attempt  to  consider  the 
student  dependent. 

I  think  such  an  approach  would  be  simpler  for  great  numbers  of 
students  on  the  two  ends  of  the  age  spectrum.  I  think  symbolically 
it  would  reinforce  the  traditional  assumption  that  parents  have  re- 
sponsibility through  the  years  that  normally  span  undergraduate 
education.  And  it  may  not  be  the  right  formula,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
I  think  it  is  time  for  a  change,  and  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  consen- 
sus in  the  education  community  on  the  need  for  change  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  that  it  should  take.  I  don't  think  we  need  to  make 
huge  judgments  about  the  moral  judgments,  and  I  don't  think  we 
should  wait  for  a  definitive  study  on  the  extent  of  abuse.  I  think  we 
need  a  definition  with  more  face  validity,  and  I  think  the  reauthor- 
ization is  an  opportunity  to  bring  it  about. 

We  would  like  to  help  in  any  way  we  can  to  devise,  help  the  sub- 
committee devise  a  simpler  and  fairer  verifiable  set  of  criteria.  I 
hope  this  testimony  helps,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  questions. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Lawrence  Gladieux  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Lawrence  E.  Gladieux,  Executive  Director, 
Washington  Office  of  the  College  Board 

Nr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Larry  Gladieux, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  College  Board.    I  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  a  central  Issue  In  the  operation  of  programs 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act:    how  to  distinguish  between 
students  who  are  financially  dependent  on  their  parents  and  those  who  are 
self-supporting. 

Ny  organization,  an  association  of  2,500  schools  and  colleges,  has  been 
engaged  In  the  movement  during  the  past  quarter  century  to  eliminate  financial 
barriers  to  higher  education  through  aid  to  students.   Creation  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  (CSS)  as  part  of  the  College  Board  In  1954  formalized  the 
principle  and  practice  In  the'educatlon  community  of  awarding  aid  according  to 
the  financial  need  of  students  and  their  families.    The  Co]Vege  Board 
Washington  Office  conducts  policy  studies  on  student  finance.  Including  a  1983 
report  examining  the  effects  of  alternative  definitions  of  self-supporting 
status.1    Ny  testimony  will  draw  on  the  findings  of  that  study  as  well  as 
more  recent  CSS  and  other  data. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  at  a  similar  hearing  before  this  subcommittee,  I 
urged  an  aged-based  revision  of  the  federal  criteria  for  determining 
Independence.    I  continue  to  believe  that  such  a  change  Is  needed,  in  fact 
overdue.    No  definition  will  be  perfect,  but  Congress  can  do  better  than  the 
one  now  1n  place.    The  decision  made  on  this  Issue  will  perhaps  be  as 
Important  as  any  that  Congress  makes  during  the  upcoming  reauthorization, 
because  the  policy  regarding  dependency  status  has  so  much  to  do  with  how  the 
burden  of  college  costs  Is  shared  among  students,  parents,  and  taxpayers. 


'Alan  P.  Wagner  and  Nancy  Carlson,  Financial  Aid  for  Self -Supporting 

Students:    Defining  Independence.  Washington  Office  of  the  College  Board,  1983. 
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The  Assumption  of  Parental  Responsibility 

The  bedrock  of  the  student  aid  system  since  the  1950s  has  been  the 
assumption  that  parents  have  the  primary  obligation  to  pay  for  their 
children's  higher  education,  with  aid  awarded  to  the  student  only  after  the 
parents  have  contributed  to  the  extent  of  their  financial  ability.  The 
corollary  assumption  Is  that  the  needs  of  students  who  are  truly  Independent 
of  their  families  should  be  Judged  without  reference  to  parental  resources. 

Applying  these  assumptions  In  the  1980s  Is  clouded  by  shifting  patterns  of 
college  attendance  as  well  as  widespread  change  In  household  and  family 
structures. 

•  The  traditional,  full-time  student  of  college  age  Is  becoming  less  typical 
of  the  postsecondary  population.    Many  young  people  are  stretching  out 
their  education,  enrolling  part-time,  or  alternating  periods  of  work  and 
education.    More  adults  are  returning  to  higher  education  for  a  second 
chance  or  retraining  and  mid-career  change.    No  one  argues  that  the 
parental  obligation  lasts  Indefinitely;  where  to  draw  the  line  Is  the 
question. 

•  Also  blurring  the  lines  of  parental  obligation  has  been  the  Increasing 
rate  of  divorce,  remarriage,  and  broken  as  well  as  blended  families.  In 
many  cases  the  resulting  financial  and  emotional  distance  between  children 
and  one  or  more  of  their  natural  parents  may  weaken  the  traditional  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  older  generation  to  help  finance  the 
educational  costs  of  the  younger  generation.    Family  ties  seem  to  have 
become  more  tenuous,  estrangement  and  earlier  emancipation  of  young  people 
perhaps  more  common. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  such  contemporary  shifts,  mv  own  view  1s  that  we 
need  to  do_all  that  1s  possible  to  reinforce  the  traditional  parental  role  1n 
college  finance.    The  trends  noted  above  complicate  but  do  not  Invalidate  the 
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central  operating  Principle  of  need-based  student  aid.    The  question  remains: 
At  what  Point  or  under  what  circumstances  should  parents  be  viewed  as  having 
no  further  responsibility  for  their  offspring's  education? 

Public  policy  on  this  point  needs  to  be  carefully  calibrated,  especially 
In  an  era  of  tight  budgets  when  1t  1s  so  Important  to  maximize  the  use  of 
.every  student  aid  dollar  and  channel  available  support  to  those  who  need  It 
most.   Trade-offs  are  more  sharply  drawn  when  there  Is  less  money  to  go 
around.    When  students  whose  parents  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  help  pay 
college  costs_are^ble  to  declare  themselves_self-support1ng  for  financial  aid 
purposes,  public  subsidies  In  effect  replace  parental  support  and  less  money 
1s  available  for  legitimately  needy,  dependent  AND  Independent  students. 

Flaws  1n  the  Federal  Definition 

One  does  not  have  to  accept  allegations  of  rampant  abuse  to  conclude  that 
the  prevailing  test  of  Independent  status  does  not  serve  well. 

On  Its  face  the  definition  Is  flawed.    At  best  It  Is  awkward  for  many 
students  and  families  trying  to  understand  and-cope  with  the  rules;  at  worst, 
1t  Invites  circumvention  on  the  part  of  those  Inclined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  system. 

The  federal  definition,  which  looks  much  the  same  today  as  when  1t  evolved 
over  a  decade  ago,  has  three  parts:    (1)  a  residence  rule  (may  not  have  lived 
with  parent  or  guardian  for  more  than  six  weeks  per  year);  (2)  a  financial 
support  rule  (must  not  have  received  more  than  $750  In  a  year  from  parents  or 
guardians);  and  (3)  a  tax  dependency  rule  (may  not  have  been  claimed  as  a 
dependent  by  parent  or  guardian  for  federal  Income  tax  purposes).    All  three 
questions  must  be  answered  for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  application  1s 
submitted  and  for  the  prior  year.   The  first  two  parts  of  the  test,  financial 
support  and  residence,  are  often  difficult  to  answer  and  difficult  to  verify. 
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Family  records  of  such  things  are  likely  to  be  spotty,  and  memory  may  not 
serve.    In-kind  support  Is  especially  elusive  and  easily  overlooked.    As  a 
student  from  Eastern  Kentucky  University  testified  before  this  subcommittee 
earlier  this  month,  many  students  believe  they  "can  lie  with  limited 
consequence"  on  such  questions. 

As  for  the  Income  tax  criterion,  families  that  choose  to  do  so  can  give  up 
the  exemption  for  the  otherwise  dependent  student  member,  and  In  most  cases 
the  greater  tax  liability  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  student's  Increased 
eligibility  for  student  aid  on  a  self-supporting  basis.    And  families  that 
have  not  planned  ahead  In  this  way  can  file  amended  tax  returns  after  the  fact 
to  capture  the  same  calculated  benefits.   So  while  the  third  part  of  the  test 
1s  verifiable  (through  collection  of  signed  copies  of  the  federal  Income  tax 
form  from  the  parents),  aid  administrators  report  that  the  rule  Is  manipulated 
by  some  students  and  families. 

It  1s  worth  noting  that  the  most  recent  "Quality  Control"  study  of  the 
Pell  Grant  program  commissioned  by  the  Department  of  Education  concluded  that 
the  "largest  single  source  of  student  error  Is  due  to  students  whose  reported 
dependency  status  was  not  the  same  as  their  verified  dependency  status." 
While  I  (and  many  others)  have  questioned  the  methodology  and  assertions  about 
fraud  and  abuse  growing  out  of  the  so-called  QC  studies  by  the  Administration, 
I  suspect  that  the  findings  regarding  the  high  error  rate  associated  with  the 
dependency  questions  on  the  application  form  are  not  far  off  the  mark.    I  also 
suspect  that  at  least  some  of  the  error  Is  a  function  of  Inadvertence  or 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  applicants,  rather  than  manipulation  or 
outright  falsification  of  answers. 


2Qua1Uy  1n  the  Pell  Grant  Delivery  System.  Office  of  Student  Financial 
Assistance,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1 984 . 
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What  the  Data  Tell  us  About  the  Growing  Number  of  Students  Classified  as 
Independent 

No  available  national  data  can  ascertain  to  what  degree  the  current 
definition  of  Independent,  status  1s  being  circumvented  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and/or  the  letter  of  federal  policy,  but  we  can  draw  Inferences  from  data  on 
trends  In  the  number  and  characteristics  of  students  classified  as  self- 
supporting. 

Our  198.3  study  -concluded  that  the  largest  source  of  growth  In  the  number 
af  such  students  Is  the  Increased  enrollment  of  older  Individuals,  most  of 
whom  unquestionably  are  on  their  own  financially.    The  Increasing  average  age 
of  the  post  secondary  population  means  that  the  number  of  legitimately 
self-supporting  students  Is  likely  to  rise  whether  or  not  the  definition  1s 
tightened.    The  study,  however,  also  Indicated  significant  growth  In  the 
numbers  of  younger  (under  age  22)  unmarried  students  (with  no  dependents)  who 
qualified  as  self-supporting. 

Specific  data  on  the  Pell  Grant  program  reflect  the  same  pattern  along  age 

lines.    Overall,  Independent  students  have  Increased  from  36.9  percent  of 

eligible  applicants  In  1976-77  to  50.4  percent  In  1983-84.  Independent 

students  over  age  30  Increased  the  most,  tripling  during  those  years,  but 

younger  Independent  students  have  also  burgeoned  In  the  Pell  program.  The 

number  of  Independent  Pell  Grant  eligible  applicants  age  22  and  under  doubled 

between  1976-77  and  1983-84.  as  did  Independent  ellglbles  between  ages  23  and 

30.    during  the  same  Period  dependent  eligible  applicants  Increased  less  than 
3 

25  percent.     (See  accompanying  table.) 


30ata  from  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance,  U.S.  Oepartment  of 
Education. 
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PELL  GRANT  PROGRAM  ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS 


(1n  Thousands) 

1976-77  1983-84 

Total  Ellglbles                             2,258  3,541 

Dependent                                1,425  1,755 

(63.1%)  (49.6%) 

Independent                              833  1 ,786 

(36.9%)  (50.4%) 

Age  Distribution  of  Independent  Ellglbles 

22  Years  and  Under                         267  509 

23-30  Years                                   399  800 

Over  30  Years                                 167  477 


The  Increased  participation  In  the  over  30  group  Is  no  doubt  coming  In 
part  from  displaced  workers,  women,  and  other  adults  looking  for  help  in 
career  redirection  and  retraining,   what  may  be  fueling  the  growth  of  Pell 
Grant  Independent  applicants  In  the  younger  age  group  Is  more  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

State  data  are  likewise  suggestive.   Studies  In  California,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Minnesota  tracing  students  over  several  years  show  that  15  to  25  percent 
of  Independent  student  recipients  qualified  as  "dependent"  as  recently  as  two 
years  previously. 

One  cannot  draw  firm  conclusions  from  such  data  about  the  extent  of  abuse 
or  Inappropriate  classification  of  students  as  a  result  of  the  self-supporting 
criteria,   what  all  these  analyses  do  suggest,  however,  1s  that  a  part  of  the 
problem  may  be  the  result  of  otherwise  dependent  students  In  younger  age 
groups— and  perhaps  their  families— making  calculated  arrangements  to  qualify 
as  self-supporting  for  purposes  of  student  aid. 
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States  and  Institutions  Are  Voting  with  Their  Feet 

A  growing  mister  of  states  and  Institutions,  unwilling  to  wait  for  a 
change  In  federal  policy,  have  adopted  stricter  criteria  for  Independence  In 
awarding  their  own  student  aid  funds.   There  is  a  compelling  case  for  revision 
of  federal  criteria  simply  In  the  Interest  of  consistency.   Ho  one— certainly 
not  students— will  gain  by  the  proliferation  of  50  different  state  definitions 
as  well  as  Institutional  variations.   Continued  movement  In  this  direction 
will  only  complicate  student  aid  application  fcrms  and  the  coordination  of 
federal,  state,  and  campus-based  programs. 

Of  the  ten  states  operating  tha  largest  neea-based  state  scholarship 
programs  In  the  country,  seven  now  require  or  plan  a  tighter  test  of 
Independence  than  the  federal  definition.    (See  table  on  next  pa?e.)  Several 
states.  Including  California,  continue  to  use  the  federal  definition  but  have 
tightened  It  by  asking  students  to  demonstrate  Independence  for  three  or  two 
years  (rather  than  Just  ane)  prlor^to  the  year  of  the  award.   Some  states  have 
added  an  age  criterion  to  the  current  definition;  New  York,  Indiana,  and 
Minnesota,  for  example,  require  that  all  students  under  age  22,  with  specified 
exceptions,  apply  as  dependent  students.    Still  other  states  (and  some 
Institutions)  require  proof  of  self-sufficiency;  that  Is,  students  must 
document  that  they  In  fact  have  had  the  financial  resources  to  support 
themselves  1n  households  separate  from  their  parents. 

The  latest  survey  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and 

Grant  Programs  notes: 

.  ,  »  Many  financial  aid  policy  makers  have  expressed  concern  that 
Increasing  numbers  of  students  are  declaring  themselves  Independent  of 
parental  support  for  financial  aid  purposes  and  thus  replacing  parental 
support  with  aid  from  public  sources.    While  there  may  be  a  trend  1n  this 
direction  1n  the  Pell  Grant  program  or  the  federal  campus-based  aid 
programs.  H  does  not  appear  1n  the  state  grant  program  data.   The  per- 
centages of  Independent  students  receiving  need-based  state  3rant_a1d  have 
remained  quite  instant,  from  29.3  percent  1n  1981.  to  26.S  percent  in 
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INOE PENDENT  STUOENT  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA 
SELECTEO  STATES,*  1984-85 


State 

Callfor*  •■■■a 

Ill1no*5 
Indian* 

Kasncftosetts 


New  Jersey 


New  York 


Ohio, 


Pennsylvania 


Est,  Total  Undergraduate 
Need-Based  Grant  Aid 
(in  minions) 

$101 


111 

33 

39 

34 
51 

57 

385 

4$ 
91 


Federal  Criteria  or  Other 

Other— like  federal,  but  Inde- 
pendence must  be  demonstrated  for 
3  prior  years  plus  current  year. 

Federal 

Other— Student  must  have  attained 
age  22  by  Jan.  1  of  academic 
year;  limited  exceptions. 

Federal  (except  for  Graduate 
Student  Grant  program,  determined 
by  school.) 

Federal 

.Other— Parting  1985-86,  student 
must  at.UIn  age  22  by  Oct.  1  of 
academic  year;  United  excep- 
tions.   Over  22  must  meet  current 
federal  criteria. 

Other— at  least  $1400  of  base-year 
resources;  not  a  tax  exemption  on 
parents*  returns;  did  not  live  with 
parents  more  than  6  weeks. 

Other—like  federal  except  tax 
dependency  Is  asked  for  2  previous 
years,  and  student  under  22  must 
prove  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Other— three-oart  federal  defini- 
tion applied  to  previous,  current, 
and  following  year. 

Other— veteran,  or  out  of  high 
school  6  years  or  more,  or  demon- 
strate Independence  through 
non-support  from  parents  and 
"available  resource"  test. 


•The  tap  ten  states  1n  amount  of  undergraduate  need-based  aid  dollars,  1984-85. 

Source:   Rational  Association  qff  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs,  16th 
Annual  Survey  Report,  1984-fti  Academic  Year. 
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1982.  to  19.2  percent  In  1983.  to  this  year's  expected  29.4  percent. 
Between  1981  and  1984  the  percentages  of  grant  dollars  going  to  Indepen- 
dent students  decreased  slightly,  from  28.8  percent  to  28.6  percent  .  .  . 
The  fact  that  son*  states  recently  have  adopted  more  stringent  criteria 
for  students  to  demonstrate  Independence  may  have  contributed  to  this 
pattern. *   [Emphasis  added  ]  "~ 

Nr.  Chairman,  I  believe  It  1s  also  significant  that  the  professional 

opinion  of  campus  aid  administrators,  the  people  who  deal  directly  with 

students  and  families  In  the  delivery  of  financial  aid,  overwhelmingly 

supports  a  change  In  federal  policy.    According  to  a  Joint  survey  conducted 

last  year  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service  (CSS)  and  the  National 

Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  (NASFAA).  six  1n  ten  aid 

administrators  do  not  believe  the  federal  definition  Is  appropriate.  When 

asked  what  would  make  a  mc*e  appropriate  definition  of  self-supporting  student 

status,  the  greatest  number  favored  adding  a  requirement  of  demonstrated 

self-support.    Clear  majorities  also  favored  the  addition  of  more  prior  years 

onto  the  current  federal  definition  and  consideration  of  age.* 

The_  Effects  of  Switching  to  Age  Criteria 

Nr.  Chalrmn,  In  response  to  your  call  for  recommended  changes  In  the 
Higher  Education  Act  this  past  spring,  a  number  of  educational  associations 
concluded  that  an  age-related  definition  Is  the  best  alternative  to  current 
policy.    I  agree.    An  age  criterion  Is  easily  understood,  straightforward  and 
readily  verifiable;  with  proper  exceptions.  It  Is  also  fair.    However,  I  have 
reservations  about— and  would  like  to  suggest  a  variation  on--the  specific 


^National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs.  16th  Annual 
Survey  Report,  1984-85  Academic  Year. 

William  0.  Van  Ousei*  and  Hal  F.  Hlgglnbotham,  The  Financial  Aid  Profession 
at  Work;    A  Reocrt  on  the  1983  Survey  of  Undergraduate  Need-Analysis  Policies. 
Practices >  and  Procedures,  conducted  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service  of  the 
College  Board  and  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Administrators  (New  York,  1984),  pp.  18-20. 
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formula  proposed  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  and  other  groups. 

The  ACE  proposaT  says  that  parental  financial  data  shall  not  be  required 
to  determine  the  expected  family  contribution  If  the  applicant  Is:    22  years 
of  age  or  older  on  July  1  of  the  award  year;  an  orphan  or  ward  of  the  court; 
married;  not  married,  but  has  legal  dependents;  a  military  veteran;  a  graduate 
or  professional  student.    Using  age  22  as  a  fulcrum  In  determining  dependency 
status  makes  sense,  as  several  states  have  already  decided.    But  I  worry  about 
the  blanket  emancipation  of  students  over  age  22. 6   Hany  22-25  year  olds  can 
end  do  rely  on  parental  support  as  they  continue  In  school,  either  completing 
their  undergraduate  degrees  or  going  on  to  graduate  studies.    I  am  not 
persuaded  that  public  policy  should  be  to  shift  the  cost  burden  from  families 
wi.o  can  pay  In  cases  where  the  student  has  not  yet  established  a  pattern  of 
self-supporting  behavior. 

There  are  two  considerations  the  subcommittee  may  wish  to  bear  In  mind  here 

1.    Hany  states  and  Institutions,  public  and  private^  are  not  likely  to  go 
along  with  a  blanket  emancipation  of  students  22  and  older  In  the  award 
of  their  own  funds.    While  the  tighter  criteria  under  age  22  would  bring 
federal  policy  more  In  line  with  current  opinion  In  the  education  com- 
munity, the  more  open  policy  over  age  22  would  create  a  new  Inconsistency 
between  federal  and  nonfederal  practice. 


"While  the  primary  focus  of  my  testimony  at  this  point  Is  on  age  criteria, 
the  subcommittee  should  also  be  aware  of  an  overlapping  Issue  1n  the  ACE 
recommendation— the  proposed  universal  assumption  of  Independent  status  for 
graduate  and  professional  students.    Graduate  and  professional  schools  vary 
widely  1n  their  approach  to  student  dependency  status.    Some,  especially  the 
very  high-cost  schools,  insist  on  considering  parental  resources  In  an  effort 
to  stretch  aid  dollars  as  far  as  possible  and  thus  keep  their  doors  open  to 
students  from  as  wide  an  economic  spectrum  as  possible. 

Automatic  emancipation  of  all  graduate  students  wttfcTd  tause  substantial 
numbers  of  students  to  switch  from  dependent  to  1n3*p£&dent  statu?  for 
financial  aid  purposes.    As  one  Indication  of  the  magnitude  of  this  change, 
2.0  percent,  or  47,500  of  the  2.4  million  students  who  file  applications 
through  CSS  annually,  are  graduate  students  who  are  considered  dependent  on 
parental  support  under  current  rules.    Another  45,000  graduate  students  who 
apply  through  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Student  Financial  Aid  Service 
(GAPSFAS),  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  are  also  dependent 
under  current  rules.    Over  60  percent  of  first  year  graduate  student  GAPSFAS 
filers,  and  40  percent  of  all  GAPSFAS  filers,  are  dependent. 
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2.    If  the  subcommittee  1s  expecting  to  achieve  federal  cost  savings  as  a 
result  of  a  revised  Independent  student  definition,  the  savings  achieved 
by  tightening  below  age  22  are  likely  to  be  at  least  offset  by  the  added 
cost  resulting  from  expanded  eligibility  among  students  over  age  22. 

We  have  looked  at  a  sample  of  CSS  applications  filed  by  students  for  the 

coming  academic  year.    CSS  filers  broadly  represent  the  population  applying 

for  federal  campus-based  and  other  need-tested  aid  awarded  by  Institutions. 

The  data  Indicate  that  a  substantial  number  (over  100,000)  of  students  under 

age  22  and  single  without  children  who  now  qualify  as  Independent  would  be 

switched  to  dependent  status  under  the  ACE  definition.   At  the  swie  time,  a 

still  larger  number  (almost  300,000)  would  be  switched  In  the  other  direction; 

these  are  CSS  filers  age  22  and  over  who  are  dependent  under  current  ru-es  but 

would  become  Independent  under  a  definition  that  automatically  emancipates 

students  when  they  reach  22.   The  table  below  summarizes  the  potential  net 

shifts  In  the  CSS  filing  population. 


ESTIMATED  MAGNITUDE  OF  CHANGES  IN  DEPENDENCY  STATUS 
AMONG  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  SERVICE  (CSS)  FILERS 
FOR  1985-86  (IN  THOUSANDS) 

Total  CSS 

Filing  Population      Dependent  Filers      Independent  Tilers 


ACF-Type  Definition 
(Under  Age  22  Depen- 
dent Unless  Student 
Has  Own  Dependents; 
Age  22  and  Over  Auto- 


Current  (Three-Part 
Federal)  Definition 
of  Dependency  Status 


2,400 


1,632 


768 


matlcally  Independent) 


2,400 


1,442 


958 


Net  Change 


-190 


♦190 
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A  Suggested  Formula 

I  suggest  for  the  subcommittee's  consideration  an  alternative  formula  that 
would  differentiate  among  age  levels  as  follows: 

•  Under  age  22:   automatically  dependent  (exceptions:    orphan;  ward  of  the 
court:  veteran;  student  has  own  dependents;  or  documentation  by  the  campus 
aid  officer  1n  unusual  circumstances). 

t  Age  22-25:  current  tax  dependency  rule  plus  proof  of  self-sufficiency  In 
prior  year  (exceptions:  veteran;  student  has  own  dependents;  or  documen- 
tation by  the  campus  aid  officer  1n  unusual  circumstances). 

•  Over  age  25:    automatically  Independent. 

Such  an  approach  would  be  more  clear-cut  and  would  simplify  the  dependency 
test  for  the  great  majority  of  students  while  Increasing  verlf lability. 
Symbolically,  1t  would  reinforce  <the  assumption  of  parental  responsibility 
through  at  least  thfr  traditional  ages  spanning  undergraduate  education. 

In  conclusion,  Hr.  Cfcalrman,  whether  or  not  this  Is  exactly  the  right 
formula;  change  Is  needed  and  there  has  developed  *  fair  consensus  in  the 
education  community  on  the  general  direction  It  should  take.    If  there  Is  a 
single  feature  of  student  aid  programs  today  that  undermines  confidence  in  the 
system  because  of  disparities  In  the  way  different  students  of  like 
circumstances  are  treated,  It  Is  the  definition  of  self-supporting  status. 
The  higher  education  reauthorization  should  be  an  opportunity  to  devise  a  new 
federal  definition  that  distinguishes  more  simply,  fairly,  and  accurately 
between  students       can  depind  on  parental  support  and  those  who  cannot. 

Hr.  Chairman..  \  tope  this  tes^lmoitf  helps  1n  the  subcommittee's 
consideration  of  this  Important  Issue.    I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Let  me  just  say  that  I  have  already  indicated  to  Tom 
that  we  want  a  study  done  by  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  1980 
census,  and  I  think  you  two  people  in  referring  to  the  little  studies 
you  are  referring  to  are  doing  something  that  we  all  do.  You  are 
looking  at  it  from  the  perspective  of  the  education  programs  and 
not  what  the  1980  census  compared  to  the  1970  census  tells  us 
about  who  is  in  these  age  groups  and  what  their  characteristics 
are.  Those,  by  your  definition  and  the  other  definitions,  would  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  school  at  19  to  20  years  old  would  be  inde- 
pendent. But  everything  I  have  read  indicates  that  between  1970 
and  1980  that  number  went  up  very  dramatically,  and  that  in  the 
1980's  it  is  continuing  each  year  as  they  make  the  count  in  an  im- 
perfect way,  albeit,  but  counting  all  livebirths,  the  number  of  live- 
births  to  teenage  parents  continues  to  increase. 

Now  that  usually  is  discussed  in  the  context  of  other  kinds  of 
perceived  social  problems,  but  it  is  a  factor  that  tells  us  something 
has  changed,  at  least  to  that  extent,  with  respect  to  these  age  co- 
horts that  we  are  talking  about. 

So  we  are  going  to  ask  them  to  look  at  the  makeup  of  those 
people.  I  don't  have  trouble  with  your  proposal,  except  that  I  can 
hear  the  colleges  and  universities  new  saying  we  want  some  money 
for  the  additional  computer  capacity  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have.  Because  when  you  look  at  what  you  have  done  up  to  age  25, 
you  have  got  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  that  has 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  over  the  years  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is 
reduce  the  size  of  that  population  being  served  as  a  client  popula- 
tion of  the  programs  that  has  to  be  examined  with  this  kind  of  par- 
ticularity because  all  of  the  institutions,  from  the  banks  who  make 
loans  to  the  colleges,  tell  us  that  every  time  we  change  that  little 
bit  it  imposes  additional  burdens  on  them  for  fact  determination 
that  are  not  from  their  perspective  cost  effective.  So  we  have  to  try 
to  figure  out  what  these  kinds  of  changes  will  do  in  that  respect  as 
well. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  touched  upon 
this  before,  so  let  me  keep  my  remarks  very  brief. 

I  have  included  in  the  beginning  of  my  testimony  some  back- 
ground on  the  history  in  the  development  of  how  the  definition  has 
changed,  but  since  I  am  speaking  to  three  of  the  senior  members  of 
this  subcommittee  that  know  well  the  background  and  history  of 
this,  let  me  move  immediately  over  to  some  of  the  information  and 
data. 

On  table  1,  found  on  page  9,  we  have  attempted  to  provide  you 
historical  data  that  is  taken  from  the  Department  of  Education's 
summary  of  their  statistics  of  the  Pell  grant  applicants  from  1973- 
74  through  to  1088-84  with  the  current  data.  In  addition  to  show- 
ing the  percentage  of  dependent  and  independent,  we  also  give  you 
age  applications  on  that,  of  differences  in  those  shifts,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  that  interesting. 
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Table  2  that  we  have  included  also  includes  another  factor  that  I 
think  is  interesting.  And  as  I  had  indicated  earlier  in  my  comment 
to  Mr.  Jeffords  in  response  to  his  question,  if  you  look  at  the 
median  age  of  both  dependent  and  independent  students  from 
1976-77  to  1983-84  you  can  clearly  see  that,  as  I  was  talking  about, 
that  students  are  getting  older,  undergraduate  students  generally. 

Also,  we  have  included  some  data  on  median  family  size,  and  you 
can  see  that  families  are  actually  getting  smaller,  which  again  par- 
allels the  census  data.  But  I  think  the  most  interesting  factor  here 
is  the  median  income  in  constant  1976  dollars  because  while  de- 
pendent students  have  stayed  about  the  same,  you  can  see  that  in- 
dependent students,  generally,  their  income  has  eroded  fairly  sig- 
nificantly. 

We  also  wanted  to  look  at  the  enrollment  pattern  by  type  of  in- 
stitution, and  that  is  contained  on  table  3.  This  shows  both  depend- 
ent as  well  as  independent  applicants  broken  down  by  type  and 
control  of  institution  through  various  years.  As  you  would  expect, 
the  data  on  this  shows  that  the  major  increase  in  number  of  inde- 
pendent students  has  come  about  primarily  in  terms  of  two  pri- 
mary sectors;  that  is,  the  private  for-profit  and  the  public  2-year 
schools.  We  don't  find  this  particularly  surprising.  It  seems  to  par- 
allel enrollment  trends  since  these  institutions  offer  shorter  degree 
or  certificate  programs,  and  as  such,  I  think  they  naturally  attract 
a  higher  proportion  of  older  students  and  the  majority  of  which  we 
know  are  independent.  Otherwise,  the  data  seems  to  be  fairly  well. 

We  also  want  to  look,  however,  at  the  actual  Pell  grant,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  applicants  to  look  at  those  that  were  actually  eligible. 
And  I  think  there  are  some  interesting  statistics  there.  As  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gladieux,  and  Ms.  An- 
derson, is  that  clearly  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  dependent  and  independent  students  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
from  1976-77  through  1982-83.  In  addition,  as  Mr.  Gladieux  has  re- 
ferred to  in  their  testimony  on  page  6,  if  you  look  at  actual  num- 
bers of  the  students  in  those  age  cohorts',  you  see  an  increase.  And 
I  think  that  is  important  for  us  to  note. 

But  I  chose  to  take  that  data  and  do  it  slightly  differently,  and 
that  was  in  that  age  distribution  of  the  independent  eligibles,  to 
look  at  that  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  pool  because,  naturally,  we 
know  we  have  more  eligibles.  The  thing  I  find  is  interesting  is  that 
if  you  look  at  22-year-olds  and  under  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
from  1976  to  1977  we  had  32.1  percent.  It  has  declined  in  1982-83 
to  30  percent.  Conversely,  if  you  look  at  students  that  are  in  the 
over-30-year  bracket  in  1976-77,  it  was  20.1.  It  is  now  25  percent. 
And  again  while  the  number  has  gone  up,  the  percentage  of  these 
students  that  are  falling  into  these  categories  as  a  part  of  the  total 
is  actually  declining. 

So  as  we  look  at  some  of  the  data,  I  think  we  have  to  do  that.  In 
addition  to  Pell  grants  where  we  have  so  much  focus,  we  also  gath- 
ered some  other  data  from  the  Department  of  Education,  and  table 
5  shows  the  actual  distribution  of  dollars  and  numbers  of  recipients 
in  Federal  campus-based  programs  from  1974-75  through  1981-82. 
And  as  a  percentage  of  total  recipients,  this  data  shows  that  par- 
ticipation by  independent  students  peaked  at  27  percent  in  1979-80 
and  has  actually  declined  since  then.  The  actual  amount  of 
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campus-based  dollars  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  dollars  that  are 
expended  has  risen  only  2  percent  from  1974-75  to  1981-82,  going 
from  23  percent  to  25  percent. 

So  I  think  part  of  the  reason  for  providing  this  is  that  while 
there  is  concern,  and  legitimate  concern,  part  of  it  is  maybe  percep- 
tual more  than  what  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  prove  statistically. 
Nevertheless,  we,  like  many  others,  have  been  concerned  about  this 
definition,  and  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  there  are  problems  in 
verifying  the  current  definition.  Our  own  association,  through  our 
Need  Analysis  Standards  Committee,  therefore  had  a  charge 
during  this  past  year  to  try  to  develop  new  criteria  that  might  be 
used.  And  under  a  proposal  that  the  committee  developed  we  also 
defined  basically  a  definition  that  would  have  said  if  an  undergrad- 
uate student  is  22  years  of  age  or  younger  as  of  July  1  of  that  year, 
that  that  student  would  be  required  to  include  rental  information 
on  their  forms  unless  they  were  an  orphan  or  ward  of  the  court, 
they  were  married  or  they  were  single  but  they  had  their  own  de- 
pendent children,  or  that  they  were  a  veteran  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. And  clearly,  if  the  aid  administrator  had  other  circumstances 
to  know  why  we  shouldn't  have  that  because  of  some  of  the  things 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  they  also  could  write  a  waiver. 

Above  that,  if  they  were  23  years  or  older,  regardless  of  whether 
they  were  an  undergraduate,  we  would  have  proposed  that  they 
automatically  do  not  have  to  include  the  parental  data.  Likewise, 
we  also  said  that  with  graduate  and  professional  students  that  they 
would  not  have  to;  they  would  automatically  be  considered  emanci- 
pated. 

We  put  that  out  to  our  membership  for  comment,  and  we  re- 
ceived a  number  of  comments,  as  you  would  suspect,  back  from  a 
group  of  people  that  are  as  diverse  as  we  are  with  all  rectors.  Many 
people  said,  "Why  22?  Why  not  18?  Why  not  19?  Why  not  20?  Why 
not  25?"  Quite  honestly,  the  committee  looked  at  a  variety  of  these 
things.  We  did  that  in  part  on  their  judgment.  Again,  as,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  have  said,  we  had  to  be  arbitrary,  and  22  was 
picked  because  that  seemed  to  be  the  period  of  time  that  would  rea- 
sonably allow  most  students  to  kind  of  go  through  the  typical  un- 
dergraduate period  of  time  without  having  a  change  in  the  depend- 
ency status.  Additionally,  it  was  an  age  that  had  previously  been 
used  with  the  Social  Security  Administration  in  benefits  when  that 
was  phased  out  as  kind  of  a  period  of  when  we  would  stop  that. 
And  so  it  was  an  arbitrary  decision  to  do  it.  Some  people  support 
that.  Other  people,  as  Mr.  Gladieux  has  pointed  out,  do  not  and 
therefore  would  like  it  to  be  older.  Some  would  prefer  it  to  be 
younger  as  well. 

We  also  looked  at  the  question  of  automatically  making  all  grad- 
uate or  professional  students  independent,  if  you  will.  Some  people 
objected  to  that.  They  said,  "We  don't  believe  that  necessarily 
there  should  be  a  distinction,  that  there  is  clearly  evidence  also  to 
show  that  in  many  programs  that  parents  continue  to  pay  for 
that."  In  fact,  some  of  our  colleagues  with  particularly  health  pro- 
fession schools  noted  that  in  their  own  programs  that  are  in  the 
other  areas  that  they  are  required  to  look  at  parental  information. 
So  they  did  not  agree  with  that. 
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However,  we  were  struck  again,  the  committee,  when  we  looked 
at  a  study  that  was  undertaken  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
international  survey  of  looking  at  graduate  students  in  1980-81, 
and  that  study  noted  that  while  approximately  70  percent  of  all  un- 
dergraduate seniors  were  dependent  on  their  parents  that  only 
about  a  third  of  those  who  were  enrolled  in  graduate  or  profession- 
al schools  were  receiving  support  from  their  parents.  Additionally, 
we  found  that  of  all  enrolled  graduate  and  professional  students 
who  were  considered  dependent  by  their  parents,  even  using  the 
existing  definition,  that  survey  showed  that  actually  only  about  a 
third  of  them  even  though  we  had  a  definition  actually  received 
any  help  from  their  parents.  So  whether  we  called  them  that  or 
not  many  of  them  were  not  receiving  the  support  from  the  parents. 

Many  of  our  people  also  said,  "Well,  let's  not  change  the  whole 
definition,  let's  move  in  the  direction  more,"  as  Ms.  Anderson  has 
said  here,  "of  simply  rolling  back  the  number  of  years  that  we  look 
at."  And  that  previously  had  been  our  recommendation  as  an  asso- 
ciation as  well.  We  did  that,  and  we  looked  at  California,  for  exam- 
ple, which  is  a  State  that  currently  requires  a  student  to  respond  to 
questions  not  only  for  the  year  of  application  but  for  the  3  prior 
years.  The  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  in  looking  at  this  defini- 
tion had  asked  an  analysis  to  be  done.  And  in  our  statement  here  I 
think  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  we  found  with  the  data  base  that 
was  pulled  off  of  that  file  of  students  in  California. 

That  analysis  showed  that  of  302-plus  thousand  students  who 
had  filed  the  California  application  as  of  February  1983  that 
140,000-plus,  or  46  percent,  were  classified  as  independent  students 
under  the  current  Federal  definition.  Now,  if  you  modify  that  defi- 
nition to  go  back  an  additional  prior  year,  13  percent  of  those 
would  have  been  eliminated  and  now  would  have  been  classified  as 
dependent.  If  you  go  back  the  full  3  years,  you  eliminate  another  8 
percent.  So  you  go  from  a  46  percent  down  to  actually  only  21  per- 
cent that  actually  meet  that  independent  criteria.  A  fairly  signifi- 
cant change.  Clearly  that  tightening  of  definition  shows  that  we 
can  reduce  the  pool.  What  it  does  not  show  is  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  students  that  are  in  that  sample.  And  unfortunately,  we  don't 
know  those  characteristics  of  who  would  have  been  hurt. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  think  that  we  had  is  that  in  fact  there  may 
have  been  some  students  in  that  population  simply  by  going  back 
on  the  tax  years  that  truly  are  independent  that  should  not  be  clas- 
sified as  such.  We  have  not  yet,  our  association,  as  our  people  are 
continuing  to  look  at  it,  come  up  with  a  final  proposal.  I  think  we, 
again,  as  pointed  out,  many  people  are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  definition  needs  to  be  verifiable,  that  it  needs  to  be  looked 
at;  it  needs  to  have  face  validity,  but  it  also  needs  to  be  simple. 

While  we  have  not  finalized  a  formal  recommendation  for  this 
subcommittee  as  part  of  our  reauthorization  proposals  because  of 
differences  amongst  the  members  of  our  council,  I  can  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  think  our  community  does  believe  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  single,  universal  definition  that  most  people  can 
support  so  that  we  don't  have  students  dependent  under  one  pro- 
gram and  independent  under  another.  And  clearly  that  is  begin- 
ning to  occur  now. 
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The  criteria  that  I  think  the  committee  needs  to  look  at  in  what- 
ever definition  that  you  develop  is  that  first  it  must  be  able  to  be 
handled  centrally  and  easy  to  be  administered.  It  must  be  rational, 
equitable,  and  lack  extremes.  It  should  not  be  a  rationing  device.  It 
should  not  be  discriminatory.  It  should  lack  the  need  for  a  large 
number  of  exceptions,  and  it  must  not  look  at  students  in  such  a 
way  that  behavioral  changes  will  result  either  on  the  part  of  the 
students  or  their  parents  in  an  effort  to  create  what  I  would  call 
independence  of  convenience. 

I  think  that  generally  the  definition  that  our  committee  has  pro- 
posed certainly  addresses  some  of  those  questions.  They  are  pretty 
straightforward.  They  are  not  easy  to  be  manipulated.  And  even 
with  the  tax  consultants  and  their  good  advice,  you  can't  simply 
take  it  off  unless  you  meet  the  other  criteria. 

So  we  would  hope  that  you  would  look  at  these,  but  we  also  ap- 
preciate the  difficult  situation  that  you  are  in. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dallas  Martin  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  A.  Dallas  Martin,  Jr.,  Executive  Director,  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators 

Hp.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Dallas  Martin,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators 
(NASFAA).  On  behalf  of  our  more  than  3,100  member  Institutions,  we  want  ti> 
thank  you  for  providing  us  the  opportunity  to  testify  during  these 
reauthorization  hearings  on  the  Issue  of  how  to  develop  criteria  to  define 
those  students  who  are  financially  dependent  cip^n  their  parents  and  those  who 
are  truly  self-supporting  or  Independent. 

This  1s  not  a  new  Issue  for  those  of  us  Involved  1n  the  financial  aid 
profession.  Since  the  m1d-f* ftles,  when  national  student  aid  systems  were 
established  to  assess  a  family's  ability  to  pay,  the  models  were  built  upon  the 
philosophical  construct  thftt  first,  to  the  extent  they  are  able  parents  hove 
the  primary  responsibility  to  pay  for  their  children's  postsecondary 
education.  Secondly,  we  assume  the  Individual  student  will  also  contribute  to 
his  or  her  postsecondary  education.  It  1s  therefore  only  aftar  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  parent's  and  student's  ability  to  pay  for  posts^ondary 
educational  expenses  that  we  award  need-based  assistance  to  students,  The$s 
fundamental  tenets  are  still  Imbedded  1n  the  need  analysis  systems  today,  but 
over  the  past  twelve  years  the  definition  of  an  Independent  student  has  been 
seriously  debated  by  the  financial  aid  profession.  In  the  late  fifties  and 
early  sixties,  most  of  the  students  that  were  enrolled  in  higher  education  fell 
within  the  traditional  18-22  year  old  age  cohort  and  as  such,  1t  was  generally 
assumed  that  most  students  were  dependant.  When  Institutions  encountered  older 
students  or  someone  that  did  not  meet  the  dependent  norm,  they  s1mp?y  dealt 
with  them  on  an  exception  basis  or  used  an  arbitrary  age  criteria  for  no  longer 
requiring  parental  Information  from  these  students.  However,  by  the  early 
1970's  when  the  age  of  majority  was  changed  from  21  to  18  years  for  voting 
purposes  and  for  entering  Into  contracts,  many  educators  became  concerned  about 
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the  effect  such  would  have  on  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of  awarding 
financial  aid.  Therefore  they  felt  new  criteria,  which  was  not  merely  based 
upon  age,  needed  to  be  developed  to  determine  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
student  should  no  longer  be  expected  to  obtain  parental  support  for  their 
postsecondary  education.  Thus  when  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program  was  Implemented  1n  the  1973-74  academic  year,  the  Office  of  Education 
Include*!  in  Its  regulations  a  formalized  definition  of  &a  Independent  student* 
The  definition  noted  that  an  Independent  student  1s  a  student  who:  (1)  has  not 
and  wjll  not  be  claimed  as  an  exemption  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes  by  any 
person  except  his  or  her  spouse  for  the  calendar  year(s)  1n  which  aid  1s 
received  and  the  calendar  year  prior  to  the  academic  year  for  which  aid  1s 
requested;  (2)  has  not  received  and  will  not  receive  financial  assistance  of 
more  than  $600  from  his  or  her  parent(s)  1n  the  calendar  year  1n  wh«Jch  aid  1s 
received,  and  the  calendar  year  pri<>-  to  the  academic  year  for  which  aid  1s 
requested;  and  (3)  has  not  lived  or  wtfll  not  live  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
weeks  1n  the  home  of  a  parent  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  aid  1s  received 
and  tha  calendar  year  prior  to  the  academic  year  for  which  aid  1s  requested. 

This  same  deflrjHVon  was  then  adopted  for  the  three  campus-based  programs 
between  1974  and  1976  through  the  Office  of  Education's  Student  Financial  Aid 
regulations.  While  most  people  supported  this  definition,  there  were  those 
within  the  Office  of  Education  who  were  concerned  that  the  existing  definition 
was  perhaps  too  lenient.  Therefore,  1n  1977  the  Office  of  Education  Issued  a 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  that  attempted  to  codify  the  definition  by 
adding  an  additional  prior  year  to  the  tax  exemption  c£K#?-tfon  and  to  Increase 
from  two  to  six  weeks  the  residence  requirement,  Kr^Vxf\  adverse  public 
comment  resulted  1n  no  Immediate  change  1n  the  definition  at  that  time.  Then 
1n  the  1979-80  academic  year,  the  residence  requirement  was    extended    from  two 
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consecutive  weeks  to  six  total  weeks  1n  recognition  of  reasonable  vacation 
periods  with  parents  and  the  amount  of  support  that  could  be  received  from 
parents  was  raised  to  $600  to  reflect  the  the  Increase  1n  the  personal 
exemption    allowed   by   the   Internal    Revenue    Service.    Subsequently,  for  the 


received  was  dropped  from  the  definition.  The  following  year,  1981-82,  the 
ainount  of  support  was  Increased  to  $1,000,  again  to  reflect  Increased  IRS 
personal  exemption  allowance.  Then  1n  1982-83,  following  the  adoption  of  the 
Educational  Amendments  of  1980,  another  change  which  was  provided  1n  Section 
482  of  the  Act  was  Implemented.  This  section  noted  that  "a  married  student 
shall  be  considered  Independent  1f,  not  withstanding  prior  dependency  status, 
such  student  certifies  that  1n  tho  year  of  application  he  or  she:  (1)  will  not 
live  with  parents  for  more  than  six  weeks;  (2)  will  not  be  claimed  by  parents 
as  a  dependent  on  any  tax  return  filed  for  purposes  of  Federal  Income  taxes; 
and  (3)  will  not  receive  more  than  $750  1n  support  from  parents."  Therefore, 
beginning  with  the  1982-83  academic  i^ar,  the  dependency  status  of  married 
students  was  only  based  upon  existing  circumstances  for  the  year  of  the 
application.  Further,  the  amount  of  support  from  parents  was  reduced  from 
$1,000  to  $750.  While  the  decrease  in  dollar  amount  was  probably  caused  by  a 
simple  oversight  In  the  drafting  of  the  law  rather  than  by  actual  Intent,  1n 
order  to  maintain  consistency  and  for  purposes  of  form  design,  the  same 
allowance  1n  parental  support  was  Implemented  for  both  married  and  single 
students.  This  definition,  which  was  adopted  in  1982-83,  1s  still  being  used 
today,  however  concerns  over  the  definition  have  continued  to  arise.  For 
example,  1n  December  of  1981,  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance 
devoted  that  month's  issue  of  Its  Bulletin  to  problems  associated  with  the 
criteria  for  determining    independent  student  status  and  recommended  that  other 


1980-81  academic  year,  the  second   year   of   the  calendar  years  1n  which  aid  1s 
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criteria  should  be  used.  OSFA  personnel  at  that  time  cited  examples  that  some 
students  were  deliberately  manipulating  the  criteria  to  obtain  independent 
student  status,  thereby  creating  independence  of  convenience  to  gain  access  to 
financial  aid  funds.  They  also  predicted  the  need  for  change  upon  data  that 
showed  there  was  a  large  Increase  in  the  number  of  Independent  students  in  the 
Pell  Grant  Program  between  1973-74  and  1976-77  with  some  slight  Increases  frvtn 
that  point  forward.  The  December,  1981  OSFA  Bulletin  then  requested  comments 
from  the  financial  aid  community.  That  analysts  solicited  a  wide  range  of 
suggestions  from  members,  almost  all  of  whom  requested  a  mors  stringent 
definition.  From  those  suggestions,  three  concepts  were  frequently  repeated. 
First,  the  suggestion  to  use  age  as  a  criterion  for  determining  automatic 
Independence.  Second,  an  emphasis  on  using  prior  year  data  to  determine 
dependence  rather  than  estimated  Information.  Many  of  the  commenters  also 
suggested  extending  the  current  criterion  to  one  or  two  years  before  the  base 
year.  Third,  to  establish  a  distinction  between  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students.  Following  these  comments,  on  Nay  23rd  the  Department  of  Education 
published  a  formal  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
the  Secretary  proposed  the  following  revised  definition  for  Independent 
student: 

(a)An  Independent  student  1s — 

(l)An  unmarried  student  who  1s  not  a  veteran,  and  who  1s  not  22 
years  old  before  the  first  calendar  year  of  un  award  year,  and  who 
does  not  have  dependents  as  defined  1n  34  CFR  690.42,  who  during  the 
three  ca'tsndar  years  Immediately  before,  and  the  first  calendar  ;yeor 
of,  an  award  year — 
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(1)  Has  not  lived  and  will  not  live  for  more  than  six  weeks  1n  any  of 
those  years  in  the  home  of  the  parent(s)  for  whom  Income  must  be 
reported  according  to  23  CFR  690.33; 

(1i)Has  not  been  claimed  and  will  not  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes  by  the  parent(s)  for  whom  Income  imst  be 
reported  according  to  34  CFR  690.33;  and 

(111)Has  not  received  and  will  not  receive  financial  assistance  of 
more  than  $750  1n  any  of  those  years  from  the  parent(s)  for  whom 
income  must  be  reported  according  to  34  CFR  690.33; 

(2)  An  unmarried  student  who  1s  not  a  veteran,  and  who  is  22  years 
old  before  the  first  calendar  year  of  an  award  year,  or  who  is  not  22 
years  old,  but  has  dependents  as  defined  1n  34  CFR  690.42.  who  during 
the  most  recent  calendar  year  before,  and  the  first  calendar  year  of, 
an  award  year — 

(i)Has  not  lived  and  will  not  live  for  more  than  six  wevks  in  the 
home  of  the  parent(s)  for  whom  Income  must  be  reported  according  to  34 
CFR  690.33; 

(II)  Has  not  been  claimed  and  will  not  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes  by  the  parent(s)  for  whom  Income  must  be 
reported  according  to  34  CFR  690.33;  and 

(III)  Has  not  received  and  will  not  receive  financial  assistance  of 
more  than  $750  from  the  parent(s)  for  whom  Income  must  be  reported 
according  to  34  CFR  690.33;  or 

(3)  A  married  student  or  a  veteran  who,  for  the  first  calendar  year 
of  an  award  yea;" — 

(i)Has  not  lived  *nd  will  not  live  for  more  than  six  weeks  1n  the 
home  of  the  parent(s)  for  whom  Income  must  be  reported  according  to  34 
CFK  690.33; 
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(11)Has  not  been  claimed  and  will  not  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes  by  the  parent(s)  for  whom  Income  must  be 
reported  according  to  34  CFR  690-33;  and 

(11i)Has  not  received  and  will  not  receive  financial  assistance  of 
more  than  $V'vJ  from  the  parent(s)  for  whom  Income  must  be  reported 
according  to  34  CFR  690.33. 

(b)However  1f  both  parents  have  died,  or  the  student  has  been 
declared  a  ward  of  the  court,  the  student  1s  Independent. 

(c)  Under  paragraph  (a)(3)  of  this  section,  1n  determining  whether  a 
veteran  1s  an  Independent  student,  disregard  whether  the  veteran 
resided  with  his  parents  or  received  financial  assistance  from  them 
during  a  one  year  period  Immediately  following  the-  date  the  veteran 
was  discharged  from  active  duty  from  the  Armed  Services. 

(d)  An  award  year  1s  the  period  of  time  between  July  1  of  one 
calendar  year  and  June  30  the  the  following  calendar  year. 

(e)  A  veteran  1s  a  person  who  served  on  active  duty  for  more  than  365 
consecutive  days  1n  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  was  discharged  or 
released  with  an  honorable  discharge. 

(f)  Paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this  section  will  not  become  effective  until 
the  1985-86  award  year.  In  1984-85  an  unmarried  student  who  1s  not  a 
veteran,  and  1s  net  22  years  old  before  January  1#  1984,  and  who  does 
not  have  dependents  as  defined  1n  34  CFR  690.42  1s  Independent  1f  for 
1982,  1983,  and  1984  he  or  she— 

(1)  Has  not  lived  and  will  not  live  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  any  of 
those  yoars  1n  the  home  of  the  parent(s)  for  whom  Income  must  be 
reported  according  to  34  CFR  690.33; 

(2)  Has  not  been  claimed  and  will  not  be  claimed  as    a   dependent  for 
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Federal    income   tax  purposes  by  the  parent(s)  for  whom  income  must  be 

reported  according  to  CFR  690.33;  and 

(3)Has    not    received    and  will  not  receive  financial  assistance  of 

more    than  $75D    1n    any   of    those   years  from  the  parent(s)  for  whom 

income  must  be  reported  according  to  34  CFR  390.33. 
•  Fortunately  this  more  complicated  definition  was  not  implemented  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  1n  part  because  of  the  large  number  of  respondents  who 
Indicated  the  definition  was  too  cumbersome  and  uruieldy  and  secondly  because 
1t  did  not  follow  the  actual  statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress.  This  quick 
review  of  the  history  and  some  of  the  viewpoints  on  the  topic  will  now  enable 
us  to  focus  upon  the  facts. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  argued  that  the  percentage  of  independent 
applicants  within  the  Pell  Grant  Program  has  Increased  from  14.8%  1n  1973-74  to 
38.4Z  1n  1976-77,  and  that  number  has  grown  to  44.9%  during  the  1981-82  year. 
No  one  will  deny  there  was  a  fairly  significant  increace  1n  the  number  of 
Independent  students  between  the  periods  of  1973-74  to  1976-78.  But  1t  1s 
important  to  remember  that  when  the  Pell  Grant  Program  was  first  enacted, 
during  1973-74  only  freshmen  were  eligible  to  participate.  In  1974-75,  a 
second  class  of  students  was  brought  Into  eligibility,  making  1t  open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores  and  thus  Increasing  this  phase-In  until  all  four 
classes  of  undergraduate  students  were  finally  1n  the  program  by  1976-77.  As 
such,  the  Increase  1n  the  numbers  of  self-supporting  students  1n  these  first 
four  years  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  1s  due  almost  solely  to  the  addition  each 
successive  year  of  a  new  cohort  of  eligible  students.  Thus,  the  1ncreas1nq  age 
of  the  total  pool  of  Pell  Grant  recipients  probably  had  more  to  do  with  the 
growth  1n  Independent  students  than  any  weaknesses  In  the  definition  per  se. 
On  the   other    hand,    as    a    result  of  findings  by  research  at  the  state  level. 
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some  states  have  imposed  stricter  definitions  of  self-supporting  students  by 
extending  the  current  definition  to  Include  art  a<#tf  54nal  prior  year  ,or  two  or 
three  years,  thus  precluding  the  procl amativ;  3*  ^  ^nt -emancipation,  Other 
states,  however,  have  continued  to  utilise  Ose-^TBfcral  definition,  xhd  have 
stated  that  the  changes  that  have  occurred  are  simply  a  function  of  the  overall 
aging  of  all  undergraduates.  Data  which  we  provided  to  the  Subcommittee  two 
weeks  ago  when  you  were  examining  the  non-traditional  part-time  student, 
clearly  showed  the  enrollment  of  students  under  age  25  comprised  3.15%  less  of 
toi*l  enrollments  1n  1982  than  1n  1974,  which  would  account  for  about  6.3 
million  fewer  students  1n  this  college  enrollment  age  group.  Similar  data,  as 
shown  on  Table  1,  which  Includes  National  Pell  Grant  Summary  Statistics, 
published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  which  were  compiled  by  Tom 
Mortenson,  Director  of  Policy  Research  and  Analysis,  Illinois  State  Scholarship 
Cemnr.sslon,  clearly  show  age  1s  far  more  a  factor  than  perhaps  any  other 
variable.  For  example,  1n  1976-77,  12.72  of  the  dependent  Pell  Grant 
applicants  were  22  years  of  age  or  older,  whereas  1n  1983-84,  16.22  of  the 
dependent  applicants  were  22  years  of  age  or  older.  However,  the  actual 
percentage  of  Independent  applicants  shows  that  there  were  20.7%  of  those  21 
years  of  age  or  less  1n  1976-77,  while  1n  1983-84  only  18.4%  fell  Into  this  age 
category.  By  comparison,  whereas  21.22  of  all  Pell  Grant  recipients  1n  1976-77 
were  over  30  years  of  age,  by  1983-84,  27.52  of  the  applicants  were  over 
thirty. 

Table  2,  which  also  utilized  the  Education  Department's  National  Pell  Grant 
Summary  Statistics,  provides  some  other  Interesting  data  on  the  changing 
characteristics  of  dependent  and  Independent  Pell  Grant  recipients  between 
1976-77  and  1983-84  academic  years. 

As  this  table  shows,  the  median  age  for  both  dependent  and  Independent 
students  has  Increased,    again    underlining   the   changes  1n  demography  for  all 
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NATIONAL  DATA  ON  PELL  CHANT  APPLICANTS  FROM  7973-74  THROUGH  7983-84 


A*ard  Year 
Total  Nunber  of 
Applicants 

1973-74 
482.331 

1974-75 
1.114.084 

1975-76 
2.178.696 

1976-77 
3.426,504 

1977-78 
3.668.837 

1978-79 
3.412.927 

1979-80 
3.993.483 

1980-81 
4.519.630 

1981-82 
4. 603, 006 

1982-83 
4.702.  765 

1983-ea 

4.950.098 

Percent  Oo pendent 

87.7 

BO.  5 

73.2 

63. 8 

61.4 

64.6 

64.0 

61.9 

60.6 

60.2 

58.1 

Percent  Independent 

12.3 

19.5 

26.8 

36.2 

38.6 

35.4 

36.0 

38.1 

39.4 

39.8 

41.9 

Percent  of  Dependent 
Applicants  Aged: 

21  or  Less 

22  -  25 
26  -  30 

86.7 
11.3 
1.4 

85.2 
12.6 
1.7 

85.1 
12.3 
1.6 

85.8 
12.1 
1,6 

85.9 
12.0 
1.6 

85.6 
12.2 
1.6 

84.4 
13.2 
1.7 

83.3 
14.0 
2.2 

Percent  of  Independent 
Applicants  Aged; 

21  or  Less 

22  -  25 
26  -  30 
Over  30 

20.7 
33.4 
24.6 
21.2 

20.5 
33.3 
24.7 
21.5 

19.6 
32.5 
24.8 
23.0 

20.2 
32.0 
24.1 
23.9 

20.2 
31.5 
24.0 
24.2 

20.3 
30.9 
24.0 
24.8 

19.8 

30.2 
24.4 
25.7 

18.4 
29.4 
24.7 
27.5 

Source:    National  Pell  Grant  Summary  Statistics.  Policy  and  Development  Office.  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
Compiled  by;    Thomas  G.  Hortenson.  Director  Policy  Research  and  Analysis.  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission 
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undergraduate  students.  Similarly,  the  decline  1n  the  median  family  size  for 
both  groups  of  students  also  parallels  the  changes  reflected  1n  overall  census 
data  for  this  period. 


TABLE  2 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DEPENDENT  AND  INDEPENDENT  PELL  RECIPIENTS 

1976-77  1983-84 

Dependent     Independent  Dependent  Independent 

Students      Students  Students  Students 

Median  age      18.8            25.4  20.0  26.4 

Median 

Family  Size      4.17            1.55  3.66  1.34 

Median 
Income 
(In  1976 

constant  $)  $18,460         $6,472  $lSr05  $4,712 


However,  the  most  Interesting  fact  1s  the  difference  Vn  Median  Income  1n 
constant  dollars  between  dependent  and  Independent  stents.  tfhlle  the  Income 
level  1s  almost  the  same  over  the  seven  year  period  for  dependent  student 
families,  the  Independent  student's  median  income  has  eroded  significantly. 

Another  set  of  variables  we  wanted  to  examine  was  t^ie  enrollment  patterns 
of  dependent  and  independent  students  by  type  and  control  of  Institution. 
Table  3  shows  the  student's  first  choice  school  as  listed  on  their  Pell  Grant 
application.  Again,  this  data  seems  consistent  with  the  overall  enrollment 
patterns  experienced  among  the  sectors  over  this  time  period.  As  expected,  the 
largest  increase  1n 'Independent  student  growth  has  been  1n  the  private  for 
profit  and  public  two-year  schools.  Since  these  schools  offer  shorter  degree 
or  certificate  programs  and  more  frequently  gear  their  course  offerings  to 
specific  skill  courses,  they  tend  to  attract  a  higher  proportion  of  older 
students,  the  majority  of  which  are    Independent.     While  the  median  age  of  all 
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undergraduate  students  has  Increased  over  the  past  few  years,  the  mean  age  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  the  two-year  public  and  proprietary  schools  are  even 
higher. 


TABLE  3 

FIRST  CHOICE;  &5TITUTI0N  OF  PELL  GRANT  APPLICANTS 
(shown  in  percentages  by  year) 


DEPENDENT  APPLICANTS:  Years: 
Public  University 
Public  4  year 
Public  2  year 
Public  other 

1976-77 
26. 4 
6.3 
153 
1.2 

1979-80 
29.7 

6.6 
14.5 

1.6 

1980-81 
31.7 
6.8 
15.2 
.3 

1982-83 
33.  U 
5,8 
16.2 
.5 

1983-84 
32.9 
6.0 
16.9 
.5 

Private  University 
Private  4  year 

7.5 
11.5 

10.5 
14.2 

11.1 
14.4 

12.4 
13.8 

12.0 
13.8 

Private  other 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

Private  for  profit 

4.8 

6.4 

6.4 

7.3 

8.2 

Undetermined 

24.1 

14.3 

11.7 

8.7 

7.2 

INDEPENDENT  APPLICANTS:  Years: 
Public  University 
Public  4  year 
Public  2  year 
Public  other 

1976-77 
19.6 
5.0 
26.5 
1.5 

1979-80 
22.6 

5.5 
27.4 

1.5 

1980-81 
22.4 
5.2 
27.5 
.9 

1982-83 
22.3 

4.1 
29.1 

1.2 

1983-84 
.21.4 
4,2 
Z9fl8 
1.3 

Private  University 
Private  4  year 

3.6 
6.0 

4.6 
7.1 

4.5 
7.0 

5.0 
6.4 

4.7 
6.2 

Private  other 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.6 

2.7 

Private  for  profit 

9.5 

13.0 

13.7 

16.6 

18.9 

Undetermined 

26.4 

16.3 

16.6 

12.8 

10.8 

Source:    National  Pell  Grant  Summary  Statistics,  Policy  and  Development  Office, 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 
Compiled  by:    Thomas  G.  Mortenson,  Director  Policy  Research  and  Analysis 
Illinois  State  Scholarhip  Commission 


While  the  data  which  we  have  presented  thus  far  is  based  upon  Pell  Grant 
applicants,  we  also  have  obtained  figures  on  those  who  applied  that;  actually 
were  eligible.     This    analysis,  which  is  shown  on  Table  4,  also  shows  that  the 
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percentage  of  the  total  eligible  Independent  pel  1  Grant  applicants  under  the 
age  of  22  has  actually  declined  during  that  period  from  32-1Z  In  1976  to  30-OZ 
In  1982.  The  Table  also  Indicates  a  slight  drop  In  Independent  ellglbles 
between  the  ages  of  ?3  and  30  and  a  growth  1n  the  percentage  of  over  30  year 
old  eligible  Independent  applicants  from  20,11  to  25.0Z. 

Additional  data  from  the  Department  of  Education  In  Table  5  shows  the 
distribution  of  dollars  and  number  of  recelpl.ents  in  the  Federal  Campus-based 
programs  from  1974-75  through  1931-82,  As  a  percentage  of  total  recipients, 
this  data  shows  that  participation  by  Independent  students  peaked  at  27Z  In 
1979-80  fend  has  declined  since  then,  and  the  actual  amount  of  campus-based 
dollars  as  a  percentage  of  total  dollars  expended  has  rl  sen  only  2Z  from 
1974-75  to  1981-82,  going  from  23Z  to  25Z. 


Total 
Eligible* 

X  Dependent 

ZIndependent 

Number  of 
Oependent 


22  years  and 
under 


23  yrs-30  yr% 
Over  30  yrs 


TABLE  4 

ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS  VI THIN  THE  PELL  GRANT  PROGRAM 

1976-77         1977-78         1978-79        1979-80        1980-81  1981-82  1982-83 

2.258.043      2.390.320      2.228.603     3.029.745     3.420. 000  3.420. 000  3.340.776 

63.1Z            58. tZ            60.3Z          61.81          57.0Z  54.9Z  51.71 

36. 9Z            41.91            39. 71           38.  ZZ           4i*.  OX  45. 0Z  48. 3Z 

(833.265)      (1.001.661)    (885.739)     (1.157.477)  (1.471.113)  (1.528.495)  (1.613.390) 
AGE  DISTRIBUTION  -  INDEPENDENT  ELIGIBLES 


32.11  31.0Z 
47.8X  47.9Z 
20.11  21.11 


29.  SZ 
47.6Z 
22.6Z 


31.4Z 
45.6Z 
23.  0Z 


30.4Z 
45.6Z 
24.0Z 


30. 7Z  30. 0Z 

45.0Z  45.0Z 
24.2Z  25.0Z 


Sourret    U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance 
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TABLE  5 


Campus-Based  Student  Aid  Program  Recipients 
(UndupHcated) 

Number  of  Recipients  1974-75  1975-76  1976-77  1977-78 

Dollars  Awarded  

Undergraduate  850,371  1,424,616  1,052,554  1,007,544 

Dependent  $    650,274,  549  $    C25.199.770  $    788,939,502  $  841,377,258 


Undergraduate  256.353  (21Z)  333.470  (18Z)  373.946  (242)  306,974  (202) 

Independent  $    227.695.732  (23Z)  $    311.956.179  (25Z)    $    302.603.887  (25Z)    $    333.950.520  (25Z) 


Graduate  and  64.908  "            75,  572  78.  784  205,155 

Professional  Students         $     78,029,714  $    702,232,523  $    115,114,048  $  153,863,425 

Less  than      ~~     ~ 

1/2  time         

Total  number  of  1,171,632  1,833,658  "  1,  505,284  1,  519,673 
Recipients 

Total  Dol  lars  awarded  $    956, 000, 000  $1 ,  239, 388, 472  $1 , 206, 657, 437  $1 , 329, 1 91 , 203 


Number  of  Recipients 
Dollars  Awarded 

1978-79 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

Undergraduate 
Dependent 

911,060 
$  882,559,078 

1.112. 999 
$  974.842.123 

1.006.838 

$i,08B,  141,  ny 

1.026.347 
$1,011,  144,870 

Undergraduate 
Independent  $ 

330.432  (24Z) 
361.378.375  (25Z)  $ 

510.425  (HZ) 
415.498.456  (26Z)  $ 

3)5.823  (252, 
431.288.383  (25Z)  $ 

3/6,320  (242!) 
391.525.529  (25Z) 

Graduate  and 
Professional 
Students 

$  158.194.686 

234.060 
$  195.014.836 

110.064 
$  197.949.118 

104.304 
$  156.536.269 

Less  than 
1/2  time 

554 

$  560.321 

648 

$  530.930 

Total  number  of 
Recipients 

1.369.  821 

1,858,384 

1.  493.275 

1.  507.619 

Total  Dollars 
awarded 

(1.402.132.139 

;i,  585. 355. 415 

$1,717.  939.699 

$1,559,737,598 
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Having  now  reviewed  all  this  data,  one  can  conclude  that  the  actual  changes 
that  have  occurred  1n  the  number  of  Independent  students  participating  1n  the 
Pell  Grant  and  Campus-based  programs  between  1976-77  and  1983-84,  are  not  as 
significant  as  often  reported.  Additionally,  the  Increase  1n  actual  dollars 
going  to  these  students  does  not  appear  to  be  out  of  line  given  the  overall 
changing  age  demographics  within  the  postsecondary  education  cohorts.  One 
therefore  could  argue,  that  the  existing  definition  of  Independent  students 
seems  to  be  working  fairly  well.  On  the  other  hand,  there  clearly  are  some 
flaws  1n  the  current  Federal  definition.  As  1t  now  stands,  the  existing 
definition  has  basically  three  parts.  First,  as  residency  criterion,  second,  a 
financial  support  drterlon,  and  third,  an  Income  tax  exemption  criterion. 
Most  financial  aid  administrators  would  clearly  attest  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  two  part  of  the  definition,  financial  support  and  residency,  are  very 
difficult  to  verify  and  can  be  easily  circumvented  by  a  student  1f  they  so 
desire.  Thftrefore,  the  Income  tax  criterion  1s  really  the  only  valid  portion 
of  the  definition  that  can  actually  be  verified  by  financial  aid 
administrators.  However,  for  a  family  that  chooses  to  circumvent  the  system, 
even  the  Income  tax  criterion  may  not  prevent  them  from  doing  so.  The  family 
that  elects  to  beat  the  system  can  simply  give  up  the  Income  tax  exemption  for 
the  otherwise  dependent  family  member,  and  1n  most  cases,  the  greater  tax 
liability  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  student's  Increased  eligibility  for 
student  aid  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

While  clearly  the  vast  majority  of  American  families  are  very  diligent  and 
honest  1n  filling  out  the  student  aid  application  forms,  there  are  a  small 
number  who  regrettably  will  attempt  to  manipulate  the  system  for  their  own 
advantage.  Therefore,  1n  order  to  make  1t  more  difficult  for  these  families  to 
manipulate  the  system,  NASFAA's  National    Council  1n  February,  1983  adopted  the 
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position  th^t  criteria  Included  in  the  law  to  establish  Independent  student 
status  should  be  extended  to  Include  one  additional  calendar  year  prior  to 
meeting  the  conditions  for  Independency  beginning  1n  the  1984-85  award  year, 
and  that  this  new  criteria  1n  future  years  would  be  subject  to  ongoing  review 
by  all  parties  Involved  1n  the  financial  aid  delivery  system.  The  proposal  to 
add  the  additional  year,  however,  was  deferred  by  Congress  as  I've  previously 
pointed  out,  and  therefore  we  have  continued  to  retain  the  current  statutory 
definition  through  the  1986-87  academic  year.  Since  1983,  when  NASFAA  adopted 
Its  position,  the  Association  has  continued  to  receive  numerous  comments  from 
the  membership  suggesting  that  the  current  definition  needs  to  be  reexamined 
and  modified,  and  to  Incorporate  criteria  that  can  more  easily  be  verified  but 
which  will  also  provide  appropriate  assurances  that  those  persons  who  truly  are 
self-supporting,  are  not  unfairly  penalized. 

Therefore,  1n  keeping  with  Its  charge  to  reexamine  the  definition  to 
develop  more  appropriate  criteria  that  might  be  considered  during  these 
reauthorization  hearings,  during  1984-85,  the  Association's  Need  Analysis 
Standards  Committee  developed  ah  alternative  set  of  data  elements  that  can  be 
used  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  student  must  Include  his  or  her  parent's 
financial  Information  on  their  need  analysis  form.  Under  the  Committee's 
proposal,  1f  an  undergraduate  student  1s  22  years  of  age  or  younger,  on  July  1 
of  an  award  year,  that  student  would  be  required  to  Include  parental  data  on 
their  need  analysis  form  unless  that  student  was:  a)  an  orphan  or  a  ward  of 
the  court;  b)  married;  c)  single,  but  has  dependent  children  of  his  or  her  own; 
or  d)  a  veteran  of  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United  States,  Undergraduate 
students  who  are  23  years  of  age  or  .Ald?»r  prior  to  July  1  of  a  given  award  year 
would  not  have  to  Include  parental  data  on  their  need  analysis  forms.  In 
addition,    all  graduate  and  professional  students    would    not   be    required  to 
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Include  parental  Information  on  their  need  analysis  formr.  unless  required  to  do 
so  by  the  Institution  they  are  attending.  The  Committee  also  proposed  that  the 
statute  be  written  to  allow  the  Institutional  financial  aid  administrator  to 
exercise  his  or  her  professional  judgment  and  to  make  exceptions  1n  those  cases 
where  they  have  knowledge  that  should  be  taken  Into  consideration  1n  overriding 
any  of  the  requirements  for  the  student  to  submit  parental  data.  In  developing 
this  proposal,  the  Committee  considered  a  number  of  options,  Including 
different  age  requirements,  the  use  of  Income  tax  documents,  withholding  forms, 
and  other  criteria.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Committee  wanted  to  utilize 
criteria  that  would  be  easily  understood  by  all  parties,  easy  to  verify,  and 
which  could  not  be  manipulated.  The  Committee  also  attempted  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  positions  and  Ideas  that  have  been  advanced  by  others,  while  still 
trying  to  dt^op  a  system  that  would  be  fair  and  generally  1n  keeping  with  the 
assumed  values  of  the  majority  of  citizens.  The  Committee  also  structured  the 
criteria  1s  such  a  manner  that  the  terms  "dependent"  or  "Independent"  or 
"self-supporting"  are  no  longer  needed  but  rather  a  simple  procedure  would  be 
1n  place  that  either  requires  Inclusion  of  parental  Information  or  does  not. 

Following  the  adoption  of  this  position  by  NASFAA's  Need  Analysis  Standards 
Committee,  the  proposal  was  Included  1n  our  March  20,  1985  Newsletter  and 
circulated  to  our  membership  for  further  comments.  During  the  comment  period, 
several  members  questioned  the  use  of  age  22,  rather  than  21,  24  or  some  other 
age.  The  Committee,  1n  developing  Its  positions  selected  22  because  1t 
believed  this  would  allow  reasonable  time  for  the  typical  undergraduate  student 
who  1s  graduating  from  high  school  to  go  through  their  four  years  of 
undergraduate  study  during  the  normal  period  of  time  when  parents  would  be  most 
willing  to  provide  financial  assistance.  Additionally,  the  Committee  also  felt 
that  22  was  an  appropriate    age    since    the    educational  benefits  that  had  been 
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provided  to  students  previously  under  the  Social  Security  Administration  used 
this  age  as  their  criteria  as  well.  If  an  earlier  age  Is  selected,  then  a 
higher  proportion  of  students  will  actually  change  from  dependent  status  to 
Independent  status  during  their  undergraduate  enrollment  period.  If  an  younger 
age  cutoff  Is  used,  then  there  <fr  more  likely  to  be  a  greater  financial  Impact 
upon  the  costs  of  the  programs  or  the  shifting  of  dollars  among  current 
i-aclplents*  While  some  argued  for  an  older  age  cutoff,  the  Committee  generally 
felt  it  was  unnecessary  to  utilize  a  higher  age,  given  the  fact  the  median  age 
of  dependent  students  was  approximately  20  years  of  age. 

Some  of  our  members  also  objected  to  not  making  graduate  or  professional 
students  provide  parental  Information  unless  asked  to  do  so  by  the 
Institution.  These  people,  many  of  whom  deal  with  students  who  are  receiving 
assistance  under  the  Health  Professions  programs,  noted  that  because  of  their 
high  educational  costs,  they  routinely  expected  contributions  from  students1 
parents,  even  though  many  of  these  students  were  over  the  age  of  22.  Some 
noted  that  the  regulations  under  the  Health  Professions  programs  require  the 
submission  of  parental  Income  Information  In  order  to  determine  eligibility. 
Other  members  voiced  an  opposite  concern,  and  therefore  strongly  supported  the 
Idea  of  making  all  graduate  and  professional  students  Independent.  They  noted 
that,  1n  a  study  conducted  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  In  a 
national  survey  of  Individuals  who  applied  for  need-based  financial  aid  to 
attend  graduate  and  professional  schools  iti  1980-81,  the  data  Indicated  there 
were  strong  tendencies  on  the  part  of  parents  to  reduce  support  to  students 
attending  advanced  education.  The  Educational  Testing  Servient  study  noted 
that  while  approximately  7QZ  of  all  undergraduate  seniors  were  dependent  on 
parents,  only  about  one-third  of  those  students  who  are  enrolled  1n  graduate  or 
professional  schools  were  still  receiving  support  from  their  parents.    Of  those 
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enrulled  graduate  and  professional  students  who  were  considered  dependent  on 
their  parents,  only  about  one  third  actually  received  any  help  from  their 
Parents  to  finance  the  post-baccalaureate  costsr  Stm  other  members  generally 
objected  to  the  whole  idea  of  even  changing  the  existing  definition.  Some 
argued  the  existing  definition  was  fine,  and  1t  should  be  left  alone.  Others 
argued  £hat  the  existing  definition  should  be  modified  simply  by  adding  one  or 
two  additional  calendar  years  to  the  existing  definition.  For  example,  the 
State  of  California  currently  requires  a  student  to  respond  to  questions 
regarding  self-supporting  status  for  the  year  of  application  as  well  as  for 
three  additional  prior  years,  and  many  of  the  *fd  administrators  within  the 
state  strongly  believe  this  has  helped  reduce  potential  abuses  for  Independent 
students. 

As  an  aside  regarding  the  California  definition,  let  me  note  that  1n  1983 
the  National  Student  Aid  CoalU1onc  1n  an  effort  to  gain  additional  Information 
on  the  effect  of  a  more  restrictive  test,  of  independence,  asked  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  to  provide  date  from  their  tile  of  students  who  have  submitted 
student  aid  applications  for  California.  This  analysis  showed  that  of  the 
302,498  students  ?i»ns  had  filed  the  California  application  as  of  February,  1983, 
140,304  or  462  were  classified  as  independent  students  under  the  current 
Federal  definition.  If  the  definition  was  modified,  however,  to  require  an 
additional  prior  year  of  sel f-sepport,  13X  or  121,710  students  would  be 
eliminated  from  the  Independent  group.  If  three  prior  years  of  self-support 
were  required,  an  additional  83  would  be  eliminated  from  consideration  as 
1 ndependent,  therefore  brlngi  ng  the  total  el 1ra1nated  from  the  or1g1 nal 
independent  group  from  462  to  212-  While  this  study  clearly  showed  that  by 
moving  the  years  backward  a  smaller  percentage  of  students  will  meet  the 
Independency  criteria,  the  study  did  not  ex&mine  the  characteristics  of  what 
types  oF  students  were  being  denied  independent  status. 
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While  our  Association  also  received  a  ftw  other  comments,  in  general  a 
fairly  large  /lumber  seemed  to  support  the  Idea  of  amending  the  criteria  along 
the  lines  proposed  by  our  Need  Analysis  Standards  Committee.  In  April  of  this 
year  when  NASFAA's  National  Council  met  to  finalize  its  reauthorization 
recommendations,  the  new  proposed  definition  was  presented.  While  the  Council 
generally  supported  the  concepts,  they  were  also  concerned  about  the  impact  and 
wanted  additional  time  to  evaluate  the  matter  before  formally  endorsing  It.  For 
that  reason  we  did  not  make  a  formal  recommendation  to  modify  the  *»1 sting 
definition  as  a  part  of  our  reauthorization  proposals.  However,  t  -jAe 
matter  to  be  raised  again  at  our  fall  meeting,  and  perhaps  at  U  '.*•*«'  *:ne 
National  Council  will  alter  the  postlon  that  It  adopted  In  1983. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  as  someone  who  has  been  Involved  In 
discussions  on  this  matter  over  the  last  16  years,  I  seriously  believe  there  Is 
a  strong  support  among  the  majority  of  aid  administrators  for  a  standardized 
and  nationally  accepted  definition  that  can  be  utilized  for  all  programs  at  the 
Federal,  state,  and  institutional  levels.  They  also  strongly  believe  there  Is 
a  need  to  have  consistency  so  students  In  one  program  that  are  determined 
self-supporting,  are  also  going  to  be  self-supporting  in  another  program. 
While  I  have  never  seen  universal  agreement  In  the  community  on  any  single 
definition,  there  Is  general  support  for  a  standard  to  be  universally  accepted. 
It  Must  meet  the  following  measures:  (1)  It  must  be  able  to  be  handled 
centrally  and  be  easy  to  administer;  (2)  It  must  be  rational,  equitable,  and 
lack  extremes;  (3)  it  must  not  be  a  rationing  device;  (4)  1t  can  not  be 
discriminatory;  (5)  It  should  lack  the  need  for  a  large  number  of  exceptions; 
and  (6)  1t  must  not  look  at  students  In  such  a  way  that  behavioral  changes  will 
result  either  on  the  part  of  the  students  or  their  parents  m  an  effort  to 
create  Independence  of  convenience. 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  have  appeared  before  you  today, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Breyer. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  A.  BREYER,  MANAGER.  .£pjE&IAL  STU- 
DENT AID  PROJECTS,  ILLINOIS  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  Breyer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  cf  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Tom 
Breyer,  and  I  am  here  today  representing  the  Illinois  State  Schol- 
arship Commission. 

Prior  to  joining  the  commission,  I  served  for  3  years  as  executive 
director  of  the  Illinois  Independent  Higher  Education  Loan  Author- 
ity, and  for  4  years  prior  to  that  directed  the  administration  of  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  for  the  Chicago  campus  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

The  commission  was  pleased  to  be  invited  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  present  this  testimony.  And  as  you  requested,  our  com- 
ments today  will  be  addressed  only  to  matters  relating  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  independent  student. 

By  way  of  providing  a  little  background,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
Illinois'  guarantee  agency  and  secondary  market,  the  commission 
also  administers  the  Monetary  Award  Program,  the  second  largest 
State  Grant  Program  in  the  Nation,  which  this  year  will  award  ap- 
proximately $123  million  to  over  100,000  students.  Roughly  40  per- 
cent of  these  recipients  are  classified  as  independent.  Because  of 
this  substantial  investment  and  because  Illinois  has  successi'^-y 
piggybacked  the  Pell  grant  definitions,  procedures,  and  central 
processing  system  for  4  years,  the  Federal  definition  of  "independ- 
ence" is  of  great  importance  to  us. 

In  addition  to  hearing  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jeffords  this  morning, 
and  my  colleagues,  all  of  which  have  very  eloquently  summarized 
and  put  into  perspective  the  specific  issues  we  are  addressing 
today,  I  wanted  to  address  a  few  comments  to  the  broader  issues  of 
reauthorization.  I  have  been  quite  fortunate  so  far  to  have  been 
able  to  attend  a  number  of  the  reauthorization  hearings,  and  I 
have  heard  a  number  of  very  consistent  issues  raised.  You  and 
your  'joUeages,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  spoken  of  the  overwhelming 
dominz.^e  o?  the  Federal  budge?,  deficit  as  an  issue,  of  the  hostile 
environment  for  funding,  of  the  need  to  achieve  more  with  less. 
You  have  spoken  of  the  need  to  target  more  grant  funds  specifical- 
ly to  those  who  truly  need  them  most,  but  have  made  it  clear  that 
these  funds  must  come  from  savings  achieved  through  improved 
program  administration,  not  simply  through  ever  greater  levels  of 
appropriations.  You  have  spoken  of  the  need  to  restore  integrity  to 
our  financial  aid  programs  by  reducing  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 
You  have  spoken  of  the  need  to  reemphasize  the  role  of  the  family 
in  the  broad  partnership  of  those  involved  in  the  financing  of 
higher  education.  And  you  have  asked  not  just  for  opinions,  but  for 
concrete,  feasible  proposals.  We  have  heard  you,  and  I  hope  you 
will  find  this  testimony  today  to  be  addressed  specifically  toward 
helping  this  subcommittee  achieve  those  objectives. 

The  subcommittee  recently  has  heard  testimony  on  the  subject  of 
error  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program.  As  has  already  been  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Gladieux,  last  year  the  Department  in  reviewing  the  results 
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of  its  Pell  grant  quality  control  study  concluded  that  wrongly 
claimed  dependency  status  was  the  single  largest  source  of  appli- 
cant error  in  1982-83.  I  think  we  have  heard  some  seemly  contra- 
dictory remarks  here  this  morning.  One  saying  abuse  is  not  wide- 
spread. Another  comment  saying,  no,  this  is  a  major  problem.  I 
think  all  of  these  are  correct.  The  group  involved  Is  relatively 
small.  The  Pell  grant  quality  control  study  concluded  that  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  of  the  students  claiming  to  be  independent  were 
wrongfully  claiming  that  status.  However,  the  dollar  impact  is 
large.  The  Department  estimated  a  net  overaward  of  $64  million 
for  1982-83  resulting  from  this  item  alone. 

I  also  agree  with  your  comments  and  comments  of  others  it  is 
very  difficult  to  tell  out  of  this  error  how  much  of  it  is  intentional 
and  how  much  is  unintentional.  And  I  don't  know  how  concerned 
we  should  be  about  that.  I  think  we  should  address  both  problems. 
I  think  in  the  validation  process  we  have  movisd  toward  eliminat- 
ing some  of  the  unintentional  errors,  but  I  think  there  still  is  some 
additional  room  for  reducing  the  so-called  deliberate  independence 
of  convenience  which  allow  students  to  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent in  an  attempt  to  increase  their  eligibility  for  student  fi- 
nancial aid  and  allows  higher  income  families  to  absolve  them- 
selves of  certain  of  their  financial  responsibilities,  and  reauthoriza- 
tion provides  an  opportunity  that  has  been  well  addressed  here  to 
focus  on  this  problem. 

It  was  our  concern  in  Illinois  over  this  problem  that  prompted 
the  commission  to  conduct  research  in  1983  to  identify  Illinois  de- 
pendents of  Pell  grant  applicants  who  changed  their  dependency 
status  and  to  analyze  the  impact  that  this  had  on  Pell  grant  and 
State  grant  eligibility  for  Illinois  residents.  At  that  time  we  found 
that  approximately  2,500  unmarried  nonveterans  under  the  age  of 
22  who  did  not  have  dependents  of  their  own  had  switched  status 
from  dependent  to  independent.  The  total  year-to-year  increase  in 
Pell  grant  payouts  to  these  individuals  amounted  to  over  $1  million 
in  Illinois  alone. 

After  analyzing  the  results  of  this  study,  the  commission  was  in- 
vited to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  in  1983  at  which  time  we 
urged  that  the  Department  of  Education  institute  a  new  edit  check 
procedure  rather  than  a  new  definition.  Specifically,  we  recom- 
mended that  all  year-to-year  dependency  status  changes  be  flagged 
on  Pell  grant  student  aid  reports  and  that  unmarried  nonveterans 
under  the  age  of  22  without  dependents  of  their  own  be  prohibited 
from  changing  their  status  from  dependent  after  they  have  made 
an  initial  application. 

Among  all  1982-83  independent  Illinois  Pell  grant  applicants  this 
group,  again  unmarried  nonveterans  under  22  no  dependents,  rep- 
resented only  12  percent  of  the  total.  However,  among  those  who 
had  switched  dependency  status  from  the  prior  year,  this  group  ac- 
counted for  over  half  of  the  total  increased  Pell  grant  payout. 
Again,  the  Pell  grant  quality  control  study  also  highlighted  this 
group  as  the  primary  source  of  incorrectlj-  dependency  status.  Sta- 
tistical profiles  showed  the  bulk  of  the  misreporting,  whether  in- 
tentional or  unintentional,  occurred  among  younger  unmarried  stu- 
dents with  no  dependents,  exactly  the  group  we  have  targeted  in 
our  recommendation. 
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In  1984,  the  Department  implemented  only  part  of  this  recom- 
mendation. All  unmarried  1984-85  applicants  whose  status 
changed  from  the  previous  year  were  identified  and  certain  of 
these  were  selected  for  validation,  but  switching  was  not  prohibit- 
ed. The  institution  of  this  procedure  prompted  the  commission  to 
repeat  its  examination  of  this  issue  in  light  of  actual  data.  Nation- 
ally, during  academic  year  1984-85  the  Department's  limited  cross* 
year  dependency  status  cheak  aystem  flagged  only  21,600  students 
resulting  in  approximately  3,400*  corrections  at  an  average  of  about 
$250  change  in  the  student  aid  Index  on  each  correction,  resulting 
in  total,  savings  of  probably  less  than  $1  million. 

If  the  cross-year  dependency  status  check  system  which  the  com- 
mission proposed  in  1983  and  proposes  again  today  had  been  fully 
adopted,  the  savings  in  1984-85  would  likely  have  been  as  much  as 
$15  million  nationally. 

Now,  initial  year  savings  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  many  appli- 
cants have  already  switched  their  status  in  previous  years  and  we 
cannot  jump  in  and  switch  them  back.  Therefore,  the  full  savings 
cannot  be  realized  for  approximately  three  years,  by  which  time  all 
enrolled  students  would  be  covered  under  the  new  policy.  At  that 
time,  we  estimate  that  annual  savings  in  excess  of  $50  million 
could  b*-  achieved.  By  disallowing  higher  income  families  from 
transferring  responsibility  for  paying  college  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government,  this  significant  amount  of  savings  could  be  redirected 
to  those  students  who  clearly  need  it  most. 

Quite  significantly,  we  Feel  that  such  a  policy  is  feasible  today. 
No  new  system  would  have  to  be  developed.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion required  can  already  be  determineed  from  the  current  data 
collected.  The  current  three-question  definition  could  still  be  uti- 
lized and  the  cross-year  edit  check  mechanism  is  already  in  place.  I 
will  mention  that  while  successful  implementation  of  this  program 
could  be  achieved  on  a  stand-alone  basis,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
suggesting,  should  a  new  test  of  independence  be  desired  our  rec- 
ommendation could  still  be  beneficial  if  introduced  in  conjunction 
with  certain  new  definitions  such  as  the  2-year  look-back  that  Ms. 
Anderson  has  discussed. 

We  also  strongly  recognize  the  need  to  protect  those  students 
who  are  legitimately  self-sufficient,  and  feel  that  our  proposal 
would  provide  reasonable  protection  to  these  students  while  curb- 
ing abuses  in  independence  of  convenience.  Students  who  marry, 
serve  in  the  military  or  who  become  responsible  for  dependents  are 
provided  the  legitimate  opportunityy  to  emancipate  themselves  fi- 
nancially. So  too  are  those  students  who  reach  the  age  of  22.  How- 
ever, those  more  traditional  dependent  students  who  seek  to  ma- 
nipulate the  system  for  their  own  benefit  will  find  that  the  system 
no  longer  invites  abuse. 

We  share  the  concerns  of  Mr.  Gladieux,  and  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  our  proposal  permits  but  does  not  make  mandatory  eman- 
cipation at  age  22  if  it  does  not  truly  exist.  We  agree  that  the  cost 
of  doing  that  might  outweigh  the  savings  from  the  other  portions  of 
the  policy.  Our  position,  our  recommendation  and  the  evidence  sup- 
porting our  recommendation  have  not  changed  during  the  last  2 
years.  The  current  independent  student  definition  is  not  the  prob- 
lem. The  problem  is  students  who  apply  as  dependent  and  subse- 
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quently  switch  status  to  independent  specifically  to  increase  their 
eligibility  for  student  financial  aid.  Again  we  recommend  to  you  to 
end  the  waste  created  by  this  manipulation  by  prohibiting  unmar- 
ried nonveterans  under  the  age  of  22  without  dependents  from 
switching  dependency  status. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunityy  to  appear  before  you  this  morning, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  vou  might 
have.  - 

[Prepared  statement  of  Thomas  A.  Breyer  follows:] 
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PH2pared  Statement  of  Thomas  A.  Breyer,  Illinois  State  Scholarship 

Commission 

Mr.  Chalncan  and  Hearbers  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  flame  is  Tom  Breyer,  and  I  am  here  today  representing  the  Illinois  State 
Scholarship  Commission. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Commission,  I  served  for  three  ye*rs  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Illinois  Independent  Higher  Education  Loan  Authority  and  for 
four  years  prior  to  that,  directed  the  administration  of  financial  aid  programs 
for  the  Chicago  campus  of  Northwestern  University. 

The  Commission  was  pleased  to  be  1rv1ted  to  appear  before  you  today  to  pre- 
sent testimony  1n  connection  with  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.    As  you  requested,  our  comments  today  will  be  addressed  only  to  matters 
relating  to  the  definition  of  the  Independent  student. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  Illinois'  guarantee  agency  and  secondary  market, 
the  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission  also  administers  U    Monetary  Award 
Program,  the  second  largest  state  grant  program  1n  the  natlor      >1ch  this  year 
will  award  approximately  $123  million  to  over  100,000  students,  after  con- 
sidering approximately  315,000  applicants.    Roughly  40X  of  these  recipients  are 
independent  students.    Because  of  this  substantial  Investment  and  b*c*use 
;Vno1s  has  successfully  "piggybacked"  the  Pell  Grant  definitions,  procedures 
{inciting  validation),  and  central  processing  system  for  fo%r  years,  the 
federal  definition  of  Independence  1s  of  great  Importance  to  us. 
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I  have  been  fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  attend  a  number  of  the 
reauthorization  hearings  so  far,  and  I  have  hoard  several  themes  and  concerns 
echoed  ttloughout.    You  and  your  colleagues,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  spoken  of  the 
overwhelming  dominance  of  the  federal  budget  deficit  as  an  issue;  of  the 
"hostile  environment  for  funding;"  of  the  need  to  achieve  more  with  less.  You 
have  spoken  of  the  need  to  target  more  grant  funds  specifically  to  those  who 
truly  need  them  most,  but  have  made  1t  clear  that  these  funds  must  come  from 
savings  achieved  .through  Improved  program  administration,  and  not  simply  through 
ever  greater  levels  of  appropriations.    You  have  spoken  cf  the  need  to  restore 
Integrity  to  our  financial  aid  Programs  by  reducing  waste,  fraud  and  abuse. 
You  have  spoken  of  the  need  to  reemphaslze  the  role  of  the  family  in  the  broad 
partnership  of  those  Irtvolyea  1n  the  financing  of  higher  education.   And  you 
have  asked  not  just  for  opinions,  but  for  concrete,  feasible  proposals.    I  hope 
you  will  find  the  testimony  of  the  Commission  today  to  be  addressed  specifically 
toward  helping  this  Subcorneal Uee  achieve  those  objectives. 

The  Independent  student  definition  has  been  an  Issue  1n  student  financial 
aid  for  many  years.    In  October  of  1983,  the  Commission  presents  testimony 
before  this  Subcommittee  on  the  same  topic.    At  the  time,  the  Issue  was  of 
great  interest  due  to  proposed  Department  of  Education  change*  in  the  definition 
of  Independent  student.    Recently,  interest  1n  the  definition  hes  been 
heightened  by  increased  demand  for  student  aid  program  funds,  uncertain 
prospects  for  additional  student  financial  aid  dollars,  and  a  renewed  national 
interest,  in  preventing  waste*  fraud  and  abuse  In  government  programs. 
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This  Subcommittee  has  already  heard  testimony  on  the  subject  of  error  In 
the  Pell  Grant  Program.   Last  year,  the  Department,  1n  reviewing  the  results  of 
Its  Pell  Grant  Quality  Control  Study,  concluded  that  wrongly  claimed  dependency 
status  was  the  single  largest  source  of  applicant  error  1n  1982-83*   While  the 
group  Involved  is  relatively  small,  comprising  approximately  six  percent  (6%)  of 
the  students  claiming  to  be  Independent,  the  dollar  Impact  1s  large.  The 
Department  estimated  a  net  overaward  of  $64  million  for  1982-83  resulting  from 
this  Hem  alone. 

In  addition  to  avoiding  the  waste  of  unintentional  error,  1t  1s  Imperative 
that  the  government  also  take  additional  steps  to  discourage  deliberate 
"independence  of  convenience,"  which  allows  students  to  declare  themselves  Inde- 
pendent 1n  an  attempt  to  Increase  their  eligibility  for  student  financial  aid 
and  allows  higher  Income  families  to  absolve  themselves  of  their  financial 
responsibilities.   Reauthorization  provides  an  opportunity  to  address  this 
problem. 

It  was  our  concern  over  this  problem  that  prompted  the  Commission  to  con- 
duct our  research  1n  1983  to  Identify  Illinois  Pell  Grant  applicants  who  changed 
their  status  from  dependent  to  Independent,  and  to  analyze  the  Impact  this 
change  had  on  Pell  Grant  and  state  grant  eligibility  for  Illinois  residents. 
At  that  time  we  found  that,  1n  Illinois,  approximately  2,500  unmarried  non- 
veterans  under  age  22  without  dependents,  or- over  2%  of  Illinois1  Independent 
student  Pell  Grant  applicants  1n  1982-83,  had  switched  dependency  status  from 
dependent  to  Independent.    The  total  year-to-year  Increase  1n  Pell  Grant  payouts 
to  these  Individuals  amounted  to  over  SI  million  1n  Illinois  alone. 
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After  analyzing  the  results  of  our  1983  study,  the  Commission  was  invited 
to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee,  at  which  time  we  urged  that  the  Department 
'  of  Education  institute  a  new  "edit  check"  procedure,  rather  than  a  new  defini- 
tion. Specifically,  we  recommended  that  all  year-to-year  dependency  status 
changes  be  flagged  on  Pell  Grant  Student  Aid  Reports  (SARs)  and  that  unmarried 
non-veterans  under  the  age  of  22  without  dependents  be  prohibited  from  changing 
their  status  from  dependent  after  they  have  made  an  initial  application. 

Among  all  1982-83  independent  Illinois  Pell  Grant  applicants,  this  group  - 
unmarried,  non-veterans,  under  22,  no  dependents  -  represented  only  12%  of  the 
total.    However,  among  those  who  had  switched  dependency  status  from  the  prior 
year,  this  group  represented  43%  of  the  total  number,  and  accounted  for  over  58% 
of  the  total  increased  Pell  Grant  payout. 

The  Pell  Grant  Quality  Control  Study  also  highlighted  this  group  as  the 
primary  source  of  incorrectly  reported  dependency  status.   Of  those  students 
incorrectly  reporting  dependency  status,  SS re  unmarried  versus  74%  of  those 
truly  independent;  25%  were  less  than  20  ye.ys  of  age  versus  8%  of  those  pro- 
perly classified;  and  71%  had  no  dependents  versus  46%  for  those  that  truly 
proved  to  bn  self-sufficient.    In  other  words,  the  bulk  of  the  misreporting 
occurred  among  younger,  unmarried  students  with  no  dependents  -  exactly  the 
group  we  have  targeted  in  our  recommendation. 

In  the  spr«g  of  1984,  the  Department  Implemented  only  part  of  th<s  recom- 
mendation.   All  unmarried  1984-85  applicants  whose  status  changed  from  dependent 
1n  1983-84  to  independent  in  1984-85  were  identified,  and  certain  of  these  were 
selected  for  validation,  but  switching  was  not  prohibited. 
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The  Department's  Institution  of  this  procedure  prompted  the  Commission  to 
repeat  Its  examination  of  this  Issue  1n  light  of  actual  data. 

Nationally,  during  academic  year  1984-85,  the  Department's  limited  cross- 
year  dependency  status  check  system  flagged  only  21,600  students  or  approxi- 
mately one  percent  (It)  of  the  2.1  million  valid  Independent  student  Pell  Grant 
applicants.    Subsequent  validation  of  these  applications  by  the  Institutions 
resulted  1n  only  3,400  corrections.    The  Student  Aid  Index  (SAI)  on  the  average 
correction  Increased  by  $250,  yielding  savings  1n  1984-85  through  the  Department 
of  Education  cross-year  dependency  status  check  system  of  probably  less  than 
$1  million.    If  the  cross-year  dependency  status  check  system  which  the 
Commission  proposed  1n  1983,  and  proposes  again  today,  had  been  fully  adopted, 
the  savings  1n  1984-85  would  likely  have  been  as  much  as  515  million  nationally. 

Initial  year  savings  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  many  applicant^  have 
already  switched  status  1n  prior  years  and  cannot  be  "switched  back." 
Therefore,  full  savings  cannot  be  realized  for  approximately  three  years,  by 
which  time  all  enrolled  students  would  be  covered  by  the  new  policy.    At  that 
time,  we  estimate  that  annual  savings  1n  excess  of  $50  million  could  be 
achieved.    By  disallowing  higher  Income  families  from  transferring  family 
responsibility  for  paying  college  costs  to  the  federal  government,  this  signifi- 
cant amount  of  savings  could  be  redirected  to  those  students  who  clearly  need  1t 
most. 

Such  a  policy  1s  feasible  today.  No  new  system  would  have  to  be  developed. 
Marital  status,  veteran  status,  age,  and  number  of  dependents  can  already  be 
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determined  from  the  current  data  collected.   The  current,  three  question  defini- 
tion could  still  be  utilized.   And,  the  cross-year  edit  check  mechanism  is 
already  in  place.   While  successful  implementation  of  this  program  could  be 
achieved  on  a  stand-alone  basis,  should  a  new  test  of  independence  be  desired, 
our  recommendation  could  still  be  beneficial  if  introduced  in  conjunction  with 
a  new  definition,  such  as  a  two-year  lookback. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  protect  those  student*  who  are  legitimately  self- 
efficient,  and  feel  that  our  propyl  would  provide  reasonable  protection  to 
these  si     -.-ts  while  curbing  widespread  abuses  in  independence  of  convenience. 
Students  .uio  marry,  serve  in  the  military,  or  who  become  responsible  for  depen- 
dents are  provided  the  legitimate  opportunity  to  emancipate  themselves  finan- 
cially-  So,  too,  are  those  students  who  reach  the  age  of  22.    However,  those 
more  traditional  dependent  students  who  seek  to  manipulate  the  system  for  their 
own  benefit  will  find  that  the  system  no  longer  invites  abuse. 

Our  position,  our  recommendation,  and  the  evidence  supporting  our  recommen- 
dation have  not  changed  during  the  last  two  years.    The  current  independent 
student  definition  is  not  the  problem*    The  problem  is  students  who  apply  as 
dependent  students  and  subsequently  switch  dependency  status  to  independent 
specifically  to  increase  their  eligibility  for  student  financial  aid.    Again,  we 
recommend  to  you  to  end  the  waste  created  by  this  manipulation,  by  prohibiting 
unmarried  non-veteran*  uider  the  age  of  22  without  dependents  from  switching 
dependency  status. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee,  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Otto  Reyer. 

STATEMENT  OF  OTTO  W.  REYER,  DIRECTOR,  FINANCIAL  AID, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  IRVINE 

Mr.  Reyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  notified  last  week  if 
I  could  come  back  and  testify  during  the  NASFAA  conference  and 
do  not  have  written  testimony  to  submit,  but  will  answer  questions. 

I  would  make  some  comments  regarding  the  California  definition 
i\*garding  student  financial  assistance  and  independence.  The  first 
comment  I  would  make  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  that 
additional  2  years  verification  beyond  the  Federal  criteria.  The 
reason  behind  that  was  a  student  who  claimed  independence  in 
graduate  school  and  it  was  discovered  that  this  particular  student 
was  the  child  of  a  very  top  administrator  in  higher  education  in 
the  State  of  California.  The  student  lobby  then  pushed  for  the  addi- 
tional 2  years  of  verification  to  go  back,  and  that  is  the  history 
behind  the  additional  2  years. 

I  agree  if  vou  come  up  with  any  criteria  it  is  going  to  be  arbi- 
trary, one  h.at  we  get  to  administer  on  the  campus.  And  there  is 
nothing  we  love  more  than  giving  arbitrary  decisions  to  parents  as 
they  come  in  our  office. 

Ms.  Anderson  mentioned  the  frugality  of  New  England.  I  think 
we  have  other  parts  of  the  country  that  are  frugal.  California  tries 
to  do  it  with  an  additional  year. 

At  what  age  wo  determine  rijpendence  is  a  big  question  mark.  I 
have  a  real  p/oWem  w*  '<<  any  age.  If  we  come  up  with  22  or  25  or 
29  or  14  or  ir,  I  don't  know  what  the  right  v;ie  is,  and  that  is  a 
problem  for  me.  Because  we  can  leave  out  other  things,  also.  We 
say  marriage  is  one  of  them  that  aas  been  discussed  about.  How 
many  18-year-old  rr  'Triages  will  we  have  so  students  can  qualify 
for  financial  aid?  Are  wt  going  to  change  tLe  morals  based  on  this 
issue? 

The  study  of  the  population  change  that  you  do  mention  is  a 
question  mark,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  thing  that  has  to 
happen.  I  think  we  need  to  study  the  issue.  When  the  change  of  the 
22-year  age  criteria  came  out  I  did  an  analysis  very  quickly  on  our 
population  at  the  University  of  California,  Irvine  to  see  what  the 
shift  was.  And  in  my  statistics  the  amount  of  need  would  go  up, 
regardless  of  where  the  funding  is,  a  little  less  than  10  percent. 
And  an  analysis  of  that  10  percent  was  rather  interesting  in  that 
the  need  would  go  up  for  undergraduate  dependent  students  turn- 
ing to  independent  students;  the  need  would  go  down  slightly  for 
the  undergraduate  independent  students  who  would  become  de- 
pendent; and  the  need  would  go  up  for  the  graduate  dependent  stu- 
dent who  became  independent.  The  total  dollars  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  need  are  $l,480,000-plus  and  the  total  change  in 
123,000,  but  it  is  a  shift.  It  is  not  that  much  of  a  difference  in  total 
dollars,  but  it  shifts  as  to  who  is  receiving  the  dollars.  And  I  think 
we  need  to  know  what  those  shifts  are  before  we  determine  what 
the  policy  is.  We  need  to  know  what  the  effects  of  that  change 
might  be  on  our  students. 

This  is  just  an  aggregate  study  that  I  did.  It  didn't  determine 
whether  that  change  would  affect  certain  populations  within  the 
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university.  I  think  if  there  is  one  recommendation  I  would  make  it 
would  be  to  study  the  issue  more  than  anything  else. 
I  will  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Anderson,  I  notice  in  your  testimony 
that  what  you  came  down  to  was  what  I  had  heard  was  a  real 
rough  system  which  qualified  90  percent  of  the  people  that  the  Fed- 
eral system  qualified.  Isn't  that  what  you  said?  So,  in  effect,  if  we 
suited  your  Vermont  test  as  a  Federal  test,  we  would  knock  out 
lv  percent  of  the  students  in  Vermont? 

Ms.  Anderson.  If  I  may  reply  briefly  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  is  a  conservative  figure.  The  figures  that  I  am  present- 
ing to  you  do  indeed  show  that  10  percent.  The  reason  I  say  that  it 
is  conservative  is  this  is  a  longstanding  program  in  Vermont.  In 
other  words,  by  osmosis  people  know  not  to  apply  for  independent 
students  status  through  high  school  guidance  counselors,  financial 
aid  officers— are  all  aware  of  the  Vermont  definition.  So  I  think 
that  fewer  people  in  Vermont  apply  as  self-supporting  than  would 
be  the  case  in  other  States  that  do  not  have  a  State  definition  in 
place  that  is  more  restrictive. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  here,  I  would  point 
out  that  in  your  testimony  only  18  percent  of  our  grant  recipients 
are  deemed  independent  students  versus  what  appears  to  be  an  av- 
erage now  of  close  to  &0  percent.  I  would  also  point  out  that  Ver- 
mont has  one  of  the  k*vv*?st  per  capita  incomes  in  the  country  and 
one  of  the  highest  cmi*  f-)v  institutions.  So  there  is  an  interesting 
contradiction,  that  oy^-ht  to  be  explored. 

Mr.  Ford.  When  yia  are  talking  about  the  part  to  which  you 
apply  the  Vermont;  tcs*S,  is  that  State  money? 

Ms.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  yea  give  that  money  to  a  Vermont  resident  who 
goes  to  Massachusetts  to  college? 
Ms.  Andersoh.  Yes,  we  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  So  ibat  includes  all  college  aid  whether  they  attend 
school  in  Vermont  or  not? 

Ms.  Anderson.  Well,  the  test,  2-year  look-back,  applies  only  to 
the  Vermont  State  grant  funds.  The  institutions  needless  to  say, 
some  institutions  have  very  rigid  definitions  and  under  the  Uni- 
form Methodology. 

Mr.  Ford.  Does  Vermont  grant  funds  go  to  a  student  who  goes  to 
Harvard? 
Ms.  Anderson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Ford.  All  right.  So  it  does  apply  to  any  student  from  Ver- 
mont who  receives  money  from  that  fund? 
Ms.  Anderson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Gladieux,  could  you  tell  us  who  wrote  the  study 
that  you  quoted  from  that  was  delivered  at  NASFAA?  I  would  like 
to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Gladieux.  Yes.  It  was  conducted  by  Stewart  Bethune.  He  is 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  And  he  presented 
the  results  yesterday  at  the  convention  of  NASFAA.  He  presented 
a  number  of  tables  on  characteristics  of  independent  students  in 
the  sample. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  the  thing  that  catches  my  eye  is  that  his  sample 
was  2,000  students.  There  are  12  million  out  there,  6  million  of 
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them  getting  aid.  Two  thousand  leaves  me  a  little  concerned  about 
what  kind  of  a  sample  2,000  selected  in  any  manner  of  random 
sample  is  out  of  a  sampling  that  big.  That  is  why  I  would  like  to 
look  at  the  study  and  see  if  he  just  took  a  handy  2,000  or  did  he 
take  somebody's  statistically  computed  random  sample  in  a  fashion 
that  would  project  it  with  a  plus  or  minus  

Mr.  Gladieux.  It  was  only  suggestive,  but  it  was  a  very  systemat- 
ic sample.  . 

Mr.  Ford.  But  you  see  a  systematic  poll  of  2,000  people  isn  t 
going  to  tell  you  a  thing  unless  the  person  who  puts  that  sample 
together  for  you  knows  how  to  pick  the  2,000  people  so  that  they 
will  be,  in  fact,  representative  of  the  broader  population  that  you 
are  trying  to  sample  the  facts  on.  If  you  could  do  it  by  2,000,  we 
could  save  a  couple  billion  dollars  every  10  years  in  taking  the 
census.  We  don't  go  through  the  agony  we  go  through  every  10 
years  because  everybody  likes  to  spend  the  money  and  it  is  fun;  it 
is  because  nobody  has  been  able  to  figure  out  how  to  do  that  statis- 
tically. Ard  even  the  topnotch  pollsters  will  tell  us  when  they  come 
into  our  congressional  district  we  can  tell  you  plus  or  minus  5  per- 
cent how  people  feel  about  a  given  issue,  but  you  have  got  to  let  us 
study  the  population  first  so  that  we  can  determine  what  a  statisti- 
cally valid  size  the  sample  will  have  to  be  and  then  how  it  will 
have  to  be  selected.  They  don't  just  go  out  and  grab  the  first  1,000 
people  they  can  find  at  a  supermarket.  They  deliberately  scatter  it 
around  so  that  they  feel  on  the  basis  of  what  they  as  professionals 
can  analyze  will  do  it. 

And  I  would  like  to  look  at  it  because  he  reached  another  conclu- 
sion that  went  a  little  further  than  yours.  You  said  that  out  of  the 
2,000  he  found  that  10  percent  of  the  independents  had  conspired 
with  their  parents  or  at  least  discussed  with  their  parents  changing 
the  parents'  treatment  of  their  tax  deduction.  So  that  means  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  students  did  that.  In  other  words,  only  5  percent  of 
all  of  the  students  getting  aid,  if  you  extrapolate  it  out,  would  have 
engaged  in  that  practice.  Now,  I  don't  acknowledge  that  5  percent 
is  not  serious,  but  it  doesn't  look  as  bad  as  10  percent  does.  And 
when  you  look  at  the  universe  of  the  student  population,  all  he  was 
able  to  conclude  was  of  those  who  had  succeeded  in  attaining  inde- 
pendent status,  10  percent  of  those  out  of  his  2,000,  that  had  been  a 
factor  in  it. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is  whether  any  of  you 
know  if  anybody  has  done  any  demographic  studies  that  would  tell 
us  anything  or  do  we  have  to  get  it  constructed  for  us  by  census 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  from  scrrtch,  that  would  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the  characteristics  of  these  age  cohorts  we  are  talking 
about? 

Ms.  Anderson.  If  I  may  respond  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  enrollment  projections  in  Vermont,  and  we 
are  looking  at  exactly  those  variables.  We  are  going  to  the  current 
population  statistics  and  are  in  the  process  of  ferreting  out  what 
the  population  is  going  to  look  like  both  on  an  age  level  and  gender 
level  10  years  down  the  road.  I  would  be  happy  to  share  that  with 
the  committee  when  we  have  the  results. 

Mr.  Ford.  Earlier  in  the  hearings  we  touched  on  the  subject  of 
child  care.  We  had  representatives  of  m^jor  women's  groups  who 
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delivered  into  this  record  substantial  volumes  of  studies  showing 
that  indeed  the  characteristics  of  female  college  students  have 
changed  and  there  are  more  single  parent  females  in  college  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  say  we  need  to  put  more  attention  on 
getting  day  care  facilities  to  provide  for  even  more  who  would  be  in 
college  but  they  have  no  place  to  leave  their  child. 

That  is  something  that  nobody  was  even  talking  about  5  or  10 
years  ago.  And  to  the  people  who  were  here  before  the  committee 
it  was  an  important  demographic  change  that  was  taking  place  in 
the  present  and  anticipated  student  population  in  the  country  that 
they  wish  to  draw  our  attention  to.  And  I  think  we  have  to  ask 
somebody  that  can  at  least  with  some  degree  of  precision  look  at 
the  numbers  that  are  already  available.  The  1980  census  is  really 
marvelous  in  the  detail  that  it  contains  and  the  ability  to  extract 
that  detail  quickly  through  talking  tc  the  computer.  We  are  going 
to  ask  them  to  design  for  us  some  kind  of  a  quick  study  they  can  do 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  already  in  that  and  then  try  to  apply  that  to 
the  age  populations. 

Frankly,  I  don't  see  that  if  we  adopted  NASFAA's  original  pro- 
posal, which  they  now  seem  to  have  some  discussion  about,  and 
change  the  age  to  25, 1  would  find  that  offensive  in  any  way  except 
the  problem  of  people  immediately  seizing  on  the  idea  that  that 
was  going  to  increase  the  paperwork  burden  by  increasing  the  uni- 
verse of  people  who  are  subjected  to  the  specific  analysis.  But  I 
don't  find  the  age  22  magic  or  in  any  way  really  preferable  if  you 
have  the  practical  kinds  of  other  factors  in  there  that  are  in  ACE's 
proposal  and  NASFAA's  original  proposal.  I  get  very  nervous  about 
age  22  or  21.  But  25  doesn't  bother  me  if  it  has  those  other  factors 
taken  into  account.  And  I  suppose  we  can  determine  really  how 
many  people  you  are  talking  about  adding  to  the  process  between 
22  and  25. 

The  reason  that  22  has  become  so  commonly  referred  to  here  is 
that  that  is  the  point  the  administration  started  out  with.  And 
they  started  out  with  that  with  a  budget  they  sent  up  here  that 
claimed  that  if  you  adopted  age  22  you  would  save  all  kinds  of 
money.  Now  you  wouldn't  shift  all  kinds  of  money  to  needy  stu- 
dents, you  just  get  rid  of  that  expense  for  the  Government.  And  so 
immediately  we  looked  at  22  and  said,  well,  if  you  are  going  to  take 
that  much  money  away  from  students  by  using  age  22,  we  better 
have  a  close  look  at  this. 

What  ACE  and  others  have  come  up  with  is  a  way  to  use  the  ad- 
ministration's desired  age  of  22  in  a  very  practical  way.  And  while 
you  didn't  comment  favorably  upon  that,  I  would  ask  you  would 
your  mind  change  if  we  took  their  criteria  other  than  age  and  used 
your  age  25? 

Mr.  Giadieux.  If  I  understand  your  question,  I  would  go  along 
with  the  recommendation  of  ACE  and  several  groups  for  age  22 
and  below.  I  just  don't  agree  with  the  total  emancipation  over  age 
22. 1  would  push  that  up  to  25,  and  yes,  I  would  go  along. 

I  think  there  is  substantial  agreement  on  the  principle  of  age  cri- 
teria. I  think  age  22  does  have  more  currency  than  just  having 
been  proposed  by  the  administration.  Simply  the  fact  that  ages  18 
to  22  are  the  traditional  years  spanning  undergraduate  educa- 
tion  
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Mr.  Ford.  Oh,  I  worry  whenever  I  hear  "the  traditional  years" 
because  the  numbers  aren't  there.  Undergraduates  now  at  Wayne 
University  in  Detroit  average  28  years  old.  Undergraduates.  So  you 
know,  that  is  the  average  age.  That  means  that  half  of  them  are 
above  that  age.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  State  universities  of 
our  State.  It  is  an  urban  university,  and  you  won't  find  that  to  be 
too  uncommon  in  the  big  urban  centers.  One  reason  is  that  people 
who  started  working  when  they  were  18  in  Michigan  saw  their  jobs 
disappear  to  Japan  and  other  places. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  idea  of  prohibiting  a  change  in 
status  after  a  student  starts.  At  first  I  thought  when  you  said  after 
the  initial  choice  that  you  were  talking  about  a  current  school 
year,  but  I  gather  that  what  you  are  really  saying  is  that,  if  you 
start  as  a  freshman  as  a  dependent  student,  you  are  presumed  to 
stay  dependent  for  your  whole  career? 

Mr.  Breyer.  Correct.  Or  until  you  meet  some  of  those  criteria 
which  

Mr.  Ford.  Under  what  circumstances  could  you  allow  someone  to 
shift  during  college  years  from  dependent  to  independent? 

Mr.  Breyer.  We  would  permit  it  if  they  became  married,  if  they 
went  into  the  military,  if  they  had  became  responsible  for  a  de- 
pendent of  their  own,  or  if  they  reached  the  again  somewhat  arbi- 
trary age  of  22.  But  again  I  would  like  to  emphasize  

Mr.  Ford.  Now  you  talked  about  a  study.  How  many  of  the 
people  at  the  same  time  they  change  from  dependent  to  independ- 
ent also  change  schools? 

Mr.  Breyer.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  for  example,  I  am  going  to  a  nice  cheap  commu- 
nity college  that  I  can  get  to  by  public  transportation.  I  get  the 
bug,  and  I  say,  "Dad,  I  want  to  go  to  the  State  University."  He 
says,  "I  can't  afford  it.  You  bum,  you're  getting  a  good  enough  edu- 
cation at  the  community  college.  You  want  to  go  up  to  Michigan 
and  live  in  a  dormitory,  drink  beer,  and  be  a  college  boy,  do  it  on 
your  own."  Now  what  do  we  do  for  him?  Tell  him  he  can't  go  to 
Michigan?  He  didn't  know  about  Federal  aid  when  he  started  the 
community  college.  He  discovers  the  Federal  aid  after  he  is  there. 
And  if  you  ask  him  when  he  started,  he  says,  "Sure,  the  old  man 
says  I  can  live  at  home,  put  my  feet  under  the  table,  use  the  car  on 
Saturday  nights  as  long  as  I  keep  my  nose  clean  and  stay  out  of 
trouble.  So  he  is  being  supported  by  the  family  in  his  educational 
opportunity.  But  if  he  makes  a  choice  that  the  family  feels  is  put- 
ting too  much  strain  on  them,  they  say,  "Buster,  you're  on  your 
own."  Now  what  do  we  do  about  him? 

Mr.  Breyer.  Well,  I  think  this  is  a  problem  that  exists  and  exists 
certainly  apart  from  our  recommendation.  You  talked  about  other 
cases  earlier  

Mr.  Ford.  I  understand  that.  But  would  you  not  want  to  permit  a 
student  aid  offijer  at  the  University  of  Michigan  to  talk  to  the  stu- 
dent and  find  out  this  was  the  case? 

Mr.  Breyer.  I  would  say  that  first  of  all  this  is  a  matter  of  choice 
and  it  is  more  a  family  problem  than  a  financial  aid  problem.  The 
student  upon  meeting  certain  other  criteria,  maybe  the  student  has 
to  go  

Mr.  Ford.  All  right,  let  me  give  you  another  example. 
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Mr.  Breyer.  Sure.  .         ,.  .  .  .  , 

Mr.  Ford.  And  this  one  is  very  common  in  my  district  and  Mr. 

DAges1teelworker(  25  to  30  years'  seniority  making  $35,000  to 
$40,000  a  year.  The  steel  mill  is  shut,  gone  never  to  return.  And 
that  happens  in  the  middle  of  your  college  career .  Would  you 
change  the  status  then?  The  ability  of  that  parent  to  help  a  child 
in  college  just  absolutely  disappears,  just  like  a  bankruptcy  of  a 
small  businessman.  What  about  that  kind  of  a  change/ 

Mr  Breyer.  I  think  that  would  be  reflected  more  so  than  the 
first  case.  The  cornerstone  of  financial  aid  is  looking  at  ability  to 
pay  rather  than  willingness  to  pay.  In  the  first  instance  you  had  a 
case  where  there  may  have  been  ability  but  there  was  not  a  will- 
ingness, and  that  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  address.  In  the  second 
case  there  was  a  clear  change  in  the  ability  of  that  family  to  pay. 

Mr  Ford.  Under  the  present  system  it  doesn  t  show  up.  Because 
if  you  now  would  extend  it  to  3  years  and  for  the  previous  3  years 
that  working  father  making  $35,000  to  $40,000  a  year  was  declaring 
that,  person  as  a  dependent,  and  now  something  happened.  Ihere 
was  no  choice  exercised  by  either  the  student  or  the  family.  Now 
should  the  system  be  blind  to  that  kind  of  a  happening  and  say, 
"Well  I'm  sorry.  You  were  dependent  on  a  working  father  when 
you  came  to  school  but  the  fact  that  he  is  dead,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  because  his  ability  to  earn  money  is  gone,  is  of  no  conse- 

QUGI1CG  to  us"^ 

Mr.  Breyer.  It  is  not  blind  to  that.  It  does  not  take  it  into  ac- 
count in  that  it  will  change  the  student's  dependency  status  from 
dependent  to  independent.  It  will  still  consider  the  student  depend- 
ent However,  the  parental  contribution  will  drop  as  the  tamily 
income  drops.  So  where  previously  that  family  may  have  been  ex- 
pected to  contribute  $3,000  out  of  that  fairly  comfortable  income, 
when  that  income  drops  ths  expected  family  contribution  can  drop 
accordingly.  So  while  they  may  still  be  considered— 

Mr.  Ford.  Except  that  the  family  contribution  tax  is  not  that 

sensitive.  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Breyer.  I  think  if  the  parent  is  unemployed—— 
Mr  Ford.  What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  that  it  is  not  the 
family  contribution  schedule  that  shifts  the  money  around,  it  is  the 
status  of  dependency  or  independency  that  shifts  the  most  money 
rapidly.  And  that  is  a  far  more  important  factor  than  adjusting 
family  income  down  on  that  taxing  base,  isn  t  it? 

Mr  Breyer.  Generally  the  shift  from  dependent  to  independent 
is  almost  invariably  a  very  dramatic  shift  Wause  you  are  taking 
the  family's  entire  income,  excluding  it;  and  if  the  student  is  at- 
tending school  full  time,  probably  has  very  little  income  of  their 
own  When  you  take  a  student  who  is  dependent  but  has  a  change 
in  family  income  circumstances,  you  are  going  to  get  a  whole  rain- 
bow of  experiences  as  to  how  dramatic  that  shift  is.  However,  if  the 
shift  in  family  income  were  from  $35,000  down  to  nothing  or  from 
$35,000  to  $12,000,  if  that  individual  took  a  part-time  evening  main- 
tenance^osition,'l  think  you  would  find  that  the  system  would 
indeed  forthat  specific  individual  show  a  very  dramatic  reduction 
in  expected  family  contribution. 
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Mr.  Ford.  I  don't  want  to  take  any  more  time,  but  when  we  were 
in  Mr.  Tauke's  district  in  Iowa  the  phenomenon  of  the  foreclosures 
of  Iowa  farms  was  brought  in  by  a  discussion  I  had  with  students 
who  told  me  about  the  impact  it  was  having  on  kids  in  school 
where  the  farm  was  still  an  asset.  Even  though  the  sheriff  had 
posted  the  papers  and  they  were  going  to  take  it  away  and  sell  it 
for  less  than  the  amount  of  money  that  was  owed  on  it,  the  family 
still  had  assets.  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  poorhouse  because  all  of  their  assets  were  outweighed 
by  their  indebtedness,  and  that  is  the  disaster  that  has  occurred 
out  there.  They  are  all  over— not  all,  but  many  of  them  are  over- 
borrowed  on  the  true  market  value  of  the  asset  that  is  a  security. 

I  can't  see  how  we  could  safely  write  a  prohibition  such  as  you 
suggest  that  would  not  let  anybody  take  into  account  those  kind  of 
variables  that  occur  during  a  lifetime.  You  know,  I  went  from 
being  a  happy-go-lucky  young  veteran  with  a  working  father  in  my 
freshman  year  of  high  school  to  returning  to  Michigan  to  become  a 
substitute  for  my  father  in  helping  to  support  the  family  and  work- 
ing in  a  factory  and  going  to  Wayne  University  just  because  he 
died.  We  didn't  have  to  choose  that  change  in  my  college  career. 
And  when  you  talk  about  college  as  4  short  years  where  not  much 
in  your  life  changes,  it  really  frightens  somebody  like  me  because 
your  life  can  change  very  dramatically  in  that  4  years.  And  you 
just  look  at  your  friends  and  acquaintances  around  you,  the  rea- 
sons why  they  shift  from  one  school  to  another  are  more  important 
considerations  generally  than  just  a  kind  of  a  whim. 

Mr.  Breyer.  I  think  our  policy  does  recognize  certain  exceptions, 
which  I  have  already  indicated,  that  are  major  changes  in  the  life 
of  the  student,  and  the  current  system  contains  a  mechanism  for 
dealing  with  a  number  of  special  conditions  such  as  loss  of  job  on 
the  part  of  the  parent,  death  of  a  parent.  I  am  not  saying  in  any 
way  that  we  should  circumvent  that.  I  think  the  same  kinds  of  spe- 
cial conditions  should  be  dealt  with,  and  in  terms  of  maintaining  a 
dependency  on  the  parents  but  effectively  having  the  expected  con- 
tribution drop  precipitously,  I  think  we  have  provided  adequate  ex- 
ceptions for  those  students  who  legitimately  do  become  self-suffi- 
cient to  emancipate  themselves.  And  by  age  22  everyone  would  at 
least  be  given  the  opportunity  to  emancipate  themselves,  although 
we  would  not  provide,  again,  blanket  emancipation. 

Mr.  Ford.  Getting  married  for  emancipation  is  an  interesting 
kind  of  a  contradiction  in  terms.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Breyer.  Emancipated  from  their  parents. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Coleman?  * 

Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Gladieux,  your  testimony  is  very  interesting.  I 
was  looking  at  your  distribution  by  ages.  When  you  are  suggesting 
that  25  years  be  the  cutoff  point  and  you  have  a  subclass  of  23  to 
30, 1  assume  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  23-,  24-,  and 
25-year-olds  in  that  subgroup  that  would  have  skewed  one  way  or 
another  differently  than  one  would  see  there? 

Mr.  Gladieux.  The  data  from  the  Pell  program  was  bracketed 
that  way  and  that  is  the  way  I  presented  it.  I  was  not  able  to  ex- 
trapolate anything  from  that  data  that  led  me  to  the  age  25  break 
in  my  proposal.  It  might  be  worth  looking  at,  though. 
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Mr.  Coleman.  Well,  if  you  see  anything,  if  you  want  to  go  back 
to  the  computer  and  if  yon  see  anything  differently,  let  us  know. 
Mr.  Gladieux.  I  think  it  exists  and  we  could  get  it. 
Mr.  Coleman.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  think  there  is  another  study  that  we  might  like  to 
take  a  look  at  which  was  conducted  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  by  some  researchers.  And  again  I  would  agree  with 
you  that  we  ought  to  check  on  how  the  sample  was  taken.  It  was 
done  by  Scott  Miller,  which  indicates,  interestingly,  that  when  you 
examine  the  source  of  money  for  independent  students  versus  de- 
pendent students  there  is  about  a  $3,000  to  $4,000  unexplainable 
student  contribution  from  independent  students,  on  an  average, 
coming  from  somewhere — which  again  is  another  indication  that 
there  may  be  some  inflow  from  the  family  or  other  source  which 
should  be  looked  at. 

I  would  like  to  make  that  a  part  of  the  record  so  we  can  take  a 
look  into  that  matter  as  well. 

[Material  appears  at  end  of  hearing.] 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  situation  which  we  are  examin- 
ing here,  the  arbitrary  age  circumstances,  and  point  out  that  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  faced  with  some  alternatives.  One  is  to  clearly 
establish  some  rules  and  expectations  of  parents  and  live  with  the 
ramifications.  The  other  is  to  defined  the  exceptions  if  we  want  to 
do  that. 

I  hope  we  consider  trying  to  define  the  social  policies  we  now 
have.  Marriage  I  admit  is  an  interesting  one.  In  this  day  and  age,  it 
is  not  bad  to  have  one  which  will  promote  marriages.  We  seem  to 
have  enough  Federal  policies  that  promote  the  opposite.  Maybe  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  one  that  promoted  marriage. 

We  have  had  some  interesting  testimony  today.  And,  Britta,  I 
want  to  thank  you  especially,  and  Ron  Iverson,  for  all  the  help  you 
have  given  to  me  and  Senator  Stafford  in  trying  to  understand 
what  is  going  on  here  and  to,  hopefully,  better  define  that  policy. 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Reyer  and  Ms.  Anderson  whether  or  not  you 
have  or  need  exceptions  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  go  the  2-  or  the  3-year  look- 
back route,  for  administrative  ease  that  makes  it  a  fairly  good 
system  to  use,  but  that  you  perhaps  should  cast  the  burden  on 
someone  who  thinks  they  are  in  need  of  an  exception.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  the  chairman  to  then  have  the  burden  of  coming 
forward  and  say,  "OK,  I  wasn't  taken  as  a  dependent  for  2  to  3 
years  back;  however,  circumstances  have  changed,"  or  in  those 
areas  where  there  is  a  switch  in  status  that  there  is  some  reason 
given.  Do  you  have  those  kinds  of  safety  valves  involved  or  should 
we  build  one  into  a  policy? 

Ms.  Anderson.  Yes,  we  do.  They  are  not  in  our  written  policy, 
per  se,  and  perhaps  they  ought  to  be.  But  let  me  explain  briefly 
how  they  work  out. 

In  Vermont,  our  policy  is  that  we  do  not  subsidize  marriages. 
And  less  people  misunderstand  that,  the  fact  that  a  person  under 
22  years  of  age  gets  married  does  not  automatically  ensure  that 
they  will  be  deemed  independent  for  student  aid  purposes.  We  con- 
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tinue  to  look  back  and  see  what  their  parents  are  able  to  contrib- 
ute. We  only  look  back  1  year  instead  of  going  back  2  years.  That  is 
our  concession  in  that  particular  area. 
We  also  have  an  informal  

Mr.  Ford.  You  are  not  going  to  promote  a  lot  of  marriages  in 
Vermont.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Anderson  [continuing].  We  also  have  an  informal  age  cutoff 
of  age  25  at  which  point  we  no  longer  ask  for  the  parental  informa- 
tion, and  I  think  that  that  is  something  could  perhaps  be  formal- 
ized, but  that  is,  in  fact,  how  it  works  out.  And  as  I  alluded  to  final- 
ly in  my  testimony,  what  we  do  is  we  realize  that  we  are  dealing 
with  people  at  all  times.  We  are  not  dealing  with  numbers.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  a  Social  Security.  We  are  dealing  with  people  who 
may  have  extreme  hardships  who  may,  as  the  chairman  alluded  to, 
have  lost  their  livelihood  entirely,  who  may  be  in  circumstances 
such  that  there  is  no  way  for  them  to  obtain  an  education  unless 
the  funds  are  made  available  either  through  a  change  in  the  defini- 
tion of  their  dependency  status  or  a  change  in  the  amount  of  aid 
that  they  are  eligible  for.  We  call  that  financial  aid  judgment,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  very  important  that  any  legislation  that  this  Con- 
gress passes  on  this  issue  has  a  safety  valve  built  into  it  that  will 
allow  for  the  student  aid  officer  or  for  the  person  who  is  working 
on  the  State  level  or  in  the  Department  of  Education,  if  you  will, 
to,  based  on  responsible  judgment  by  the  person  who  distributes 
the  aid,  there  is  a  mechanism  for  waiving  some  fairly  strict  re- 
quirements. 

Now  it  is  always  difficult  to  assume  that  this  is  always  going  to 
be  applied  equitably  across  the  board.  But  unless  we  have  that  we 
are  putting  I  think  the  youth  and  the  older  people  of  our  country 
in  a  position  that  we  cannot  really  defend. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  Just  one  follow-up.  I  know  you  are 
going  into  this  statistical  information,  but  do  you  have  any  break- 
down by  age  of  the  18  percent  that  are  independent  students? 

Ms.  Anderson.  I  will  be  most  happy  to  provide  that  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  have  that  with  me,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  forward 
that  information. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  And  do  you  have  any  reason  why  Vermont's  per- 
centage of  those  applying  is  so  much  lower  than  the  national  aver- 
age? ,  m 

Ms.  Anderson.  Well,  looking  at  our  Pell  grant  applications  as 
well  as  our  Vermont  incentive  grant  applications,  we  have  a  much 
lower  percentage  applying  as  independent  students  in  Vermont 
than  the  national  figures  seem  to  indicate.  I  think  the  reason  for 
that  is  that  the  policy  has  been  in  place  for  a  long  time  and,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  the  realization  on  the  part  of  parents  and  also 
on  the  part  of  financial  aid  officials  is  that  this  2-year  look-back  is 
being  scrutinized  very  carefully.  It  is  being  verified  through  taxes, 
and  there  is  just  no  way  to  get  around  it.  So  that  is  my — you  have 
in  effect  a  policy  that  has  seen  an  implementation  period  of  a  long 
time  and  it  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  financial  aid  process. 
I  think  that  is  the  primary  reason. 

I  think  that  on  a  demographic  level,  and  we  will  certainly  look  at 
that,  I  think  that  our  population  pretty  much  mirrors  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  terms  of  age  groups,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  But  that 
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might  also  have  some  impact  and  we  will  look  at  that.  I  would  be 
happy  to  forward  that 

Mr.  Jeffords.  I  appreciate  the  pat  on  the  back  for  Vermont,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  if  you  are  correct  in  your  analysis 
what  kind  of  a  condemnation  is  that  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
There  is  some  other  explanation  than  that  one  you  give.  And  I  do 
realize  that  our  parents  are  more  wonderful  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world,  but  there  may  be  another  explanation. 

Mr.  Reyer,  would  you  comment,  please? 

Mr.  Reyer.  With  regard  to  the  safety  net,  it  is  difficult  on  the 
Federal  criteria  because  it  is  pretty  cut  and  dried.  The  State  crite- 
ria gives  us  a  little  more  flexibility.  And  then  we  get  down  to  the 
institutional  level,  as  Ms.  Anderson  says,  we  deal  with  people,  we 
don't  deal  with  your  criteria.  For  some  reason  the  people  actually 
show  up  in  our  offices.  And  the  concern  that  I  would  have  is  there 
is  many  times  it  is  going  to  be  a  professional  judgment  call.  The 
question  of  the  student  who  comes  in  and  says  that  the  mother  and 
father  will  no  longer  supply  support  because  of  the  living  arrange- 
ments he  or  she  has  made  at  the  university,  now  all  of  a  sudden 
support  is  not  flowing  from  the  parents'  home.  Is  that  &  K&aon  for 
independence?  I  don't  know.  For  some  people  it  is.  For  o&fer  people 
it  isn't.  It  depends  on  your  moral  judgment. 

We  also  have  the  student  who  does  come  in  with  that  particular 
situation  that  is  a  real  problem.  You  have  abuse  at  home,  Yqu 
have  all  kinds  of  problems  that  do  arise.  Those  students  we  at  the 
University  of  California  are  going  to  make  sure  get  support.  It  may 
not  come  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  may  not  come  from  the 
State  government.  But  it  certainly  is  going  to  come  from  the  uni- 
versity because  those  problems  are  there.  And  we  document  them. 
And  we  have  to  document  them  for  our  own  money  because  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  that  dollar  is  going  to  support  students. 

But  you  get  into  so  many  gray  areas  in  the  office  as  to  who  you 
are  trying,  you  know,  to  support  in  terms  of  student  aid.  The  stu- 
dent that  comes  in  and  says  at  17  years  old,  "Here  I  am  at  the  uni- 
versity. I  am  independent. ' 

"What  do  you  mean  you're  independent?" 

"I  left  home.  I  am  now  independent" 

And  then  you  go  through  the  long  explanation.  A  lot  of  questions 
arise.  And  I  am  not  so  sure  we  can  make  decisions  on  age  criteria 
or  the  current  criteria.  I  am  not  so  sure  it  has  been  studied  enough 
to  know  what  it  is,  and  I  have  been  in  the  field  for  13  years.  When 
I  go  out  to  parents  one  of  the  first  questions  that  comes  up:  How  do 
I  make  my  son  or  daughter  independent?  It  comes  a  lot,  it  really 
does.  It  is  out  there. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  just  one  final  comment.  I  think  that  it  is  important  for 
us— to  establish  what  the  rules  and  regulations  are  and  what  the 
expectations  are  for  patents  for  the  immediate  future.  Further,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  as  we  into  the  year  of  the  time  of  tax  reform, 
which  may  or  may  not  ever  occur,  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  thinking 
not  only  about  what  we  are  spending  on  the  budget,  but  to  see 
what  we  can  do.  Let  me  point  out  that  from  my  analysis  education 
right  now,  directly  and  indirectly,  across  the  board  is  getting  some 
$22  billion  in  tax  expenditures.  Under  Treasury  II  that  drops  to 
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about  $2  billion.  We  have  about  $20  billion  in  there  that  we  ought 
to  be  willing  to  spend  in  some  way.  And  I  would  just  offer  a  chal- 
lenge to  you  to  come  Kack  with  some  ideas  as  to  how  we  can  spend 
our  $20  billion  before  we  pass  out  tax  reform.  And  I  issue  that 
challenge  to  anyone  in  the  room  here. 

I  plan  to  try  and  do  it.  I  have  never  had  such  an  opportunity  to 
do  anything  like  that  before. 

I  think  we  are  in  a  very  difficult  area,  but  I  think  it  is  an  area 
that  needs  our  attention,  not  only  just  for  the  immediate  reauthor- 
ization but  as  we  move  into  the  decade  and  century  ahead.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Anderson,  I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  any  statistical  studies  that  you  are  doing  because  Vermont  is 
probably  the  most  overrepresented  State  in  the  country  when  it 
comes  to  making  higher  education  policy.  [Laughter.] 

Half  of  the  reason  is  sitting  over  there,  and  the  other  half  sits  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

I  wish  you  would  look  at  some  of  the  things  that  Jim  has  sug- 
gested. How  much  of  your  student  population  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  is  minority  population?  And  how  many  of  your  stu- 
dents live  away  from  home  while  they  are  going  to  school  com- 
pared to  the  national  average?  Things  of  that  kind.  What  makes 
Vermont  appear  to  be  unique  other  than  numbers?  What  really 
lies  behind  the  numbers?  If  you  drop  the  idea  that  there  is  a  moral 
difference  or  put  that  aside  a  little  bit  and  start  looking  for  the 
others,  what  are  they? 

Ms.  Anderson.  May  I  just  briefly  comment,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  difference  between  18  and  50  percent  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  cheaters. 

Ms.  Anderson.  That  is  correct.  But  less  I  have  given  the  impres- 
sion that  we  have  a  cloud  with  a  silver  lining  in  Vermont,  I  think 
that  the  reason  that  I  wanted  to  give  and  wanted  to  state  for  the 
changes  and  the  differences  is  not  that  people  necessarily  are 
angels  in  the  State,  but  rather  that  the  enforcement  procedures  as 
such  and  have  been  such  over  the  years  that  people  through  word 
of  mouth— it  is  a  small  State,  half  a  million  people — have  generally 
become  discouraged  in  terms  of  trying  to  accomplish  something 
which  they  knew  they  would  get  caught  at  eventually.  And  when 
we  realize  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  small  population,  I  cer- 
tainly take  your  comment  and  very  seriously  and  will  be  happy  to 
provide  information  as  to  the  demographics.  While  we  have  no  sub- 
stantial minorities  in  the  State,  we  are  what  I  consider  a  relatively 
poor  State,  not  to  say  very  poor  State,  and  although  minority  prob- 
lems are  not  necessarily  exactly  the  same,  the  poverty  problems 
certainly  mirror  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  if  they  are  not 
exacerbated  in  Vermont. 

We  will  be  happy  to  provide  any  and  all  help  that  we  can  on  any 
of  the  issues  that  are  going  through  on  the  reauthorization,  and 
certainly  we  will  be  in  touch  with  both  you  and  your  staff  as  we 
move  along. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bruce? 
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Mr.  Bruce.  No  questions  for  the  panel.  It  is  very  informative. 

Mr.  Ford.  All  right.  We  move  along  to  the  next  panel.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  your  help. 

Jerry  Donaway,  president  of  the  National  Accrediting  Commis- 
sion of  Cosmetology  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  Mary  Jane  Bond,  finan- 
cial aid  director,  Wayne  County  Community  College. 

Mr.  Donaway? 

STATEMENT  OF  JERALD  W.  DONAWAY,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
ACCREDITING  COMMISSION  OF  COSMETOLOGY  ARTS  AND  SCI- 
ENCES,  REPRESENTING  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  COSMETOLO- 
GY EDUCATION 

Mr.  Donaway.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Jerald  Donaway,  president  of  the  National  Accrediting 
Commission  of  Cosmetology  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  [NACCAS]. 
NACCAS  has  been  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
for  more  than  15  years  and  currently  accredits  more  than  1,500 
cosmetology  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  NACCAS  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present 
its  view  on  the  ability-to-benefit  criterion  for  a  student's  admission 
to  and  qualification  for  financial  aid.  The  administration  has  rec- 
ommended elimination  of  this  category  of  financial  aid  recipient. 
NACCAS  vigorously  disagrees.  Congress  was  indeed  correct  in  de- 
termining that  some  students  without  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent  can  benefit  from  postsecondary  education  and  that  these 
students  should  be  given  the  opportunity  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion afforded  them  only  by  the  availability  of  Federal  student  fi- 
nancial aid. 

In  NACCAS'  experienced  view,  the  ATB  student  has  the  most  to 
gain  from  vocational  postsecondary  education.  Conversely,  these 
students  and  society  in  general  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  if  this  cri- 
terion is  abandoned.  Eliminating  this  class  of  student  will  disen- 
franchise hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  from  Federal  aid  to 
education,  deprive  the  most  needy  sector  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion of  financial  assistance,  prevent  institutions  from  even  attempt- 
ing to  educate  such  students  without  financial  aid  unless  they  wish 
to  forego  any  title  IV  aid,  and  yet  not  improve  the  Pell  grant  ad- 
ministration, nor  student  loan  defaults,  nor  any  other  institutional 
problem  in  the  slightest. 

If  there  are  problems  within  the  institutions  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  financial  aid,  then  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  accrediting  commission  should  work  together  to 
cure  these  problems.  Such  problems  should  not  automatically  cut 
off  desperately  needy  students  from  student  financial  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  are  these  students?  These  students  are  pre- 
dominantly economically  disadvantaged  individuals  who  therefore 
have  the  greater  need  for  both  education  and  financial  aid.  Statis- 
tics show  that  there  are  millions  of  individuals  who  potentially 
qualify  for  Federal  financial  aid  under  the  ATB  criterion  and  who 
would  be  capriciously  excluded  from  such  aid  by  the  limitation  of 
that  criterion.  Included  in  this  group  are  both  young,  nonhigh 
school  graduates  as  well  as  nontraditional  students.  And  I  know 
you  have  heard  a  lot  of  testimony  about  those  in  the  last  few  days. 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  are  currently  admitted  as 
ATB  students  in  proprietary  postsecondary  tax-paying  educational 
institutions.  Based  upon  recent  surveys,  AICS  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately 125,000  students  in  their  institutions  were  admitted 
under  the  ATB  standard.  NATTS  estimated  that  approximately 
89,000  of  their  students  are  ATB.  And  NACCAS  projects  that 
almost  46,000  of  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  cosmetol- 
ogy schools,  or  more  than  30  percent  of  our  enrollment,  are  admit- 
ted as  ATB  students. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  National  Commission  on  Student  Finan- 
cial Assistance  showed  that  aid  recipients  in  proprietary  schools 
were  predominantly  single,  low-income,  minority  women.  The 
survey  demonstrated  that  Pell  grants  were  the  single  largest 
source  of  financial  assistance  for  students  at  NACCAS  and  AICS 
schools.  Furthermore,  the  study  concluded  that  as  a  group  aid  re- 
cipients at  proprietary  schools  seem  to  be  the  least  advantaged  in 
the  postsecondary  sector. 

The  data  in  those  studies  evidences  that  ATB  students  are  at  the 
same  time  the  most  in  need  of  financial  aid  and  the  best  able  to 
benefit  both  themselves  and  society  through  a  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. 

As  noted,  Congress  has  mandated  that  ATB  criterion  is  an  educa- 
tional determination,  not  a  statistical  litmus  test.  Congress  wisely 
decided  that  no  formula  has  ever  been  developed  which  can  infalli- 
bly predict  success  in  postsecondary  education. 

NACCAS-accredited  schools  use  several  methods  to  make  the  de- 
termination that  students  do  indeed  have  the  ability  to  benefit,  in- 
cluding tests,  interviews,  letters  of  recommendation,  minimum 
schooling  requirements,  probationary  periods,  referral  by  State 
agencies,  and  the  taking  of  remedial  courses.  The  cosmetology  in- 
dustry has  developed  a  series  of  aptitude  tests  which  are  accepted 
and  used  nationwide. 

NACCAS  is  convinced,  as  was  Congress,  that  determination  by 
proprietary  schools  of  the  ability-to-benefit  admission  are  sound 
educational  policy  decisions  which  enable  tens  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents who  would  not  otherwise  have  an  expectation  of  postsecond- 
ary education  to  pursue  such  a  course  of  training. 

NACCAS  also  strongly  disagrees  with  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations advanced  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  its  1984 
report.  The  GAO's  findings  and  recommendations  are  predicated 
on  an  analysis  which  is  superficial,  one  dimensional  and  unrealistic 
in  the  extreme.  The  GAO  based  its  conclusions  solely  on  its  asser- 
tion that  ability-to-benefit  ones  had  a  higher  dropout  rate  than  stu- 
dents with  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED  certificate.  And  I  believe 
the  panel  behind  me  will  discuss  that  in  more  detail  for  you  today. 

Dropout  rates,  particularly  when  measured  at  only  one  point  in 
time,  provide  little  information  about  a  school's  admission  require- 
ments and  practices.  An  analysis  which  relies  upon  dropout  rates 
without  determining  the  reasons  for  failure  to  complete  training 
does  a  disservice  to  both  the  students  and  the  institutions  because 
it  fails  to  consider  whether  the  students  or  institutions  have  been 
subjected  to  circumstances  beyond  their  control.  There  are  numer- 
ous reasons  why  students  may  not  complete  training.  Reasons 
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which  the  GAO  completely  ignored.  For  this  reason  alone,  the  GAO 
analysis  is  highly  superficial. 

The  GAO  report  is  defective  in  a  second  respect.  The  report  fails 
to  put  dropout  rates  in  their  proper  educational  context.  Dropout 
rates  must  be  examined  in  light  of  the  population  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  analysis  and  in  comparison  with  dropout  rates  in  other 
types  of  postsecondary  education.  Students  in  private  vocational 
training  are  generally  considered  to  be  high  risk,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  ATB  student.  ATB  students  should  not,  perhaps, 
be  expected  to  complete  training  at  the  same  rate  as  students  with 
high  school  diplomas.  Nevertheless,  Congress  specifically  recog- 
nized that  many  economically  and  socially  disadvantaged  students 
have  the  potential  to  benefit  from  postsecondary  education  and 
that  opportunity  should  not  be  denied  to  them. 

Even  assuming  that  the  GAO's  finding  is  accurate,  as  compared 
to  completion  rates  at  other  types  of  postsecondary  education 
schools,  this  rate  is  not  so  low  as  to  demonstrate,  without  more,  a 
need  for  more  stringent  admission  requirements  or  indeed  the 
elimination  of  the  entire  ATB  criterion.  In  occupational  programs 
offered  by  noncollegiate,  noncorrespondence  postsecondary  educa- 
tion schools  the  average  completion  rate  was  found  to  be  53.7  per- 
cent, private  proprietary  institutions  had  a  61  percent  completion 
rate,  and  public  institutions  had  a  rate  of  37  percent.  Taken  in  the 
context  of  the  dropout  rates  for  other  postsecondary  education  sec- 
tors, the  dropout  rate  asserted  by  the  GAO  is  certainly  a  matter  ot 
concern  to  us  all,  but  is  not  so  out  of  line  that  a  Draconian  termi- 
nation of  the  ATB  criterion  is  necessary.  . 

The  recommendations  of  the  GAO  are  unrealistic  and  they  imply 
that  there  exist  a  magic  formula  by  which  an  institution  can  iden- 
tify in  advance  students  who  would  complete  training.  As  an  ac- 
crediting agency,  NACCAS  must  be  guided  by  reality.  Some  stu- 
dents expected  by  test  results  will  succeed,  some  will  not.  borne 
predicted  by  tests  to  fail  will  become  successful. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  neither  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
GAO  nor  the  recommendations  flowing  therefrom  are  valid.  More 
important,  the  superficial  analysis  conducted  by  the  GAO  does  not 
justify  disenfranchising  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  from 
Federal  financial  aid  or  admission  to  postsecondary  education. 

NACCAS  also  cannot  overstate  its  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation  to  eliminate  this  category.  This  recommen- 
dation is  unnecessary  overkill,  is  contrary  to  early  administration 
statements,  and  indeed  penalizes  students  for  institutional  errors. 
Even  if  one  accepts  the  administration's  allegations  of  abuses,  their 
recommendation  to  abolish  this  classification  is  Draconian,  fur- 
thermore, the  gossamer  promise  that  undefined  abuses  will  be  re- 
duced is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  justify  to  disqualify  very  needy 
students  from  financial  aid.  Put  another  way,  the  suggestion  that 
the  only  sure  way  to  prevent  abuses  in  financial  aid  is  never  to 
provide  any  aid  at  all  is  a  solution  NACCAS  finds  to  be  absolutely 
unacceptable.  .  , '         .  . 

NACCAS  has  a  final  simple  reason  why  it  opposes  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation,  and  that  is  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  students  would  be  disenfranchised  from  the  student  aid  pro- 
grams. The  students  in  this  group  are,  as  we  have  shown,  the  most 
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in  need  of  a  leg  up  in  our  society.  The  social  benefits  of  educating  a 
high  school  dropout  so  that  he  or  she  is  a  productive,  employable, 
tax-paying  citizen  are  undeniable.  To  eliminate  this  group  from 
Federal  aid  to  education  is  to  sound  the  death  knell  for  equal 
access.  NACCAS  schools  have  been  educating  high  risk  students  for 
entry-level  jobs  for  decades,  and  they  do  their  job  well.  Now  is  not 
the  time  to  turn  our  back  on  those  who  need  our  help  the  most. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Jerald  Donaway  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Jerald  W.  Dona  way,  President,  NACCAS,  National 
Accrediting  Commission  of  Cosmetology  Arts  and  Sciences 

Mr.  Chairman,   I  am  Jerald  W.   Donaway,   President  of  the 
National  Accrediting  Commission  of  Cosmetology  Arts  and  Sciences 
f  "NACCAS") .     mcckS  was   established   in    1968    and   has  been 
recognized  by   the  Department  of  Education  as  an  accrediting 
agency  for  cosmetology  schools  since  1970. 

Appratfi^u *   \v  1,50C  ochools  are  currently  accredited  by  the 
Commission.     Thefts  schools  have  a  combined  enrollment  of  over 
100,000  students  representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  racial,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  backgrounds .    The  schools  accredited  by  NACCAS 
are  tax-paying,  private  vocational  institutions.     Although  the 
majority  are  corporations r  there  are  also  numerous  partnerships, 
sole   proprietorships,    as  well   as   family  owned  and  operated 
schools.     As  is  the  case  with  all  non-public  institutions ,  the 
schools  are  either  entirely  or  primarily  dependent  on  tuition  in 
order  to  operate. 

NACCAS  offers  institutional  accreditation.     That  means  that 
all  of  the  courses  which  train  students  in  the  cosmetic  treatment 
of  hair,  skin,  and  nails  are  closely  evaluated  as  part  of  the 
accreditation   process.     Through   this    accreditation  program, 
NACCAS  discharges  its  duty  to  the  government,  public,  students, 
and  schools  to  ensure  that  cosmetology  education  is  of  high 
quality  and  worthy  of  public  trust  and  confidence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  NACCAS  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present 
its  views  on  the  "ability  to  benefit"   { *ATB " )   criterion  for  a 
student's  admission  and  qualification  for  financial  aid.  The 
Administration  has  recommended  elimination  of  this  category  of 
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financial  aid  recipient.    NACCAS  vigorously  disagrees.  Congress 
was  correct  in  determining  that  some  students  without  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  can  benefit  from  postseconGary 
education  and  that  these  students  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
for  postsecondary  education  afforded  to  them  only  by  the  avail- 
ability of  federal  financial  aid. 

In  NACCAS*  experienced  view,  the  ATB  student  has  the  most  to 
gain  from  vocational  postsecondary  education.     Conversely,  these 
students  and  society  in  general  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  if  the 
ATB  criterion  is  abandoned.  Eliminating  this  class  of  student 
will  disenfranchise  hundreds  of   thousands   of   students  from 
federal  aid  to  education,   deprive  the  most  needy  sector  of 
postsecondary  education  of  financial  assistance,  prevent  institu- 
tions  from  even  attempting  to  educate   such  students  without 
financial  aid  unless  they  wish  to  forego  any  Title  IV  aid,  and 
yet  not  improve  Pell  grant  administration,   nor  student  loan 
defaults,  nor  any  other  institutional  problem  in  the  slightest. 

If  there  are  problems  with  institutions  in  the  administra- 
tion of  federal  financial  aid,  then  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  accrediting  agencies  should  work  together  to  cure 
those  problems.  Such  problems  should  not  automatically  cut  off 
desperately  needy  students  from  financial  aid. 

Legislative  History  of  Ability  to  Benefit 
Current  law  provides  that  a  proprietary  institution  quali- 
fies as  an   "institution  of  higher  education"   and  that  its 
students  may  receive  federal  financial  aid.    These  institutions 
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may  admit  as  regular  students  "persons  who  are  beyond  the  age  of 
compulsory    school    attendance    in   the   state    in   which  the 
institution  is  located  and  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from 
the  training  offered  by  the  institution. ■•    20  U.S.C.  S  1088, 
5  1141  (1984)    (emphasis  added).    Department  of  Education  regula- 
tions require  that  an  institution  which  admits  such  ATB  students 
must  "develop  and  consistently  apply  criteria  for  determining 
whether  these  students  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the 
education  and  training  offered."    In  addition,  "[a]n  institution 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  that 
these  students  have  the  ability  to  benefit."     Student  Assistance 
General  Provisions,   34  C.P.R.   5  668.6    (1984)    (emphasis  added). 
The  inclusion  of  the  ATB  classification  represented  a  significant 
advance  in  preexisting  higher  education  law. 

Prior  to  1976,   a  school  qualified  as  an  "institution  of 
higher  education"  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  its  students  were  eligible  to  receive  financial  aid, 
if  that  institution  admitted  "as  regular  students  only  persons 
having  a  certificate  of  education  from  high  school  or  the  recog- 
nized equivalent  of  such  a  certificate."  Higher  Education  Act, 
S  1201  86  Stat.  260   (1972)    (current  version  at  20  U.S.C.  5  1141 
(a) (1984))    (emphasis  added).     In  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976 
(Pub.  L.  94-482,  Oct.  12,  1976,  90  Stat.  2167),  Congress  speci- 
fically included  within  the  definite ■  '^ools  which  admit  as 
regular  students  persons  who  are  beyow.  >;he  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  the  state  where  the  institution  is  located, 
and  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the  training  offered  by 
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the  institution.    The  Cgmmittee  on  Education  and  Labor  said  at 
that  time  that  "such  'ability  to  benefit1  isr  of  course,  a  matter 
for  the  institution,   and  not  the  Commissioner,   to  determine." 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  10B6,  94th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  23  (1976).  Furthermore, 
the  Conference  Report  stated:     "by  adopting  this  change  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act,   the  Conference  Report  will  reflect  what 
states   have   already  decided  and  reflect  the   fact  that  many 
individuals  who  have  not  completed  the  formal  requirements  for 
high  school  are  nevertheless  qualified  for  and  could  benefit  from 
various  kinds  of  postsecondary  education."    H.R.  Rep.  No.  1701, 
94th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  209  (1976). 

In  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  enacted  in  1978, 
the  Congress  clarified  that  the  ATB  classification  was  intended 
to  apply  to  proprietary  institutions.     Pub.  L.   95-566,  Nov.  1, 
1978,  92  Stat.  2402. 

Regulations  were  promulgated  in  1979  by  the  Department  of 
Education  which  would  have  requir  d  that  "ta]n  institution  must 
document  a  student's  ability  to  benefit  from  the  training  offered 
on  the  basis  of  a  standardized  test,  other  measurement  instru- 
ment, practicum  examination,  or  other  verifiable  indicators  such 
as    written    recommendations     from    professional  educators, 
counselors,  or  persons    *->o  are  not  employed  or  affiliated  with 
the  institution  ..."     44  Fed.   Reg.   5261   (January  25,  1979). 
These  regulations  contravened  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee's 
clear  intention  that  determination  of  a  student 's  ability  to 
benefit  is  an  educational  determination  which  may  be  guided  by 
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such  criteria  as  tests  but  which  is  not  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  a  formula. 

The  Committee  revisited  the  issue  of  ATB  students  in  1979  in 
response  to  these  regulations.     In  the  committee  report  to  the 
bill  which  became  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980  the  Committee 


Thfa  Committee   wishes   to  express  its 
displeasure  with  recent  regulations  defining 
the    phrase    "admits    as    regular  students 
persons  who  are  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  the  State  in  which  the 
institution   is    located   and  who   have  the 
ability  to  benefit  from  the  training  offered 
by  the  institution"  as  that  term  is  used  to 
define  various   types  of  eligible  institu- 
tions.    It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Committee 
that  elaborate   requirements   such  as  those 
contained  in  current  regulations  for  testing 
or  documentation  be  used  to  establish  that  a 
student  has  "the  ability  to  benefit  from  the 
training  offered."     The  Committee  expresses 
its  confidence  in  the  professional  judgment 
of  educators  and  counselors  to  determine  a 
student 1 s  ability  to  benefit  from  the  train- 
ing offered.     The  Committee  is  particularly 
concerned  that  the  onerous  requirements  of 
the  current  regulations  will  discourage  the 
participation  of  adult  and  non-traditional 
students     in     postsecondary  educational 
programs  which  would  enhance  their  employment 
opportunities  and  economic  contribution  to 
the  nation. 


H.R.  Rep.  520,  96th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  41  (1979). 

As  a  result  of  this  express  Congressional  directive,  the 
current  regulations  were  promulgated  creating  the  existing  system 
of  ability  to  benefit  determinations  which  places  the  responsi- 
bility on  the   institution  to   develop  and  apply  criteria  to 
ascertain  a  student1 s  ability  to  benefit  from  the  educational 
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Who  are  Ability-to-Benef it  Students? 


ATB  students  are  predominantly  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  who  therefore  have  the  greatest  need  for  both  educa- 
tion and  financial  aid. 

Institutions  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  current- 
ly admit  many  students  who  have  not  received  a  high  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent  under  the  ATB  criterion.     According  to 
the  1980  census,   only  66%  of  the  United  States  population  25 
years  of  age  or  older  has  graduated  from  high  school.     As  of 
October  1981,  the  high  school  dropout  rate  nationwide  for  persons 
14  to  34  years  old  is  12.8%.    This  rate  is  generally  higher  for 
minority  students.     See,  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics  1983- 
1984,  NCES  (1983).    These  statistics  show  that  there  are  millions 
of  individuals  who  could  potentially  qualify  for  federal  finan- 
cial aid  under  the  ATB  criterion  and  who  would  be  capriciously 
excluded  from  such  aid  by  the  elimination  of  that  criterion. 
Included  in  this  group  are  both  young  non-high  school  graduates 
as  well  as  non-traditional  students,  including  workers  in  need  of 
remaining  employed  and  older  women  entering  the  work  force  for 
the   first  time   in  order  to  support,   or  help  support,  their 
families. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  are  currently  cdmitted  as 
ATB  students  in  proprietary  postsecondary  education  programs. 
Based   upon    recent   surveys,    the   Association    of  Independent 
Colleges   and   Schools    ("AICS")    estimates    that  approximately 
125,000  students  in  their  accredited  institutions  were  admitted 
under  the  ATB  standard.     The  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
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Technical  Schools   ("NATTS")  estimates  that  approximately  89,000 
of  their  students  are  ATB  individuals.     NACCAS  projects  that 
almost  46,000  of  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  cosme- 
tology schools   (30%  of  the  total  enrollment)  are  admitted  as  ATB 
students. 

The  American  Council  on  Cosmetology  Education  CACCE") 
surveyed  its  schools  early  this  year  and  Appendix  I  to  this 
testimony  is  an  abstract  of  that  survey.  The  study  revealed  the 
following:  Of  the  cosmetology  school  students  admitted  under  the 
ATB  criterion,  92%  receive  federal  financial  aid.  The  number  of 
students  admitted  as  ATB  students  in  each  state  generally  tracks 
the  enrollment  statistics  in  each  state. 

The  economic,  social,  and  ethnic  characteristics  of  the  ATB 

students  are  similar  to  the  general  enrollment  statistics  for 

students    in  proprietary  postsecondary   schools.     A   study  of 

proprietary  vocational  school  students  who  received  financial  aid 

in  1981-1982  was  prepared  for  the  National  Commission  on  Student 

Financial  Assistance.     This  study  showed  that  aid  recipients  at 

proprietary    schools    were    predominantly    single,  low-income, 

minority  women.    The  survey  indicated  the  following: 

In  1981-1982  about  half  the  aid  reci- 
pients in  proprietary  schools  were  21  years 
old  or  less;  about  seven  in  ten  were  under 
the   age   of   26.     The   great   majority  (83 
percent)   were  not  married.     Most  attended 
class  for  at  least  5  hours  each  day.  Over 
half   the   aid   recipients    at  cosmetology, 
secretarial,  and  business  schools  were  from 
ethnic    minorities .      Among    dependent  aid 
recipients,    38    percent    reported  family 
incomes  of  less  than  $8,000  per  ye  a  r ;  58 
percent  reported  family  incomes  of  $14,000  or 
less.     Among  independent  aid  recipients,  77 
percent  had  incomes  of  less  than  $8,000  a 
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year.    Women  accounted  for  60  percent  of  all 
aid    recipients,    though  men  were    in  the 
majority  among  aid  recipients  at  trade  and 
technical  schools. 

About  90  percent  of  the  1981-1982  aid 
recipients  at  proprietary  schools  received 
some  form  of  need-based  aid.     Those  getting 
need-based  aid  were  more  likely  than  those 
receiving  non-need-based   aid   to  be  single 
women    from    low- income    backgrounds.  In 
addition ,    54    percent    of   need-based  aid 
recipients,     but    only    21    percent  of 
non-need-based  aid  recipients,  were  minority 
students. " 


W.   Wilms,   Executive  Summary  Proprietary  Vocational  Schools  and 
Federal  Student  Aid  Opportunities  for  the  Disadvantaged;  National 
Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance  5-6    (1984)  (herein- 
after "Wilms")  . 

The  survey  demonstrated  that  Pell  grants  were  the  single 
largest   source   of   financial   assistance   for  students  at  ACCE 
cosmetology  schools   (50%)  and  AICS  schools   (44%).     Wilms,  at  17. 
Furthermore,  Wilms  concluded  that  " [a] s  a  group,  aid  recipients 
at  proprietary  schools  seem  to  be  the  least  advantaged  in  the 
postsecondary  sector."     Wilms,  at  43.     "The  survey  also  showed 
the  average  lowest-cost  programs  are  in  cosmetology,  and  they  are 
also  the  shortest.     Aid  recipients  in  these  schools  are  most 
likely  from  the  lowest-income,  minority  families."    Wilms ,  at  45. 

On  May  13,  1985,  in  New  York  City  this  Subcommittee  heard 
testimony  from  Ms.  Janice  Rivera,  an  ATB  student  who  attended  a 
cosmetology  school  accredited  by  NACCAS.  Ms.  Rivera  poignantly 
conceded  that  her  success  as  a  contributing  and  self-sufficient 
citizen  is  directly  attributable  to  her  education  which  was  made 
possible  only  by  the  ATB  criterion.     Ms.  Rivera's  achievements 
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are  duplicated  annually  by  tens  of  thousands  of  students  who  were 
given  the  chance  to  succeed  by  the  financial  aid  made  possible 
solely  through  the  ATB  criterion. 

The  data  in  the  studies  described  above  evidences  that  ATB 
students  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  in  need  of  financial  aid 
and  the  best  able  to  benefit  both  themselves  and  society  through 
a  postsecondary  education. 


As  noted  above,  Congress  has  mandated  that  the  ATB  criterion 
is  an  educational  determination,   not  a  methodological  litmus 
test.     Congress   sagely  decided  that  no   formula  can  ever  be 
developed  which  can  infallibly  predict  success  —  i.e. f  ability 
to  benefit  —  in  postsecondary  education. 

The  ACCE  survey  demonstrates  that  NACCAS-accredited  schools 
use  several  methods  to  make  the  determination  that  students  have 
an    "ability    to    benefit,"    including,    inter    alia,  tests, 
interviews,     letters    of    recommendation ,    minimum  schooling 
requirements,  probationary  periods,  referrals  by  state  agencies, 
and  the  taking  of  remedial,  adult  or  graduate  equivalency  degree 
courses.      Examinations    are    by    far    the    most    common  ATB 
determinant;   over  90%  of  the  institutions  require  such  tests. 
Twenty-eight  percent  require  interviews,   8%  require  letters  of 
recommendation,    and   9%   have  additional   requirements   such  as 
minimum  schooling,  trial  periods,  or  remedial  instruction.  The 
majority  of  those  schools  which  require  interviews  or  letters  of 


How  do  institutions  determine  who  has 
the  "ability  to  benefit"? 
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recommendation  require  them  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of, 
an  examination. 

The  cosmetology  industry  has  developed  a  series  of  aptitude 
tests  which  are  accepted  and  used  nationwide,    including  the 
Cosmetology  Student  Aptitude  Test  by  Milady  Publishing  Corp. 
(included  as  Appendix  II  to  this  testimony);  Cosmetology  Student 
Admissions  Examination  by  Anthony  B.  Coletti,  Director  of  Cosme- 
tology Research,  Training  and  Development,  Keystone  Publications; 
the  Cosmetology  Student  Entrance  Examination  by  RGM,   Inc.;  and 
the  Pivot  Point  Aptitude  Test  by  Pivot  Point  Beauty  School.  Some 
institutions  require  manual  dexterity  tests  as  well  as  mental 
ability  tests. 

Passing  ratios  on  these  tests  range  from  70  to  85  percent, 
with  an  industry  norm  of  70  percent.    There  are,  however,  many 
schools  which  require  a  grade  of  85  percent  to  qualify  as  an  ATB 
student. 

The  accreditation  standards  of  both  AICS  and  NATTS  specify 
requirements  for  admissions  based  on  ATB  determinations.  AICS 
requires  a  validated  test  and  academic  and  career  counselling; 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  records  of  such  testing  or 
other  factors  used  to  make  the  determination;  and  documentation 
to  evidence  the  .relationship  between  cut-off  test  scores  and 
successful   academic   or   employment   outcomes.     NATTS  demands 
testing,   interviews,  prior  work  experience  or  other  measurement 
indicators,    documentation    thereof,    and   periodic    studies  to 
document  the  reliability  of  the  entrance  requirements. 
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NACCAS*  accreditation  standards  require  that  "[t]he  school 
recruits  and  admits  students  who  have  aptitude,  interest,  and 
motivation  to  le&rn  and  be  employable  ..."  and  that  " [aldmission 
requirements  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  abilities  needed  by 
enrollees  to  enter  and  complete  the  enrollee's  choice  of  courses 
in  the  field.  ."  Standards  and  Criteria,  NACCAS  8  (1985). 

After   an  exhaustive   study   ot    the    issue,    a  specially 
empanelled  NACCAS  committee  has  recommended  that  the  Commission 
adopt  a  standard  directing  accredited  cosmetology   schools  to 
implement  more  effective  criteria  which  will  provide  a  better 
indication  of  the  successful  completion  rate  of  ATB  students  as 
compared  to  students  with  high  school  diplomas  or  GED  certifi- 
cates.    The  Commission  is  expected  to  action  this  recommendation 
at  its  next  meeting. 

NACCAS  is  convinced,  as  was  Congress,  that  determinations  by 
proprietary  schools  of  "ability  to  benefit"  admissions  are  sound 
educational  policy  decisions  which  enable  tens  of  thousands  of 
students,   who  would   not   otherwise    have   an   expectation  of 
postsecondary  education,  to  pursue  such  a  course  of  training. 

The  Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  the  Ability 
to  Benefit  Criteria  are  Invalid. 

NACCAS  strongly  disagrees  with  the  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations advanced  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  ("GAO")   in  its 
1984  report  entitled  "Many  Proprietary  Schools  Do  Not  Comply  With 
Department   of   Education's   Pell   Grant   Program  Requirements" 
(hereinafter     "GAO     Report") .       The     GAO' s     findings  and 
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recommendations    are    predicated    on    an    analysis    which  is 
superficial,  one-dimensional,  and  unrealistic  in  the  extreme. 

In  its  report  the  GAO  recommended  the  following  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education* 


In  view  of  the  significantly  higher 
dropout  rate  for  students  admitted  on  the 
basis  of  the  ability-to-benefit  criterion,  we 
recommend   that   the   Secretary  explore  the 
feasibility  of  developing  criteria  that  would 
provide  schools  a  better  indication  that  such 
students   have   a   reasonable   likelihood  to 
complete  training.     In  developing  criteria, 
the  Secretary  might  consider,   among  other 
things,    the   characteristics   of  successful 
students  enrolled  on  the  basis  of  ability  to 
benefit,  where  determinable. 

If  suitable  criteria  cannot  be 
developed ,  we  recommend  that  the  Secretary 
seek  a  legislative  change  to  limit  admission 
to  students  with  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED 
certificate  and  to  provide  that  exceptions  to 
this  requirement  be  justified  in  writing  and 
approved  by  ED." 


GAO  Report,  at  20. 

This  recommendation  was  based  on  the  GAO's  finding  that 


students  admitted  under  an  ability-to-benefit 
criterion    generally    had    less  successful 
completion  rates  than  students  who  had  a  high 
school  diploma  or  GED  certificates.    While  we 
recognize     the    desirability    of  giving 
financially  needy  students  every  opportunity 
to   obtain    training    to   prepare    them  for 
employment,  we  believe  it  is  not  in  the  best 
interests   of  either   the   students   or  the 
federal  government  to  allow  schools  to  admit 
students    who    have    little    likelihood  of 
completing  the  training.     Many  such  students 
become  discouraged   and   drop  out,    or  are 
terminated  by  the  school  —  at  significant 
cost  to  themselves  and  the  federal  government 
for  tuition  and  related  expenses. 


GAO  Report,  at  19. 
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The  GAO  based  this  conclusion  solely  on  its  assertion  that 
ability  to  benefit  students  had  a   higher  dropout  rate  than 
students  with  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED  certificate. 

The  GAO*s  analysis   is  both  superficial   and  misleading. 
Dropout  rates,  particularly  when  measured  at  only  one  point  in 
time,    provide   little   information  about  a   school's  admission 
requirements  and  practices.     For  example,  while  a  longitudinal 
study  could  ascertain  whether  a  student  reenters  training,  a 
snapshot   analysis    like   that   conducted   by   the   GAO  cannot. 
Similarly,  an  analysis  which  relies  upon  dropout  rates  without 
determining  the  reasons  for  failure  to  complete  training  does  a 
disservice  to  both  students  and  institutions  because  it  fails  to 
consider  whether  the  students  or  institution  have  been  subjected 
to  circumstances  beyond  their  control  —  i.e.  economic  distress, 
family  circumstances,    employment  opportunities,    illness,  etc. 
Furthermore,   a  continuously  low  completion  rate  may  indicate 
other  problems   with   an   institution   and   not   necessarily  an 
ineffective  admission  policy.     In  short,  there  are  myriad  reasons 
why  a  student  may  not  complete  training  —  reasons  which  the  GAO 
blithely  ignored.     For  this  reason  alone,  the  GAO's  analysis  is 
highly  superficial. 

The  GAO  Report  is  defective  in  a  second  respect  —  the 
report   fails  to  put  dropout  rates  in  their  proper  educational 
context.    Dropout  rates  must  be  examined  in  light  of  the  popula- 
tion which  is  the  subject  of  the  analysis  and  in  comparison  with 
dropout  rates   in  other  types  of  postsecondary  education.  As 
discussed  above,    students   in  private  vocational  training  are 
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generally  considered  to  be  "high  risk-  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  ATB  students,     ATB  students,   perhaps  should  not  be 
expected  to  complete  training  at  the  same  rate  as  students  with 
high  school  diplomas  or  GEO  certiticates.    Nevertheless,  Congress 
specifically  recognized  that  many  economically  and  socially 
disadvantaged  students  havt  the  potential  to  benefit  from  post- 
secondary  education  and  that  opportunity  should  not  be  denied  to 
them. 

Assuming  arguendo  that  the  GAO's  finding  of  a  39%  completion 
rate  for  ATB  students  is  accurate,   as  compared  to  completion 
rates  at  other  types  of  postsecondary  schools,  this  rate  is  not 
so  low  as  to  demonstrate,  without  more,  a  need  for  more  stringent 
admission  requirements  or  the  elimination  of  the  ATB  criterion. 
A  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  longitudinal  study  of 
the    1972    high    school    graduation    class    found    that  only 
approximately  43%  of  the  students  who  entered  college  received 
baccalaureate  degrees,  28%  completed  2  years  or  more  of  college, 
and  28%  completed  less  than  two  years.     In  occupational  programs 
offered    by    non-collegiate    non-correspondence  postsecondary 
schools  the  average  completion  rate  was   found  to  be  53.7%, 
private  institutions  had  a  61.4%  completion  rate,  and  public 
institutions   had   a    rate   of   37.6%.     Digest   of  Educational 
Statistics  -  1982,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  159 
(1983).     Taken  in  the  context  of  the  dropout  rates  for  other 
postsecondary  sectors,  the  dropout  rate  asserted  by  the  GAO  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  concern  to  all,  but  it  is  not  so  out-off- 
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line  that  a  draconian  termination  of  the  ATB  criterion  is  neces- 
sary- 
Further,  if  one  assumes  the  correctness  of  the  GAO's  conten- 
tion that  the  dropout  rate  for  ATB  students  is  higher  than  that 
for  students  with  high  school  diplomas  or  GED  certificates,  one 
might  expect  to  find  a  decrease  in  completion  rates  in  postsecon- 
dary  vocational  education  after  Congress  mandated  the  addition  of 
the  ATB  criterion  in  1976.    As  the  following  table  shows,  comple- 
tion rates  were  up  in  1978  and  down  again  in  1979-1980. 


Completion  rates  in  noncollegiate  noncorrespondence 
postsecondarv  schools  otfering  occupational  programs. 


Percent  Completions 
TOTAL          PUBLIC  PRIVATE 

1975-19761 
All  Programs 
Cosmetology 

57.7 
58.5 

49.6 
43.9 

62.1 
59.8 

19782 

All  Programs 
Cosmetology 

62.3 
59.3 

54.7 
47.8 

69.9 
70.8 

1979-19803 
All  Programs 
Cosmeto logy 

53.7 
51.6 

37.6 
37.3 

61.4 
52.5 

1.  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics  -  1979,  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  152  (1980). 

2.  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics  -  1980-1981,  National 
Centerfor  Education  Statistics,  170  (1982). 

3.  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics  -  1982,  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  159  (1983). 
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There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  a  trend  indicating  an  increase 
in  dropout  rates  because  of  the  admission  of  ATB  students.  The 
absence  of  such  a  trend  is  evidence  that,  in  and  of  themselves, 
dropout  rates  are  not  meaningful. 

The  recommendations  of  the  GAO  are  unrealistic  in  that  they 
imply  that  there  exists  a  magic  formula  by  which  an  institution 
can  identify  in  advance  students  who  will  complete  training.  As 
an  accrediting  agency,  NACCAS  must  be  guided  by  reality  and  not 
by  the  vague  promises  of  formulistic  certainty  proffered  by  the 
GAO.  Some  students  expected  by  test  results  to  succeed  will  not, 
some  predicted  by  tests  to  fail  will  become  successful. 

Current    law   requires   a    realistic   determination    of  a 
student* s  ability-to-benefit  based  on  sound  educational  criteria. 
Perhaps  withdrawal   rates    should   be   examined   as   a  possible 
indication  of  concern  as   regulations  current. $  require.  The 
Department  examines   the  institution's   capability  jv-roperly  to 
administer  Title   IV  programs   if  an  excessive  withdrawal  rate 
(above  33%)   is  present.     Student  Assistance  General  Provisions, 
34  C.F.R.  S  668.17(a) (1984) . 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  neither  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  GAO  nor  the  recommendations  flowing  therefrom  are  valid. 
More  importantly,  the  superficial,  one -dimensional ,  unrealistic 
analysis  conducted  by  the  GAO  patently  does  not  justify  disen- 
franchising hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  from  federal 
financial  aid  or  admission  to  postsecondary  education. 

The  Subcommittee  should  be  assured  that  while  NACCAS  dis- 
agrees with  the  GAO's  analysis  and  recommendations  concerning  the 
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ATB  criterion,  the  Commission  takes  very  seriously  the  allega- 
tions made  by  the  GAO  of  weaknesses  in  Pell  Grant  Administration, 
questionable   recruiting  practices,   administrative   errors,  and 
inadequate  monitoring  and  enforcement  of  compliance  with  Pell 
Grant  regulations.     No  system  is  ever  perfect  and  the  GAO  Report 
has  caused  NACCAS   to  revisit  its  accreditation  standards  and 
enforcement  procedures  and  to  consider  making  changes  therein. 

The  Commission  is,   of  course,  vitally  concerned  about  any 
reports   of  wrongdoing  by  institutions  which  are  accredited. 
NACCAS  is  looking  forward  to  a  thorough  review  of  the  materials 
underlying  the  report  which  the  G*0  has  recently  released  because 
information  in  NACCAS'  files  for  the  institutions  surveyed  by  the 
GAO  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  the  GAO's  findings  concerning 
those  schools.     Because  accreditation  is  a  threshold  requirement 
for  eligibility  for  federal  financial  aid,  accrediting  agencies 
are  the   first  line  of  defense  to  ensure  educational  quality. 
However,  we  do  not  disagree  with  the  Department,  as  the  GAO  would 
indicate,   and  we  see  no  conflict  in  the  expectation  that  an 
accrediting  body  should  consider,  as  part  of  educational  quality, 
asFurances  of  institutional  integrity  and  ethical  practices,  and 
that  accreditation  does  not  provide  a  continuous  monitoring  of 
institutions •  compliance  with  federal  law  and  regulations.  The 
Department  of  Education  demands   the   former  of  an  accrediting 
agency  and   has   no  expectation   of   the  latter.     NACCAS  fully 
supports  any  penalties  assessed  against  institutions  which  do  not 
adhere  to  regulations,  however,  NACCAS  is  unaware  of  any  federal 
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program  which  demands  day-to-day  monitoring  of  adherence  to  the 
regulations  which  the  GAO  seems  to  demand. 


NACCAS  cannot  overstate  its  opposition  to  the  Adraini£ 
tion's   recommendation   to   eliminate   the  ATB  category.  This 
recommendation  is  unnecessary  over-kill,  is  contrary  to  earlier 
Administration  statements,  penalizes  students  for  institutional 
errors,  creates  a  substantial  disincentive  for  institutions  to 
admit  ATB  students  even  if  they  do  not  receive  financial  aid,  and 
would  disenfranchise  hundreds  of  thousands  of  needy  students. 

The  Administration  recommended: 


Requiring  a  High  School   Diploma;  .  A  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  would  be 
required    for    receipt   of    any  Department 
student  aid.     Subjective  determination  of  a 
non-high  school  graduate's  "ability  to  bene- 
fit" would  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish eligibility.    This  would  reduce  abuses 
in  this  area  which  have  been  documented  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 


The  Fiscal  Year  1986  Budget,  U.S.  Department  of  Education  News, 
22  (1984). 

Even  if  one  accepts  the  Administration's  allegations  of 
"abuses",  the  recommendation  to  abolish  the  ATB  classification  is 
draconian.  Even  the  GAO  did  not  recommend  elimination  of  ability 
to  benefit  determinations  without  first  an  attempt  to  strengthen 
the  criteria.  Furthermore,  the  gossamer  promise  that  undefined 
"abuses"  will  be  reduced  is  certainly  not  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion to  disqualify  very  needy  students  from  fiiwncial  aid.  Put 
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another  way,  the  suggestion  that  the  only  sure  way  to  prevent 
"abuses"  in  financial  aid  is  never  to.  provide  any  aid  is  a 
solution  NACCAS  finds  to  be  an  anathema. 

In  addition,  the  Administration's  recommendation  is  contrary 
to  t£e  view  taken  by  the  Department  of  Education.    The  Department 
itself  disagreed  with  the  GAO  conclusions  and  recommendations  in 
regard  to  ATB  determinations-    The  Department's  response  to  the 
GAO  on  this  issue  stated: 

We  do  not'  concur.     While  we  believe  that 
institutions  and  accrediting  agencies  should 
constantly  look  at  criteria  that  will  better 
enable  them  to  determine  the  "ability  to 
benefit,"  we  believe  the  Congress  has  made  it 
quite  clear   that   individuals   should  have 
every  opportunity  to  obtain   training  to 
prepare    them   for    employment,    which  is 
embodied  in  the  open  enrollment  concept. 

It  is  our  position  that  admission  policies 
should  Ue  established  by  the  institutions 
and/or  the  States  which  support,  charter  or 
license  them.    We  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
an  appropriate  Federal  role. 

Once  a   student   is    in   school  we  believe 
regulations    for    the    establishment  and 
enforcement     of     satisfactory  progress 
standards  for  institutions  published  in  the 
Federal   Register  on  October  6,    1983,  do 
address  the  issue  of  whether  a  student  has 
the  continuing  "ability  to  benefit. 

GAO  Report,  at  53,  54. 

NACCAS  agrees  with  the  Department's  comments  and  finds  the 
Administration »s  contrary  recommendation  insupportable  in  view  of 
established  education  policy. 

NACCAS  further  disagrees  With  the  Administration's  recommen- 
dation because  the  recommendation  penalizes  students  for  errors, 
intentional  or  unintentional,  committed  by  institutions  or  other 
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involved  parties.    A  reasonable  response  if  one  accepts  the  GAO's 
findings  is  to  improve  Pell  Grant  administration  by  the  institu- 
tions, not  to  prevent  a  large  segment  of  the  population  from 
utilizing  financial  aid  to  attend  postsecondary  education  pro- 
grams . 

The  Subcommittee  should  also  note  that  the  elimination  of 
the  ATB  benefit  criterion  will  provide  a  strong  disincentive  for 
institutions  ever  to  admit  such  students  even  if  they  do  not 
receive  financial  aid.     Pell  Grant  eligibility  is  both  institu- 
tional and  individual  in  that,  in  order  for  a  student  to  receive 
a  grant,  he  or  she  must  attend  an  eligible  institution.    Prior  to 
1976/  a  school  could  not  qualify  as  an  eligible  institution,  and 
therefore  its  students  for  financial  aid,  if  that  school  admitted 
ATB  students.     Elimination  of  the  criterion  would  create  this 
same  problem  again.     A  school  would  have  the  choice  of  admitting 
ATB  students   and  robbing  all  its  students  of  financial  aid 
resources,  or  refusing  to  admit  ATB  stud^~ts.     Therefore,  the 
Administration's  recommendation  carries  with  it  the  grave  possi- 
bility that  needy  students  will  be  denied  postsecondary  education 
entirely. 

NACCAS  has  a  final  simple  reason  why  it  opposes  the  Admini- 
stration's recommendation;   hundreds   of  thousands   of  students 
would    be  disenfranchised   from  student   financial   aid.  The 
students  in  this  group  are,  as  we  have  shown,  those  most  in  need 
of  a  leg  up  in  our  society.     The  social  benefits  of  educating  a 
high  school  dropout  so  that  he  or  she  is  a  productive,  employable 
citizen  are  undeniable.     To  eliminate  this  group  from  federal  aid 
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to  education  is  to  sound  the  death  knell  for  equal  access. 
NACCAS*  schools  have  been  educating  high  risJc  students  for  entry 
level  jobs  for  decades  and  they  do  their  job  well.     Now  is  not 
the  time  to  turn  our  backs  on  those  who  need  our  help  the  most. 


51-473  0-86-14 
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ABSTRACT 


I.  Ability  to  Benefit,:  definition 

Sections  481(b)  and  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  (HKA)  both 
impart  eligibility  for  Title  IV  assistance  to  "students,. . who  are 
beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  in  the  State  in  which 
the  institution  is  located  and  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from 
the  training  offered  by  the  institution." 

These  are  individuals  who  do  not  have  a  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalency,  yet  who  could  benefit  from  occupational  training  otrerea 
at  cosmetology  schools,  among  others.    Such  students  attending  cos- 
metology schools  are  primarily  low  income  women,  many  of  whom  are 
single  head  of  household  and  who  depend  on  one  or  several  forms  o£ 
public  assistance. 

II.  Survey  Purpose 

A.    Ascertain  the  number  of  students  currently  attending  accredi- 
ted cosmetology  schools  who  were  admitted  under  "ability  to  benefit 
criteria,  by  state  and  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

.  B.  'Determine  the  percentage  of  enrollment  in  such  institutions 
admitted  under  "ability  to  benefit"  criteria. 

C.  Percent  and  number  (by  state  and  nationwide)  of  "ability  to 
benefit"  students  in  accredited  cosmetology  schools  who  receive  some 
type  of  federal  student  aid. 

D.  Determine  method(s)  used  by  accredited  cosmetology  schools  in 
ascertaining  whether  a  student  has  the  "ability  to  benefit    from  the 
training  offered. 

III.  Methodology 

A  survey  questionnaire  was  drafted,  asking  the  following  infor- 
mation: 

A.  Name  of  School 

c!    Tota^number  of  students  currently  enrolled  (Academic  Year 
1984—85 ) 

D.    How  many'were  admitted  under  "ability  to  benefit"  criteria, 
as  opposed  to  high  school  diploma  or  GED? 

B.  Method(s)  used  to  determine  that  a  student  has  an  a&iiity 
to  benefit" from  the  training  offered. 

P.     Percentage  of  "ability  to  benefit"  students  in  attendance 
who  receive  some  type  of  federal  student  aid. 

See  Exhibit  1,  for  copy  of  questionnaire. 
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The  survey  sheet  was  mailed  on  February  8,  1985  to  1404  accredi- 
ted cosmetology  schools  accross  the  nation,  with  the  exception  of 
Alaska  where  there  are  none.    The  survey  encompassed  institutions  in 
the  District "of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.    For  a  breakdown  of  the 
number  of  accredited  institutions  by  state,  see  Exhibit  2. 

Schools  were  given  one  month  to  reply.    All  entries  received  by 
March  8,  1985  were  tahulated.    Exhibit  3  represents  the  response  to 
the  survey  by  state,  and  Exhibit  4  shows  the  percentage  of  institu- 
tions responding.    A  total  of  444  schools  responded,  representing  a 
32%  response  rate.    The  only  Jurisdiction  that  did  not  respond  was 
Hawaii. 

The  survey  forms  were  then  tabulated  and  data  derived  was 
compiled  La  several  ways  to  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
"ability  to  benefit*  atwients.    Surveys  were  tabulated  by  state  and 
the  following  data  compiled: 

(a)  number  of  students  enrolled  1984-85 

(b)  number  of  students  admitted  under  "ability  to  benefit" 

<c>  percentdof  enrollment  admitted  under  "ability  to  benefit" 

<d)  percent%f  "ability  to  benefit"  students  on  federal  student 

(e)    number  of  "ability  to  benefit"  students  on  federal  student 
aid. 

See  Exhibit  5  for  individual  state  tabulations. 

Master  tables  were  then  compiled  showing  state  totals  for  the 
following  (see  Exhibit  6)t- 

(a)  number  of  accredited  schools 

(b)  number  of  schools  responding  to  survey 

(c)  percent  of  schools  responding 

(d)  number  of  students  currently  enrolled  at  responding  schools 

(e)  number  and  percent  of  students  at  responding  schools  ad- 
mitted under  "ability  fcc  Ivj^efit"  criteria 

(f)  percent  of  "ability  to  bandit"  students  at  responding 
schools  who  were  receiving  some  type  of  federal  student  aid 

(g)  number  of  "ability  to  benefit"  students  at  responding 
schools  receiving  some  type  of  federal  student  aid. 

Tables  were  then  compiled  from  highest  to  lowest,  showing  state 
rankings  under  various  categories: 

(a)  number  of  students  enrolled  at  institutions  responding  to 
the  survey,  by  state  (Exhibit  7) 

(b)  number  of  students  at  institutions  responding  to  survey 
who  were  admitted  under  "ability  to  benefit"  criteria 
(Exhibit  S) 
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(c)  percent  of  students  admitted  to  cosmetology  schools  under 
"ability  to  benefit"  criteria,  by  state  (Exhibit  9) 

(d)  percent  of  "ability  to  benefit"  students  in  attendance  who 
receive  federal  student  aid,  by  state  (Exhibit  10) 

(e)  Number  of  students  admitted  under  "ability  to  benefit" 
criteria  who  receive  federal  student  aid,  by  state  (Exhibit 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  statistically  significant  complication 
was  present  in  trying  to  come  up  with  accurate  state  breakdowns,  since 
a  New  York  corporation  with  a  large  chain  of  schools  in  seven  states 
(NY,  NJ,  CT,  MA,  XL,  PA  and  FL)  submitted  collective  data  for  all  of 
its  schools,  since  they  perform  their  computations  in  a  centralized 
manner.    This  had  an  effect,  in  some  tabulations,  of  overstating  the 
number  of  students  in  New  York  and  understating  them  in  the  other  six 
states  where         chain  operates.    This  has  been  indicated  wherever 
applicable,. 

The  next  tabulation  developed  sought  a  breakdown  of  institutions 
by  size  of  enrollment.    Exhibit  12,  contains  a  list  by  state  showing 
the  number  of  institutions  whose  student  body  size  falls  into  one 
of  three  categories:  1-50,  51-100  and  101+ .    This  data  was  then  cor- 
related with  tfia  number  of  students  admitted  under  the  "ability  to 
benefit"  criteria  in  each  state  to  see  if  there  was  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  these  two  factors  (see  Exhibit  13 ) . 

Another  part  of  the  survey  addressed  the  criteria  employed  by 
institutions  to  determine  'if  a  student  has  the  "ability  to  benefit" 
from  the  training  offered.    Based  on  the  specific  replies  given,  four 
categories  were  developed:  examination,  interview,  letters  of  recom- . 
mendation  and  other*    The  information  from  each  questionnaire  was 
divided  by  state  and  included  under  state  totals  in  a  master  tabula- 
tion (See  Exhibit  14) ,  which  includes  the  name  of  the  state,  the 
number  of  schools  responding  and  the  number  of  schools  indicating 
that  they  used  examination,  interview,  letters  of  recommendation  or 
other. 

IV.    Results  and  Conclusion 

There  are  currently  1404  accredited  cosmetology  schools  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Alaska  has  no  schools  and  Bawaii  failed  to  respond.     Four  hundred 
forty  four  (444)  institutions  responded,  or  32%  of  the  universe. 
These  schools  currently  enroll  48,816  students,  which  would  imply  a 
total  cosmetology .school  enrollment  of  152,550. 

Of  the  48,816  students  attending  responding  institutions,  14,776 
or  30%  had  been  admitted  under  "ability  to  benefit"  criteria,  pro- 
jecting this  ratio  to  the  universe  of  students,  we  obtained  45,765  so 
admitted  throughout  the  system. 
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The  percent  of  "ability  to  benefit"  students  receiving  federal 
student  aid  at  responding  schools  is  92%,  or  13,554  students.  Pro- 
jecting this  percent  to  the  universe,  we. obtain  an  estimated  42,104 
students  in  accredited  cosmetology  schools  admitted  under  an  "ability 
to  benefit"  criteria  who  receive  federal  student  aid. 

Aside  from  these  figures,  we  should  point  out  several  salient 
facts.    California,  with  214  schools  baa  the  largest  number  of 
accredited  institutions,  followed  by  Illinois  with  95.    As  expected, 
the  largest  states  in  terms  of  population  have  the  largest  number  of 
schools.    There  is,  therefore,  a  large  concentration  to  be.  found  in 
Texas  (86),  New  York  (74),  Pennsylvania  (68),  Florida  (66),  Ohio 
(51)  and  Michigan  (50).    The  smallest  states  in  terms  of  population 
and  rural  areas  have  the  lowest  number  of  institutions ,  for  example  : 
North  Dakota  (5),  Nevada  (5),  Idaho  (4),  Vermont  (2).    There  are  some 
exceptions,  such  as  Georgia,  which  although  having  the  population  to 
warrant  more  institutions,  only  has  4. 

The  number  of  schools  responding,  when  tabulated  by  state, 
generally  followed  the  ranking  by  state  in  terms  of  overall  number  of 
schools.    The  number  of a respondents  by  schools  ranged  from  100%  (South 
Dakota)  to  0%  (Hawaii ),* with  a  large  concentration  between  20%  and  40% 
(New  Hampshire  20%,  Colorado  30%,  Louisiana,  40%). 

In  tabulating  responses,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  several 
states  require  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED  for  admittance  (i.e., 
Iowa  and  Varment),  vhilfc,  others  make  it  a  condition  for  receiving 
state  aid  SSouth  Dakota).    Still  others  which  formerly  required  a 
diploma  or  equivalent  have  recently  amended  state  law  to  allow  en- 
rollment of  "ability  to  benefit"  students  (i.e.,  Washington). 

The  number  of  students  admitted  under  the  "ability  to  benefit" 
criteria  by  state  generally  follow,  with  some  exceptions,  enrollment 
statistics.    They  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  large  population  centers 
where  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  reside  (NY,  CA,  IL,  PR,  OH  and 
FL) .    Pennsylvania  schools  do  not  reflect  a  number  which  is  commen- 
surate with  its  overall  population  or  enrollment. 

Some  states  have  high  enrollments  and  a  high  percentage  of 
"ability  to  benefit"  students,  yet  do  not  fit  the  pattern  of  large 
population  state  with  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  (Colorado, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri).    Cosmetology  is  a  profession  which  attracts 
a  segment  of  students  often  not  a  part  of  the  socio-economic  main- 
stream, even  in  states  which  do  not  seem  to  have  large  concentrations 
of  disadvantaged. 

Still  other  states,  because  of  state  law,  rural  character,  stigma 
attached  to  public  assistance  and  low  drop  out  rates,  exhibit  low 
enrollments  and  consequently  low  numbers  of  "ability  to  benefit" 
students  (New  Hampshire,  South  Dakota,  Maine,  Nevada). 

In  terms  of  numbers  and  percent  of  enrollment,  it'  is  obvious 
that  these  students  as  a  group  are  needy,  with  92%  actually  receiving 
federal  student  aid.    It  should  be  noted  that  in  those  areas  with 
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low  numbers  of  "ability  to  benefit"  students,  nearly  all  ao  admitted 
received  atudent  aid  (See  Exhibit  10) . 

With  respect  to  the  sixe  of  the  inatitution  and  ita  effect  on 
the  number  of  "ability  to  benefit"  atudenta,  it  was  found  that  in 
all  three  atudent  body  aixe  groups  (0-50,  51-100  and  100+) ,  the 
largest  concentration  of  studenta  admitted  under  "ability  to  benefit" 
occured  in  the  0-25%  category,  becoming  progreasively  amaller  as  the 
percentage  of  atudenta  ao  admitted  reached  100%.    Therefore,  sixe  of 
the  school  was  found  to  be  a  non-factor  with  reapect  to  numbers  of 
"ability  to  benefit  studenta." 

Finally,  the  portion  of  the  survey  dealing  with  criteria  uaed  by 
institutions  in  determining  if  a  student  has  the  ability  to  benefit 
from  training  offered,  revealed  that  coametology  schools  and  the  in- 
dustry has  developed  over  the  years  a  series  of  recognized  aptitude 
teats  which  are  employed  throughout  the  nation.    These  include  the 
Cosmetology  Student  Aptitude  Test  by  Milady  Publiahing  corp.,  Bronx, 
Mew  York  (See  Exhibit  15)  and  the  cosmetology  Student  Admissions 
Examination  by  Anthony  B.  Coletti,  Director  of  Cosmetology  Research, 
Training  and  Development,  Keystone  publicationa.    Similar  tests  in- 
clude: cosmetology  Student  Entrance  Examination,  RGM,  INC,  and  the 
Pivot  Point  Aptitude  Test. 

Passing  ratios  on  these  tests  range  from  70  to  85,  with  the  in- 
duatry  norm  being  70.    However,  there  is  a  large  concentration  of 
schools  which  require  85. 

Some  institutions  pointed  out  that  they  also  require  mental 
ability  tests  such  as  the  Henmon  Nelaon  Test  of  Mental  Ability, 
Gataby  Teat,  FIRO  B,  aa  well  as  manual  dexterity  teats  (Purdue  Peg 
Board  Teat  and  Strom  berg  Dexterity  Teat). 

Of  thoae  aurveyed,  362  out  of  444  required  an  examination 
(81.5%).    Since  some  states  and  seme  individual  schools  do  not  admit 
"ability  to  benefit-  students  to  enroll,  even  though  the  institutions 
responded,  no  weight  was  added  to  any  of  the  four  categories.  The 
result,  in  essence  was  to  reduce  the  percentages  in  each  category, 
in  terms  of  absolute  percentages,  examinations  rank  in  the  90+  per- 
centile.     The  overwhelming  majority  of  thoae  indicating  "interview" 
or  "letters  of  recommendation"  required  these  in  addition  to  and  not 
in  lieu  of  an  exam.    The  "other"  category,  as  explained  in  Exhibit 
14,  deals  primarily  with  atate  minimum  schooling  requirements,  pro- 
bationary period,  referral  by  state  agency,  taking  of  remedial,  adult 
or  GED  courses,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  cosmetology  schools  currently  enroll  an  estimated 
152,550  atudents,  30%  of  whom  were  admitted  under  "ability  to  benefit" 
criteria  (  45,765).    of  these,  92%  or  an  estimated  42,104  receive 
federal  student  aid.    These  students,  although  found  throughout  the 
nation,  tend  to  be  primarily  concentrated  in  atates  with  large  popu- 
lationa  of  disadvantaged  peraons,  and  were  admitted  after  taking  a 
standardized  aptitude  test. 
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COSMETOLOGY 

STUDENT 
APTITUDE  TEST 

(for  admissions  testing) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Th»  lot  of  personal  abilities  is  designed  to  objectively  evaluate 
the  aptitudes  which  underlie  successful  performance  as  a  cos- 
metologist. 

The  examination  b  aimed  at  testing  applicants  for  cosmetology 
training  in  order  to  determine  their  aptitudes  and  suitability  for 
entrance  into  the  profession  of  beauty  culture.  It  is  designed  to  test 
their  general  intelligence,  artistic  traits,  and  their  ability  to  under- 
stand line,  color  and  figure  perceptions. 


Reproduced  with  permission  from  Milady  Publishing  Corp. 
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PART  I 

PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  AND  RATING  SHEET 


fWnsI  Htatocy 


Date  .... 

Name  

Address  .Phfevr..  . 

Cry  Sutr    -Z^Code  . 

(If  under  18  years  of  age  give  oime  and  address  t/.  parenta  or  guardian) 

Parent  s  or  Guardian  sName  *  

Address  Phone  ... 

Ciiy  State  Zip  Code  . 


Education 

Elementary  School:  Grade  Completed  Date  , 

High  School:  Grade  Co—nleted  Date  

College:  Yean  Completer   Date  , 

If  you  did  not  graduate  from  High  School. 

do  you  have  an  Equitalency  Diploma?  Date  Awarded 

In  which  school  subjects  did  you  get  the  best  grades?  ,  , 


Work  History 

Are  you  employed?   Title  or  Position  

Describe  your  work:     


How  long  have  you  been  employed?  Do  you  Hke-your-work? . 

L^t>tain:  •  


Have  you  hern  employed  prior  to  your  present  job?  

Describe   rcvicui  employment  (use  separate  sheet  if  necessary): 
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Physical  Data 

Is  there  »7Tf  reason  *»hy  you  could  not  work  as  a  cosmetologist?  □  Yes  □  No 

If  yes.  describe  

Do  you  have  an  acute  allergy?  "~  Yes  C  No 

Would  standing  cause  you  to  ore  easily?   Explain:  


Personal  Ukea 

My  favorite  subjects  in  school  were  (list  in  order  of  preference): 

1  1  3  

In  whkh  extra-curricular  activities  did  you  engage  while  in  school? 

1  X   3  

Do  you  enjoy  sports?  List  your  favorite  sports: 

1  1   3  

Which  sports  do  you  dislike? 

I  1   3  

Do  you  like  reading?  Do  you  prefer  magazines  or  books? . . . 

List  periodicals  you  have  read  recently:  


I  hereby  affirm  that  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  true  and  correct. 

I  grant  the.  the  privilege  of  making  any  further  investigation  and  to  use 

the  infaoption  so  obtained  for  future  negotiations  with  prospective  employers  on  my  behalf. 

Date  of  Test  Signed  

Place  Taken  Examiner a  Signature  


Rating  Sheet 

f  A  P.T !  —  Rater's  Evaluation  Recommendation:  


AT  11  -(40  points)  . 

part  in -(60  points). 

FINAL  GRADE  
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PART  P 

GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE  TEST 

40  Questions 
(1  Point  Each  Oust tlon) 

A— VOCABULARY 

Jtmd  mdk  fvotKM  arrjVfy.  SAct  tka  bat  mumrmmd  aw**  O*  mgmbwr  of  tha  mumtr  «m  tht  tins  to  tht  ri^U. 
IxxmpU:  Calm  roeia  nxm  nexibf. 

I.  odtt         2.  turmoil  3.  mor  4.  fmdgue  I  . 


3 


Smn  tkt  wmf  "etJm"  hdinlrr  t  f*ot  *Wwm"      *A*        as  i mg,  number  laths  comet  answer.  > 

1.  flexible  nan  boom  nearly: 

I.  breakable      2.  uifUmmable    3.  pliable  4.  weak  I  

2.  To  verily  means  moot  nearly  to: 

1.  justify  2.  explain  3.  confirm         4.  examine  2  

3.  To  encounter  meant  most  nearly  to: 

I.  meet  2.  recall  3.  weaken  4.  overcome  3  

4.  Respiration  means  most  nearly: 

I.  breathing      2.  pulsation        3.  swearing         4.  recovery  4  

5.  Obesity  means  most  nearly: 

I.  obstinacy      2.  immanent      3.  fat  4.  lethargy  5  

C  Access  means  most  nearly: 

I.  extra  .2.  admittance      3.  arrival  4.  top  much  5  

7.  Florid  means  most  nearly: 

I.  seedy  •        2.  southern        3.  overflowing     4.  ruddy  1  

8.  Reluctant  means  most  nearly: 

I.  anxious        2.  constant         3.  drastic  4.  hesitant  8  

9.  Frugal  means  most  nearly: 

I.  friendly        2.  thoughtful       3.  hostile  4.  economical  9  

10.  Imply  means  most  nearly. 

I.  conclude       2.  permit  3.  suggest  4.  declare  10  

U.  Adapt  meaps  most  nearly: 

1.  make  suiuble2.  excuse  3.  refuse  4.  expect  11  

12.  Exempt  means  most  nearly: 

I.  defend         2.  excuse  3.  refuse  4.  expect  12  

IS.  Conform  means  most  nearly: 

I.  conceal         2.  remember       3.  be  in  4.  complain  13  

from  agreement 

14.  Compile  means  most  nearly: 

1.  confuse         2.  support  3.  compare         4.  gather  H  

15.  Deplete  means  most  nearly: 

I.  replace         2.  exhaust  3.  review  4.  withhold  15  

3 
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B— WORD  SERIES 

In  each  of  the  groups  of  wards  thai  fallow  there  u  one  which  u  not  related  in  them*  to  th*  other  words  in  the  group. 
Determine  which  word  does  not  belong  and  write  the  number  of  that  word  in  the  space  to  the  right. 
Example:  w 

1.  book  2.  magazine        3.  letter  4.  lamp  5.  newspaper   /T.  

AU  of  the  words  except  lamp"  have  something  to  do  with  reading  matter.  The  only  word  not  in  the  serits  is  "lamp. " 
number  4.  Th*  correct  answer  ij  4. 


L 

2.  razor 

3.  knife 

4.  roller 

5.  nipper 

t. 

1.  comb 

2.  brash 

3.  roller 

4.  Be 

5.  hairpin 

3. 

1.  tinting 

2.  lightening 

3.  facial 

4.  shaping 

5.  permanent 

4. 

1.  ware 

2.  curt 

3.  twist 

4.  bang 

5.  acne 

5. 

1.  stomach 

2.  esophagus 

3.  elbow 

\  intestine 

5.  Hver 

6, 

1.  finger 

2.  knuckle 

3.  oafl 

j.  cuticle 

5.  icalp 

7. 

X.  bean 

2.  lung 

3.  fiver 

4.  kidney 

5.  blood 

8. 

1.  veins 

2.  valves 

3.  ligament 

4.  arteries 

5.  capillaries 

9. 

1.  oxygen 

2.  faradic 

3.  hydrogen 

4.  peroxide 

5.  nitrogen 

10. 

1;  lashes 

2.  brows 

3.  lids 

4.  neurons 

5.  hues 

C— WORD  ASSOCIATIONS 

Following  are  a  series  of  verbal  analogies,  m  which  two  words  are  given  which  are  associated  with  each  other  in  some 
manner.  An  additional  word  is  given  which  must  have  the  same  form  of  association  with  on*  of  the  answers.  Write  the 
number  of  the  correct  answer  on  the  line  adjoining  the  question. 

Example:  Cosmetologist  is  to  Woman  as  Barber  is  to: 


1.  ladies           2.  horses 

3.  man 

4.  actress 

1.  Fin  is  to  Fish  as  Propeller  b  to: 
1.  auto             2.  airplane 

3.  elevator 

4.  water 

2.  Shoe  is  to  Leather  as  Highway  is  to: 

1.  asphalt         2.  passage          3.  road 

4.  journey 

3.  Prune  is  to  Plum  as  Raisin  is  to: 
1.  apricot         2.  currant 

3.  berry 

4.  grape 

4.  Safety  valve  is  to  Boiler  as  Fuse  is  to: 
1.  house           2.  motor           3.  wire 

4.  factory 

5.  Governor  is  to  State  as  General  is  to: 

1.  Navy            2.  Captain          3.  Army 

4.  Admiral 

6.  Cloth  is  to  Coat  as  Cingham  is  to: 
1.  doll             2.  dress 

3.  dressmaker 

4.  cover 

7.  Boat  is  to  Dock  as  Airplane  is  to: 
1.  hangar         2.  strut 

3-  wing 

4.  engine 

8.  Moon  >>  to  Earth  as  Earth  is  to: 
1.  Man           2.  Sky 

3.  Sun 

4.  Jupiter 

9.  Drift  is  to  Snow  as  Dune  is  to: 
1.  rain             2.  sand 

3.  desen 

4.  hail 

10.  Mtlk  is  to  Cheese  as  Wood  is  to: 
1.  pencil           2.  desk 

3.  pole 

4.  paper 

4 
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D— ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS 

1.  A  cosmetologist  mat  double  her/his  salary  before  the  employer  can  realize  any  profit  from 
her/his  work. 

Mus  Mead  paid  Mas  Adam  $129.00  per  week  to  start.  The  first  week  Mist  Adams*  services 
amounted  to  5161.00.  How  much  did  Miss  Mead  lose  on  the  first  week's  work  of  Miss  Adams? 

1. 984.00  Z.  $63.00  S.  $88.00  4. 975.00  1 

t.  Miss  Mead  pays  Mist  Brown  $125.00  per  week.  How  much  money  must  Miss  Brawn  cake  in 
for  services  if  Miss  Mead  h  to  realize  950.00  profit  on  her  work?  (Conditions  on  salary  arc  the 
same  as  m  problem  I.) 

1.9373.00    '    2. 9325.00  5.9250.00  4. 2500.00  2 

S.  Mm  Mead  pays  M»  Adams  $160.00  per  week.  She  works  40  hours  per  week.  Miss  Adams 
was  idle  for  4  hours  and  50  minutes  during  one  week.  How  much  did  Mas  Mead  pay  for  idle 
time? 

1.516.00      '    2.  $18.00  5.922.00  4.  $24.00  5 

4.  How  mxnj  booth  curuim  can  be  made  from  28  yards  of  mxtcrUl  if  it  tiVre  5  Vi  yards  for  one 
curtain? 

1. 9  2.  6  5.  8  4.  5  4 

5.  Miss  Mead  made  the  following  cash  payments:  window  cleaner,  $18.00;  express  mail.  59.55; 
merchandise  for  resale,  $46.40;  cleaning  supplies,  $9.50;  hair  tints,  $45.15;  permanent  wave 

.  solutions,  $51.00.  How  much  money  did  she  pay  out? 

1.  $110.00        2.  $157.20  5.  5175.40  4.  $155.80  5 
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PART  III 

ARTISTIC  APTITUDE  ANO  MANUAL  DEXTERITY 
60  Questions 
(1  Point  Etch  Queatlon) 


FOUR  SECTIONS 

A.  Personal  Preference      15  Qnodom 

B.  Hot  Pcrorpdoa  15  Questions 
C  Color  Focrpdpo  15  Qocsdoea 
D.  Flfuri  PsTprpdoo         15  Qoodooi 


A  MEASUREMENT  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST 


This  tax  b  designed  to  evaluate  the  natural  preference!  of  the  examinee. 

Since  cosmetology  b  an  art  as  well  as  a  science*  the  budding  cosmetologist  must  exhibit  natural  artistic  tendencies  in 
order  to  evaluate  bis  aptitude  for  this  type  of  vocation. 

Artistic  work  b  usually  creative  and  may  involve  interest  in  form,  texture  and  color.  The  test  is  intended  to  evaluate  the 
applicant's  natural  appreciation  of  pretty  things  through  the  eyes  or  the  pleasure  found  in  creating  pretty  things  with  the 
bands. 

The  test  supplies  a  sufficient  number  of  questions  to  cancel  out  any  minor  variations  and  should  reveal  the  applicant's  ar- 
tistic aptitudes. 


Decide  afuch  of  tht  following four  items  you  would  rather  do  or  be.  £wn  if you  ore  incapable  of  doing  the  work  you  must 
decide  which  you  would  prefer  if  you  had  the  ability. 
Which  of  the  following  would  you  rather  do  or  be? 

1.  I)  Operate  a  general  fix-it  shop. 

'  2)  Design  the  landscaping  of  a  rather  large  estate.  . 
S)  Distribute  houic-to- house  advertising  material. 

4)  Conduct  a  TV  listening  survey.   

2.  I)  Be  a  salesperson  of  cosmetics. 

2)  Work  as  an  extra  mail-carrier  around  Christmas. 

3)  Design  a  special  medal  for  the  winners  of  a  golf  tournament. 

4)  Supervise  electric  installation  for  a  TV  ihow.   

S.  1)  Study  a  report  on  occupations  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

2)  Create  a  new  design  for  plastic  dishes. 

3)  Plan  the  creador.  of  new  jobs  for  school  drop-outs. 

4)  Take  a  course  in  typing.   

4.  1)  Redecorate  your  apartment. 

2)  Plan  your  Christmas  shopping. 

3)  Address  your  Christmas  cards. 

4)  Work  as  a  server  in  a  soda-parlor.   

5.  1)  Work  as  a  soda  dispenser  in  a  drugstore. 

2)  Seek  scholarship  placements  for  qualified  students. 

3)  Assist  families  on  publie  welfare  to  prepare  their  budgets. 

4)  Speak  on  modem  art  before  a  service  club,   

6.  1)  Design  your  own  original  Christmas  cards. 

2)  Sell  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 

3)  Review  new  books  for  a  local  newspaper. 

4)  Visit  lonely  hospital  patients.   < 


A— PERSONAL  PREFERENCE 
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7.  1)  Wrue  editorials  on  current  \rvena. 

t)  Survey  the  origin  ani  cause*  of  a  certain  disease. 

3)  Take  an  evening  cow**  ia  pfblic  speaking. 

4)  Plan  new  designs  and  tfjfe*  fofvdnaM. 

t.  1)  Pmint  a  portrait  of  somefAK  *ap  drar  to  you. 

2)  Participate  in  a  weekly  took  xenei*  dub. 

5)  Work  m  a  tnail-sorier  in  .the  Po»  WDce. 

4)  Own  and  operate  a  book  shop. 

9.  1)  Rod  article  oo  the  effects  «f  exposece  to  radioactivity, 
t)  Give  advice  on  marital  prcWen*. 

5)  Raise  fundi  for  the  U.N. 

4)  Take  bomr>  moving  picmro. 

10.  1)  Be  employed  as  an  elevator  bspectgr. 
I)  Read  a  study  of  agriculture  in  Russia. 

3)  Participate  as  a  judge  in  a  bca&y  contest. 

4)  Write  an  edvfcx-to-the*lovelorn  c&umn. 

11.  1)  Create  various  flower  arrangernentu 

1)  Build  a  dog-bouse. 

3)  Plan  a  fund  raising  campaign  to  aid  the  blind. 

4)  Write  a  report  on  rxavdm  outer  space. 

12.  1)  Work  as  a  guidance  counsellor. 

2)  Plan  a  campaign  to  cumulate  juvenile  delinquency. 

3)  Act  as  a  judge  at  an  art  exhibit. 

4)  Work  as  a  ticket  seller  in  a  theater. 

13.  1)  Act  as  an  arbitrator  to  latk  a  strike. 
t)  Judge  novels  for  prizes  and1  awards. 

3)  Design  the  sets  for  a  Broadway  play. 

4)  Spend  a  day  at  a  museum  of  natural  history. 

14.  1)  Design  a  cover  for  »  *ew  book, 

1)  Arrange  and  catalogs  the  paintings  for  an  exhibit. 

3)  Study  the  effects  on  she  human  body  of  the  atom  bomb. 

4)  Give  unusual  Christmas  gifo. 

15.  l)Readaru*toryofthe^wi$utea. 
I)  Study  the  lives  of  famou;,  wi&iiors. 

3)  Build  a  workshop  in  <j5«tf  basement. 

4)  Design  an  attractive  eo«ttau»^a«r  a  new  produa. 
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B-UNE  PERCEPTION 


Each  question  const*  of  a  lead  drawing  followed  by  five  additional  drawings  The  probUm  is  to  discover  which  oj 
draz*np  a  the  same  as  the  lead  drawing.  In  other  words,  which  drawing,  if  moved  around  without  being  lifted  fri 
paper,  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  lead  drawing? 

Place  the  number  of  your  answer  on  the  line  adjoining  the  question. 


LEAD  ILLUSTRATION 

0)                 (2)               '  (3)                 (4)  (5) 

I  

LEAD  It 

.LUSTRATION 

p 

0) 

D  1 

(2)  (3) 

b  a 

( 

b  L 

<>  t 

5) 

D  - 

2........ 

LEAD  (U 

LUSTRATION 

(1) 

\ 

W  (3) 

s  gg 

< 

<)  ( 

5) 

3  

LEAD  ILLUSTRATION 

J" 

0)                  (2)                  (3)                  (4)  (5) 

4  
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LEAD  ILLUSTRATION 

C'J                  12)                  (3)                  («)  (5) 

U  ^  4 \  

LEAD  tLLUSTRATION 

Q 

J)  ! 

)  (5) 

i)  (J. 

LEAD  tLLUSTRATION 

(  ( 

t                 (3)  (« 

g/"~X  ( 

)  (5) 

^   

LEAD  ILLUSTRATION 

(1)                  (2)                   (3)  (4 

)  (5) 

LEAD  ILLLfSTl 

RATION 

\ 

(1)  c 

n           o)           hi  (5) 

1  %  ^>  t  

LEAD  ILLUST 

y 

RATION 

V 

2)                   (3)  ( 

f     >  '< 

9 

<)  (5) 
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LEAD  ILLUSTRATION 

01                 (2)                 (3)                        W  (5) 

4y  6  fi?  

LEAD  ILLUSTRATION 

o 

(1)                  (2)                  (3)                         (4)  (5) 

OQ  Z-A  O  O.  

LEAD  ILLUSTRATION 

U 

(1)                  (2)                  (3)                         {*)  ( 

5) 

T. 

LEAD  ILLUSTRATION 

(1)                  (2)                  (3)                        W  ( 

5) 

^  14  

LEAD  ILLUSTRATION 

(0                  (2)                  P)                      (4)  { 
10 

5) 

i# ,  
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C— COLOR  PERCEPTION 

Rradtachtpivtkmcartf^  S*Uct  tKt  ocrt  cmswrr  and  writt  th*  numb„  of  th*  cnsu*  on  th*  Im*  to  th*  right. 

1.  If  you  were  nuking  a  wop  sign,  which  color  would  you  use  to  make  it  roou  noticeable 

under  all  conditions?  j 
I.  black  2.  brown  3.  green  4.  red 

2.  If  your  were  over-  weight,  which  color  would  make  you  looki even  heavier? 

I.  dark  grey      2.  white  3.  black  4.  dark  brown  *  

3.  If  tout  hair  b  orange  red,  which  Dp«kk  cokzr  wouW  blend  the  b«t? 

I.  coral  with     2,  bluish  pink     3.  white  4.  dark  wine  3  

beige  hue 

4.  If  you  were  over  weight,  which  color  would  you  wear  «        to  rninmiixe  the  appearance 
LreT"*7      2.  white  3.  beige  4.  yellow  «  

3.  Which  of  the  following  make  you  look  smaller? 

1.  bold  plaid     2.  horinmtal       3.  plain  enter      4.  large  print 
sennet 

6.  If  you  wish  to  ctnphawe  a  iHm.  trim  waistline,  which  color  belt  should  be  worn? 

1)  one  that  matches  the  dress 

2)  no  belt  of  any  kind 

3)  one  that  contrasts  with  the  dress  color  g 

4)  one  that  blends  with  the  dress  color 

7  If  you  were  looking  for  a  particular  book,  which  color  would  attract  your  eyes  first? 
*  1.  black  *.  brow*  s-  TeUow  4*  Km 

8.  Which  of  the  following  color  combinations  a  most  contrasting? 

1  eray  and       2.  pink  and        3,  gray  and        4,  bUck  and  8  

white  ■     white  black  white 

_         .  ^       h—       w-n  evnj  thoujrh  they  are  very  different  from  one  another. 

9-  ^m^l^",2om^em^  ^the  foUowing  color  combination,  are 

^IsnT^^eand        3,  red  and     •     4,  yeUow  and  »  

grem  pwple  purple  P"* 

10.  Certain  colors  go  wen  with  almost  every  other  color.  Which  of  the  following  is  such  •  color? 
1.  bluish  green  2.  brick  red        3.  orange  4.  white 

11.  Which  color  would  make  a  very  petite  (very  small)  person  look  larger?. 
1  black  2.  brown  3.  charcoal         4,  white 

grey 

12.  You  wish  to  emphasiie  a  very  oretty  pink  scarf;  what  color  dress  would  contrast  with  it  best 

and  thus  make  it  more  noticeable?  12  ... . 

I.  black  2.  pink  3.  light  red         4.  beige 

13  Which  of  the  following  is  a  conservative  dress  color  which  could  be  worn  to  a  job  interview? 
l.red  2.  brown  3.  yellow  4.  orange 

14  Which  type  of  jewelry  attracts  the  most  attention?  u 
*  I.  jewelry  that   2.  wooden  3.  rhinestones      4.  pearls 

matches  beads 
the  dress 

13.  If  a  woman  has  large  hips,  which  clothing  combination  should  she  wear? 

1)  light  blouse  and  dark  skirt 

2)  light  blouse  and  light  skirt 

3)  dark  blouse  and  light  skirt  i5 

4)  light  blouse  and  a  bright  colored  skirt 

11 
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0— FIGURE  PERCEPTION 

I.  Which  of  the  following  Una  are  most  flattering  to  a  heavy-set  penon? 

H)  (2) 


2.  Which  of  the  following  curb  are  wound  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction? 

111  m  P>  (4)  ,5) 


^lnj«manent  waving  coarse  hair  requires  curls  with  .  larger  circumference.  Which  is  the 
best  rod  to  use  for  coarse  hair  to  obtain  this  type  curl? 


(1) 


4.  Which  of  the  following  would  give  the  illusion  of  adding  the  most  weight  to  a  very  slim  penon? 
t1)  P)  (3)  (4) 


(5) 


I 


1 
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10.  Which  of  the  following  eyei  ■  a  right  eye? 

(1)  «  « 


11.  Which  of  the  feOowinf  men  •  acs  »  moat  nita&e  for  office  wear? 
(1)  (2)  CT 


<4) 


(5> 


sjg&  -^5^ 


(5) 

4 


IX.  Which  of  the  foDovrmg  up  shapes  »  the  mac  ideal? 

(1)  CO  P) 


13.  Below  a  a  aerie*  of  items  which  are  Tefo"  or  "right*.-  Which  item  u  a  "left*? 

fl)  CO  «  w 


14.  Which  of  the  following  rollen  would  produce  the  curl  with  the  tightest  center? 

(2)  (3)  W 


(1) 


(5) 


15.  Which  of  these  tigm  would  indicate  memory? 


Q 


(i) 

all 


4  * 


(4) 


<5) 


1 


15) 


(5) 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mary  Jane  Bond. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  JANE  BOND,  FINANCIAL  AID  DIRECTOR, 
WAYNE  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Ms.  Bond.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Mary  Jane  Bond.  I  am  director  of  financial  aid  at  Wayne  County 
Community  College  in  Detroit,  ML  I  speak  to  you  today  on  behalf 
of  my  institution,  as  well  as  the  American  Association  of  Communi- 
ty and  Junior  Colleges  and  the  Association  of  Community  College 
Trustees,  regarding  a  paramount  issue  of  concern  for  all  of  us:  Con- 
tinued financial  aid  eligibility  for  students  who  have  the  ability  to 
benefit  from  postsecondary  education. 

As  a  public,  nonprofit,  2-year  institution  of  higher  education,  the 
Title  IV  student  assistance  general  provisions  regulations,  by  defi- 
nition, permit  that  we  admit  as  regular  students  only  persons  who 
have  a  high  school  diploma,  the  recognized  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  diploma,  or  are  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance and  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the  training  offered. 

Institutions  that  admit  students  under  the  ability-to-benefit  pro- 
vision are  required  to  develop  and  consistently  apply  standards  or 
criteria  for  determining  whether  these  students  have  that  ability  to 
benefit.  We  strongly  support  the  continuance  of  ability  to  benefit 
33  a  primary  factor  of  eligibility  for  a  significant  portion  of  society 
that  we  at  Wayne  County  and  in  the  community  college  sector  as  a 
whole  are  dedicated  to  serve. 

Wayne  County  Community  College  is  a  comprehensive,  multi- 
campus,  open-door  public  institution  whose  mission  is  to  provide 
for  the  diversified  educational  needs  of  the  citizens  of  metropolitan 
Detroit  and  Wayne  County.  The  college  has  five  Campuses  and 
serves  a  500-square-mile  service  district.  Over  50  academic  program 
offerings,  including  vocational  certificate,  2-year  and  transfer  pro- 
grams, are  offered.  For  1984-85,  our  total  student  body  exceeded 
over  £0,000  and  over  6,750,  or  one-third  of  all  students  enrolled,  re- 
lieved jBome  form  of  title  IV  student  assistance. 

Our  student  demographics  can  best  be  described  as  follows:  The 
average  ;age  is  28.  Over  65  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  at 
Wayne  County  are  minority  students  and  35  percent  are  male.  If  I 
break  thia'65  percent  down,  11,000  students  would  be  categorized  as 
blwk  and  2,000  as  Hispanic  and  other  minorities  at  the  institution. 
If  we  profile  financial  aid  recipients,  75  percent  are  self-supporting 
students  and  two-thirds  are  female.  Over  3,300  self-supporting  stu- 
dents ccrme  from  family  incomes  of  $6,000  or  less. 

Students  at  Wayne  County  College  received  almost  $12  million  in 
studfefct  financial  aid  in  1984-85.  Through  our  policy  of  open-door 
enrollment,  students  are  able  to  benefit  from  postsecondary  educa- 
tion despite  the  lack  of  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED.  Approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  our  current  students  are  enrolled  under  the 
ability-to-benefit  provision.  This  statistic  is  consistent  with  other 
large  urban  community  college  systems  throughout  the  United 
States.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  44,000  ability-to-benefit 
students  are  enrolled  in  the  California  community  college  system, 
and  statistics  from  the  city  colleges  of  Chicago  indicate  the  same 
percentage  as  at  Wayne  County.  Because  of  our  commitment  to 
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provide  special  services  to  students  who  require  them,  community 
colleges  offer  many  students  an  opportunity  for  success  that  they 
would  not  find  elsewhere. 

Many  community  colleges  as  open-door  institutions  are  mandat- 
ed by  their  charter  and  mission  to  admit  and  serve  students  18 
years  of  age  or  older.  We  find  that  almost  40  percent  of  all  entering 
new  students  read  below  the  ninth  grade  level.  This  especially  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  us  when  over  one-half  of  these  students  are  in 
fact  high  school  graduates  or  do  possess  the  GED.  At  Wayne 
County  Community  College,  based  upon  individual  test  scores  at 
admission,  these  students  are  directed  to  the  courses  and  support 
services  required. 

A  recent  study  of  students  in  our  Freshman  Learning  Institute 
Program  indicates  students  enrolled  in  special  support  programs 
such  as  this  are  retained  at  a  higher  rate,  upwards  of  75  percent, 
and  demonstrate  significantly  improved  vocabulary  and  compre- 
hension skills.  Some  have  characterized  students  who  do  not  pos- 
sess a  high  school  diploma  or  GED  as  high  risk  students,  but  we 
feel  the  requirement  to  assess  ability  to  benefit  for  all  students 
when  combined  with  support  services  programs  is  a  prerequisite 
for  students1  success. 

As  an  urban,  open-door  community  college,  we  recognize  our  mis- 
sion to  admit  ability-to-benefit  students,  but  the  open-door  mission 
is  concomitant  with  our  recognition  of  the  requirement  to  provide 
that  extensive  strong  support  services  and  selective  retention 
through  our  standards  of  academic  progress.  We  believe  that  there 
are  two  major  criteria  for  responsible  administration  and  delivery 
of  educational  opportunity:  those  extensive  strong  student  support 
services  and  responsible  standards  of  academic  progress  for  contin- 
ued receipt  of  financial  assistance. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  student  enrollment  under  ability-to- 
benefit  requires  that  we  provide  that  significant  testing  and  sup- 
port service.  At  Wayne  County  Community  College,  students  upon 
application  receive  a  battery  of  assessment  tests  primarily  to  deter- 
mine individual  math  and  English  competencies.  Students  then  re- 
ceive counseling  and  are  directed  toward  the  appropriate  remedial 
courses  as  required.  We  have  established  a  core  of  support  services 
to  assist  students  whose  competencies  are  below  college  level  in- 
cluding our  Freshman  Learning  Institute,  the  Institute  of  Human 
Resources,  our  Special  Needs  Program  and  open  studies.  While  not 
all  students  require  these  support  services,  the  majority,  in  fact,  do 
utilize  one  or  more. 

As  indicated  before,  the  second  key  factor  is  the  development  and 
implementation  of  responsible  standards  of  academic  progress  for 
all  students.  These  standards  provide  the  structural  framework  for 
student  success.  For  1984-85,  fewer  than  8  percent  of  the  students 
receiving  title  IV  student  assistance  at  Wayne  County  Community 
College  were,  in  fact,  denied  aid  due  to  an  inability  to  meet  the  col- 
lege's standard  for  prog^ss. 

Institutions  that  are  unable  to  assure  adequate  support  services 
and  proper  monitoring  of  the  standards  of  progress  with  regard  to 
the  enrollment  of  high  risk  or  ability-to-benefit  students  are  open 
to  criticism  regarding  their  commitment  to  service  this  population. 
Open  doors  for  high  risk  students  can  thus  be  revolving  doors  if 
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such  services  and  policies  are  not  in  place.  The  role  of  ability-to- 
benefit  as  a  criteria  for  receipt  of  title  IV  student  aid  is  key  in  the 
successful  educational  experiences  of  many.  These  students  cannot 
hope  to  break  a  cycle  without  further  postsecondary  education  to 
build  their  skills  and  competencies.  I  can  cite  numerous  examples. 

Of  course,  you  should  get  to  know  William.  William  entered 
Wayne  County  Community  College  in  the  fall  of  1981.  He  was  mar- 
ried, over  50  years  old;  in  fact,  he  had  raised  a  family  and  was  a 
grandfather.  He  had  no  high  school  diploma  or  GED.  During  his 
first  semester  he  registered  for  open  studies  classes  to  build  his 
competency  skills.  Upon  successful  completion  of  that  first  full- 
time  semester,  William  attended  year  round,  completing  his  associ- 
ate of  arts  degree  in  the  spring  of  1983  with  a  grade  point  average 
above  a  B.  He  then  transferred  to  a  nearby  4-year  public  university 
and  is  currently  completing  his  degree  in  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
counseling  while  working  part  time  in  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
center. 

And  there  is  Mary.  Mary  began  her  postsecondary  education  at 
Wayne  County  Community  College  in  the  early  1970's.  She  also 
had  no  high  school  diploma.  She  was  a  single  head  of  household 
with  six  children.  She  completed  her  GED  while  at  Wayne  County 
and  subsequently  received  her  associate  of  arts  degree.  She  then 
transferred  to  a  private  college  completing  her  baccalaureate. 
Today,  she  works  in  the  field  of  college  admissions  marketing  and 
has  almost  completed  her  master's.  But  even  more  important,  she 
is  proud  to  have  three  children  currently  enrolled  in  college  as 


Successes  such  as  these  are  not  the  exception,  but  rather  the 
rule.  Whether  high  risk  or  ability-to-benefit  labels  are  applied, 
these  students  are  goal  oriented  in  desiring  tc  achieve.  Students  do, 
in  fact,  need  help  to  meet  the  costs  of  postsecondary  education  and 
the  opportunity  for  them  to  achieve  it  would  not  exist  without  the 
availability  of  the  title  IV  student  aid  programs.  The  basic  founda- 
tion of  title  IV  assistance  for  our  country's  neediest  students  is  the 
continued  support  of  ability  to  benefit  as  a  criterion  for  eligibility. 
The  individual  willing  to  invest  time  and  energy  to  develop  skill 
and  talent  deserves  the  opportunity  an(J  sufficient  basic  support  to 
achieve  his  or  her  goal.  Our  efforts  require  courage  and  commit- 
ment to  bring  about  these  changes  for  individual  good  and  that  of 
our  society  as  well. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mary  Jane  Bond  follows:] 


well. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Mary  Jane  Bond,  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Wayne 
County  Community  College,  Detroit,  MI 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Mary  3ane  Bond,  Director  of  Financial  Aid  at  Wayne  County 
Community  College,  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  I  speak  to  you  today  on  behalf  of  my 
institution,  as  well  as  the  American  Association  of  Community  &  Junior  Colleges 
(AAC3C)  and  The  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees  (ACCT),  regarding  a 
paramount  issue  of  concern  for  all  of  us  -  continued  financial  aid  eligibility  for 
students  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  post-secondary  education. 

As  a  public,  non-profit,  two  year  institution  of  higher  education,  the  Title  IV 
Student  Assistance  General  Provisions  Regulations  mandate  that  we  admit  as 
regular  students  only  persons  who: 

1.  have  a  high  school  diploma; 

2.  have  the  recognized  equivalent  of  the  high  school  diploma; 

3.  are  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and  have  the 
ability  to  benefit  from  the  training  offered. 

Institutions  that  admit  students  under  the  ability  to  benefit  provision  are  required 
to  develop  and  consistently  apply  standards  or  criteria  for  determining  whether 
these  students  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  the  education  or  training  offered. 

In  the  early  1960*5,  education  was  preceived  as  a  major  part  of  the  nation's 
unfinished  business.  The  nation  experienced  a  growing  awareness  that  America  was 
not  living  up  to  its  promise  of  social  justice.  The  nation  redoubled  its  faith  in  the 
potency  of  education  to  help  solve  social  ills  and  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  was  passed.  It  combined 
many  purposes  such  as  eliminating  the  barriers  of  socio-economic  group  member- 
ship, geographic  location,  and  to  a  Cesser  extent,  previous  academic  experiences. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  in  1965,  students, 
btyond  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit 
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despite  lack  of  high  school  diploma  or  recognized  equivalency,  have  been  eligible 
for  Title  IV  student  financial  assistance  programs.  We  strongly  support  the 
continuance  of  ability  to  benefit  as  a  primary  factor  of  eligibility  for  a  significant 
portion  of  society  that  we,  at  Wayne  County  and  in  the  community  college  sector 
as  a  whole,  are  dedicated  to  serve. 

Wayne  County  Community  College  is  a  comprehensive,  multi-campus,  open 
door  public  institution  whose  mission  is  to  provide  for  the  diversified  educational 
needs  of  Che  citizens  of  Metropolitan  Detroit  and  Wayne  County.  The  College  has 
5  campuses  and  serves  a  500  square  mile  service  district.  Over  50  academic 
program  offerings  including  vocational  certificate,  two-year  and  transfer  programs 
are  offered.  For  1984-85  our  total  student  body  exceeded  20,000  and  over  6,750, 
or  1/3  of  all  students  enrolled,  received  some  form  of  Title  IV  student  assistance. 

Our  student  demographics  can  best  be  described  as  follows: 

The  average  age  is  28. 

Over  65%  of  the  students  enrolled  at  Wayne  County  Community  College  are 
minority  students  and  35%  are  male. 

If  we  profile  the  financial  aid  recipients  for  1984-S5,  75%  are  self- 
supporting  students  and  two-thirds  are  female.  Over  3,300  self-supporting 
students  come  from  family  incomes  of  $6,000  or  less. 

Students  at  Wayne  County  Community  College  recieved  almost  $12  million 
in  student  financial  assistance  in  1984-85.  Through  our  policy  of  open  door 
enrollment,  students  are  able  to  benefit  from  post-secondary  education  despite  the 
lack  of  a  high  school  diploma  or  G.E.D.  Approximately  ^0%  of  our  current  students 
are  enroMed  under  the  ability  to  benefit  provision.  This  statistic  is  consistent  with 
other  large  urban  community  college  systems  throughout  the  United  States.  For 
example,  it  is  estimated  that  44,000  ability  to  benefit  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
California  Community  College  system.     Statistics  from  the  City  Colleges  of 
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Chicago  indicate  the  same  percentage  as  Wayne  County  Community  College. 
Community  colleges  offer  an  opportunity  for  quality  education  to  many  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  attend  college.  We  are  low  cost  and  accessible.  Because 
of  our  commitment  to  provide  special  services  to  students  who  require  them, 
community  colleges  offer  many  students  an  opportunity  for  success  ^  vd 
not  find  elsewhere. 

Many  community  colleges  are  "open  door"  institution^  mandated  by.  their 
charter  and  mission  to  admit  and  serve  students  18  years  of  age  or  older.  We  find 
that  almost  4096  of  all  entering  new  students  read  below  the  ninth  grade  level. 
This  is  especially  a  matter  of  concern  to  us  when  over  one-half  of  these  students 
are  in  fact  high  school  or  G.E.D.  graduates.  Based  upon  individual  test  scores  at 
admission,  these  students  are  directed  to  the  courses  and  support  services  required. 
A  recent  study  ol  nudents  in  our  Freshman  Learning  Institute  program  indicates 
that  students  enrolled  in  special  support  programs  are  retained  at  a  higher  rate  - 
upwards  of  75%  -  and  demonstrate  significantly  improved  vocabulary  and  compre- 
hension skills.  (Bolden  et  ah,  1985). 

Some  have  characterized  students  who  do  not  possess  a  high  school  diploma 
or  G.E.D.  as  high  risk  students.  But  we  feel  that  the  requirement  to  assess  ability 
to  benefit  for  all  students  when  combined  with  support  services  programs  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  student  success. 

The  open  door  for  many  of  these  students  has  been  inaccurately  character- 
ized as  a  revolving  door.  To  prevent  the  revolving  door,  we  established  extensive 
support  services  for  students  in  recognition  of  the  high  risk  population  we  serve. 
The  typical  senario  for  "revolving  door"  students  involves  gaining  admission, 
performing  poorly  academically  and  withdrawing  or  being  dismiss -d  -  victims  of 
educational  neglect.  As  one  college  president  asserted: 
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The  high  risk  student  comes  to  the  college  facing  overwhelming  odds,  the 
least  of  which  are  the  academic  hurdles  he  must  surmount.  No  other 
student  is  subjected  to  the  deliberate,  professional  neglect.  .  .  he  is  one  of 
the  academic  squatters  with  no  specific  segment  of  the  institution  assigned 
to  him.  He  is  often  treated  as  a  viilian  rather  than  the  victim.  (Moore, 
1970.) 

As  an  urban,  open  door  community  college,  we  recognize  our  mission  to 
admit  students  without  a  high  school  diploma,  but  the  "open  door"  mission  is 
concommitant  with  our  recognition  of  the  requirement  to  provide  extensive  strong 
support  services  and  selective  retention  through  our  standards  of  academic 
progress.  We  believe  that  there  are  two  major  criteria  for  responsible  administra- 
tion and  delivery  of  educational  opportunity: 

1.  Extensive  student  support  services. 

2.  Responsible  standards  of  academic  progress  for  continued  receipt  of 
financial  aid. 

.  It  is  important  to  note  that  student  enrollment  under  the  ability  to  benefit 
requires  that  we  provide  significant  testing  and  support  services.  At  Wayne  County 
Community  College,  students  upon  appliction  for  Admission  receive  a  battery  of 
test  assessments  -  primarily  to  determine  individual  Math  and  English  competen- 
cies. Students  then  receive  counseling  and  are  directed  toward  the  appropriate 
remedial  courses  as  required.  Wayne  County  Community  College  has  an  established 
core  of  support  services  to  assist  students  whose  competencies  are  below  college 
level.  These  services  include; 

1.     The  Freshman  Learning  Institute  -  students  are  placed  in  a  core  of 

classes  for  up  to  one  year  before  mainstreaming  into  regular  college 

curricula; 
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2.  Institute  of  Human  Resources  -  on-going,  individualized  support  through 
tutoring,  counseling,  computer-assisted  learning  labs,  etc; 

3.  Special  Needs  -  provides  support  to  the  unique  or  specialized  require- 
ments of  students,  such  as  readers  for  the  blind,  or  interpreters  for  the 
hearing  impaired; 

it.    Open  Studies  -  class  size  is  very  limited  in  an  effort  to  maximize 

student  faculty  contact. 
While  not  all  students  require  these  supportive  services,  the  majority  in  iact 
do  utilize  one  or  more  of  these  services.  As  indicated  before,  the  secorcrf  key 
factor  is  the  development  and  implementation  oi  responsible  standards  of  academic 
progress  for  all  students.  These  standards  provide  the  structural  framework  for 
student  success.  For  1984-85,  fewer  than  8%  of  students  receiving  Title  IV  student 
assistance  at  Wayne  County  Community  College  were  denied  aid  due  to  an  inability 
to  meet  the  College^  standard  for  progress. 

Institutions  that  are  unable  to  assure  adequate  support  services  and  proper 
monitoring  of  the  standards  of  academic  progress  with  regard  to  the  enrollment  of 
"high  risk"  or  ability  to  benefit  students  are  open  to  criticism  regarding  their 
commitment  to  service  this  population.  Open  doors  for  high  risk  students  can  thus 
be  revolving  doors  if  such  services  and  policies  are  not  in  place. 

The  role  of  ability  to  benefit  as  a  criteria  for  receipt  of  Title  IV  student 
financial  assistance  is  key  in  the  successful  educational  experiences  of  many  high 
risk  students.  These  students  cannot  hope  to  break  the  cycle  without  further 
post -secondary  education  to  build  their  skills  and  competencies. 

I  can  cite  numerous  examples  of  the  successful  enrollment  of  ability  to 
benefit  students  at  Wayne  County  Community  College.  For  example,  you  should 
get  to  know  "William."  William  entered  Wayne  County  Community  College  in  the 
Fall  of  1981.  He  was  married,  over  50  years  old,  and  had  no  high  school  diploma  or 
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G.E.D.  During  his  first  semester,  he  registered  for  Open  Studies  classes  to  build 
competency  skills.  Upon  successful  completion  of  that  first  fu.U-time  semester, 
William  attended  year  round  and  completed  his  Associate  of  Arts  degree  in  the 
Spring  of  1983  with  a  grade  point  average  above  a  WBW.  He  then  transferred  t6  a 
nearby  four  year  public  university  and  is  currently  completing  his  degree  in  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  Counseing  while  working  part-time  in  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
center. 

And  there's  "Mary."  Mary  began  her  post-secondary  education  at  Wayne 
County  Community  College  in  the  early  1970's.  She  also  had  no  high  school 
diploma.  She  was  a  single  head  of  household  with  six  children.  Mary  completed  her 
G.E.D.  while  at  Wayne  County  Community  College  and  subsequently  received  her 
Associate  of  Arts  degree.  She  then  transferred  to  a  private  college  completing  her 
Baccalaureate.  Today,  she  works  in  College  Admissions  Marketing  and  has  almost 
completed  her  Masters  degree.  She  is  proud  to  have  three  children  currently 
enrolled  in  college  as  well. 

Successes  such  as  these  are  not  the  exception,  but  rather  the  rule.  Whether 
high  risk  or  "ability  to  benefit"  labels  are  applied,  these  students  are  goal-oriented 
and  desiring  to  achieve.  Students  do,  in  fact,  need  help  to  meet  the  costs  of  post- 
secondary  education  and  the  opportunity  for  them  to  achieve  yould  not  exist 
without  the  availability  of  the  Title  IV  Student  Aid  Programs.  The  basic  foundation 
of  Title  IV  assistance  lor  our  country's  neediest  students  is  the  continued  support  of 
ability  to  benefit  as  a  criterion  for  eligibility. 

The  individual,  willing  to  invest  time  and  energy  to  develop  skill  and  talent, 
deserves  the  opportunity  and  sufficient  basic  support  to  achieve  his/her  goal.  Our 
efforts  require  courage  and  commitment  to  bring  about  these  changes  for  indivi- 
dual good  and  that  of  our  society  as  well. 
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Can  we  afford  not  to  continue  to  provide  support  to  students  who  have  the 
ability  to  benefit? 

We,  today,  must  assure  a  body  of  highly -trained  and  well  educated,  literate, 
citizens.  They  are  needed  in  computers,  laser  technology,  robotics  and  other 
technologies;  and  also  in  education,  human  services,  health  care,  food  processing, 
and  construction,  only  to  name  a  few. 

Your  strong  support  of  Title  IV  programs  to  include  students  with  Ability  to 
Benefit  will  assure  that  we  achieve  these  goals  and  benefit  all  of  society  both  for 
today  and  the  future. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  both  for  very  fine  presentations. 

Jerry,  I  have  been  looking  at  this  test  that  you  attached  to  your 
testimony  here,  and  I  would  have  trouble.  How  much  weight  is  put 
on  the  test  vis-a-vis  a  personal  interview  or  a  subjective  evaluation 
of  the  student  in  making  a  determination  that  they  will  be  admit- 
ted under  the  ability  to  benefit? 

Mr.  Dona  way.  It  is  actually  all  used,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  a  recent 
survey,  about  90  percent  of  our  schools  use  two  nationally  recog- 
nized aptitude  tests  for  admissions  in  association  with  personal 
interviews,  letters  of  credit,  particularly  in  use  with  the  ATB  stu- 
dent. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  suppose  that  the  student  doesn't  score  well  on 
this.  Would  they  have  a  possibility  of  making  it  if  they  convinced 
an  interviewer  in  another  way  that  they  could  

Mr.  Dona  way.  Certainly.  As  you  know,  a  lot  of  people  do  not  test 
well.  You  are  looking  at  one.  I  never  did  particularly  well  on  a  lot 
of  tests.  But  the  institutions  are  very  sensitive  to  the  ATB  student. 
Tiey  do  work  with  them  in  allowing  them  in  some  cases  to  repeat 
the  test,  but  then  giving  other  weights  to  the  interviews  and  the 
backgrounds  of  the  students  and,  in  fact,  the  recommendation  from 
other  sources. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  did  notice  on  page  4  of  your  test  examples.  "Cosme- 
tology is  to  women  as  barber  is  to:  (1)  ladies,  (2)  horses,  (3)  man,  (4) 
actress." 

Mr.  Dona  way.  I  will  take  no  responsibility  for  that  test.  That  is 
a  [Laughter.] 

That  test  has  been  validated  nationwide  I  am  told  and  is 
used  

Mr.  Ford.  If  you  gave  this  test  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
women  would  riot.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dona  way.  I  suspect  so.  And  I  am  surprised  that  hasn't  hap- 
pened in  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  looks  like  the  kind  of  test  Somebody  like  me 
would  write,  not  a  nice  fellow  like  you. 

Mr.  Donaway.  Well,  the  test  ha$  been  around  quite  a  while,  and 
I  know  that  they  do  periodically  update  it.  But  lynll  make  that 
note  for  them,  Mr.  Chairman^  I  &m  sure  1  get  out  of  the 

room  I  will  be  reminded  of  it,  also. 

Mr.  F^rd.  I  am  sure  that  our  female  proft^fe.v  Js  on  the  staff 
will  note  that  in  the  test. 

Mr.  Donaway.  I  am  sure  they  will. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mary  Jane,  we  had  a  lot  of  discussion  about  your 
school  the  other  day  in  front  of  this  committee  during  our  hearing 
on  title  III.  Particularly,  the  numbers  with  respect  to  the  high  per- 
centage of  black  students  that  you  are  serving  at  Wayne  County 
Community  College  where,  unfortunately,  we  have  been  able  to  get 
very  little  title  II  money.  You  have  been  in  a  virtual  State-imposed 
receivership  and  every  kind  of  trouble  that  an  institution  could 
survive  and  still  the  Office  of  Education  would  not  think  that  you 
are  a  developing  institution  and  need  some  money  to  get  going. 
What  is  your  reaction  to  this?  If  we  knocked  off  something  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  ability-to-benefit  population  that  you  have  right 
now,  what  would  be  the  prognosis  for  the  short  term  at  least  of  the 
survival  of  Wayne  County  Community  College? 
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Ms.  Bond.  The  receivership  would  have  worked.  You  would  put 
us  with  a  padlock  on  the  front  door.  We  would  lose  approximately 
one-third  of  our  students. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  troubles  that  the  school  has  been  through  have 
already  reduced  the  student  population,  haven't  they? 

Ms.  Bond.  Drastically,  yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  One  of  the  newest  campuses  built  in  my  district  is  now 
on  the  block  for  sale. 

Ms.  Bond.  Almost.  We  are  trying  everything  we  can  to,  in  fact, 
do  some  marketing  in  the  western  Wayne  County  area  to  improve 
that  situation. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  were  able  to  come 
and  give  this  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  community  colleges,  be- 
cause actually  it  was  the  community  colleges  that  originally 
brought  the  proposition  to  us  and  posed  the  proposition  of  the  abili- 
ty to  benefit. 

The  schools  that  Mr.  Donaway  speaks  for  were  perceived  by  the 
Department  to  have  been  excluded  by  the  definition  the  way  we 
originally  wrote  it  on  the  ability  to  benefit,  and  we  had  to  go  back 
a  second  time.  There  was  no  disagreement  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  making  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  meant  not  just 
community  colleges  when  we  used  community  colleges  as  an  exam- 
ple of  an  institution  where  this  might  work.  And  I  heard  nothing 
really  very  solid  over  the  years  that  indicates  that  it  hasn't  worked 
well.  It  hasft't  really  been  an  issue  until  it  popped  up  in  the  budget 
earlier  this  year.  And  we  are  going  to  need  help  from  you  with 
Members  of  Congress  because  that  has  placed  a  question  in  their 
mind  that  wasn't  there  before.  Not  everybody  understands  how  we 
got  there  or  how  it  works  or  what  happens. 

We  had  some  very  good  testimony  from  one  of  your  people  in 
New  York  at  the  hearing  that  Mr.  Biaggi  scheduled  up  there,  who 
is  now  an  independent  businesswoman,  who  would  have  been  kept 
out  if  this  change  had  been  made.  We  also  had  testimony  from  the 
lady  with  the  business  schools  in  New  York — Drake  Business 
Schools?  Yes,  Mary  Ann  Lawlor  who  gave  us  as  a  stereotypical  stu- 
dent a  19-year-old  Hispanic  female  with  two  children  that  she  was 
supporting  while  going  to  school  trying  to  get  entry-level  office 
skills.  And  she  was  at  that  time  testifying  about  the  budget  which 
would  have  knocked  her  (H'fc  because  she  was  an  ability-to-benefit 
student,  and  hit  her  by  iij^rfng  her  Pell  grant  and  hit  her  by  re- 
quiring a  bigger  up-front  hc^h  contribution.  And  she  indicated  that 
the  impact  on  their  schoo  -  that  combination  of  changes  would 
be  to  close  the  Bronx  camp.tfi  /#hich  is  overwhelmingly  minority 
students. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

And  the  father  of  help  for  the  independent  and  nontraditional 
student  on  this  committee,  Mr.  Biaggi. 

Mr.  Biaggi.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  I  am  the  father.  1  set  sensitive 
when  you  say  those  things.  [Laughter.] 

Clearly,  it  is  our  language  that  permitted  the  ability  for  a  great- 
er n®$jfelf  of  students  to  come  into  these  programs. 

I  tiiink  we  have  to  justify  the  existence  of  that  language, 

nor  cur  experience  with  it.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  proven  program, 
it  is  a  proven  policy  of  our  Government.  I  visit  some  of  these 
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schools  in  New  York  City,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  vnen  you  look  at 
the  faces  of  the  students,  most  of  whom  are  minorities,  most  ot 
whom  are  women,  anyone  that  would  even  contemplate  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  ability  to  benefit  would  have  a  look  to  their  souls  be- 
cause at  least  these  students  have  hope.  They  are  motivated.  They 
are  clearly  motivated  as  compared  to  languishing  in  some  ghetto. 
They  do  go  on  and  go  to  work.  Ofttimes  they  don  t  get  the  job  that 
they  studied  for,  but  that  is  not  important.  It  motivates  them  to  go 
look  for  a  job.  They  cross  that  threshold  of  labor,  something  which 
they  have  never  done  before  or  even  thought  about. 

Now  I  have  been  here  some  17  years  and  I  don  t  know  any  pro- 
gram no  matter  how  well  intended  that  could  survive  the  clinical 
scrutiny  by  any  Government  agency  without  finding  some  abuse 
and  some  malfunction,  or  some  area  of  correction.  I  am  sure  that 
ynu  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  there  are  some  failings  m 
these  areas.  Administration  varies  with  the  individuals  and  with 
localities.  That  is  where  the  attention  should  be  focused. 

But  to  destroy  a  program  simply  because  you  find  some  areas 
after  a  study  of  some  35  schools  where  you  have  some  1,700  schools 
involved.  When  I  saw  "60  Minutes,"  I  knew  we  were  headed  for 
trouble.  But  I  know  how  "60  Minutes"  functions.  They  look  for  the 
exception  and  beat  the  hell  out  of  it,  and  they  create  a  national  im- 
pression. It  is  those  birds  that  are  coming  home  to  roost. 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  another  phase  of  one  of  my  careers  1 
was  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  New  York  State  and  1 
was  in  charge  of  dealing  with  inmates  who  were  desircus  of  apply- 
ing for  licenses  that  the  department  of  state  granted.  One  was  cos- 
metology, and  the  other  was  barbering.  It  was  my  responsibility  to 
review  the  applicants  who  would  be  eligible  once  they  passed  the 
curriculum.  It  was  important  to  know  that  you  couldn  t  permit  a 
con  person  man  or  woman,  to  be  a  cosmetologist  because  how  per- 
sonal can  you  get,  and  you  could  take  advantage.  If  she  was  a  shop- 
lifter, well,  she  did  her  time  and  she  wanted  to  go  in  a  different 
direction,  and  this  was-it  worked.  The  point  is  it  worked.  We  are 
talking  about  people  who  have  served  time  in  prison.  JNow,  we  are 
here,  we  are  talking  about  something  that  works.  In  real  terms  it 
works 

Do  I  think  there  are  schools  that  are  abusing  the  program?  Abso- 
lutely. Do  I  think  that  proprietors  are  ripping  it  off?  Absolutely. 
But  that  applies  to  every  program  the  government  has  ever  spon- 
sored, and  it  is  up  to  us  to  monitor  it.  It  is  up  to  government ^  to 
monitor  it,  and  it  is  up  to  industry  to  monitor  it.  Don  t  be  like  the 
doctors.  You  know,  they  bury  their  mistakes,  and  they  are  worried 
about  malpractice.  They  are  responsible  for  the  malpractice  insur- 
ance rates.  Hopefully,  there  would  be  a  shift,  and  they  should  have 
a  peer  review  with  some  integrity.  And  I  think  the  industry  calls 

f°Don*t  Ibe  reluctant  and  sit  back,  and  say:  "They  are  not  picking 
on  me,  I'm  all  right,"  that  won't  do.  That  will  not  do  because  you 
have  very  formidable  opposition  here.  . 

You  made  reference,  Mr.  Donaway,  about  dracoman  methods. 
Sure  They  will  close  the  schools.  They  will  close  the  schools,  elimi- 
nate'tens  of  thousands  of  jobs.  More  important,  it  is  a  money- 
making  operation.  People  are  working,  and  they  are  giving  oppor- 
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tunity  to  young  folks  and  not  so  young  folks,  who  will  never  go 
to — in  some  areas,  won't  go  to  a  regular  school.  Sure,  they  will  go 
to  Wayne  Community  Colleges.  Even  in  that  area  I  imagine  some 
of  them  don't  go  to  Wayne,  they  would  like  to  jo  to  a  private 
school. 

There  is  a  closer  relationship  with  all  cf  t«  ^  students,  and  the}r 
know  they  are  starting  on  an  equal  level,  which  is  pretty  much 
down  on  the  lower  rung  of  the  whole  economic  strata.  Even  the 
social  strata. 

I  had  to  make  those  statements,  Mr.  Chairman,  because,  first,  to 
say  I  am  upset  is  a  mild  expression.  The  damn  thing  works.  We 
should  expand  it,  and  not  contract  it.  If  there  is  criticism  to  be 
found,  and  I  am  sure  there  is,  let's  find  some  method  to  correct  it 
without  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater.  That  doesn't 
seem  to  be  the  way  the  administration  is  going,  unfortunately. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions,  but  I  think  we  have  some  votes.  You 
made  reference  I  think  obliquely  to  Janice  Rivera  who  went  to  cos- 
metology school.  She  is  outstanding.  She  is  one  that  came  to  our 
attention,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  many  others.  She  started  in  cos- 
metology school.  She  is  a  businesswoman  today;  she  has  several 
beauty  shops.  What  a  classic  illustration. 

But  even  if  the  others  don't  go  into  business,  they  are  working. 
There  is  a  human  development,  an  enhancement,  an  enrichment. 
They  feel  like  meaningful  human  beings,  as  contrasted  to  being 
just  kept  in  prison,  and  in  slavery,  in  their  own  minds,  in  the  local 
areas.  I  mean  you  just  have  to  witness  and  talk  to  those  folks  to 
understand  just  what  we  are  doing.  It  is  more  than  just  a  job.  You 
are  dealing  with  human  beings  who  we  have  given  hope  to.  I  mean, 
out  of  despair.  Out  of  complete  despair,  poverty,  and  the  slums  of 
our  cities  they  come,  and  here  is  a  place.  There  is  hope.  You  ask 
them  to  go  to  school,  a  regular  school,*  they  won't  do  it.  Is  a  high 
school  diploma  the  criterion?  Nonsense.  Nonsense.  History  is  re- 
plete with  people  wh<$  have  headed  major  corporations  and  never 
had  a  high  school  diploma. 

Is  it  desirable?  Of  course.  Is  a  college  degree  desirable?  Of  course. 
Is  it  essential  for  life?  Not  really.  Not  really.  If  you  have  the  moti- 
vation you  are  educated  in  so  many  ways  in  life.  But  this  ability-to- 
benefit  is  one  that  should  be  preserved.  I  will  tell  you  there  is  a 
very  considerable  effort  to  eliminate  it.  I  am  not  so  sure  the  opposi- 
tion is  coming  from  just  the  administration  or  those  who  might  or- 
dinarily be  opposed.  You  might  also  get  it  from  different  segments 
of  the  educational  community  where  the  policy  is,  take  care  of  me 
first.  They  will  taik  loftily  and  in  an  altruistic  fashion,  but,  as  the 
Indian  says,  they  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouths.  They  talk 
with  forked  tongues. 

Weil,  we  see  that.  We  know  that.  But  the  challenge  is  before  us. 
I  know  the  chairman  feels  as  strongly  as  I  do,  and  I  am  sure  the 
members  of  the  committee  do.  I  hope  so,  because  this  is  one  fight 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose.  It  would  be  catastrophic.  Not  just  from 
the  business  aspect;  from  what  you  do  to  human  beings.  You  say 
you  are  down  in  a  hole,  you  stay  there.  If  you  are  going  to  get  out, 
you  are  going  to  scratch  on  your  own. 
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A  lot  of  people  do  scratch  on  their  own  and  get  out.  There  are 
many  people  that  cannot  and  will  not,  and  they  are  doomed  to  an 
oblivious  sort  of  life. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

We  will  take  a  short  recess  to  make  this  vote,  and  then  we  will 
start  with  the  next  panel,  which  is  Mr.  Richard  Fogel,  Director  of 
Human  Resources  Division  of  the  General  Accounting  Office;  Wil- 
liam Clohan,  general  counsel  of  Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Schools;  Jack  Henderson,  chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  and  president  of  Branell  College. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Biaggi  [presiding].  The  meeting  is  called  to  order. 

Mr.  Richard  Fogel,  Director,  Human  Resources  Division,  GAO; 
Mr.  William  C.  Clohan,  Jr.,  Clohan,  Adams  &  Dean,  general  coun- 
sel, Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  F.  Jack  Henderson,  Jr.,  chairman,  Association  of  Independ- 
ent Colleges  and  Schools  and  president  of  Branell  College. 

Mr.  Fogel. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  L.  FOGEL,  DIRECTOR,  HUMAN 
RESOURCES  DIVISION,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  Fogel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Biaggi 

We  are  pleased  to  be  here  to  discuss  our  August  1984  report,  and 
I  would  request  that  my  statement  be  submitted  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Fogel.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  summarize  it  and  also  sev- 
eral issues  that  have  come  to  our  attention,  most  of  which  have  to 
do  with  some  questions  regarding,  what  you  would  call,  the  bottom 
line  of  our  report  and  whether  the  methodology  was  proper.  I 
would  also  like  to  comment  that  a  lot  of  the  issues  that  the  other 
panelists  may  raise  we  have  seen  for  the  first  time  this  morning, 
and  I  am  really  not  prepared  to  comment  on  some  of  those. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  did  this  job  at  the  request 
of  the  former  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  Congressman 
Gephardt,  who  had  some  concerns  about  whether  things  were  oper- 
ating right  in  the  proprietary  school  program. 

Mr.  Biaggi.  What  subcommittee? 

Mr.  Fogel  This  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Biaggi.  Gephardt? 

Mr.  Fogel.  It  was  when  Representative  Simon  was  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Our  s&bf'v  ^<ve  was  to  try  to  find  out  whether  or  not  there  were 
problvr:,  iu&t  existed  that  called  for  corrective  action.  Primarily 
we  v<:*i^  ;  ;<ally  concerned  with  how  well  the  Education  Department 
was  monitoring  the  program.  To  do  that,  we  were  concerned  with 
the  activities  of  four  groups:  the  Education  Department,  the  accred- 
iting commissions,  the  State  licensing  agencies,  and  the  independ- 
ent public  accounting  firms. 

To  Ao  the  work,  we  judgmentaily  selected  15  States  from  which 
we  randomly  sampled  35  schools,  fhese  15  States  contained  1,165 
of  the  1,725  proprietary  schools  nationwide,  and  the  students  at 
these  schools  received  about  $185  million,  or  about      percent,  of 
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the  Pell  grant  funds  dispersed  in  the  program  year  that  we  looked 
at,  which  was  1980-81. 

Some  have  questioned  the  results  of  our  work  because  of  the  way 
we  drew  the  sample.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  confident  of 
our  results  and  that  they  do  show  that  there  are  problems  in  this 
program  that  need  correcting.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  if  we  had 
taken  a  larger  sample  size,  in  some  cases  the  error  rate  of  some  of 
■J^ir  estimates  would  have  been  reduced.  But  one  of  our  concerns 
had  to  do  with  the  resources  we  had  available  to  conduct  the  job, 
and  we  had  limited  resources.  So  we  made  a  decision  to  cut  back  on 
the  size  of  the  sample. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  discussed  in  our 
report,  we  don't  think  a  larger  sample  size  would  have  materially 
changed  the  results.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Some  would  say 
that  a  standard  error  of  more  than  10  percent  would  indicate  that 
an  estimate  is  unreliable.  The  question  that  we  asked  ourselves,  is 
by  whose  standard?  What  we  were  attempting  to  do  was  to  try  to 
find  out  whether  a  problem  existed.  And  if  the  rate  of  occurrence 
of  that  deficiency  was  50  percent  or  60  percent  or  70  percent,  our 
.judgment  was  that  we  had  a  problem  in  the  way  the  program 
ought  to  be  administered  and  that  some  corrective  action  was  war- 
ranted. Now  cutting  the  sampling  error,  which  in  some  of  these 
cases  would  have  meant  quadrupling  our  workload  to  do  so,  wr.a  a 
judgment  we  made  that  it  wasn't  worth  it  given  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  that  we  uncovered. 

Now  what  were  some  of  those  problems?  A  little  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  schools  admitted  students  who  did  not  meet  the  ad- 
mission requirement  that  they  have  a  high  school  diploma,  a  gener- 
al education  development  certificate  or  ability-to-benefit.  Now  the 
majority  of  these  students  dropped  out  before  completing  their 
training,  but  they  had  received  $13  million  in  Federal  aid.  In  addi- 
tion, students  who  met  the  ability-to-benefit  criteria  did  drop  out  at 
a  significantly  higher  rate  than  students  who  were  admitted  with  a 
high  school  diploma  or  a  GED  certificate. 

I  would  point  out  I  have  had  a  chance  this  morning  just  to 
glance  at  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  other  panelists,  and  one  of 
the  things  they  do  is  take  exception  with  how  we  calculated  the 
dropout  rate.  We  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  at  their  analyses, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  the  accuracy  of  what  they  did. 
However,  I  would  like  to  make  this  point.  We  looked  at  the  dropout 
rate  this  way.  We  looked  at  the  school.  If  it  had  a  year  program,  we 
looked  at  how  many  students  entered  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year's  program,  the  difference  being,  how  many  dropped 
out.  If  they  had  a  6-month  program,  we  used  the  criteria  of  the 
school. 

One  of  the  criticisms  was  that  we  did  not  use  the  exact  criteria 
that  Education  had  in  their  regulations  dealing  with  some  schools 
who  "da  not  have  what  they  would  call  a  common  academic  yeft?" 
What  I  would  point  out  is  I  think  there  is  some  disagreement,  and 
that  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  dropout  rate  was  really  high  for  all 
students.  Not  just  those  that  had  abili£y-to-benefit  but  for  everyone. 
And  from  a  policy  perspective  for  the  Congress,  what  we  wanted  to 
do  was  report  on  that  rate. 
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And  about  a  third  of  the  money  toat  went  to  students  :r>.  these 
schools  in  the  year  that  we  looked  at,  went  to  gtueettifi  who 
dropped  out  before  they  completed  the  program.  You  all  have  to 
make  a  policy  judgment  as  to  whether  this  is  an  acceptable  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  doubt  that  two-thirds  of  the  money  was  well 
spent.  Our  position  in  the  report  was  that  we  were  uncomfortable 
with  the  fact  that  the  statistics  show  that  there  was  a  high  dropout 
rate.  That  ;js  why  we  recommended  Education  take  a  look  at  the 
ability-to-benefit  criteria  to  see  if  there  is  some  way  they  could 
tighten  up  the  criteria.  Not  to  totally  eliminate  it,  but  as  we  said 
(and  we  assumed  that  Education  working  with  representatives  of 
the  schools  and  the  academic  community)  come  up  with  some  im- 
proved criteria.  .  . 

Subsequently  we  found  that  Education  has  proposed  in  draft  leg- 
islation—although we  understand  it  isn't  here  yet— that  they  elimi- 
nate ability-to-benefit.  We  did  recommend  to  Education  that  if  they 
couldn't  come  up  with  this  criteria,  they  should  consider  a  legisla- 
tive change.  But  I  would  suggest  that  our  first  course  of  action  and 
what  we  wanted  to  have  done  was  to  have  the  Education  Depart- 
ment take  a  hard  look  at  that  issue.  Again  our  statistics  showed 
we  identified  a  problem.  Although  there  n;  y  be  some  disagree- 
ment on  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  and  I  don't  think  any  sta- 
tistical analysis  would  show  ihat  it  is  not  a  serious  problem.  Even, 
if  you  accept  the  comments  of  the  other  panelists  that  using  their 
calculations  the  dropout  rate  of  36  percent,  that  is  still  above  the 
33  percent  rate  that  Education  says  indicates  a  serious  problem  in 
the  program  and  needs  to  be  looked  at. 

We  also  found  that  over  82  percent  of  the  schools  failed  to  con- 
sistently enforce  academic  progress  standards;  about  two-thirds  of 
the  schools  misrepresented  themselves  to  varying  degrees,  primari- 
ly when  recruiting  students  and  overstating  such  things  as  job 
placement  rates;  and  that  there  were  some  problems  in  accurately 
computing  and  dispersing  Pell  grants.  Again  these  issues  aren  t 
just  a  problem  in  proprietary  schools.  However,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  it  was  not  in  the  scope  of  either  the  request  we  got 
from  the  subcommittee  or  our  work,  to  compare  the  problems  of 
proprietary  schools  with  nonproprietary  schools.  The  issue  we  were 
asked  to  look  at  was  how  well  this  program  was  being  adminis- 
tered, and  we  found  problems. 

Mr.  Biaggi.  If  I  may  interrupt  you  for  a  moment  just  to  make 
the  point.  I  think  you  were  here  when  I  made  some  comments. 
Mr.  Fogel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Biaggi.  I  clearly  acknowledge  any  program  should  be  moni- 
tored. And  you  come  up  with  certain  statistics  and  give  or  take  a 
few  points  you  still  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  Fogel.  Right. 

Mr  Biaggi.  As  far  as  the  ability-to-benefit  to  concern.  In  the  city 
of  New  York  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  in  the  public  schools 
there  is  a  45  percent  dropout  and  there  is  a  70  percent  dropout 
among  minorities.  And  that  is  the  public  school  syp*-  So  if  you 
are  going  to  question  the  expendiuture,  the  wisdom  ot  tne  expendi- 
ture of  the  ability-to-benefit,  then  we  should  question  the  wisdom 
of  providing  monies  for  the  public  school  system. 
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Mr.  Fog  el.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  policy  decision  the  Congress 
certainly  has  to  make.  And  I  think,  it  is  a  valid  question  to  ask  of 
any  type  of  education  program:  Do  the  students  who  enter  the  pro- 
gram succeed,  or  wk$i,  percent  succeed?  And  I  would  certainly  net 
suggest  that  wc  ?ktf£  vM  schools  in  New  York  City  because  there  is 
such  a  high  <?  jte&e-.  But  it  certainly  should  alert  the  Depart- 

ment that  thex*^  js  ft  problem  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with.  And  I 
was  very  impressed  with  the  testimony  of  the  woman  from  Wayne 
State.  She  said  that  the  ability-to-benefit  subset  of  students  is  more 
high  risk.  What  they  have  found  they  have  had  to  do,  and  appar- 
ently it  is  working  fairly  well  there,  is  to  give  them  some  special 
attention  and  to  help  those  students  get  their  academic  skills  up  to 
the  level  where  they  can  really  benefit  from  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. But  I  don't  think  that  it  is  improper  to  look  at  that  type  of 
issue  when  looking  at  how  well  a  program  is  working. 

One  of  our  concerns  when  we  

Mr.  Biaggi.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Fogel. 

Mr.  Fogel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Biaggi.  We  will  have  a  recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Ford.  Why  don't  we  start? 

Mr.  Fogel.  What  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  in  sum- 
mary there  might  be  some  disagreement  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems,  but  I  think  the  bottom  line  of  our  report  is  that  there 
are  problems  that  ought  to  be  addressed  in  this  program.  What  we 
were  concerned  about  is  how  the  Department  could  adequately 
monitor  and  enforce  the  program.  And  quite  frankly,  I  think  I 
would  really  agree  with  Mr.  Biaggi  on  this  point.  That  it  is  really 
going  to  be  up  to  the  schools  themselves  to  do  most  of  this. 

The  Education  Department  has  limited  resources  to  conduct  re- 
views and  really  monitor  this  program.  And  although  they  have 
proportionally  spent  more  time  looking  at  proprietary  schools  than 
other  schools,  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  able  to  do  that 
still  isn't  too  large. 

We  also  found  that  State  licensing  agencies  and  accrediting  asso- 
ciations don't  offer  a  lot  of  potential  for  continually  assisting  the 
Department  in  these  efforts.  That  really  is  not  their  role.  The  State 
licensing  agencies  don't  have  a  lot  of  people  and  the  accrediting 
process  is  obviously  very  important  and  provides  assurance  at  a 
given  point  in  time  that  the  schools  are  adhering  to  correct  poli- 
cies, but  it  is  really  up  to  the  schools  to  do  it.  Independent  audits 
do  offer  the  potential  for  helping  Education  with  onsite  monitoring 
because  they  are  done  at  each  school  every  2  years.  Hoivever,  some- 
times these  audits  fall  short  of  Education's  needs  because  they 
don't  always  adequately  address  compliance  needs.  But  we  did  rec- 
ommend, and  Education  has  adopted  this,  that  the  inspector  gener- 
al work  with  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants [AICPA]  to  give  increased  training  to  public  accountants  so 
when  they  do  the  audits  at  these  schools  every  two  years  those 
audits  are  more  complete. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  Education  has  adopted  our  rec- 
ommendation dealing  not  only  with  that,  but  also  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  timeliness  of  refunds.  We  did  find  some  problems  in 
that  regard  and  they  are  planning  to  publish  final  regulations  this 
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summer  requiring  that  such  refunds  be  made  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment within  30  days  of  the  date  that  a  student  leaves  the 
school. 

So  with  that  I  would  like  to  offer  my  willingness  to  respond  to 
any  questions  that  you  may  have. 
Prepared  statement  of  Richard  Fogel  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  L.  Focel,  Director,  Human  Resources  Division, 
General  Accounting  Office 

Mr*  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 
We  are  pleased  to  be  here  to  discuss  the  General  Accounting 
Office's  August  1984  report,  "Many  Proprietary  Schools  Do  Not 
Comply  With  Department  of  Education's  Pell  Grant  Program 
Requirements.1"    Our  review  was  requested  jointly  by  the  former 
chairman  of  this  Subcommittee  and  Representative  Richard  A* 
Gephardt  because  of  their  concerns  about  reports  of  proprietary 
schools  abusing  the  Pell  Grant  program* 

Proprietary  schools  are  generally  private  vocational 
schools  operated  for  profit*    The  objective  of  the  Pell  Grant 
program  at  these  schools  is  to  help  financially  needy  students 
get  training  which  will  prepare  them  for  employment-     {The  Pell  • 
Grant  program  is  one  of  the  largest  financial  assistance 
programs  authorized  under  £iclfc  IV  of  the  Higher . Education  Act.) 
During  the  1980-81  school  "ear,  the  most  recent  complete  year  at  - 
the  time  o$  our  review,  $2,5  billion  in  PtiU  Grants  wsre  awarded 
to  2,855,000  individuals..     About  300,000  ct£  thsse  students  were 
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attending  proprietary  schools  and  received  about  $278  million  in 
Pell  Grants. 

Each  participating  institution  is  responsible    under  an 
agreement  it  has  with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  for 
aam.trtistering  the  Pell  Grant  program  on  its  campus  according  to 
program  rules  and  regulations.    This  includes  requirements  for 
determining  student  eligibility,  calculating  and  disbursing 
grant  funds,  enforcing  academic  progress  standards,  and 
calculating  and  making  refunds. 

Four  groups  are  involved  in  monitoring  the  participating 
schools1  day-to-day  administration  of  the  Pell  Grant  program. 
These  groups — accrediting  commissions,  state  licensing  agencies, 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  independent  public  accounting 
firms — play  varying  roles  in  ensuring  that  institutions  comply 
with  program  regulations. 

We  judgmentally  selected  15  states  from  which  we  randomly 
sampled  35  schools  to  determine  how  they  administer  the  Pell 
Grant  program.     The  15  states  contained  1,165  of  the  1,725 
proprietary  schools  nationwide  that  received  Pell  Grant  funds* 
Students  at  these  1,165  schools  received  $185  million,  or  66 
percent,  of  the  $278  million  of  Pell  Grant  funds  disbursed  in 
the  1980-81  award  year.     At  the  35  schools,  we  selected  a  sample 
of  761  students  who  received  a  Pell  Grant  for  the  first  time. 
The  student  sample  was  representative  of  an  estimated  123,000 
Pell  Grant  recipients  at  the  1,165  schools. 
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While  our  selection  does  not  allow  us  to  project  our 
findings  to  the  1 r 725  schools  nationwide,  our  principal  findings 
are  representative  with  95  percent  certainty  of  the  1,165 
schools  from  whicn  we  drew  our  sample. 

In  summary,  we  found  that  many  school  were  not  complying 
with  program  requirements*    'Some  of  these  schools1  questionable 
practices  included  (1)  admitting  unqualified  students,  who  we 
found  had  a  greater  tendency  to  drop  out  of  school  before 
completing  their  training  than  did  qualified  students;  (2)  not 
establishing  and/or  enforcing  academic  progress  standards; 

(3)  misrepresenting  themselves  to  prospective  students;  and 

(4)  making  errors  in  computing  and  disbursing  Pell  Grant  awards 
and  refunds.     We  recommended  several  corrective  actions,  and  the 
Department  of  Education  has  taken  steps  to  implement  each  of 
these . 

NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH 
PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Our  review  showed  that  at  least  965  of  the  1,165  schools 
did  not  comply  with  one  or  more  program  requirements.  We 
estimated  that  these  practices  were  costing  the  federal 
government  millions  of  dollars.     Some  of  the  practices  in 
question  are  summarized  below. 

—A  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  schools  admitted 
students  who  did  not  meet  the  admission  requirement  that 
they  have  a  high  school  diploma,  general  education 
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development  (GEO )  certificate,  or  ability-to-benefit 
from  training.     The  majority  of  such  students  dropped 
out  of  school  before  completing  their  training  but  not 
before  they  received  $13  million  in  federal  student  aid. 
In  addition,  students  who  met  the  ability-to-benefit 
criteria  dropped  out  at  a  significantly  higher  rate  than 
students  who  were  admitted  with  a  high  school  diploma  or 
GEO  certificate. 

Over  82  percent  of  the  schools  failed  to  consistently 
enforce  academic  progress  standards,  which  usually 
consisted  of  minimum  requirements  for  classroom 
attendance  and  grade  point  average.     As  a  result,  many 
students  :were  allowed  to  remain  in  school  and  continued 
to  receive  federal  funds  when  the^  were  not  making 
satisfactory  academic  progress,  contrary  to  Education's 
regulations. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  schools  misrepresented 
themselves  to  varying  degrees — primarily  when  recruiting 
students — by  overstating  job  placement  rates,  offering 
students  M:ree  scholarships"  which  did  not  reduce 
tuition,  or  inaccurately  representing  themselves  in 
their  advertisements. 
-Under  Educations  regulations,  schools  perform  the  role 
of  a  fiduciary  regarding  their  use  of  title  IV  funds. 
However,  the  federal  government  incurred  additional 
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costs  under  the  Pell  Grant  program  because  many  schools 

did  not  adequately  carry  out  their  responsibilities  for 

(1)  accurately  computing  and  disbursing  Pell  Grant 

awards  to  eligible  students  and  (2)  making  accurate, 

timely,  and  equitable  refunds  to  students  and  the 

federal  government  when  students  fail  to  complete  their 

training, 

INADEQUATE  MONITORING 
AMD  ENFORCEMENT 

*    The  Department  of  Education's  regulations  require  that 
participating  schools  be  audited  by  an  independent  public 
accountant  at  least  once  every  2  years.     Schools  must  also  be 
licensed  by  the  state  in  which  they  operate  and  approved  by  an 
Education-recognized  accrediting  association.     In  its  efforts  to 
assure  that  schools  comply  with  various  Pell  Grant  program 
requirements,  Education  conducts  on-site  program  reviews  at  some 
schools  each  year.     However,   the  Department  has  limited  staff 
resources  to  conduct  these  reviews  and,  therefore,  can  not 
adequately  assure  that  schools  comply  with  Pell  Grant 
regulations. 

Also,  we  found  that  state  licensing  agencies  and 
accrediting  associations  offer  little  potential  for  assisting 
the  Department  in  assuring  that  schools  comply  with  program 
requirements.     State  licensing  agencies  are  often  hampered  by 
staff  shortages.     The  accrediting  associations  said  that  the 
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accrediting  process  provides  assurances  only  at  a  given  point  in 
time  and  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  continuously 
monitoring  school  activities,  especially  concerning  compliance 
with  federal  laws  and  regulations. 

Independent  audits  offer  the  potential  for  helping 
Education  with  on-site  monitoring  because  they  are  to  be 
performed  at  each  school  every  2  years,     Howeverp  these  audits 
fall  short  of  meeting  Education's  needs  because  they  do  not 
always  adequately  address  compliance  issues  (such  as  schools' 
compliance  with  admission  or  academic  progress  requirements) ,  or 
in  some  cases  do  not  fuTly  disclose  the  audit  findings  to 
Education. 

The  quality  of  the  audits  performed  by  independent  public 

accountants  is  evaluated  through  quality  assessment  reviews 

performed  by  Education's  Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  The 

Inspector  General  has  found  problems  with  some  independent 

aud;~s,  such  as  not  providing  adequate  coverage  or  testing  of 

compliance  issue?.     In  some  instances  the  Inspector  General  has 

rejected  audit  reports  and/or  the  audit  work  supporting  them. 

However,   the  Inspector  General  has  not  established  an  effective 

system  for  gathering  and  using  the  reasons  for  such  rejections 

as  a  basis  for  improving  audit  quality.     This  information,  if 

property  analyzed,  could  form  the  basis  for  assessing  the  extent 

to  which  the  work  of  public  accountants  can  bo:  relied  upon,  and 

for  determining  how  the  quality  of  such  work  can  be  improved. 
« 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION 

In  view  of  the  significantly  higher  dropout  rate  for 
students  admitted  on  the  basis  of  an  ability-to-benefit 
criterion,  we  recommended  that  the  Secretary  explore  the 
feasibility  of  developing  criteria  that  would  provide  schools  a 
bett.er  indication  that  such  students  have  a  reasonable 
likelihood  to  complete  training.    If  suitable  criteria  cannot.be 
developed,  we  recommended  that  the  Secretary  seek  a  legislative 
change  to  limit  admission  to  students  with  a  high  school  diploma 
or  GED  certificate. 

To  improve  the  monitoring  and  enforcement  of  school 
compliance  with  Pell  Grant  regulations,  we  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  ask  the  Inspector  General  to  gather  information  on  why 
they  reject  the  audit  work  and  reports  of  independent  public 
accountants.    The  analysis  of  this  information  could  then  be 
used  by  the  Inspector  General  as  a  basis  for  assessing  and, 
where  necessary,  improving  the  quality  and  reliability  of 
independent  audits. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  suggested  that  a 
collaborative  effort  with  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  (AICPA)  would  seem  to  be  most  useful.  The 
overall  result  of  this  effort  would  be  the  development  of  better 
information  for  Education  to  use  in  monitoring  compliance.  Such 
information,  together  with  its  program  reviews  and  Inspector 
General  audits,  should  allow  Education  to  better  assure  that 
problems  such* as  those  noted  regarding  recruiting  practices, 
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adherence  to  academic  progress  standards,  and  administering 
federal  funds  are  identified  and  remedial  or  other  enforcement 
action  is  taken  where  appropriate. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ACTIONS  * 

Since  the  report  was  issued,  Education  has  taken  action  to 
implement  each  of  our  recommendations.     Education  said  it 
recognized  the  potential  for  abuse  inherent;  ir.  che 
ability-to-benefit  clause  and  will  propose  ics  deletion  from  the 
Higher  Education  Act.    Rs  of  today  the  Department's  legislative 
proposals  relative  to  the  Higher  Education  Act's  reauthorization 
have  not  been  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Education's  Inspector  General  is  developing  a  reporting 
system  to  gather  the  type  of  information  we  recommended  for  use 
in  improving  the  quality  and  reliability  of  public  accountant 
audits.     Further,  the  Inspector  General  is  assisting  the  AICPA 
to  develop  a  training  course  for  public  accountants  covering  the 
audit  requirements  for  federal  student  financial  aid  programs* 
The  course  is  scheduled  to  be  presented  this  winter.  Further, 
the  AICPA  conducted  a  national  conference  on  auditing  federal 
assistance  programs  in  which  the  Inspector  General 
participated.    The  conference  was  held  on  July  25  and  26,  1985, 
and  was  attended  by  practicing  public  accountants  and  federal, 
state,  and  local  officials. 

Finally,  in  view  of  our  findings  regarding  the  timeliness 

of  refunds,  Education  said  it  plans  to  publish  final  regulations 

this  summer  requiring  that  such  refunds  be  made  to  the  federal 
« 

government  within  30  days  of  the  date  a  student  leaves  school. 
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we  will  continue  to  monitor  Education's  steps  to  implement 
our  recommendations. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  our  statement.    We  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Clohan? 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  JACK  HENDERSON,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN,  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  AND  PRESI- 
DENT BRANELL  COLLEGE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM  C. 
CLOHAN,  JR.,  CLOHAN,  ADAMS  &  DEAN,  GENERAL  COUNSEL, 
ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS, 
AND  ALICE  T.  DZAMOND,  FINANCIAL  AID  CONSULTANT 

Mr.  Clohan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. We  appreciate  the  opportunit  to  testify  before  the  sub- 
committee this  morning  on  a  very  important  issue;  specifically,  the 
GAO  report  on  Pell  grant  administration.  I  am  William  Clohan, 
and  I  serve  as  general  counsel  for  AICS,  the  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Schools,  as  well  as  the  Accrediting  Commis- 
sion, which  is  related  to  the  association  but  slightly  independent. 

With  me  is  Jack  Henderson,  who  is  president  of  Branell  College 
in  Chattanooga,  TN,  and  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  AICS  Ac- 
crediting Commission.  Alice  Diamond,  to  my  right  and  your  left,  is 
a  former  Federal  audit  official,  program  review  officer,  who  recent- 
ly completed  an  analysis  of  the  raw  data  submitted  by  the  GAO  to 
determine  the  background  of  their  study  and  whether  in  fact  the 
methodology  or  the  application  to  regulations  was  appropriate. 
This  study  was  funded  by  AICS  as  well  as  the  National  Association 
of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools  and  the  National  Accrediting  Com- 
mission of  the  Cosmetology  Arts  and  Science. 

I  will  not  focus  this  morning  on  the  sample  size  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  GAO  determined  that  35  institutions  were  appropriate 
for  their  study  and  subsequent  extrapolation.  Statisticians  can  dis- 
agree. Appended  to  Ms.  Diamond's  study  is  a  review  by  a  local  firm 
on  the  statistical  basis  of  their  study. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  this  morning  is  the  application  of 
Department  of  Education  regulations  and  also  perhaps  independent 
policy  judgments  that  may  have  skewed  the  results  in  the  GAO 
report.  I  hate  to  ever  come  before  this  committee  or  being  involved 
in  an  activity  where  I  feel  like  I  have  to  be  defensive  for  my  cli- 
ents, and  perhaps  even  for  the  students,  that  the  AICS  and  other 
associations  represent.  I,  therefore,  will  try  to  be  as  neutral  and  ob- 
jective as  possible  in  my  presentation,  and  then  on  a  more  positive 
train  I  think  that  Mr.  Henderson  will  go  through  some  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  accrediting  body  in  the  areas  or  the  issues  iden- 
tified in  the  GAO  report. 

Frankly,  AICS  <md  the  other  associations  representing  private 
career  schools  anu  colleges  were  quite  surprised  by  the  findings  in 
the  report  since  our  telephone  interviews  of  the  schools  that  were 
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visited  had  almost  uniformly  reported  that  the  reviews  had  gone 
well  and  that  auditors  had  found  few  or  no  exceptions.  Also  the 
Son^l  summaries  prepared  by  the  GAO  audit  teams  were  hke- 
^?e  ?erv  nosSrve.  Because  of  the  great  discrepancy  the  specific  as- 
SoS  I  mentioned  commissioned  a  study  °/ the  findmgs  and  a^- 
temnted  to  replicate  the  numbers  cited  in  the  GAO  report  Al- 
though Ms.  Diamond  only  had  2  full  days  to  review  the  audit  files 
based  on  our  preliminary  study  we  have  serious  concerns  about  the 
use  of  the  report  in  making  policy  judgments. 

I  would  Tike  now  to  take  some  of  the  sped'  2  items  that  were 
identified  in  the  report  and  give  oor  specific  responses  to  them. 
First  under  the  admissions  require  r.enu  cat egory  we  feel  that  ad- 
miWnns  reauirements  for  non-hig  school,  non-L?U,lJ  stuaents  are 
Suate  to?  career  training.  Bast,  -  '  he  differential  completion 
rate  of  non-high  school  graduates  versus  high  school  graduates 
whkh  the?r  study  found,  the  GAO  suggested,  of  course,  as  we  have 
SSsed?  that  participation  in  the  Federal  aid  programs  be  hmited 
tn  hizh  school  graduates  or  GED  candidates,  or  GED  recipient, 
unlesfa  more  objective  method  of  determining  the  students  ability 
to  £ef™5£  developed.  We  are  concerned  about  tnat  recommen- 
datton  because,  first,  Is  many  of  u.  know  and  »  Mr.  Biaffljpomted 
"  lt  tv,p  pvictence  of  a  high  school  diploma  in  and  ot  itselt  is  not 
SSeSiSTgS  P^ictor  *  student's  ability  to  perform  aca- 
demSly  or  perform  later  in  life  in  a  career.  Second,  statistics 
sh"wthayt  an  iPncreasingj  high 

ine  their  high  school  education.  We  cited  the  New  York  State  sta 
tistics  wherf  48  percent  complete  high  school.  And  nationwide  cur- 
rently 26  percent  of  all  adults  did  not  graduate  Jom  high  school. 
To  tell  these  students  or  the  neediest  of  the  needs '  that ^they 
never  be  afforded  the  opportunity  or  another  chance  to  continue 
fheTr  education  seems  contrary  to  our  basic 

democracy  and  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  legislative  priorities 
pstablished  bv  this  Congress  in  previous  years.  ...... 

The  secondyitem.  Railing  admission  standards  would  limit ^  oppor- 
tunity for  almost  1  million  students  who  could  otherwise  learn  a 
skill  Not ;  all  jobs  do  require  a  high  school  diploma  but  by  far  the 
majority  require  a  saleable  skill.  We,  representing  the  Proprietary 
Star  of  higher  education,  are  proud  to  give  those  underskilled  the 
Kills  they  need  for  productive  jobs.  A  more  realistic  goal  was  for 
the  undeVprivSged  to  move  from  a  life  of  welfare  to  one  of  finan- 
cial dependence  and,  ultimately,  dignity.  AICS  is  appalled  by  the 
recent  sSs  which  have  shown  that  the  number  of  minority ^  stu- 
dents going  into  postsecondary  education  is  dechnmg  substantmlly. 
These  students  are  a  high  risk  group,  and  it  is  expected-and I  when 
T  sav  "these  students"  I  am  now  talking  about  the  ability-to-benefit 
tuden ts-and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  complete^ ata 
lower  rate  than  those  students  who  have  come  from  both  financial- 
ly and  academically  supportive  environments.  -  mnilJt_ 
I  wc*  J  like  to  concur  with  the  witness  from  Wayne  Community 
Collie  hi  saying  that  support  services  also  need  to  be  given  to 
S  fstudentehfthe  form'of  tutorial ^programs  .rmgi^B* 
cific  financial  and  social  support.  And  most  all  of  our  schools  we 
represent  do  give  that  additional  support. 
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The  GAO  study  shoT*.;  r.hat  the  completion  rate  of  these  students 
is  approximately  14  percent  Iov^it  tfean  that  for  students  who  have 
a  high  school  degree,  or  diploma  Even  if  one  accepts  the  statistics, 
and  I  will  point  out  later  where  we  .have  some  problems  with  it,  we 
feel  that  it  is  a  realistic  risk  for  Cougress  to  take  to  break  the  cycle 
or  poverty  for  those  students. 

Third  item.  Dropping  out  does  not  mean  that  the  student  and  so- 
ciety have  not  benefited,  nor  does  it  mean  that  the  Federal  dollars 
have  been  wasted.  The  heavy  dependence  on  dropout  rate  figures  is 
that  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  many  positive  termina- 
tions— which  is  not  a  Clint  Eastwood  term,  it  is  a  very  positive 
r *}?r?~ which  occur  among  students  seeking  job  skill  training.  The 
GAO  assumed  that  all  of  the  funds  spent  on  students  who  did  not 
complete  their  training  were  totally  wasted.  It  is  entirely  possible 
and  it  occurs  all  the  time  for  a  student  to  be  able  to  find  a  job  sev- 
eral months  after  starting  their  program  but  before  graduation. 

For  example,  in  a  business  school,  if  a  student  enters  a  12-month 
secretarial  program,  often,  particularly  in  areas  that  have  high  em- 
ployment rates— Boston,  Dallas,  and  so  forth— they  will  get  60 
words  a  minute  in  typing,  and  90  words  a  minute  in  dictation,  and 
they  find  a  job  and  they  decide  to  opt  out  of  the  program.  The  stu- 
dent and  society  has  benefited  from  the  student's  educational  expe- 
rience. 

Fourth  item.  Private  career  schools'  coir  Ration  rate  is  higher 
than  its  public  counterpart.  The  private  carte;  schools'  success  rate 
\%olghel  accordine  t0  th^  NCES  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics  for 
1982.  Ihis  is  basically  the  same  tim-5  framt:  that  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  GAO  report.  We  don't  point  this  out  to  criticize  saw 
friends  in  the  public  sector,  but  instead  to  question  further  the  use 
of  completion  rates  as  an  indicator  of  success  in  and  of  itself. 

?ifth\  GA0's  dr°P  rates  are  overstated.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
GAO  witness,  there  are  some  problems  with  the  manner  in  which, 
or  some  disagreements  with  the  manner  in  which  dropout  rates 
should  be  calculated.  It  is  clear  from  our  research  that  a  quite  dif- 
ferent formula  was  applied  than  is  used  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  upon  which  all  schools  are  audited  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  When  Ms.  Diamond  calculated  the  drop  rate  for  an 
institution  cited  in  the  GAO  report  as  having  a  57  percent  drop 
rate,  she  found  that  the  correct  figure  usizg  the  Department  of 
Education's  standards  is  only  36  percent;  that  is,  the  GAO  overstat- 
ed the  figure  by  59  percent.  We  feel  that  the  GAO  should  have  uti- 
lized the  dropout  formula  that  is  required  by  the  General  Adminis- 
trative Standards  regulations. 

Sixth.  The  GAO  report  alleges  Department  of  Education  require- 
ments which  are  not  found  in  regulation.  We  feel  that  the  GAO 
has  mistakenly  felt  that  students  are  required  to  use  an  exam  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  benefit.  On  page  7  of  the  report 
the  auditor  states  that  the  admissions  criteria  must  use  a  test  or 
other  verifiable  basis.  The  Department  does  not  in  fact  specify  how 
a  school  may  determine  a  student's  ability  to  benefit.  When  these 
regulations  were  initially  proposed  several  years  ago  in  the  NPRM, 
they  were  dropped  subsequently  and  the  final  regulations  don't 
have  that  requirement. 
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The  second  m^jor  topic  was  satisfactory  progress.  The  first  item 
under  satisfactory  progress  is  that  a  major  shift  in  emphasis  on  sat- 
isfactory progress  has  changed  the  degree  of  compliance  in  this 
area  from  the  1980-81  year  that  was  under  the  GAO  study.  I  think 
that  is  true  in  all  sectors  of  higher  education.  In  fact,  in  October 
1983  the  Department  of  Education  specifically  issued  final  regula- 
tions which  increased  current  compliance  on  satisfactory  progress. 
Two  of  the  three  accrediting  commissions  that  are  involved  in  this 
presentation  this  morning  have  now  issued  minimum  satisfactory 
progress  standards  for  their  institutions  to  follow,  and  the  third  is 
in  the  process  of  developing  such  procedures.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  both  of  these  cases  the  standards  are  higher  or  tighter,  however 
you  want  to  look  at  it,  than  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 

E(ThettMrd  item  is  that  the  GAO  did  not  always  follow  Depart- 
ment of  Education  regulations  when  auditing  satisfactory  progress. 
They  failed  to  differentiate  between  funds  received  prior  to  a  stu- 
dent's ceasing  tc  make  academic  progress  or  satisfactory  progress 
versus  those  received  after  a  student  had  failed  to  make  satisfac- 
tory progress.  It  is  unclear  to  us  whether  they  reported  only  the 
funds  received  by  students  after  they  ceased  to  make  satisfactory 
progress.  Funds  that  the  student  received  before  failing  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  should  have  been  eliminated  from  the  GAO 
calculation  of  wasted  or  misused  funds.  It  may  get  a  little  compli- 
cated. My  point  is  that  if  eventually  a  student  was  eliminated  or 
dropped  out  of  school  because  he  failed  to  make  satisfactory 
progress,  it  is  our  understanding  that  GAO  included  in  their  calcu- 
lation of  wasted  funds  everything  that  had  been  paid  to  date,  lhat 
puts  the  institution  in  a  very  difficult  position.  You  know,  it  is  a 
catch-22.  If  they  kick  them  out  right  away,  then  we  have  problems 
with  not  providing  access  or  due  process.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  retain  them  and  try  to  work  with  them,  and  ultimately  they 
still  drop  out  or  don't  make  progress,  then  all  those  funds  are  con- 
sidered to  be  wasted,  which  I  think  is  inappropriate. 

Fourth  item.  Academic  progress  standards  which  allowed  a  lower 
grade  point  average  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  student  s  academic 
program  are  consistent  with  normal  higher  education  practices.  It 
is  frequently  the  case  that  a  higher  education  institution  will  allow 
a  student  a  lower  grade  point  average  during  the  course,  or  during 
the  program,  than  that  which  is  required  for  graduation.  As  long 
as  it  is  mathematically  possible  to  obtain  the  graduation  require- 
ment standard,  then  it  should  be  considered  proper.  # 

And  I  noted  just  yesterday  in  the  NASFAA  s  recent  journal  that 
there  is  an  example  of  a  satisfactory  progress  requirement  at 
Kansas  State  University  which  very  clearly  allowed  a  1  and  pro- 
gressively a  higher  GPA  up  to  a  2  for  graduation.  So  it  is  a  stand- 
ard used  throughout  the  higher  education  community. 

Fifth  item.  Private  career  schools  place  emphasis  on  attendance. 
However,  attendance  is  not  a  required  component  of  satisfactory 
progress.  And  they  found  that  attendance  policies  at  these  institu- 
tions were  liberal.  At  least  in  133  of  them.  However,  the  GAO  did 
not  indicate  that  at  most  public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions 
there  is  no  written  attendance  policy  at  all.  We  do  believe  that  the 
failure  to  attend  training  sessions  will  ultimately  result  in  low 
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GPA's  and  in  inadequate  progress  toward  the  degree  or  diploma. 
Again,  the  1979  Federal  Register  actually  removed  a  section  of  the 
regulation  solely  because  that  section  implied  that  vocational 
schools  were  required  to  keep  attendance. 

Six.  Control  against,  expenditures  for  absences  is  found  in  the 
regulations  for  clock  huur  schools,  It  has  to  be  emphasized  that  ex- 
cessive absences  do  not  result  in  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  clock  hour  schools.  In  many  clock  hour  institutions 
students  are  permitted  to  be  paid  only  after  they  have  completed 
the  hours  for  which  they  are  paid.  It  is  interesting  tc  note  that 
when  a  similar  concept  of  defined  completion  quankry  before  a 
new  payment  was  proposed  for  credit  hour  institutions  they  were 
appropriately  objected. 

The  third  major  area  of  consideration  is  award  miscalculation. 
The  error  rate  identified  in  the  GAO  report  in  award  calculation  at 
private  career  schools  does  not  exceed  that  found  at  other  scJiooU 
as  identified  by  the  quality  control  study  produced  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  And  notwithstanding  that,  we,  of  course,  dis- 
pute many  of  the  citations  of  award  calculation  made. 

I  have  listed  on  pages  13  and  14  several  of  the  specific  findings 
from  some  of  the  files  that  we  reviewed  that  the  GAO  used  as  the 
basis  for  their  calculations.  I  will  not  read  them.  I  hope  that  the 
staff  and  some  members  will  have  time  to  go  through  them.  But 
they  point  out  some  of  the  miscalculation  problems  in  coming  up 
with  a  conclusion  in  the  report. 

I  will  point  out  that  this  analysis  again  was  done  by  Ms.  Dia- 
mond who  is  well  known  in  her  field,  and  certainly  you  can  check 
on  her  credentials,  and  in  my  opinion  she  is  the  most  expert  person 
in  student  aid  audit.  She  was  at  the  Department,  at  HEW,  and  did 
student  aid  audit  work,  and  currently  not  only  does  audit  work  for 
institutions  but  also  trains  a  large  segment  of  the  postsecondary 
student  aid  officers  throughout  the  country. 

The  fourth  major  area  is  misrepresentation.  The  GAO  specifies 
as  a  questionable  recruiting  practice  the  use  of  scholarships  or  tui- 
tion waivers  to  attract  students.  The  use  of  the  telephone  was  simi- 
larly considered  as  questionable  even  though  many  universities  are 
successfully  using  similar  techniques. 

The  GAO  was  also  concerned  about  misrepresentation  with  re- 
spect to  job  placement  rates.  Although  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, an  arm  of  the  Federal  Government,  subtract*  ,n  both  the 
placements  and  the  total  graduates  those  who  astf  stable  or  un- 
available for  placement,  the  GAO  apparently  felt  that  this  was  in- 
appropriate and  cited  schools  for  using  this  system  which  is  ap- 
proved by  another  Government  agency.  In  essence,  the  GAO  im- 
plies it  would  prefer  a  placement  rate  which  included  all  admitted 
students  whether  they  had  graduated  or  not. 

Accrediting  commissions  definitely  are  as  concerned  as  the  Gov- 
ernment over  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  its  members.  The 
content  of  school  catalogs  is  measured  against  the  reality  of  the  in- 
stitution during  a  site  visit.  There  is  continuous  monitoring  of  their 
advertisements.  And  frankly,  competition  in  the  marketplace  forces 
many  schools  to  carefully  monitor  the  recruiting  practices  of  other 
schools  seeking  the  same  students. 
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Our  objection,  therefore,  is  based  upon  the  value  judgments  with 
which  the  auditors  approached  the  topic  and  their  indictment  in 
the  school  in  each  case,  rather  than  undertake  an  investigation 
of  the  allegations  per  se. 

The  first  item  is  monitoring.  As  was  noted  by  the  GAO  witness, 
proprietary  schools  have  more  checks  and  balances  and  are  moni- 
tored more  frequently  than  their  public  school  counterparts.  For 
example,  most  of  the  schools  receive  routine  visits  from  their  btate 
licensing  boards,  from  the  Veterans'  Administration  and,  of  course, 
the  accrediting  commission.  I  am  continually  struck  by  the  com- 
plexity and  the  large  body  of  policy  decisions  in  title  IV,  in  their 
Dolicv  decisions  and  memos  and  regulations,  and  come  to  the  opin- 
ion—I  have  heard  it  stated  by  the  chairman  many  times— that 
there  will  always  be  a  large  opportunity  for  human  error  that 
cannot  be  regulated,  legislated  or  fully  monitored. 

The  report  suggests  that  accrediting  agencies  should  provide  as- 
surances that  the  Federal  requirements  are  adhered  to.  While  the 
role  of  the  accrediting  agency  and  the  Federal  Government  are 
complementary,  they  should  not  be  confused  as  identical.  As  a 
third-party  attorney  counsel  to  at  least  one  accrediting  commission, 
I  would  like  to  personally  dispel  the  myth  that  I  think  maybe  per- 
vades parts  of  Congress,  at  least  it  is  in  the  education  community, 
that  particularly  in  the  proprietary  sector  that  the  objective  of  the 
accrediting  commission  is  to  draw  in  as  many  schools  as  they  can 
so  that  those  schools  will  become  members  of  a  related  association. 
I  can  tell  you,  if  anything,  the  opposite  is  true,  and  I  continually 
have  to  ride  herd  over  the  accrediting  commission  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  not  too  tough  on  the  schools  and,  in  fact,  that  due 
process  is  a  very  large  component  of  it.  And  frankly,  if  anything, 
there  is  an  incentive  to  exclude  schools.  I  have  heard  that  myth 
before,  and  I  just  felt  it  is  worth  challenging.  . 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  pass  the  mike  to  the  chairman  ot 
the  AICS  Accrediting  Commission  as  he  summarizes  some  of  the 
current  activities  of  that  commission  in  dealing  with  some  of  the 
issues  that  were  also  discussed  in  the  GAO  report 

Mr.  Henderson.  Thank  you,  Bill.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Ford 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  come 
before  you  and  for  your  interest  in  the  matters  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed here  today.  ,  , 

Voluntary  accreditation  of  institutions  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  the  centerpiece  for  the  concept  ot  selt- 
reeulation.  Voluntary  accreditation  promotes  quality  without  in- 
hibiting innovation.  The  responsibility  of  the  AICS  Accrediting 
Commission  with  regard  to  Federal  programs  involves  two  main  ob- 
iectives:  Public  trust  of  the  Federal  dollar  and  consumer  protection 
for  the  student.  In  addition  to  reviewing  the  quality  of  academic 
programs,  the  accrediting  body  regularly  monitors  the  admissions, 
recruitments,  standards  of  satisfactory  ^A^ess,  refund  policies, 
and  counseling  and  guidancs  activities,  GAO  report  being  dis- 
cussed today  notes  that  there  are  limits  #n  VM :  appropriateness  and 
capability  of  accrediting  bodies  to  monitor  in  detail  the  use  of  fed- 
eral stttfe  assistance.  In  essence,  the  AICS  Accrediting  Commib- 
siov-i  like  other  accrediting  bodies  expects  all  institutions  involved 
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in  the  student  financial  aid  programs  to  be  knowledgeable  of  and 
in  compliance  with  the  appropriate  laws  and  regulations. 

In  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  effectiveness  of  its  role  to  protect 
students  and  to  ensure  the  proper  use  of  the  public  funds,  the  AICS 
Accrediting  Commission  as  well  as  the  accrediting  bodies  of 
NATTS  and  NACCAS  have  taken  many  steps  recently  to  improve 
the  monitoring  of  the  institution.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  AICS  Accrediting  Commission  in  recent  months, 
and  this  comes  as  a  result  of  an  issues  and  concerns  committee 
which  was  established  by  the  commission  and  began  its  work  in 
August  1983. 

The  commission  has  modified  the  criteria  by  which  the  institu- 
tions are  to  be  judged,  thus  affecting  changes  in  recruiting,  admis- 
sions, particularly  with  regards  to  the  ability-to-benefit  students, 
standards  of  academic  progress  for  students  receiving  Federal  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  outcomes  of  the  educational  experience  of 
the  student.  And  once  again,  this  is  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
ability-tc-benefit  students.  We  are  asking  the  institutions  to  docu- 
ment the  relationship  of  those  that  are  admitted  as  ability-to-bene- 
fit students  and  their  outcomes.  And  also  a  requirement  in  this 
area  is  the  institutions  are  required  to  have  supportive  services,  re- 
medial programs  for  institutions  that  admit  a  high  number  of  high- 
risk  students.  Management  of  the  institution  and  educational  qual- 
ity are  also  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  criteria. 

The  commission  has  also  made  changes  in  the  evaluation  process 
as  it  evaluates  and  reviews  institutions.  We  have  made  our  visits 
longer.  We  have  better  organized  the  evaluation  team.  More  de- 
tailed instructions  hrve  bee-  given  to  evaluating  teams  regarding 
what  we  expect  of  them.  V  «iave  better  trained  evaluators,  more 
attention  .to  evaluation  of  tl  .  educational  programs  is  in  place,  and 
branches  are  now  being  treated  as  freestanding  institutions. 

I  have  highlighted  some  of  the  issues  in  the  written  testimony 
about  the  issues  that  concern  where  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  accrediting  bodies  are  in  disagreement.  There  are  and 
there  should  be  limitations  on  the?  role  and  responsibilities  of  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  accrediting  bodies.  The  accredit- 
ing bodies  should  not  be  held  accountable  for  all  of  the  details  of 
the  institutions'  administration  of  student  financial  aid.  Likewise, 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  intrude  into  issues  involving 
the  evaluation  of  academic  quality  and  the  establishment  of  aca- 
demic programs.  It  is  very  important  that  both  parties  clearly  de- 
lineate these  roles.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  AICS  has  sent  to  you, 
Chairman  Ford,  and  Mr.  Coleman,  a  legislative  recommendation 
which  would  define  these  roles. 

In  summary,  I  fee)  that  to  use  the  GAG  report  tor  other  policy 
determinations  is  questionable.  The  small  sample  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  report  appears  questionable  in  view  of  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  proprietary  sector  and  makes  general  estimates  and  conclu- 
sions somewhat  askew.  Further,  the  examination  of  this  sector 
without  benefit  of  comparison  to  other  sectors  on  such  dimensions 
as  completion  rates  and  satisfactory  progress  weakens  the  validity 
of  the  study  and  merely  stigmatizes  our  schools  for  problems  which 
all  institutions  of  higher  education  are  facing.  Finally,  the  use  of 
auditors  who  are  not  fully  knowledgeable  in  Pell  grant  regulations 
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and  who  impose  their  own  value  judgments  when  determining  mis- 
representations appears  to  have  seriously  biased  the  report. 

We  hope  the  committee  will  take  the  necessary  time  to  read  our 
response  to  the  GAO  report  so  as  to  put  the  findings  contained 
herein  in  proper  perspective.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statements  of  F.  Jack  Henderson,  and  Alice  T.  Dia- 
mond follow:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  F.  Jack  Henderson,  Jr.,  President,  Branell  College  and 
Chairman,  AICS  Accrediting  Commission;  William  C.  Clohan,  Jr.,  AICS  Gen- 
eral Counsel;  Accompanied  by:  Alice  Diamond,  Financial  Aid  Consultant 


I.  ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 

o      Admissions  Requirements  for  Non-Hi ghscbool ,  Non-G.E.D.  Students  are 
Adequate  for  Career  Training 

o      Raising  Admissions  Standards  Would  Limit  Opportunity  for  Almost  a 
Million  Students  Who  Could  Otherwise  Learn  a  Skill 

o      Dropping  Out  Does  Not  Mean  That  the  Student  and  Society  Have  Not 
Benefited 

o      private  Career  Schools'  Completion  Rate  is  Higher  Than  its  Public 
Counterpart 

o      GAO's  Drop  Rates  are  Overstated 

o      The  GAO  Report  Al  leges  Department  of  Education  Requirements  Which 
are  Not  Found  in  Regulations 

II.  SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS 

o      A  Major  Shift  in  Emphasis  on  Satisfactory  Progress  has  Changed  the 
Degree  of  Compliance  in  This  Area  From  the  1980-81  Year 

o      The  GAO  Did  Not  Always  Follow  Department  of  Education  Regulations 
then  Auditing  Satisfactory  Progress 

o      Academic  Progress  Standards  Which  Al  low  a  Lower  Gradepoint  Average 
at  the  Surlier  Stages  of  the  Student's  Academic  Program  are  Con- 
sistent with  Normal  Higher  Education  Practices 

o      Private  Career  Schools  Place  Emphasis  on  Attendance.   However,  At- 
tendance is  Not  A  Required  Component  of  Satisfactory  Progress 

o      Control  Against  Expenditures  for  Absences  is  Found  in  the  Regula- 
tions for  Clock  Hour  Schools 

III.  AWARD  MISCALCUIATION 


The  Error  Rate  Identified  by  the  GAO  in  Award  Calculation  at  Private 
Career  Schools  Does  Not  Exceed  That  Found  at  Other  Schools  as 
Identified  by  the  Quality  Control  Study  Produced  for  the  Department 
of  Education 

Many  Citations  for  Award  Calculation  Represent  Lack  of  Familiarity 
With  Regulations  or  Inappropriate  Application  of  These  Regulations 


EXECUTIVE  SLMWRY 


TV.  MISREPRESENTATION 


Proprietary  Schools  Follow  Standard  Recruitment  and  Placement 
Practices 
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MONITCRING 

o      Proprietary  Schools  Have  More  Checks  and  Balances  and  are  Monitored 
Mare  Frequently  Than  Iheir  Public  School  Counterparts 

o      Accreditation  Provides  Adequate  Assurance  of  Academic  Quality 

o      Although  ED  Does  Have  Limited  Resources  for  Program  Reviews, 

Proprietary  Institutions  Participating  in  the  Student  Aid  Programs 
are  Reviewed  at  a  Higher  Pate  lhan  Non-Profit  Institutions 

o      The  Accrediting  Bodies  Have  Recently  Made  Criteria  Changes  Affecting 
Issues  Discussed  in  the  GAO  Report 

o      Accrediting  Associations  and  the  Department  of  Education  do  Differ 
Over  Their  Roles  and  Responsibilities  on  Some  Issues 
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Mr.  Chairman.    Members  of  the  Subcaimittee.    I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  this  morning  regarding  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  study  of  proprietary  schools'  compliance  with  Pell  Grant 
program  regulations.    As  you  know,  this  study  reviewed  35  schools/  and  on  that 
basis  extrapolated  dollar  liability  figures  for  1165  institutions.    I  am 
William  Clohan  and  I  serve  as  the  General  Counsel  for  the  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  (AICS),  as  well  as  to  the  accrediting  comriis- 
sion  which  accredits  the  schools  which  were  studied  in  this  report.    I  have 
attached  to  the  testimony  a  fact  sheet  describing  our  organization  and  profil- 
ing the  typical  students  who  attend  private  career  schools. 

With  me  today  is  F.  Jack  Henderson,  Jr.,  President  of  Branell  College  in 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  Chairman  of  the  AICS  Accrediting  Commission.  He 
will  speak  briefly  on  the  role  of  the  Accrediting  Commission  and  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  Comrnission  to  protect  students  and  ensure  proper  use  of  federal 
and  state  funds.    Also  with  me  is  Alice  Diamond,  a  former  Federal  financial 
aid  Program  Review  Officer,  who  has  recently  completed  an  analysis  of  the  raw 
data  of  the  audit  findings  cited  in  this  report  at  the  request  of  AICS,  the 
National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools,  and  the  National 
Accrediting  Corrmission  of  Cosmetology  Arts  and  Sciences.    We  hope  that  her 
familiarity  with  the  actual  student  and  school  files  reviewed  by  the  GAO 
and  her  expertise  in  student  aid  administration  will  assist  in  answering  your 
specific  questions  about  this  study. 
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We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  GAO  report-    Frankly,  we 
were  surprised  by  the  findings  in  that  report  since  our  telephone  interviews 
of  the  schools  that  were  visited  had  almost  uniformly  reported  that  the  re- 
views had  gone  wel  1  and  that  the  auditors  had  found  few  or  no  exceptions. 
Comnents  by  the  auditors  such  as  "There  is  nc  exit  interview,  since  there  is 
not  a  thing  you  are  doing  wrong."   or,  "We  have  been  called  back  to  the  office 
because  we  are  not  finding  anything  which  would  justify  our  time  continuing 
this  study,"  were  crTnon.    Other  indications  that  the  auditors  were  well- 
pleased  with  the  adminictration  they  found  is  available  through  concrete 
evi  .  „nce  such  as  the  fact  that  one  auditor  immediately  enrolled  his  grandson 
in  the  school  he  had  just  reviewed. 

The  Regional  sunmaries  prepared  by  the  GAO  £:vlit  teams  were  likewise  very 
positive.    For  exaitple,  one  summary  stated  "In  our  opinion,  none  of  the 
schools  are  using  questionable  recruiting  practices,"  and  that  they  found  all 
schools  in  compliance  with  respect  to  satisfactory  progress. 

Because  of  the  great  discrepancy  between  what  we  read  in  the  report 
versus  what  we  heard  from  our  members  who  had  been  audited,  the  accrediting 
commissions  representing  private  career  schools  cuiuiissioned  a  study  of  the 
findings  and  attempted  to  replicate  the  numbers  cited  in  the  GAO  report. 
Although  we  have  had  only  two  days  to  review  the  audit  files,  based  upon  our 
preliminary  study  we  have  serious  concerns  over  the  use  of  this  report  in 
making  policy  decisions.    The  purpose  of  our  testimony  today  is  to  share  with 
you  the  results  of  this  analysis  as  well  as  to  talk  about  some  of  the  larger 
policy  issues  raised  by  the  audit. 
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The  GAO  findings  are  divided  into  the  following  five  major  areas: 

1.  Schools'  admissions  criteria,  which  the  GAO  linked  to  low  completion 
rates - 

2.  Failure  of  schools  to  monitor  satisfactory  progress. 

3.  Award  miscalculations* 

4 .  Misrepresentation. 

5.  Inadequate  monitoring  of  schools  by  other  agencies. 
We  will  address  each  of  these  issues. 

I.    ACMISSICrC  KBQUIKPB*IS 

ADMISSION  FEQUIRQffiNrS  FOR  lOJ-HKaSGHOOL,  K  ^H3.E.a  STUDENTS  ARE 
ADEQUATE  PCR  CAREER  TRAINING 

Based  upon  the  differential  completion  rate  of  non-highschool  graduates 
versus  highschcol  graduate*  which  their  study  found,  the  GAO  suggested  that 
participation  in  the  financial  aid  programs  should  be  limited  to  highschcol 
graduates  unless  a  more  "objective"  method  of  determining  the  student's 
ability  to  benefit  was  developed. 

We  strongly  object  to  this  recommendation  for  many  reasons-  First,  our 
members  have  reported  to  us  that  the  existence  of  a  highschcol  diploma  is  in 
itself  a  very  poor  predictor  of  a  student's  ability  to  perform  academically. 
More  and  more,  schools  are  finding  students  graduating  from  the  public  high- 
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schools  who  still  have  not  honed  their  basic  reading  and  math  skills.  Fur- 
ther, statistics  show  that  an  increasing  percentage  of  students  are  not  fin- 
ishing their  highschool  education.   Each  year,  more  than  one  million  young- 
sters drop  out  of  highschool.    In  the  New  York  State  alone,  only  48 
percent  complete  highschool.    Nationwide,  about  26  percent  of  all  adults  did 
not  graduate  from  highschool.    To  tell  the  neediest  of  the  needy  that  they 
will  never  be  afforded  another  chance  to  continue  their  education  seems  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  American  democracy  and  the  legislative  priorities 
established  by  the  Congress. 


RAISING  ADMISSIONS  STANDARDS  WOULD  LIMIT  OPPCKTUNm  FOR  ALMOST 
A  MILLION  STUDENTS  WHO  COULD  OTHERWISE  LEARN  A  SKILL 

Not  all  jobs  require  a  highschool  degree,  but  by  far  the  majority  do 
:nsj.-.tre  a  saleable  -iciH.    We,  as  a  sector  of  post-secondary  education,  are 
:         x#  give  these  under-skilled  the  skills  they  need  for  productive  jobs. 
■«c  racognize  that  there  is  an  "American  dream"  other  than  that  of  students 
atom  the  ghetto  going  on  to  graduate  with  a  PhD  from  Harvard.   Whi1,  .  this  whiz 
kid  scenario  will  occur,  a  more  realistic  goal  is  for  the  underprivileged 
student  to  srove  from  a  life  of  welfare  to  one  of  financial  independence  and 
dignity.    The  definition  of  success  as  "not  how  far  you  have  gotten,  but  how 
far  you  had  to  go  to  get  there,"  is  nowhere  more  applicable  than  in  the 
efforts  of  private  career  schools  and  colleges. 

AICS  is  appalled  by  the  recent  studies  which  have  shown  that  the  number 
of  minority  students  going  into  postseconcu*y  education  is  declining,  perhaps 
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as  much  as  15  percent  from  what  it  was  in  the  late  1970  s.    It  recognizes  the 
group  with  which  it  deals  is  risky,  but  we  object  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
solution  is  changing  our  admissions  standards.    If  AICS  changes  its  admissions 
standards,  many  of  these  students  wil  1  not  be  given  an  opportunity  and  this  is 
counter  to  the  ccmnitment  it  has  made  to  help  these  students.   These  students 
are  a  high-risk  group  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  wil  1  complete  at  a 
lower  rate  than  those  students  who  have  ccme  from  both  financially  and  aca- 
demically supportive  environments.   But  every  non-highs chool  student  who  has  a 
positive  experience,  gets  a  job,  gets  off  welfare,  and  starts  paying  taxes, 
starts  a  whole  new  generation  of  families  paying  taxes  and  becomes  part  of  the 
traditional  American  mainstream. 

The  GftO  study  shows  that  the  completion  rate  of  these  students  is 
approximately  14  per  cent  lower  than  that  for  students  who  have  a  high-school 
degree  or  diploma.    Even  if  one  accepts  the  statistics,  and  we  shall  show 
subsequently  our  concerns  about  the  calculation  of  these  statistics,  we  feel 
that  that  is  a  realistic  risk  for  Congress  to  take  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  for  thes^  students.    It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  GAO  has  not 
netted  out  from  its  calculations  the  revenue  which  the  Federal  government 
receives  from  the  taxes  paid  on  income  that  graduates  pay  as  we  1 1  as  the 
dollars  the  government  is  spared  from  spending  for  welfare  benefits  for  such 
students  who  have  broken  this  cycle. 
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CROPPING  OUT  DOES  NOT  MAN  THftT  THE  AND  SOCIETY  HAVE  NOT  BQEFITED 

Another  objection  to  the  heavy  dependence  on  drop-out  rate  figures  is 
that  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  many  positive  terminations  which  occur 
'  among  students  seeking  job  skill  training.   The  GAO  assumed  that  all  of 
the  funds  spent  on  students  who  did  not  complete  their  training  were  totally 
wasted.   Non-completion  from  the  training  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
student  did  not  benefit  from  the  training  nor  does  it  mean  that  the  government 
has  *Vasted"  funds  on  such  students.    For  example,  in  a  city  which  has  a  very 
low  unemployment  rate,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a  student  will  be  able  to 
obtain  a  job  several  months  before  graduation.    Whereas  a  student  may  have 
initially  intended  to  receive  an  executive  secretary  degree  with  a  legal 
speciality,  he/she  may  decide  to  terminate  training  after  obtaining  sufficient 
secretarial  skills.   This  student,  and  society,  has  nevertheless  benefited 
from  the  students  educational  experience. 

PRIVKTE  CARES*  SCHOOLS  *  OCWLETION  RA3E  IS  HIGHER  1HAN  ITS  PUBLIC  COUNTERPART 

Wiile  completion  rates  among  this  high  risk  group  may  be  lower  than 
desired,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  private  career  schools  "success*1  rate  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  publics  in  occupational  programs.    We  have  entered 
into  testimony  the  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics  for  1982  which  shows  that 
the  completion  rate  at  private  schools  was  61.4  percent  versus  37.6  percent 
in  occupational  curriculums  at  public  schools.   We  point  this  out  not  to 
criticize  our  friends  in  the  publ  ic  sector,  but  instead  to  question  further 
the  use  of  completion  rates  as  an  indicator  of  "success,"  in  and  of  itself. 
Standing  alone,  however,  we  feel  that  this  clearly  indicates  that  the  sector 
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is  committed  to  working  with  these  students  and  has  developed  effective 
techniques  to  try  to  overcome  son©  of  their  complex  emotional  and  financial 
problems • 


We  also  question  the  drop-out  rates  which  were  calculated.    Our  skepti- 
cism in  the  numbers  was  triggered  by  the  fact  that  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  as  well  as  the  accrediting  carmissions,  through  their 
annual  reports,  find  far  lower  drop-out  rates.   Although  we  received  many 
different  explanations  of  how  GAD  calculated  the  withdrawal  rate,  it  is  clear 
from  our  research  that  quite  a  different  formula  was  applied  than  is  used  by 
the  Department  of  Education.   When  Ms.  Diamond  calculated  the  drop  rate  for  an 
institution  cited  in  the  GAO  audit  as  having  a  57  percent  drop  rate,  she  found 
that  the  correct  figure  using  Department  of  Education  standards  is  only  36 
percent.    GAO  s  formula  overstated  the  figure  by  over  59  percent,  because  it 
looked  at  a  full  twelve  months  of  student  terminations,  rather  than  the  eight 
months  that  is  specified  in  the  regulations. 

We  feel  that  the  GAO  should  have  utilized  the  drop-out  formula  that  is 
used  in  the  General  Administrative  Standards  Regulations  so  that  a  comparison 
could  be  made  of  these  schools"  drop-out  rates  with  those  considered  accept- 
able by  the  Department. 


GAO'S  2XCP  RATES  ARE  CVEfSTATED 
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THE  GAD  RETORT  AIXBGES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  WHO]  ARE  NOT 


We  object  to  the  GAO  s  findings  on  both  technical  and  philosophical 
grounds.   With  respect  to  the  technical  issues,  we  feel  that  GAO  has  mistakenly 
felt  that  schools  are  required  to  use  an  exam  in  order  to  demonstrate  ability 
to  benefit.    On  page  seven  of  their  report,  the  auditors  state  that  the 
admissions  criteria  must  use  a  "test  or  other  verifiable  basis."  The 
Department  does  not,  in  fact,  specify  how  a  school  may  determine  a  students 
ability-to-benefit.    The  General  Administrative  Standards  Regulations  allows 
interviews  or  other  subjective  criteria.   When  these  Regulations  were  initial- 
ly proposed,  schools  were  to  have  been  restricted  to  certain  types  of  the 
ability  to  benefit  measures.    For  example,  it  was  stated  that  the  interview 
had  to  be  conducted  by  someone  not  affiliated  with  the  school.  However, 
student-by-student  documentation  of  the  ability  to  benefit  was  dropped  in  the 
final  regulation  issued  on  December  30,  1980,  as  was  the  specification  of 
al  lowable  means  of  measurement. 


A  MAJOR  SUIT  IN  QC&SIS  ON  SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS  HAS  CHANGED  IKE  DBGREE  OF 
OQMPLIANCX  IN  THIS  AREA  FROM  THE  1980-81  YEAR 

A  major  shift  in  policy  and  emphasis  in  the  area  of  satistfactory  pro- 
gress has  substantially  improved  the  compliance  of  all  institutions  in  the 


FOUND  IN  REGULATIONS 


II.    SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS 
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satisfactory  progress  area.   We  concur  that  there  were  probably  a  number  of 
institutions  which  had  not  ful  ly  developed  satisfactory  progress  policies 
during  the  period  being  audited.    In  fact,  in  the  GAO  report  entitled 
"Students  Receiving  Federal  Aid  Are  Not  Making  Satisfactory  Academic  Progress: 
Tougher  Standards  are  Needed"  a  similar  problem  was  noted  with  respect  to  the 
entire  higher  education  community.    We  know  from  reviewing  the  auditors' 
workpapers,  however,  that  improvement  in  this  area  was  evident  during  the 
1981-82  year,  and  has  no  doubt  continued  in  a  positive  direction  since  then. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  factors  leading  to  increased  current  compliance 
in  this  area  was  the  publication  of  expanded  regulations  on  satisfactory 
progress  in  October  1983.    These  regulations  specified  the  required  components 
of  an  institutional  policy  and  were  most  helpful  to  schools  in  assuring  that 
their  policies  were  comprehensive  and  within  the  spirit  of  the  law  and 
regulations. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  these  regulations,  two  of  the  three  accrediting 
commissions  have  now  issued  minimum  satisfactory  progress  standards  for  their 
institutions  to  follow.   The  third,  the  National  Accrediting  Commission  of 
Cosmetology  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  in  the  process  of  developing  such  procedures. 
Therefore,      think  that  the  finding  of  non-compliance  with  respect  to  satis- 
factory progress  is  now  largely  f.  historical  artifact,  and  not  a  current 
policy  or  enforcement  concern. 
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IK  OO  DID  NOT  ALWVY9  FCCUOW  CEPAKMNT  OP  EDUCATION  RBQUTATICKS  WD) 


AUDITING  SATISFACTCKY  PROGRESS 


Despite  our  acknowledgement  of  t*e  fact  that  satisfactory  progress  was 


probably  an  area  of  concern  among  private  career  schools  during  the  period,  we 
question  certain  of  the  statements  made  in  the  GAO  report.    GAO  failed  to 
differentiate  between  funds  received  prior  to  a  student  ceasing  to  make  satis- 
factory progress  versus  those  received  after  a  student  had  failed  to  make 
satisfactory  progress.    It  is  unclear  whether  GAO  reported  only  the  funds 
received  by  students  after  they  ceased  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  In 
stating  the  potential  Federal  dollar  liability,  funds  that  the  student 
received  before  failing  to  make  satisfactory  progress  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  GNO  calculation  of  wasted  or  misused  funds. 

fCMJBMC  PROGRESS  STOOARD6  VffCCH  ALLOWED  A  ICWR  GflAEEPOO/T  AVERAGE 
AT  THE  EARLIER  STASS  OP  THE  STUCENT'S  ACADEMIC  PROGRAM  ARE  CONSISTENT 
WITH  NORMAL  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PRACTICES 

The  GPO  questioned  whether  a  student  is  ma)u.ng  satisfactory  academic 
progress  if  the  standard  is  lower  than  that  required  for  graduation.    It  is 
frequently  the  case  that  academic  institutions  allow  a  student  a  lower  grade- 
point  average  during  the  course  than  that  which  is  required  for  graduation. 
As  long  as  it  is  mathematical  ly  possible  to  obtain  that  average  by  graduation, 
such  should  not  be  considered  inproper.   It  is  impossible  to  predict  in 
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advance  whether  a  particular  student  will  not  eventually  attain  the  G.P.A. 
level  required  for  graduation-    Lower  grade  averages  earlier  in  the  academic 
program  recognize  the  often  difficult  adjustments  to  a  new  learning  environ- 
ment, particularly  for  students  from  lower  socioeconomic  backgrounds. 

PRIVATE  CftREH*  SCHOOL  PLACE  BCCTSIS  ON  MTOUftNCE,  HOHBVH*  ftHBUNCE 
IS  NOT  A  REQUIRED  GOVONafT  CP  SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS 

The  GAD  found  that  written  attendance  policies  were  "liberal  at  133 
institutions."    However,  the  GAD  did  not  indicate  that  at  most  public  and 
private  non-profit  institutions,  there  is  no  written  attendance  policy  at  all. 
V4iile  we  do  not  condone  non-attendance  during  training  sessions,  we  do  believe 
that  the  failure  to  attend  training  sessions  will  ultimately  result  in  low 
CPJVs  and  inadequate  progress  toward  the  degree  or  diploma.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  built-in  mechanism  for  terminating  those  students  who  miss  exces- 
sive classes. 

We  believe  that  private  career  schools  and  colleges  should  have  the  same 
option  with  respect  to  including  or  not  including  attendance  as  a  component  of 
their  satisfactory  progress  policy  as  do  their  non-profit  counterparts.  Sup- 
port for  this  can  be  found  in  the  September  17,  1979  Federal  Register  which 
removed  a  section  of  the  regulations  solely  because  that  section  implied  that 
vocational  schools  were  required  to  take  attendance. 
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GCNIWX  AGABBT  EXPENDITURES  PCR  ABSENCES  IS  FOOD  IN  THE  RBMLftnONS  FCR 


It  should  be  further  enphasized  that  excessive  absences  usually  do  not 
result  in  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  government-    At  many  clock  hour 
institutions,  students  are  permitted  to  be  paid  again  only  after  they  have 
completed  the  hours  for  which  they  were  paid.   This  is  true  at  institutions 
which  have  a  fixed  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation.    In  those  cases, 
even  though  it  takes  longer  before  a  student  gets  a  subsequent  disbursement, 
the  Federal  government  does  not  pay  again  until  the  student  has  completed  a 
certain  minimum  amount  of  work.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  a 
similar  concept  of  a  defined  completion  quantity  before  a  new  payment  was 
proposed  for  credit  hour  institutions,  they  appropriately  objected.    At  such 
schools,  students  may  enroll  for  twelve  credit  hours,  drop  to  no  credit  hours, 
and  re-enroll  for  the  same  courses  the  next  semester  and  receive  additional 
financial  aid.   This  would  not  be  the  case  in  clock  hour  schools  of  the  type 
we  have  just  discussed,  in  that  the  student  would  have  had  to  physically 
-complete  the  hours  before  being  paid  again. 


TOE  ERROR  RASE  IEBWIFIH)  BY  THE  GflO  IN  AHARD  CALCULATION  AT  PRIVATE  CAREER 
SCHOOLS  DOES  NOT  EXCEED  THAT  FOUND  AT  OTHER  SCBXLS  AS  IEENTIFIED  BY  THE 

quality  control  study  produced  fcr  the  eepakmnt  of  hxjcktion 

The  Quality  Control  Study  conducted  for  the  Department  of  Education  by 
Advanced  Technology  showed  that  more  than  42  per  cent  of  all  program  partici- 


CLOCK  BOOR  SCHOOLS 


III.  AWARD  MISCALCULATION 
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pants  received  incorrect  awards  :  \3  to  institutional  errors  during  the  1980-81 
period.    This  is  in  contrast  to  the  GAO  study  being  discussed  which  estimates 
that  37  per  cent  of  private  career  schools  had  calculated  awards 
incorrectly.   We,  of  course,  dispute,  in  the  following  subsection,  many  of  the 
citations  of  award  miscalculation,    Wiile  we  do  not  countenance  the  errors 
made,  we  feel  that  it  is  significant  in  that  it  points  out  that  this  is  not  a 
proprietary  school  problem,  but  rather  a  problem  in  the  Pell  Grant  program 
nationwide. 

MANY  CITATIONS  PER  AWARD  CALCULATION  REPRESENT  LACK  CP  FAMILIARITY  WITH 
REGULATIONS  CR  INAPPROPRIATE  APPLICATION  CP  THESE  REGULATIONS 

We  have  also  questioned  the  technical  accuracy  of  the  findings  made. 
For  example,  we  have  found: 

o      a  case  in  which  the  auditor  said  an  entire  program  was  ineligible 
when  only  100  hours  of  it  were  not  eligible  for  payment. 

o      an  example  where  the  auditor  stated  that  35  percent  of  the  students 
had  been  underawarded,  when  two-thirds  of  this  error  was  due  to  a 
differing  interpretation  of  whether  a  registration  fee  could  be 
considered  in  the  cost  of  attendance  calculation. 

o      a  case  where  a  large  award  "error"  was  due  to  the  auditor  s  mis- 
copying  a  student's  Student  Aid  Index. 
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o      a  case  where  the  auditor  maintained  that  it  was  against  regulations 
to  have  two  tuition  rates  even  though  one  student  had  signed  the 
enrollment  contract  before  a  tuition  increase  was  announced. 

o      a  case  where  the  auditor  was  not  conversant  with  transfer  student 
regulations  and  thus  mistakenly  felt  an  error  had  been  made. 

o      a  case  in  which  the  GAD  disputed  a  school  s  cost  of  attendance  since 
the  GAO  was  unaware  that  schools  that  have  redefined  their  academic 
year  must  adjust  their  Pell  Grant  cost  allowance. 

o      several  cases  in  which  a  single  error  was  repeated  in  several  places 
of  the  report,  thereby  giving  the  inpression  that  the  frequency  of 
errors  was  greater  than  it  is. 

While  time  does  not  permit  us  in  this  testimony  to  examine  each  of  the 
assertions  and  similarly  to  show  the  fallaciousness  of  the  citations,  we  have 
provided  a  detailed  review  of  a  sampling  of  the  GftO  files.   This  analysis  was 
conducted  by  an  independent  consultant  with  fifteen  years  experience  in  the 
field.    This  is  not  to  demean  the  quality  of  the  work  performed  by  GAO.    It  is 
only  to  recognize  that  these  programs  are  extremely  complex,  and  require  con- 
siderable time  to  learn  the  nuances.    For  this  reason,  we  were  disappointed 
that  exit  interviews  with  the  institutions  did  not  share  the  findings  so  that 
clarifications  could  be  afforded. 
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IV.  MISREPRESENmTION 


PKMUEmRY  SCHOCLS  FOLLOW  SBVMVWD  RBCRUTOeW  MO  PIACQe/T  PRACTICES 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  skspticism  about  the  motives  of 
profit-making  institutions.    We  fail  to  understand  how  corporate  structure 
makes  practices  which  are  perfectly  legitimate  in  the  non-profit  sector  sus- 
pect among  schools  who  are  instead  tax-paying  corporations.    For  example ,  the 
Matrix  of  Pell  Grant  Programmatic  Problems  designed  by  the  GAD  specifics  as  a 
questionnabl  e  recruiting  practice  "the  use  of  scholarships  or  tuition  waivers 
to  attract  students."     The  use  of  the  telephone  was  similarly  considered  as 
questionnabl e  even  though  many  universities  are  successfully  using  similar 
techniques. 

The  GAD  was  also  very  concerned  about  misrepresentation  with  respect  to 
job  placement  rates.   We  were  most  disturbed  to  see  the  very  subjective 
measures  by  which  they  decided  whether  misrepresentation  occurred  in  this 
area.    For  example,  although  the  Veteran  s  Administration  system  subtracts 
from  both  the  placements  and  the  total  graduates  those  who  are  unavailable  for 
placement,  the  GAO  apparently  felt  that  this  was  inappropriate  and  cited 
schools  for  using  this  system  which  is  approved  by  another  government  agency. 
In  essence,  the  GAO  iiiplies  that  it  would  prefer  a  placement  rate  which  in- 
cluded all  admitted  students,  whether  they  graduated  or  not. 

Accrediting  commissions  are  as  concerned  as  the  government  over  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  its  members.    Each  of  the  accrediting  commissions 
has  strict  standards  with  respect  to  questionable  recruiting  practices. 
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Catalogs  and  promotional  material  must  be  submitted  to  the  accrediting  body 
both  during  initial  accreditation  and  re-accreditation.    If  an  institution  is 
found  to  be  misrepresenting,  this  is  sufficient  grounds  for  disaccreditation. 
The  content  of  school  catalogs  is  measured  against  the  reality  of  the  insti- 
tution during  the  site  visit.    Monitoring  of  advertisements  is  carried  out  on 
an  on-going  basis  with  information  routinely  being  supplied  by  former  stu- 
dents, other  schools,  employees  and  the  general  public.    Further,  competition 
in  the  marketplace  forces  schools  to  carefully  monitor  the  recruiting  prac- 
tices of  other  schools  seeking  the  same  students.   VSien  an  investigation  of 
any  such  allegation  is  made,  the  institution  is  either  cleared  or  brought 
before  the  accrediting  body. 

Our  objection,  therefore,  is  based  upon  the  value  judgments  with  which 
the  auditors  approached  the  topic  and  their  indictment  of  the  school  in  each 
case  rather  than  undertaking  an  investigation  of  the  allegations.  For 
example,  when  a  placement  director  stated  that  jobs  were  hard  to  get  in  the 
area,  it  was  automatically  considered  that  the  school's  statement  that  the 
area  ranked  high  among  states  as  an  apparel  producer  was  'misleading"  adver- 
tising. The  workpapers  show  no  attempt  to  review  the  placement  records  which 
would  have  shown  that  a  large  percentage  did,  in  tact,  get  jobs  in  the  area. 
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PROPRIETARY  SCHOOLS  HWE  MCRE  CHECKS  AM)  BAIANCKS  AND  ARE  MONITORED  MCRE 
FRBQOBfUJr  THAN  THEIR  PUBLIC  SGXXL  CEUNIEHPAKIS 

me  GAO's  final  concern  was  with  respect  to  the  monitoring  of  institu- 
tions.  Waile  schools  can  always  benefit  from  increased  feedback,  we  feel  we 
must  point  out  that  private  career  schools  generally  have  more  checks  and 
balances  on  their  overall  operation  than  do  other  institutions.    For  example, 
most  of  the  schools  receive  routine  visits  from  their  state  licensing  boards, 
from  the  Veteran's  Administration,  and  from  the  accrediting  commission. 

Having  become  familiar  with  the  administration  of  Title  IV,  I  am  con- 
tinually struck  by  the  complexity  and  large  body  of  policy  decisions,  memos 
and  regulations.    I  have  come  to  the  opinion  that  there  will  always  be  a  large 
opportunity  for  human  error  that  cannot  be  regulated,  legislated  or  monitored 
away.    Further,  I  feel  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  biennial  audits  will 
become  accurate  measure  of  compliance.    It  is  impractical  to  assume  that, 
based  upon  a  brief  manual,  and  contact  with  these  programs  for  one  week  every 
two  years,  an  auditor  will  be  more  knowledgeable  in  the  programs  than  a 
financial  aid  administrator  who  regularly  attends  training  and  who  on  a  daily 
basis  reads  new  policy  decisions  and  otherwise  keeps  abreast  of  regulatory 
changes.  While  the  audits  are  adequate  for  fiscal  integrity,  to  expect  them  to 
detect  the  program  error  on  which  GM)  auditors  themselves  were  often  in  confu- 
sion, is  too  large  a  task-   Nevertheless,  we  would  support  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  AICPA  to  upgrade  the  knowledge  of  persons  conducting  these  reviews,  as 
ultimately  we  feel  schools  would  benefit  from  more  complete  audits. 
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The  report,  suggests  that  accrediting  agencies  should  provide  assurances 
that  Federal  requirements  are  adhered  to.    Wiile  the  role  of  the  accrediting 
a<7jncy  and  ti>5  Federal  government  are  complementary,  they  should  not  be  con- 
fused as  being  identical.    Accrediting  agencies  are  independent  bodies  which 
are  recognized  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  whose  standards  and  cri- 
teria for  accreditin  '■  ust  be  in  harmony  with  Federal  regulations  governing 
such  recognition.  Wnile  zany  of  the  same  items  that  accrediting  agencies  look 
at  are  identical  to  tiicss  examined  by  the  Department,  neither  the  role  nor  the 
responsibility  of  each  entity  should  be  confused  or  interchanged. 

ACCREDITATION  PROVIDES  ADEQUATE  ASSURANCE  OF  ACADEMIC  QUALITY 

The  Department  of  Education  (ED)  requires  that  all  schools  participating 
in  Title  IV  programs  be  independently  audited  by  a  public  accounting  firm  at 
least  once  every  two  years,  that  all  such  schools  be  licensed  by  the  state  in 
which  they  operate,  and  that  they  be  approved  by  an  ED-recognized  accrediting 
body.   The  accrediting  body  is  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  by  the  Department 
of  Education  and,  if  it  meets  the  ED  standards,  it  is  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's recognized  list  of  accrediting  bodies. 

Voluntary  accreditation  of  institutions  of  postsecondary  education  in  the 
United  States  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  concept  of  self-regulation.  Voluntary 
accreditation  promotes  quality  without  inhibiting  innovation;  the  high  propor- 
tion of  Americans  benefitting  from  higher  education  testifies  to  the  avail- 
ability of  high  quality  education  in  the  United  States.    It  is  a  concept  that 
we  as  professionals  in  a  given  field,  in  this  instance  education,  can  and  will 
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conduct  ourselv.es  in  our  enterprise  in  a  manner  that  beneficial  ly  serves  the 
cannon  good,  and  will  do  so  without  extensive  goverrmental  control. 

Since  1956,  the  Accrediting  Oonmission  of  the  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Schools  continuously  has  been  listed  by  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the  Federal  government  as  an  accrediting  body  upon  which  to  rely  in  deter- 
mining "the  quality  of  training  being  offered"  at  accredited  institutions.  In 
meeting  this  public  responsibility  and  in  order  to  maintain  its  governmental 
recognition  of  appropriateness,  the  Accrediting  Commission  has  developed  and 
periodically  revises  a  body  of  general  policies,  procedures,  and  guidelines 
for  institutions  to  follow.    These  "criteria"  have  been  developed  and  revised 
over  time  with  the  help  and  advice  of  the  institutions.   Collectively,  they 
represent  a  statement  by  the  institutions  tliemselves  of  what  they  are  doing  or 
should  be  doing  in  order  to  be  effective.   The  Accrediting  Commission  of  AICS 
(one  of  13  institutional  accrediting  bodies  recognized  by  the  Council  on 
Fostseoondary  Accreditation  (CCPA)),  thereby  becomes  a  facilitator  of  institu- 
tional effectiveness  through  the  administration  of  the  criteria. 

The  responsibility  of  the  AICS  Accrediting  Commission  with  regard  to 
Federal  programs  involves  two  main  objectives  —  public  trust  of  the  Federal 
dollar  and  consumer  protection  for  the  student.    In  addition  to  reviewing 
the  quality  of  academic  programs,  the  accrediting  body  regularly  monitors 
adnissions,  recruitment,  standards  of  satisfactory  progress,  refund  policies, 
and  counseling  and  guidance  activities.   The  GAO  report  being  discussed  today 
notes  that  there  are  limits  on  the  appropriateness  and  capability  of  accredit- 
ing bodies  to  monitor,  in  detail,  the  use  of  federal  student  assistance.  In 
essence,  the  AICS  Accrediting  Commission,  like  other  accrediting  bodies. 
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expects  all  institutions  involved  in  student  aid  programs  to  be  knowledgeable 
of  and  in  compliance  with  appropriate  laws  and  regulations.    Auditing  the 
detailed  transactions  of  student  aid  administration  is  a  function  which  is 
appropriately  left  to  independent  CPAs,  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
other  government  review  officials. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  accreditation  provides  assurances  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  between  periodic  evaluations  and  is  not  able  to 
continuously  monitor  all  school  activities,  especially  compliance  with  Federal 
laws  and  regulations.   However,  procedures  are  available  to  the  accrediting 
body  to  review  annual  statements  submitted  by  the  institution,  monitor  pro- 
blems on  an  exception  basis,  and  investigate  and  resolve  complaints  by  stu- 
dents or  third  parties. 

AUHCT  H>  DOES  HAVE  LIMITED  RESOURCES  FOR  PKX51AM  REVIEWS,  PROPRIETARY 

nerrruircNS  paotiopaxing  in  toe  student  aid  rosuue  are  reviewed  at  a 

HIGHER  RATE  THAN  NON-PROFIT  INSTITUTIONS 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  ccnment  on  the  availability  of  ED  staff  to 
monitor  adequately  administration  of  student  funds.  However,  it  is  important 
to  note  that,  as  cited  in  the  GAO  report,  ED  p^--fD  review  activity  was  at  a 
higher  level  for  proprietary  schools  than  for  ■  Aer  schools.  Specifical- 
ly, 16  percent  of  all  proprietary  schools  participating  in  Title  IV  programs 
were  reviewed  during  1981  and  1982.  This  compares  with  a  6.5  percent  review 
of  other  types  of  institutions. 
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THE  ACCREOITTJC  BODIES  HAVE  EBCOTUr  MACE  CRITERIA  CHANGES  AFFECTING  ISStK 
DISCUSSED  IN  THE  GAO  REPORT 

In  an  effort  to  carry  out  effectively  its  role  to  protect  the  student  and 
assure  the  proper  use  of  public  funds,  the  AICS  Accrediting  Commission,  as 
wel  1  as  the  accrediting  bodies  of  NATTS  and  NACAS,  have  taken  many  steps 
recently.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  actions  taken  in  the  past  year  by  the 
AICS  Accrediting  Contnission  which  were  the  result  of  work  by  an  "Issues  and 
Concerns"  committee  established  by  AICS  in  August  1983. 

o  The  Contnission  has  modified  the  criteria  by  which  the  institution  is 
judged,  thus  affecting  changes  in  (a)  recruiting;  (b)  admissions, 
particularly  regarding  ability-to-benefit  students;  (c)  standards  of 
academic  progress  for  students  receiving  Federal  student  financial 
assistance;  (d)  outcomes  of  the  educational  experience  of  the  student; 
(e)  management  of  the  institution;  and  (f )  educational  quality. 

o  The  Commission  has  also  made  changes  in  the  evaluation  process, 

including  (a)  longer  evaluation  visits;  (b)  better  organization  of  the 
evaluation  team;  (c)  more  detailed  instructions  to  the  team  regarding 
what  is  expected  of  them;  (d)  better  trained  evaluators;  (e)  more 
attention  to  evaluation  of  the  educational  program;  and  (f)  branches 
being  treated  the  same  as  free-standing  .institutions. 

We  believe  that  the  accrediting  bodies  which  accredit  private  career 
schools  and  colleges  have  stringent  accrediting  standards  regarding  admission, 
tuition  refund  policy,  attendance,  satisfactory  progress,  recruitment,  and 
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general  consumer  protection.   We  take  our  role  seriously  and  expect  our  member 
institutions  to  do  the  same. 

AflCREDITDG  ASSOCIATIONS  ATX)  THE  DEPARTMENT  CP  EDOCAT1CN  DO  DIFFER  OVER  THEIR 
HUES  AM)  RESPCNSBILITIES  CN  9C*E  ISSUES 

The  GftO  report  contends  that  there  is  a  disagreement  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  accrediting  associations  over  the  extent  of  monitor- 
ing which  should  be  conducted  by  accrediting  bodies.    The  Department  requires 
that  associations  demonstrate  the  "capacity  and  willingness  to  foster  ethical 
practices  among  the  institutions  it  accredits,  including  equitable  student 
refunds  and  non-discriininatory  practices  in  adnission  and  employment."  AICS 
concurs  that  this  is  a  proper  role  of  the  accrediting  body  and  that,  in  spite 
of  what  is  said  in  the  report,  monitoring  is  conducted  continuously  of  all 
school  activities  to  the  extent  possible.  Cn  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  way 
that  an  accrediting  body,  the  Department  of  Education  or  for  that  matter  any 
other  Federal  agency,  can  review  the  day-to-day  practices  of  member  institu- 
tions.  Nor  can  accrediting  bodies  fully  monitor  compliance  with  Federal 
regulations. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  issues  about  which  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  accrediting  body  are  in  disagreement.    The  Department  cur- 
rently has  a  moratorium  on  the  approving  for  eligibility  the  conversion  of 
academic  time  periods  at  institutions  from  clock  to  credit  hour.    We  question 
the  regulatory  and  legal  bases  for  this.   Also,  and  more  importantly,  is  the 
current  practice  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  require  its  approval  of  all 
new  or  revised  programs  at  already  accredited  institutions.   The  Department 
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also  has  specifically  detailed  a  method  for  calculating  clock  hours  which 
limits  the  flexibility  of  the  accredited  institutions  to  meet  the  needs  of 
thsir  specific  students.    Notwithstanding  these  disagreements,  we  are  optimis- 
tic that  the  proper  role  of  the  federal  government  and  the  accrediting  bodies 
can  be  resolved.   On  the  side  of  cooperation,  AICS  now  has  in  place  a  proce- 
dure by  which  it  exchanges  information  with  the  Department's  Division  of 
Certification  and  Program  Review  about  any  pending  actions  against  AICS  insti- 
tutions . 

In  conclusion,  there  are,  and  should  be,  limitations  on  the  role  and 
responsibilities  of  both  the  federal  government  and  the  accrediting  bodies. 
The  accrediting  bodies  should  not  be  held  accountable  for  all  the  details  of 
an  institution  s  administration  of  student  financial  aid  or  other  Federal  and 
state  aid.   Likewise,  the  Federal  government  should  not  intrude  into  issues 
involving  the  evaluation  of  acadendc  quality  and  the  establishment  of  academic 
programs.    It  is  very  important  that  both  parties  clearly  delineate  their 
roles.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  AICS  has  sent  to  you,  Chairman  Ford  and  Mr. 
Coleman,  a  legislative  recommendation  which  would  clearly  state  that: 

"In  determining  eligibility  for  any  institution  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  should  not  require  subsequent 
approval  of  additional  programs  of  study,  measurements  of 
academic  credit,  judgment  of  academic  quality,  or  any  other 
consideration  or  action  taken  under  a  recognized  accrediting 
body's  scope  of  recognition." 
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This  new  section  would  clarify  the  role  of  accrediting  bodies  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  education  or 
training  offered.    It  is  our  hope,  and  expectation,  that  state  licensure, 
voluntary  peer  evaluation  through  accreditation,  and  Federal  monitoring  of 
funds  administration  will  lead  to  a  better  product  for  the  ultimate  consumer— 
the  student. 


In  summary,  we  feel  that  the  use  of  the  GAO  report  for  other  policy 
determinations  is  questionnable.    The  small  sample  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
report  appears  questionnable  in  view  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  proprietary 
sector,  and  makes  general  estimates  and  conclusions  somewhat  askew.   We  have 
attached  to  ;*s.  Diamond's  report  an  analysis  of  the  statistical  weaknesses  of  the 
GAD  report  which  was  provided  by  Applied  Systems  Institute.    Further,  the 
examination  of  this  sector  without  the  benefit  of  comparison  to  other  sectors 
on  such  dimensions  as  completion  rate  and  satisfactory  progress  weakens  the 
validity  of  the  study  and  merely  stigmatizes  our  schools  for  problems  which 
are  facing  all  of  higher  education.    Finally,  the  use  of  auditors  who  are  not 
fully  knowledgeable  in  the  Pell  Grant  regulations  and  who  imposed  their  own 
value  judgments  when  determining  misrepresentation  appears  to  have  seriously 
biased  the  report. 

We  hope  the  Committee  will  take  the  necessary  time  to  read  our  attached 
response  to  the  GAO  report  so  as  to  put  the  findings  contained  therein  in 
perspective. 
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Table  149.— Enrollment,  mem  charges,  mean  number  of  hours  r*"»uircd  1c  complete  program,  and  percent 
completions  h  .ncollegisle  noncorrespondence  poslsec  .ary  schools  oflering  occupational  pro- 
grams, by  control  of  school,  for  selected  program  oflerings:  United  States,1  1979-80 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  &  SCHOOLS 


The  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  &  Schools  (AICS)  was 
founded  in  1912  and  nov  has  a  membership  of  636  diverse  business  schools 
and  colleges  and  another  337  branch  campuses.    Its  institutions  range  from 
business  or  specialized  schools  offering  training  of  up  to  one  ysar  in 
length  to  junior  and  senior  colleges  offering  recognized  associate  and 
baccalaureate  degrees. 

Approximately  595,000  students  are  enrolled  in  these  institutions, 
representing  a  broad  range  of  income  and  racial  backgrounds.  Approximately 
90Z  of  the  AlCS-accredited  inatitutions  are  tazpaying  business  corporations 
all  of  the  institutions  are  non-public.    In  common  with  all  non-public 
institutions,  they  are  either  entirely  or  primarily  tuition-dependent  for 
operating  revenues. 

AICS  member  institutions  are  accredited  by  the  Accrediting 
Commission  of  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools.  Since 
1953,  the  Accrediting  Commission  of  AICS  (formerly  knovr.  as  the  Accrediting 
Commission  for  Business  Schools)  hM  engaged  in  the  evaluation  and 
accreditation  of  independent  colleges  and  schools.    In  1956,  the 
Accrediting  Commission  was  officially  designated  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  as  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency.  Such 
recognition  has  been  renewed  since  that  tive  and  nov  eztends  through  1985. 
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REvxa*  gp  oo  fucdgs  in  report  mthhd 


"MANY  PROPRIETARY  SCHOOLS  DO  NOT  COMPLY  VTIH  DEPARMNT  CP  HXCATICN'S 


The  GAO  considered  an  institution  to  be  out-of-compliance  on  the  basis  of 
a  single  error;  therefore,  s urinary  statistics  of  institutional  error 
might  result  from  an  infrequent  human  error  rather  than  from  widespread 
systemic  error  or  lack  of  program  knowledge. 

The  GAO's  workpapers  did  not  always  support  the  number  of  errors  cited  in 
the  report. 

The  GAO  made  technical  errors  which  substantially  overstated  dollar 
liability. 

The  GAO  often  repeated  the  sane  error  in  two  sections  of  the  report, 
thereby  giving  an  unrepresentative  impression  of  the  true  error  rate. 

The  GAO  sometimes  confused  normal  financial  aid  practice  with  regula- 
tions, thereby  applying  rules  which  do  not  exist. 

The  labeling  of  errors  was  frequently  inaccurate,  giving  the  impression 
of  more  serious  problems  than,  in  fact,  existed. 

Statistics  were  sometimes  misleading,  particularly  when  only  one  or  two 
"outliers"  significantly  affected  the  averages  derived. 


PELL  GIANT  PROGRAM  RHQUIRQWrS" 


SUMMARY  GP  FINDINGS 
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Drop  rates  were  vastly  overstated  due  to  the  failure  of  the  GAO  to  use 
the  definition  of  withdraw  1  rate  found  in  Department  of  Education 
regulations. 

Hie  GAO  introduced  its  own  value  judgments  and  biases  in  determining 
whether  misrepresentation  had  occurred,  apparently  without  seeJdng  the 
institution's  explanation  and  perspective. 

The  GAO  found  that  job  placement  rates  were  overstated  since  it  invoked 
calculation  formula  that  differs  from  that  approved  by  the  Veterans 
Adninistration  and  used  by  most  higher  education  institutions. 

The  GAO  confused  the  Department  of  Education's  regulations  and  Congress 
intent  cn  ability-to-benefit  by  citing  any  institution  which  used  a 
measure  ov  ability-to-benefit  other  than  a  verifiable  test. 
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PRELIMINARY  ™»LYSIS  CF  GAO  AUDIT  FILES 

On  August  20,  1984,  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  issued  a  report 
entitled  "Many  Proprietary  Schools  Do  Not  Ocmply  With  Department  of  Educa- 
tions *s  Pell  Grant  Program  Requirements."  On  the  basis  of  a  review  of  thirty- 
five  schools,  practices  and  compliance  at  1,165  proprietary  schools  was  in- 
ferred. 

Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  problems  alleged  in  the  report,  I 
was  asked  to  review  the  raw  data  of  student  and  institutional  files  upon  which 
the  student  was  based.    To  do  so,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was  invoked 
and  I  travelled  to  Detroit  to  examine  certain  of  the  audit  workpapers.     As  a 
preface  to  my  report,  I  must  state  that  I  had  only  two  days  to  review  the 
files,  and  in  many  cases  had  only  a  portion  of  a  student  file  available. 
Da  cause  of  time  constraints,  I  concentrated  on  examining  the  examples  cited  in 
the  report  rather  than  attempting  to  work  back  to  the  summary  statistics  of 
error  rate.    However,  I  feel  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  similar  re- 
duction in  error  rate  could  be  extrapolated  to  the  entire  study,  thereby 
reducing  the  total  error/cost  figures  to  the  government  to  a  much  lower  fig- 
ure.  A  further  limitation  to  my  review  was  the  inability  to  obtain  the  audit 
plan  used  to  guide  the  audit-    It  was  the  opinion  of  the  GAO  that  this  con- 
tained privileged  information  since  it  contained  the  deliberative  process  used 
in  formulating  the  study.    I  was  also  refused  copies  of  the  Regional  Audit 
ammaries,  although  I  was  permitted  to  view  these  briefly. 

Based  on  this  analysis,  I  must  dispute  many  of  the  items  considered  to  be 
in  error  by  the  GAO.    In  fact,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  mistakes  of  analysis  and  judgment  by  the  GAO  makes  it  truly  dangerous 
to  use  their  report  or  any  of  its  findings  for  policy  determination.    It  is 
disturbing  to  think  that  very  serious  policy  changes,  such  as  a  proposal  to 
limit  funds  to  high-school  graduates  or  G.E.D.  recipi^its,  would  be  made  based 
upon  a  report  which  has  so  many  misstatements. 
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Listed  below  are  my  findings  and  some  new  questions  raised  about  the 


report. 


1.     ineligible  Students  and  Program  (pages  10  and  11) 
Review  of  Workpapers 

Three  examples  of  students  receiving  funds  for  ineligible  programs 
were  cited.    I  was  able  to  examine  two  of  these,    The  first  example  spoke 
of  an  institution  "that  admitted  Pell  Grant  recipients  into  four  certifi- 
cate courses  whicn  ranged  from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  far  short  of  the  six- 
month  requirement."   My  examination  of  these  student  folders  showed  that 
in  both  cases  the  student  enrolled  in  a  fully  eligible  nine-month  program 
and  received  the  Pell  disbursement  based  upon  attendance  in  these  pro- 
grams.  After  having  qualified  for  Pell  funds,  the  student  then  dropped 
for  two  months  in  one  case  and  for  three  months  in  the  other  case,  before 
changing  career  plans  and  entering  the  shorter  ineligible  program.  The 
auditors'  conclusion  that  the  school  awarded  funds  to  students  enrolling 
into  these  courses  appears  unfounded. 

In  the  second  example,  it  was  stated  that  a  school  enrolled  eighteen 
students  in  the  sample  in  a  700  hour  G.E.D.  training  and  office  assist- 
ance program.    It  is  further  noted  that  these  students  received  $15,821 
in  Pell  and  $19,247  in  other  Federal  funds  for  tuition. 

The  auditors  apparently  did  not  realize  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  training  was  G.E.D.-related.    The  catalog  clearly  laid  out  the  fact 
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that  only  100  of  the  hoars  were  G-EJX -related.  This  means  this  program 
is  fully  eligible,  although  the  students  in  it  should  be  compensated  for 
only  600  hours,  not  700  hours.  In  any  case,  the  auditors  overstated  the 
liability  by  700  per  cent. 

in  the  preamble  to  the  section  on  iivH-Licibie  schools,  it  is  stated 
that  133  schools  admitted  students  who  already  had  a  Baccalaurreate 
degree-    Presumably,  the  citation  is  concerned  not  with  the  adnission  of 
such  students,  but  rather  with  their  receipt  of  grant  aid.  The 
extrapolation  to  133  schools  would  imply  four  out  of  the  universe  of 
thirty-five  had  made  errors  along  this  dimension*    The  auditors'  work- 
papers, however,  indicate  only  three  schools  with  problems  of  a 
Bachelor's  degree. 

At  one  of  these  schools,  a  single  student  received  an  SB0G  despite 
having  a  Bachelors  degree.    While  recognizing  the  program  error,  I 
question  the  inclusion  of  non-Pell  findings  in  a  reporc  which  is  intended 
to  assess  the  degree  of  errors  only  in  the  Pel  1  Grant  program.  The 
second  instance  referenced  in  the  workpapers  was  a  school  for  which  the 
review  of  the  workpapers  did  not  reveal  any  cases  in  which  a  student  had 
received  grant  aid  despite  having  a  Bachelor's  degree.   The  GAO  personnel 
were  unable  to  explain  this  discrepancy.    The  final  case  was  the  institu- 
tion in  which  the  two  errors  cited  on  page  10  were  found.    These  repre- 
sent true  program  errors. 
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Implications 


In  this  first  area,  we  can  already  recognize  three  basic  weaknesses 
of  the  report. 

First  is  the  failure  to  differentiate  between  human  error  at  an 
institution  versus  lack  of  institutional  knowledge  of  program  require- 
ments leading  to  wide-spread  errors.    For  example,  in  the  cases  of  the 
two  actual  errors  with  respect  to  the  Bachelor  s  degrees,  the  students  in 
question  had  each  reported  on  their  financial  aid  appl  i cations  that  they 
had  no  prior  postsecondary  training.    In  their  education  files,  evi- 
dence of  a  Bachelors  degree  was  available.   Although  I  recognize  that 
the  institution  is  liable  for  any  information  contained  in  other  institu- 
tional files,  the  implication  of  lack  of  familiarity  with  eligibility 
requirements  is  of  a  different  level  of  severity  than  failure  to  spot  fill 
instances  of  student  reporting  inconsistencies. 

A  second  deficiency  is  that  the  GAO  classifies  an  institution  as 
being  out  of  carpi  iance  when  even  one  student  in  the  sampl  e  received 
funds  in  error.    An  "a  1  l-or-nothing"  measure  of  perfect  compliance  is 
misleading.    A  more  informative  statistic  would  be  the  percent  of  stu- 
dents nationwide  who  inappropriately  received  funds.    For  example,  if  all 
schools  in  the  nation  each  made  one  overaward  of  51  to  only  one  student 
at  their  institution,  the  GftOs  sumrary  statistic  that  100  per  cent  of 
schools  were  not  in  carpi  iance  would  be  much  ler*  informative  and  ac- 
curate than  a  statistic  which  instead  reported  frequency  of  reporting 
error  and  dol  lars  misspent. 
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The  review  of  this  area  also  illustrates  a  third  consistent  problem 
with  their  report:  the  misstatement  of  the  true  error  rate.    For  example, 
with  respect  to  the  Bachelors  degree  problem,  only  one  case  can  be  sub- 
stantiated in  the  Pell  program,  yet  four  were  cited  in  the  report-  One 
wonders  how  many  other  cases  of  summary  statistics  could  not  be  supported 
by  the  workpapers. 

A%ni  nistrati ve  Errors  in  /ward  Calculation 

Review  of  Workpapers 

The  first  narrative  statement  I  examined  was  that  "some  schools 
erred  in  determining  student's  enrollment  status,  ?J>~  werawards  occur- 
red because  more  hours  or  classes  were  included  in       .calculation  than 
the  number  for  which  the  student  was  enrol  led."   I  found  i-nat,  despite 
the  reference  to  plural  institutions,  only  a  single  school  erred  along 
this  dimension.   Specifically,  the  cost  of  attendance  was  calculated 
incorrectly  on  two  occasions  causing  an  ov  era  ward  of  $21  in  one  case  and 
$75  in  another  case.    It  is  misleading  to  consider  that  this  was  a 
mistake  in  enrol  lment  status,  since  the  students  were  in  al  1  cases 
properly  treated  as  full-tims  students.    Errors  in  determining  three- 
quarter  and  one-half  time  would  have  implied  a  liability  of  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  award.   The  error  in  calculation  of  the  cost  of 
attendance  was  far  less  significant,  since  it  involved  only  a  difference 
in  the  total  number  of  credits  for  which  the  student  was  charged. 
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The  next  claim  I  examined  (on  page  24r  bottom)  was  thatr  at  one 
school,  three  students  were  overawarded  an  average  of  $600  because  of 
varying  tuition  amounts  for  the  same  program.    These  errors  were  as 
follows: 

Student  Name  Overaward 

N.M.  $1262 
D.S.  $  524 

M.N.  $  7 

I  found  that  the  major  error  here  was  a  single  student  (N.M.)  who  had 
been  improperly  paid  for  an  ineligible  program.    The  error  was  unrelated 
to  variable  tuition  rates.    The  student  in  question  was  already  covered 
on  page  11  under  "Other  Ineligible  Students  in  Programs."   It  does  not 
appear  to  be  appropriately  re-mentioned  under  a  section  entitled  "Calcu- 
lation. " 

In  the  case  of  the  second  student,  D.S.,  the  GAO  calculated  that  the 
stusfcft.  receive  $524  more  than  was  al  lowable.    This  is  based  upon  their 
use  of  a  $900  tuition  figure  for  the  student,  rather  than  the  normal 
$2025  tuition.    The  student  was  a  CETA  student  and  CETA  had  agreed  to  pay 
$1125  for  the  student.    Although  the  school  should  have  properly  used  an 
enrollment  contract  for  the  student  of  $2025  and  merely  indicated  the 
CETA  grant  was  "other  aid,"  an  argument  could  be  made  that  the  award  does 
not  constitute  a  program  error  because  the  net  effect  was  the  same.  The 
student  was  clearly  enrolled  in  a  course  which  had  a  tuition  for  a  full- 
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time  student  of  $2025  and  this  should  have  been  the  correct  figure  to 
utilize,  just  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  student  recei'tfsri  an 
outside  scholarship. 

If  we  extract  the  $1262  error  (as  not  being  pertinent)  an£  the  £524 
error  (as  being  incorrect),  we  are  left  with  one  $7  error.  Unfortunate 
ly,  time  did  not  permit  me  to  examine  the  data  for  this  minor  error  tC 
see  if  the  auditors  were  in  error  cn  this  finding  as  well.   However,  it 
would  appear  that  the  auditors  were  in  error  here  as  wall,  since  the 
Scheduled  Award  they  derived  is  not  even  a  figure  found  on  the  Payment 
Schedule  for  the  !5c0-81  year.   The  school's  calculated  figure  of  $1712 
is  identical  to  that  it  determined  for  other  students  with  an  SAI  of 


With  respect  to  the  underawards  mentioned  in  the  same  paragraph,  I 
was  only  able  to  establish  six  underawards,  with  an  average  of  $306. 
However,  further  analysis  of  this  figure  is  necessary.    Pour  of  the  six 
(67  per  cent)  were  based  upon  the  failure  of  the  school  to  include  the 
application  (registration)  fee  in  the  cost  of  attendance.    Whether  an 
application  fee  was  an  allowable  cost  of  attendance  was  being  debated  at 
the  policy  level  at  the  time,  and  the  distinction,  if  any,  between  a 
registration  fee  and  application  fee  at  a  private  career  school  was 
unclear.    In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  1983-84  year  that  the  Department 
definitively  came  out  with  a  statement  saying  that  such  fees  could  be 
included  as  an  allowable  cost.  In  a  Question  and  Answer  issued  on  June 
27,  1933,  the  Department  stated  that  'Therefore,  we  are  changing  our 
position  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  application  fees  in  a  student's 
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cost  of  attendance.    An  application  fee  (of  the  school  that  the  student 
is  attending)  will  be  considered  to  be  part  of  the  cost  of  attendance  for 
the  academic  year  for  which  it  is  paid." 

Therefore,  it  seems  understandable  and  acceptable  that  the  school 
decided  to  take  the  conservative  route  rather  than  face  at  a  later  date 
considerable  liability  as  well  as  cumber  seme  recalculation  procedures  had 
the  Department  instead  decided  not  to  al  low  this  fee.   This  error  re- 
sulted in  the  four  students'  scheduled  awards  being  $38  less  than  would 
have  been  the  case. 

The  remaining  two  underawards  represent  the  more  significant  in 
dollar  figures,  however,  since  one  was  cited  as  $1,000  and  another  as 
$688,    My  review  found  that  both  were  miscalculated  by  the  auditors. 
5.M.  is  shown  with  a  $1,000  underaward.    This  is  because  the  auditors' 
workpapers  show  an  SAI  of  109.   In  actuality,  according  to  the  official 
documentation  »cn  file  at  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  school,  the 
student's  SAI  is  1109,  thereby  validating  the  school's  calculations. 

Another  student,  T.G.,  had  transferred  from  another  institution,  and 
so  represents  a  special  calculation  problem.    The  auditor  felt  that  the 
cost  of  attendance  should  have  been  calculated  based  upon  the  normal 
tuition  and  fees  charged  for  the  full  1500  hour  course.    It  certainly 
would  have  been  supportable  to  instead  use  the  lower  tuition  rate  used 
for  transfer  students.    This  would  have  yielded  a  Scheduled  Award  of 
$1,438,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  the  underaward  to  45  per  cent  of 
that  stated. 
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The  GAO  alitor  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  two  disbursements  of 
the  students  award  would  be  required  for  the  450  hours  to  be  completed. 
Since  the  school  used  a  definition  of  academic  year  of  1500  hours,  the 
first  payment  was  properly  far  the  entire  expected  disbursement.  The 
Department  of  Education  has  clearly  explicated  this  position  in  several 
of  its  Questions  and  Answers  and  policy  statements.    For  example,  in 
P-l.l,  GEN-84-14,  it  is  stated  that  "If  a  program  is  usually  1500  hours 
in  length,  but  a  school  accepts  500  hours  earned  at  a  previous  institu- 
tion by  a  transfer  student,  that  student  can  still  receive  a  disbursement 
for  half  the  academic  year.    Assuming  the  academic  year  is  1500  hours, 
the  first  disbursement  would  be  for  750  hours  and  the  second  disbursement 
would  be  for  the  remaining  250  hours  provided  the  student  does  not  re- 
ceive more  than  one  Scheduled  Award  for  the  academic  year." 

This  case  again  illustrates  the  repetition  of  errors,  so  as  to 
magnify  the  true  error  rate  detected.    The  separate  discussion  of  the 
calculation  of  the  scheduled  award  versus  the  disbursement  amount  makes 
it  appear  that  more  errors  had  occurred  than  were,  in  fact,  the  case. 
For  example,  the  same  school  which  is  cited  on  page  24  for  incorrect 
calculations  of  scheduled  award  is  again  cited  on  page  25  for  incorrect 
calculations  of  expected  disbursements.    Quite  obviously,  if  the  sched- 
uled award  is  incorrect,  the  expected  disbursement  will  likewise  be  in 
error. 

The  second  example  cited  on  page  25  says  that  the  school  had  no 
documentation  for  the  cost  of  attendance  calculation  for  a  sample  of 
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twenty-two  students.    I  questionned  the  auditors  as  to  what  they  felt 
constituted  adequate  cost  of  attendance  documentation,  since  the  school 
reported  having  contracts  available  on  each  of  these  students.  The 
auditors  stated  that  they  found  it  to  be  carmen  practice  to  have  in  each 
student's  file  the  calculation  of  the  Pell  Grant  cost  of  attendance,  and, 
therefore,  considered  the  ends s ion  of  this  individual  worksheet  to  be  an 
error.   Although  worksheets  nay  be  coimon  practice,  it  is  certainly  not  a 
regulatory  requirement  as  long  as  the  rationale  for  the  cost  of 
attendance  can  be  documented. 

The  auditor  s  other  concern  with  respect  to  this  school  was  that 
rr»">*unts  in  the  sane  curriculum  were  charged  different  tuition  and  fee 
races  even  though  they  had  the  same  start  date.    It  is  a  cannon  practice 
wften  a  tuition  rate  increase  goes  into  affect  to  make  it  applicable  to 
all  students  signing  a  contract  subsequent  to  that  date.   A  student  who 
had  signed  a  contract  prior  to  the  increase  may  begin  in  the  same  class 
as  a  student  who  signed  a  contract  at  a  later  date.     There  are,  in  fact, 
several  traditional  colleges  which  now  similarly  allow  students  to 
••lock-in"   a  certain  tuit^-pn  rate  if  they  apply  and  carmit  to  their 
education  early. 

At  another  institution  which  the  GftO  listed  as  having  cost  of 
attendance  and  underaward  problems,  I  examined  the  cost  of  attendance 
calculations  and  found  that  the  GAO  apparently  did  not  recognize  that  if 
the  school  redefines  its  academe  year,  the  tuition  and  fees  must  be 
prorated  to  reflect  only  the  costs  of  the  tuition  and  fees  for  the  newly- 
defined  academic  year.    Therefore,  when  the  school  redefined  its  academic 
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year  fran  1600  hours  to  900  hours,  the  cost  of  attendance  declined  since 
only  900  hours  of  tuition  could  be  included  in  the  allowable  costs.  This 
meant  that  the  cost  figures  utilized  by  the  school  were,  in  fact,  correct 


and  the  overaward  and  underawards  cited  were  erroneous. 


Implications 


Many  of  the  sane  deficiencies  in  the  structure  and  reporting  of 
findings  which  I  noted  with  respect  to  ineligible  programs  are  repeated 
in  the  section  on  Award  Miscalculations. 

Magnification  of  the  error  rate  without  substantiation  in  the  work- 
papers is  exemplified  when  the  auditors  reported  an  incorrect  SAI  for  a 
student  and  from  that  inferred  a  large  under  award.    Repetition  of  the 
same  error  (e.g.,  award  calculation  versus  disbursement  errors)  con- 
tributed to  an  inaccurate  picture  of  massive  errors. 

In  addition,  the  language  in  some  of  the  findings  was  misleading 
(e.g.,  enrollment  status  errors  when  cost  of  attendance  errors  would  have 
been  a  more  accurate  description)  or  mislabeled  (e.g.,  award  calculation 
errors  when  enrollment  in  an  ineligible  program  was  identified  and  had 
been  previously  reported  upon  in  an  earlier  finding. ) 

Several  cases  were  also  noted  in  which  regulatory  and  policy  is- 
suances were  misapplied  or  incorrectly  invoked.   Three  examples  are  the 
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individual  dentation  of  student  costs,  the  treatment  of  the  applica- 
tion fee,  aid  the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  attendance  when  a  school  has 
redefined  its  academic  year. 

Finally,  this  area  illustrates  an  example  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  use  of  misleading  statistics.   Even  if  the  four  $38  mistakes  due 
to  the  omission  of  the  application  fee  are  considered  errors,  I  question 

a  S277  underaward  when  four  of  the 
the  auditors  citing  an  average  of  a?^"  UMC 

errors  were  clustered  at  the  low  figure  of  $38  per  student  with  two 
outliers  at  $688  and  $1,000.   A  list  of  the  school  errors  coald  have  been 
displayed  as  easily,  and  would  have  avoided  misiinpressions. 


Refunds 


Review  of  workpapers 

Several  errors  were  also  noted  with  respect  to  schools'  iaplementa- 
tion  of  their  accrediting  ccrrndssion's  refund  policies.    On  page  27  it  is 
stated  that  instead  of  using  accrediting  amission  standards,  one  school 
i^lcsented  the  refund  policies  required  by  the  four  states  whic*  license 
schools  in  surrounding  areas  where  they  recruit^  students.    The  GAO 
report  goes  cn  to  say  that  the  school  "collected"  substantially  more 
unter  the  state  policy  fran  students  who  dropped  out  under  the  state 
policy  than  under  the  accrediting  agency's  policy.    In  a  revia,  of  the 
case,  as  well  as  an  interview  with  the  institution,  it  appears  that 
whereas  the  school  printed  the  enrollment  contract  shearing  the  state 
policy,  in  practice  it  calculated  two  different  refunds  for  the  student 
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—  one  under  the  state  policy  and  one  under  the  national  accrediting 
commission  policy      and  gave  the  student  the  most  favorable  of  the  two 
policies.    Therefore,  i  feel  that  using  words  such  as  "implemented"  and 
"collected"  are  misleading  in  that  the  school  never,  in  fact,  took  more 
than  what  was  allowed  under  either  the  state  or  NOTTS'  policy. 

I  was  able  to  review  six  other  schools  which  were  alleged  to  have 
refund  policies  m  vi0?  ^tipn  of  the  accrediting  commission  standards. 
Pour  of  the  institute" aH*  w;Lch  I  examined  appear  to  be  in  compliance  with 
the  accrediting  comnission  standards  and  the  GAO  was  unable  to  explain  to 
me  their  reason  for  citing  the  schools  for  deviation  from  the  accrediting 
commission  policy.    In  one  case,  the  school's  policy  could  have  led  to 
its  retaining  $B9  more  than  what  the  NATTS'  policy  would  allow  if  en- 
rolled in  a  merchandising  program  and  $16  more  if  enrolled  in  the  sewing 
and  tailoring  program.   This  was  a  result  of  the  school  using  a  per- 
centage calculation  derived  when  the  total  retained  was  below  the  $300 
maximum  figure  provided  by  the  NKTTS*  policy  for  the  first  week,  but 
which  after  a  recent  tuition  increase  had  been  raised  to  above  the  $300 
figure.    However,  since  the  auditors  also  noted  that  all  drops  had  oc- 
curred after  the  third  week  of  attendance,  no  errors  in  refunds  had 
actually  occurred. 

The  remaining  school  appeared  to  have  made  a  typographical  error 
in  their  policy,  showing  a  55  percent  retention  of  tuition,  rather 
than  the  permissible  45  percent.    However,  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  student  enrollment  contract  was  correct,  and  it  is  therefore 
likely  that  refunds  were  correctly  calculated, 
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triplications 


Again,  the  true  error  rate  appears  to  have  been  vastly  over- 


stated in  the  report.   Of  the  seven  schools  I  reviewed,  all  of  which  had 
been  cited  for  this  deficiency,  I  found  57  per  cent  to  be  fully  in 
compliance,  another  29  percent  were  applying  the  policy  correctly 
although  their  written  statements  should  have  been  amended,  and  14  per- 
cent of  those  cited  as  out-of  -  coup  1  i  ance  in  fact  deviated  fran  the  ac- 
crediting coimussion  policy,    of  the  two  schools  that  were  in  error,  the 
auditors  themselves  noted  that  at  one  school  no  students  had  withdrawn 
during  the  period  which  would  have  led  to  a  miscalculated  refund. 

Institutional  Dropr&it  Rates 

Review  of  Workpapers 

I  questioned  the  auditors  several  times  about  their  calculation  of 
institutional  drop-out  rates.    I  was  informed  that  when  the  audit  spoke 
of  completion  rate,  it  referred  to  the  outcomes  of  the  sampled  students. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  it  spoke  of  total  school  drop-out  rate,  the  rate 
referred  to  was  that  defined  by  the  the  Department  of  Education's  regula- 
tions.   My  sampling  of  institutional  files  did  not  confirm  that  this  was, 
in  fact,  the  method  used  by  the  GAO.    Instead,  it  appears  that  the 
formula  used  was  the  sum  of  the  withdrawals  and  dismissals  during  the 
entire  award  year  divided  by  the  total  enrollment.    Such  a  method 
overstates  the  withdrawal  rate  at  the  institution  by  at  least  50%  since 
it  looks  at  a  drop-outs  over  a  full  twelve-months,  which  is  50%  longer 
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than  the  period  mandated  by  the  eight-month  academic  year  rules  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  difference,  I  examined  the  school 
which  was  listed  with  the  second  highest  drop-out  rate  for  schools  "ad- 
mitting unqualified  students."    (Unfortunately,  the  school  with  the 
highest  listed  drop-out  rate  had  insufficient  information  contained  in 
the  audit  file  to  permit  calculation  of  this  figure  according  to  Depart- 
ment of  Education  guidelines.)    For  my  sanple  school,  I  used  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  method  of  calculation  using  the  June  30,  1981  date 
and  counting  back  eight  months  to  November  1.   I  then  examined  what 
happened  to  the  students  who  were  in  school  as  of  November  1.   Doing  so 
resulted  in  a  drop-out  rate  of  35.8  percent.    Thus,  the  57  percent 
calculated  by  the  auditors  was  a  59  percent  overstatement.    This  con- 
firms that  the  total  drop-out  rate  of  the  other  schools  that  "admitted 
unqualified  students"  was  also  overstated  by  59  percent.    In  that  case, 
the  correct  average  may  be  approximately  24.14  percent. 

implications 

the  inability  of  the  GAO  to  specify  its  measurement  procedures  and 
its  confusion  over  the  methods  used  by  the  Department  of  Education  make 
it  impossible  to  compare  the  findings  with  the  Department's  benchmark 
figures.  However,  the  statement  that  H466  schools  had  school  wide  drop- 
out rates  that  exceeded  the  Department  of  Education's  3 3 -percent  bench- 
mark" is  false,  since  the  GAO  never  measured  these  rates  using  Department 
of  Education  methodology.    In  ^e  °ne  school  at  which  we  calculated  the 
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correct  figures  according  to  the  procedures  purportedly  used,  we  found 
the  GAO  had  overstated  the  drop-out  rate  by  59  percent.    It  seems  likely 
that  the  average  of  the  correctly  calculated  rates  was  well  within  the 
tolerance  level  established  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Misrepresentation 

Review  of  Workpapers 

While  the  Department  of  Education  regulations  prohibit  schools  from 
misrepresenting r  the  GAO  was  apparently  using  their  own  judgments  — 
which  oftentimes  were  counter  to  cannonity  standards  —  to  determine  when 
misrepresentation  had  occurred.  Ebr  example,  it  is  stated  that  job  place- 
ment rates  were  overstated.    An  example  is  provided  of  a  school  which 
claimed  a  job  placement  rate  of  90  percent,  15  percent  of  which  repre- 
sented students  who  transferred  to  four-year  colleges.  One  fact  that  the 
placement  rates  included  students  transferring  to  four-year  colleges  was 
and  continues  to  be  proudly  disclosed  on  the  school's  bulletin  board 
which  documents  these  placement  rates.    In  another  example,  the  auditors 
cited  a  school  for  overstated  job  placement  statistics  solely  because  the 
institution  excluded  from  its  calculations  students  who  were  unavailable 
for  placement.   Although  when  I  questionned  the  auditor  he  remained 
firm  about  the  impropriety  of  this  practice  $  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
procedure  conforms  to  that  policy  used  by  the  Veteran's  Administration 
for  many  years  and  in  the  education  ocmnunity  is  considered  appropriate  ■ 
practice. 
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The  third  of  the  schools  for  which  I  reviewed  the  workpapers  had 
been  told  by  the  auditors  during  the  exit  interview  that  they  had  con- 
firmed the  correctness  of  employment  data  with  all  students/employers. 
This  school  has  for  the  past  several  years  had  their  placement  rates 
audited  by  Peat,  Marwick  &  Mitchel  1 ,  since  they  found  that  the  99  per- 
cent  they  were  quoting  was  not  generally  believed  without  this  "seal''  of 
veracity. 

Another  case  of  misrepresentation  of  employment  was  alleged  in 
the  case  of  one  school  which  according  to  the  audit  "implied  that  good 
job  opportunities  existed  in  the  local  area  by  stating  in  its  catalog 
that  the  area  ranked  high  amoung  states  as  an  apparel  producer."  Ihe 
audit  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  school  placement  director  told  us  that 
design  graduates  may  have  to  relocate,  settle  for  less  than  a  "prime" 
job,  or  become  self-employed  if  they  wish  to  get  a  training-related  job 
because  few  employment  opportunities  existed  in  the  local  area."  Based 
uyz±  the  placement  director's  statement,  this  practice  was  considered 
•misleading  advertising."  toen  the  actual  statistics  of  graduate  place- 
ment are  reviewed,  students  desiring  a  job  in  the  local  area  can  and  do 
get  jobs  in  the  area.    One  is  left  feeling  that  the  students  and  staff 
were  always  considered  by  the  GAO  auditor  to  provide  accurate  information 
if  it  was  negative,  without  researching  either  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments made,  or  the  motives  of  the  persons  interviewed. 

Further,  the  value  judgments  of  the  auditors  oftentimes  entered  into 
the  determination  of  whether  a  citation  should  be  made.  For  example,  one 
of  the  negative  findings  cited  for  three  schools  was  "telephone  blitz- 
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ing."  The  very  title  implies  that  the  use  of  the  telephone  to  recruit 
students  is  somehow  unethical  or  immaLal.   Schools  which  use  television, 
radio  or  mail  can  likewise  be  considered  to  be  "blitzing"  in  that  they 
are  using  vigorous  efforts  to  infonr  i^udsnts  of  the  availability  of 
education  at  their  institutions.    >zi*i.  chools  which  use  tele-marketing 
(the  term  used  for  telephone  advexiw  -j)  require  their  employees  to  read 
from  a  fixed  script  which  merely  asxs  the  student  if  they  taw*  ever 
considered  a  vocational  education.  If  the  student  says  thttt  he/she  would 
be  interested  in  receiving  more  information,  the  common  pracv  ice  is  to 
ask  that  the  student,  and  their  mother  and  father,  come  to  the  school  for 
further  information.    It  should  be  noted  that  student  recruitment  through 
the  use  of  the  telephone  has  gained  considerable  acceptance  at  public 
institutions  as  well.    Both  Kent  State  and  Ohio  State  have  launched  very 
effective  campaigr-t  in  this  area.  In  fact,  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
has  written  a  fine  publication  entitled  "Student  Recruitment  Through 
Phone  power"  which  was  developed  through  studying  the  program  of  these 
t*o  institutions.    Consideration  of  this  as  a  questionnnable  recruiting 
practice  should  be  re-examinad. 

Another  heading  -jnder  "Administrative  and  Programmatic  Problems: 
Questionable  Recruiting  Practices,"  is  the  use  of  commissioned  recruit- 
ers.  We  verified  from  audit  records  that  the  mere  existence  of  comnis- 
sioned  recruiters  was  sufficient  to  categorize  schools  under  this  head- 
Jig.   For  example,  the  workpapers  referencing  a  school  under  this  heading 
revealed  the  To  Mowing: 
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"Methods  used  to  recruit  students  include  newspaper 
advertising,  speaking  at  highschcol  career  days,  yellow 
pages  advertising,  billboards  and  spot  radio/TV  announce- 
ments.   Advertising  material  is  mailed  to  phone-in  leads. 

Phone  calls  are  made  to  past  leads,  but  no  "cold  calls" 
are  made." 

Similarly,  another  "Questionnable  Recruiting"  practice  listed  on  the 
survey  document  was  the  use  of  scholarships  to  "attract"  students.  The 
implication  that  scholarships  are  unethical  is  surprising,  to  say  the 
least.    Scholarships  to  encourage  deserving  students  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  attend  school,  or  to  attract  above-average  students,  have 
been  a  tradition  at  public  and  private  non-profit  institutions  alike. 
Yet  in  the  proprietary  sector,  the  auditors  have  considered  them  to  be  a 
"marketing  gimmick."    In  fact,  several  of  the  schools  who  were  cited  for 
the  use  of  scholarship  programs  ran  competitive  programs.   For  example, 
the  first  school  that  was  cited  for  this  finding  gave  five  scholarships 
(one  in  each  major)  annually.    These  scholarships  were  awarded  based  upon 
a  jrry  panel  s  review  of  two  samples  of  artistic  work  submitted  to  the 
sd      »    If  the  student  was  also  eligible  for  a  Pell,  he/she  received 
thw..    funds  for  living  costs. 

Implications 

A  review  of  this  area  of  the  audit  highlights  two  problems  with  the 
audit.    One  was  the  serious  and  demonstrable  misjudgments  made  in 
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classifying  whether  actions  and  procedures  are  acceptable.    In  this  case, 
no  clear  errors  of  data  collection  or  analysis  were  involved,  only  highly 
subjective  judgments.  As  in  the  other  areas,  we  again  see  instances 
where  the  GAO  has  not  fully  disclosed  its  criteria  for  determining  a 
school  to  be  out  of  compliance. 

The  other  troublesome  aspect  to  the  audit  involved  here  is  the 
failure  of  the  auditors  to  fully  research  allegations  and  responses  of 
other  parties  at  the  school.   Although  the  scope  of  this  report  does  not 
permit  an  examination  of  the  topic  of  monitoring  and  accreditation,  a 
similar  situation  was  seen  in  that  area.   For  example,  one  school  was 
cited  for  failure  to  maintain  files  of  students  who  had  been  rejected. 
It  is  not  known  of  which  school  official  this  request  was  made,  but  these 
files  have  always  been  available  and  are  stil  1  extant  should  the  GAO  now 
wish  to  examine  them.  The  same  school  was  cited  for  an  incomplete  ac- 
crediting report.    I  have  examined  the  report  in  question  and  could  not 
find  the  basis  for  the  finding.    These  examples  further  call  into  Ques- 
tion the  thoroughness  of  the  audit  findings. 

Abil  ity-to-Benef  it 

Review  of  Workpapers 

Twenty- two  schools  were  listed  as  failing  to  measure  a  student  s 
ability-to-benefit.   A  sampling  of  the  schools  so  listed  revealed  that  in 
all  cases  the  ability-to-benefit  was  measured,  although  not  always 
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through  a  verifiable  test.    As  I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  correspond- 
ence, the  Department  has  no  requirement  of  a  verifiable  test. 

Of  the  three  schools  that  I  reviewed  in  this  area,  one  used  an 
interview  and  documented  the  results  of  the  interview  on  the  back  of  the 
student  inquiry  list. 

The  other  two  schools  did  not  admit  "ability-to-benefit"  students, 
but  instead  required  all  students  to  have  a  highschool  diploma  or  G.E.D. 
certificate.   These  schools  were  nevertheless  included  in  this  group 
since  each  had  one  or  two  students  out  of  the  entire  sample  who  did  not 
have  their  highschool  degree  documented  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  GftO. 
For  example,  in  one  case  the  highschool  transcript  through  January  of 
senior  year  was  onf ile,  but  the  final  transcript  had  never  been  received 
after  the  student  graduated.    To  extrapolate  the  single  institutional 
error  into  a  total  institution-wide  problem  appears  to  be  a  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  the  GfiO. 

In  a  separate  category  of  questionnable  ability-to-benefit  fiwasures, 
the  GflO  had  concerns  even  when  the  school  used  a  verifiable  test.  For 
example,  it  is  noted  that  one  school  used  the  SRA  Adaptability  test  as 
its  measure  of  ability-to-benefit.    The  auditors  apparently  felt  that  the 
required  score  of  8  out  of  33  was  too  lenient.    It  is  questionnable  as  to 
how  this  determination  was  made  since  the  manual  accompanying  the  test 
suggests  8  as  a  cut-off  for  clerical  occupations.    Perhaps  the  auditors 
were  unaware  that  this  is  a  timed  test,  .thereby  making  a  score  of  8  quite 
difficult  to  achieve.    It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  school  s 
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own  research  has  shewn  that  neither  having  scores  near  the  minimum  (an  8 
or  9)  nor  having  taken  the  test  more  than  once  is  correlated  with  drop- 
ping out. 

Further,  it  is  stated  that  this  same  school  allowed  students  to 
retake  the  admissions  exam,    What  is  omitted  from  the  narrative  is  that 
only  students  with  an  initial  score  of  6  or  7  were  permitted  this  option, 
and  then  only  one  additional  attempt  was  permitted.    The  provision  for 
re-taking  exams  is  common  to  al  1  sectors  of  post  secondary  education, 
since  fear  of  tests  pervades  society  —  particularly  testtakers  from  lew- 
income  backgrounds  —  and  a  "comfort  factor"  must  first  be  engendered. 
How  many  students  take  the  SAT  exam  a  second  time  to  raise  their  scores, 
and  thus  their  probability  of  admission? 

The  auditors  also  cited  schools  for  giving  tests  on  the  first  day  of 
classes,  or  otherwise  after  the  student  had  begun  school.  My  review  of 
several  school  files  where  this  was  alleged  indicates  that  several 
schools  used  these  tests  not  as  entrance  exams,  but  rather  as  indicators 
to  determine  student  placement  in  courses,  or  to  enable  them  to  focus 
remedial  assistance  on  students  who  exhibited  certain  weaknesses.  Still 
other  schools  indicated  that  since  they  recruit  students  from  such  a 
large  geographic  area,  it  was  impractical  for  students  to  come  earlier 
for  the  necessary  testing.    In  order  to  be  sure  that  there  was  adequate 
supervision  of  the  testing,  it  was  found  preferable  to  test  students  on 
the  school  location  on  orientation  day.     Any  student  who  did  not  pass 
the  admissions  test  was  refunded  in  full. 
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Implications 

As  in  the  case  of  "Misrepresentation,"  it  appears  that  the  sub- 
jective and  questicnnable  criteria  of  the  auditors  are  the  major  reason 
for  this  finding.   Also  as  previously,  the  judgments  with  respect  to 
meeting  those  arbitrary  criteria  were  based  on  less-than- thorough 
examination  of  the  facts. 

Satisfactory  Progress 

Although  I  was  not  able  to  review  each  of  the  schools  cited  for 
failure  to  measure  satisfactory  progress,  I  was  able  to  examine  a  sample 
of  these  schools.    On  this  basis,  it  appears,  again,  that  the  GAO  find- 
ings were  greatly  overstated. 

For  example,  the  audit  states  that  in  one  case  they  could  not 
confirm  whether  the  students  in  the  sample  maintained  published  standards 
since  the  school  did  not  maintain  monthly  grade  reports,    instead,  the 
school  maintained  a  cumulative  transcript,  thereby  making  it  difficult  to 
later  determine  what  a  student's  average  was  at  any  given  date.    In  other 
words,  while  the  student's  average  and  thus  satisfactory  progress  was 
clear  as  of  the  time  the  disbursement  was  made,  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
"updated"  by  the  addition  of  more  subjects  and  grades  made  it  difficult 
to  calculate  a  cumulative  gradepoint  as  oC  an  earlier  date. 

The  audit  file  clearly  states  that  the  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  had  offered  to  compute  the  gradepoint  average  for  the  sample 
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students  at  each  juncture  but  "the  auditors  declined  since  it  is  not 
general  school  policy  and\we  wanted  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the  school 
files  are  naintained.-' 

Other  instances  of  the  confusion  between  easy  availability  and 
progran  compliance  were  likewise  made.   For  example,  one  school  had  not 
published  a  standard  of  satisfactory  progress  for  the  1980-81  year,  but 
it  was  noted  in  the  auditors'  workpapers  that  the  policy  in  force  for 
1981-82  had  been  used  to  review  al  l  student  files  for  the  earlier  year. 
Despite  evidence  that  satisfactory  progress  had  thus  indeed  been  meas- 
ured, the  school  was  cited  for  this  emission. 

The  auditors  also  took  issue  with  schools  that  allowed  anything  less 
than  a  2.0  average.    A3  discussed  in  my  previous  report,  it  is  a  ocmnon 
practice  in  academic  to  allow  a  lower  grade  average  early  in  a  students 
academic  career,  gradually  rising  to  that  required  for  graduation.  Such 
policies  recognize  th>  aflfcatment  problems  that  students  may  have  to  a 
new  learning  environment*. 

The  auditors  also  questionned  the  attendance  policy  of  institutions. 
Several  schools,  particularly  credit  hour  schools,  had  published  a  flex- 
ible policy  of  attendance,  yet  were  cited  on  this  basis.    For  example, 
one  school  had  as  part  of  its  policy  that  "the  training  may  be  inter- 
rupted" if  the  student  exceeds  certain  limits.    It  appears  that  if  the 
institution  did  not  interrupt  the  student,  even  though  its  policy  did  not 
so  require,  the  auditors  considered  that  the  school  had  not  been  ade- 
quately monitoring  satisfactory  progress.   A  similar  example  was  at 
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another  credit  hoar  institution  where  it  was  stated  that  since  the  rea 
for  an  absence  was  not  always  shown,  the  school  was  not  enforcing  its 
policy  of  only  allowing  a  certain  number  of  excused  absences.  .The 
auditors  seemed  unaware  of  the  fact  that  credit  hour  institutions 
typically  use  collegiate  attendance  policies  which  do  not  consider  at- 
tendance as  part  of  satisfactory  progress. 


My  previous  contact  with  the  GAQ  has  been  through  the  frequent  use  of 
their  publication  Standards  for  Audit  of  Governmental  Organizations,  Programs. 
Activities,  and  Functions.     I  have  often  quoted  the  wisdom  contained  therein 
as  a  guide  to  auditors  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  produced-  For 
example,  on  one  page  of  the  guide  it  is  stated  that  "Findings  should  be 
presented  in  an  objective  and  unbiased  manner  to  include  sufficient  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  matter  to  provide  readers  with  proper  perspective-" 
Another  part  of  that  publication  states  "Cne  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
insuring  that  reports  are  clear,  complete  and  objective  is  through  advance 
reviews  and  connents  by  persons  or  by  officials  of  the  organizations,  pro- 
grams, functions  or  activities  whose  operations  are  discussed  in  the  report. 
This  produces  a  report  which  shows  not  only  what  was  found  and  what  the 
auditor  thinks  about  it,  but  also  what  the  responsible  persons  think  about  it 
and  what,  if  anything,  they  are  doing  about  it.    This  kind  of  report  is  more 
useful  to  the  recipient." 

I  feel  that  the  GAQ  audit  process  should  itself  more  closely  parallel  the 
standards  it  holds  up  for  other  auditing  entities.   To  do  so  would  produce  a 
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report  which  would  be  useful  to  the  audi  tee  and  to  the  Department  of  Education 
and  Congress  in  making  policy  decisions  and  correcting  any  abuses  or.  errors 
uncovered.    To  instead  merely  allow  the  Department  of  Education  to  respond m to 
an  audit  such  as  this,  when  officials  there  are  unaware  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion at  each  school,  serves  little  purpose.    The  guts  of  a  full  response 
must  be  the  institution  where  the  alleged  errors  have  occurred,  since  only  uje 
institution  has  the  full  facts  and  explanations  of  why  certain  actions  occur. 
While  I  recognize  that  the  GAO  may  feel  that  different  standards  are  reason- 
able since  the  results  of  their  review  do  not  lead  to  dollar  liability,  it 
must  be  remembered  by  them  that  the  same  care  and  thoughtful  presentation  is 
imperative  in  their  presentation  since  the  results  can  impugn  an  entire  sector 
as  well  as  potentially  affect  the  ability  of  future  students  to  receive  an 
education. 

Hirough  numerous  phone  calls  with  participating  institutions,  I  confirmed 
that  the  schools  thought  that  the  auditors  were  well  pleased  with  the  school 
operations.   Uniformly,  schools  were  shocked  when  I  relayed  to  them  the 
citations  which  had  been  made.    Exit  interviews  were  described  as  being  brief 
and  complimentary.    For  example,  at  one  school  where  the  auditors  later  wrote 
up  seven  negative  findings,  the  school  director  was  told  that  the  audit  team 
had  been  called  back  to  Washington  because  they  weren't  finding  anything  of 
substance  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  justify  the  time  and  money  expended 
at  the  school.    At  another,  in  the  auditor's  workpapers  it  was  stated  "There 
were  only  a  few  points  noted  during  our  review  that  we  consider  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion with  school  officials.   Generally  we  consider  that  the  school  is  well 
run  and  operated."   I  have  already  noted  that  one  auditor  enrolled  his  grand- 
son at  the  school  which  was  reviewed,  and  another's  enthusiasm  manifested 
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itself  in  a  hug  and  a  cement  of  "Thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing  for  my 
people.*1   Therefore,  we  are  left  wondering  why  the  individual  auditors  would 
leave  these  institutions  with  a  positive  view,  yet  the  final  report  would 
disclose  quite  different  results. 

Likewise,  the  summary  reports  from  the  GAO  Regional  Offices  had  an  ex- 
tremely positive  tone,  thereby  discounting  the  possibility  that  the  schools 
merely  misperceived  the  messages  in  the  exit  interviews.   For  example,  the 
Philadelphia  report  says  "In  our  opinion,  none  of  the  schools  are  using  ques- 
tionnable  recruiting  practices. M   The  report  went  on  to  say  that  they  found  no 
misrepresentation  on  placement  and  training.   All  six  of  the  schools  in  that 
region  were  in  compliance  with  satisfactory  progress.   They  also  stated  that 
four  schools  had  had  program  reviews,  all  of  which  had  been  closed  satisfacto- 
rily.   (The  only  negative  noted  was  minor  refund  problems.) 

Similarly,  the  Atlanta  office  report  was  extremely  positive.  The  problem 
areas  that  they  noted  —  satisfactory  progress,  refunds  and  grant  award 
calculation  —  were  emphasized  to  be  "not  sample-wide  but  only  at  a  few 
schools."  While  I  did  not  get  the  opportunity  to  review  the  Los  Angeles 
report,  and  no  Detroit  report  was  prepared,  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  individual  reports  were  positive,  but  the  aggregate  was  negative. 

The  two  days  of  reviewing  GAO  files  only  scratched  the  surface  as  to  the 
findings  that  were  alleged.   However  on  this  basis,  I  can  state  that,  of  the 
findings  I  reviewed  in  detail*  the  vast  majority  had  been  overstated  in  terms 
of  significance  and  dollar  liability  and  many  were  just  plain  in  error.  If 
you  should  wish  further  review  of  the  individual  cases,  I  would  be  happy  to 
expand  the  limited  sampling  that  I  performed  in  Detroit.   As  always,  I  remain 
available  for  further  interpretation  of  the  contents  of  this  report. 
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Toi  Dr.  Lee  Kerahner,  Executive  Director 

national  Aaaociation  ofTrade  and  Technical  Schoola 

Froai       Dr.  Paula  R.  Knepper /^Senior  Btatiatical  Analyat 
Applied  Syateaa  Xnatitute,  Inc. 

Dates       February  26,  1985 

Subject!  GAO  Report  entitled  "Many  Proprietary  Schools  Do  Not 

Conply  With  Department  of  Education  Pell  Grant  Program 
Requirements" 

The  above-mentioned  report,  presented  to  the  Bouse 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education  in  August,  1984,  found 
that  many  achoola  were  not  adhering  to  requirements  for  admini- 
atering  the  Pell  Grant  program  by  admitting  unqualified  students 
who  had  a  greater  tendency  to  drop  out  before  completing  training, 
and  by  other  poor  adminiatrative  practices.    As  a  result,  a  number 
of  recommendations  have  been  and  are  being  made  concerning 
proprietary  achool  participation  in  the  grant  program.  However, 
the  information  provided  in  the  GAO  report  should  be  used  with 
caution  as  there  are  several  study  design  flaws  which  affect  its 
reliability  and  accuracy. 

The  report  is  based  on  a  sample  of  proprietary  institutions 
which  have  been  recognized  by  the  Department  of  Education  (ED)  a* 
eligible  for  participation  in  Title  IV  programs  and  enrolled 
atudents  participating  in  the  Pell  Grant  program  in  1980-81.  In 
order  for  an  institution  to  be  eligible  to  receive  Title  IV  funds 
for  its  atudenta,  it  must  be  licensed  in  the  state  in  which  it 
operates  and  be  approved  by  an  ED-recognixed  accrediting  agency. 
In  1980-81,  there  were  1725  such  proprietary  institutions  which 
enrolled  atudenta  participating  in  the  Pell  Grant  program.  Of 
these,  the  GAO  selected  as  their  universe  of  intereat  the  1165 
inatitutiona  in  15  states  which  received  66  percent  of  the  Pell 
Grant  funda  diaburaed  in  that  year.    From  theae  1165  proprietary 
inatitutiona,  a  aample  of  35  institution  was  aelected  for  atudy 
as  the  basis  for  this  report. 
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The  selection  of  a  sample  from  the  population  of  interest  is 
a  vary  cost-ef fective  vay  of  obtaining  information.  However, 
became  it  is  a  sanple.  and  not  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
population,  it  must  be  selected  very  carefully  so  that  the  chance 
of  its  not  being  representative  of  the  population  is  acceptably 
low.    The  appropriate  primary  sampling  unit  must  be  identified,  a 
sampling  design  or  plan  must  be  developed  in  which  the  necessary 
information  can  be  represented  accurately,  and  a  sample  size 
selected  which  will  accurately  reflect  the  characteristics  of 
interest* 

Identification  of  Primary  Sampling  Unit 

While  selecting  the  appropriate  primary  sampling  unit  may 
seem  to  be  fairly  simplistic,  it  can  be  confusing  if  there  are 
several  levels  of  interest*    In  reporting  on  education  issues,  for 
instance,  there  is  often  interest  at  both  the  institution  and  the 
student  level*    If  the  interest  is  in  only  one  of  the  two  levels, 
the  selection  process  is  simplified*    A  simple  random  sample  of  an 
appropriate  size  can  easily  be  defined*    If,  however,  a  simple 
random  sample  is  not  easily  constructed  or  the  cost  of  data 
collection  is  prohibitive  (for  instance  a  sample  of  students 
nationally),  other  sampling  plans  must  be  considered,  each  having 
associated  costs  and  gains. 

A  frequently  used  alternative  to  a  national  selection  of 
students  is  contact  with  clusters  of  students  through  the  insti- 
tution attended*    This  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the 
collection  cost  per  individual  because  of  centralization,  and 
often  has  the  added  gain  of  institutional  cooperation  and  support. 
The  disadvantage  is  that  while  the  unit  of  interest  in  the  survey 
(students)  has  cot  changed,  the  primary  unit  for  sampling  purposes 
has  been  changed  to  the  institution*  One  must  now  also  be  careful 
that  the  institutions  which  are  to  be  selected  are  representative 
of  the  universe  of  institutions,  so  that  the  students  in  atten- 
dance are  also  representative  of  their  respective  universe* 
Similarly,  if  one  is  interested  in  both  the  student  and  insti- 
tution level,  the  primary  sampling  unit  is  the  institution,  within 
which  students  can  be  sampled  as  representative  at  both  levels. 
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Development  of  Sampling  Design 

Once  the  primary  sampling  unit  baa  been  selected,  the  easiest 
sampling  design  is  a  simple  random  sample  in  which  eiich  unit  has 
equal  chance  of  selection.    A  sample  of  sufficient  size  is  very 
likely  to  adequately  represent  the  population  of  interest. 
Estimates  of  a  population  characteristic  can  be  mades  from  know- 
ledge of  that  characteristic  as  found  within  the  cample.  However, 
because  the  information  is  available  for  only  a  portion  of  the 
population  and  because  that  estimate  could  differ  if  a  different 
sample  were  selected,  some  notion  of  how  different  the  sample 
estimate  is  likely  to  be  from  the  population  value  is  needed. 
Host  populations,  if  large  enough,  tend  to  be  normally  distributed 
along  a  continuum  for  a  given  characteristic.  That  is,  most 
observations  are  clustered  around  a  central  point  with 
increasingly  fewer  found  further  away  from  that  point.    Because  of 
this,  a  probability  range  can  be  computed  based  on  sample  size 
compared  to  population  size  and  variability  within  the  sample  on 
that  characteristic.    This  is  called  a  confidence  limit  or  range, 
and  can  be  interpreted  as  being  the  range  in  which  the  true 
population  figure  is  likely  to  be  found  with  a  stated  degree  of 
probability  or  likelihood,  usually  95  percent  or  99  percent. 

Refinements  can  be  made  to  the  selection  method  and 
resulting  estimate!?  if  information  related  to  the  characteristic 
of  interest  is  known  about  the  population.    Use  of  this  related 
information  can  help  to  make  estimates  from  the  sample  more 
precise  by  reducing  the  variability  of  the  estimate.    This  is 
accomplished  by  dividing  the  population  into  smaller  sections  or 
strata,  each  containing  observations  which  are  more  similar  or 
homogeneous  within  the  stratum  and  different  between  strata. 
This  similarity  within  strata  reduces  the  overall  variability  of 
the  estimate  and  produces  a  more  precise  estimate.    That  is,  the 
confidence  range  is  shorter.  This  stratification  variable  or 
variables  must  be  closely  related  to  the  variable  or  charac- 
teristic to  be  estimated,    if  the  stratification  variable  is  not 
related,  its  use  can  result  in  greater  variability  within  strata 
than  between,  and  a  less  precise  estimate  is  obtained. 
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Selection  of  Saaple  Bise 

fbe  third  major  concern  in  developing  a  campling  plan  is 
to  determine  an  appropriate  saaple  sise  for  the  degree  of 
precision  and  accuracy  desired.    If  the  saaple  sise  is  too  small, 
the  saaple  is  less  likely  to  be  representative  of  the  population. 
In  a  simple  random  saaple ,  each  observation  has  a  known  end  equal 
chance  of  aelection.    In  drawing  the  staple,  the  first  obser- 
vation selected  could  be  very  much  like  the  majority  of 
observations,  or  it  could  be  very  dissimilar.    The  aame  is  true  of 
each  of  the  second  through  nth  observations.    However,  because  the 
majority  tend  to  be  similar,  the  larger  the  saaple,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  be  Bade  up  of  observations  which  are  similar  in 
distribution  to  that  of  the  population.    An  estimate  can  then  be 
obtained  which  is  very  close  to  the  true  value.    In  addition,  the 
larger  the  saaple,  the  auch  more  likely- it  is  to  look  like  any 
other  saaple  of  similar  sise  on  the  characteristic  of  interest  and 
produce  similar  reaults.    when  the  sample  is  not  of  sufficient  ~n 
size,  however,  dissimilar  observations  take  on  a  greater  iapor-  ' 
tance  in  the  estimate,  reflecting  more  of  the  extreme  than  is 
actually  found  in  the  population.  Thus,  with  too  small  a  saaple, 
there  is  an  increased  posaibllty  of  something  which  occurs  very 
rarely  appearing  to  occur  auch  aore  freguently. 

Analysis  Specific  to  the  GAP  Report 

The  report  by  the  GAO  is  presented  in  a  statistical  frame- 
work that  implies  highly  reliable  and  statistically  significant 
results.    Evaluation  of  the  brief  aethodo logical  aection  provided 
in  Appendix  I  of  this  report,  however,  reveals  a  lack  of  infor- 
aation  to  support  the  claia  of  95  percent  confidence  that  the  saaple 
is  representative  of  the  population  and  that  estimates  would  not 
vary  by  aore  than  10  percent  free  the  population  value  as  stated. 

The  objectives  of  the  study,  as  well  as  many  of  its  results, 
emphasise  attention  to  institutions  rather  than  students t 
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■•••we  conducted  a  broad  assessment  of  the  Pell  Grant  program 
as  administered  by  proprietary  schools-    Our  review  objectives 
were  to  determine  iff 

— the  controls  exist  for  insuring  compliance  with 
program  regulations, 

— the  existing  controls  are  adequate  in  preventing 
program  abuses  and  assuring  efficient  and  effective 
implementation  of  program  activities  ..." 

"GAO  estimates  that  732  of  the  1165  institutions  ... 
(admitted  studenta)  ...  who  did  not  meet  Department  of 
Education  (ED)  established  admisson  standards." 

■GAO  found  that  about  83  percent  of  the  schools  failed 
to  consistently  enforce  academic  progress  standards.' 

■GAO  estimates  that  of  the  1165  schools  in  its  universe, 
766  schools  had  misrepresented  themselves  to  varying 
degrees,  ..." 

Insufficient  Sample  Size 

Given  this  emphasis  on  institutions ,  the  Sample  size  (35 
institutions)  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  GAO  statistical 
reliability  claims.    A  *int«CS  of  92  institutions  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  stated  goal.    Because  of  this  undersampUng 
of  institutions,  there  can  be  only  about  75  percent  confident 
that  the  sample  represents  the  stated  universe  correctly.  For 
significant  Federal  policy  that  affects  the  education  and 
employment  outcome  for  thousands  of  students,  this  is  little 
better  than  arbitrarily  selected  case  studies.  Similarly, 
undersampling  students  within  schools  further  reduces  reliability. 

Because  the  standard  error,  or  indicator  of  the  range  within 
VlUsft  Jtne  true  population  value  is  expected  to  fall,  is  inversely 
related  v*°  sample  size,  a  resulting  problem  with  Such  under- 
samplln?  As  that  much  less  precise  estimates  can  be  made, 
fifctimatet  i»uch  as  the  examples  quoted  above  may  very  well  be  off 
07  15  percent  or  more.    While  this  variance  may  still  not  put 
proprietary* sschools  in  a  better  light  in  terms  of  acceptance, 
knowledge  ttoat  the  true  population  might  fall  within  a  30%*  range 
akpuZd  not  encourage  the  use  of  these  statistics  with  much 
confidence* 
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Poorly  Developed  Stapling  Design 

In  addition  to  inadequate  sample  size  at  the  institution 
level,  the  GAO  sampling  design  was  poorly  developed  given  the 
amount  of  information  available  at  the  time  of  sample  selection. 
Information  concerning  number  of  students  participating  in  the 
Pell  Grant  program  was  available.    This  should  be  directly 
related  to  numbers  of  participants  who  exhibit  s  characteristic 
of  interest,  such  as  course  completion  or  acceptance  baaed  on 
ability  to  benefit.    However,  school  size  or  program  partici- 
pation sise  was  not  taken  into  account  in  the  sampling  itself r 
only  in  the  development  of  the  weight  (or  number  of  similar 
students  an  individual  student  was  to  represent)  which  was 
accociated  with  each  individual  student  to  estimate  national 
numbers*    At  no  point  was  a  total  number  of  Pell  recipients  in  ?. 
universe  of  15  states  reported ,  though  the  actual  number  would 
have  been  available  from  the  same  source  as  the  program  fund  de: 
which  was  used  to  select  the  15  states,  instead,  the  schools  wcr 
stratified  by  region  of  the  country*  Additional  related  infor- 
mation should  be  used  when  it  is  available  in  order  to  increase 
the  precision  of  the  estimate.    Stratification  attains  its  goa3 
only  if  the  resulting  strata  contain  observations  which  are  mor« 
similar  within  each  stratum  than  is  the  population  as  a  whole. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  region  of  the  country  shoulc 
related  in  any  way  to  Pell  Grant  administration.    It  has  been 
shown  by  Raj  and  otheis  that  inappropriate  stratification  is  wor 
than  simple  random  sampling  because  of  the  resulting  increase  : 
variation  within  stratum  compared  to  variation  t^tween  stratum. 
This  error  can  be  additionally  increased  because  of  the 
differential  representation  often  found  within  each  stratum. 
Therefore r  by  using  an  inappropriate  stratification  scheme, 
additional  error  is  introduced  rather  than  improvement  in 
estimates  achieved. 

In  addition  to  failure  to  properly  use  available  infor- 
mation to  improve  estimates  at  th*  institution  level,  no  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  design  effect  related  to  selecting  clusters  oi 
utudents  within  an  institution  was  shown*    Nor  was  any  apparen 
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attempt  aade  to  adequately  .ample  students  in  order  to  attain  the 
Uvel  of  precision  described,    in  order  to  sake  estimates  at  the 
institution  level,  and  froa  there  to  the  national  level,  students 
■ust  be  adequately  sampled  within  that  institution.    For  the 
population  as  described,  this  would  amount  to  about  50  percent  of 
the  first-time  Pell  recipients  in  each  school.    Only  the  smallest 
schools  were  sampled  sufficiently.    A  cluster  sampling  approach 
requires  more  students  than  would  a  simple  random  sample  0f 
students  in  order  to  take  into  account  the  reduced  precision  due 
to  the  design  effect  (Cochran),    m  addition,  when  the  emphasis  is 
on  determining  the  number  of  institutions  nationally  which  display 
a  given  characteristic,  sampling  *tudei;>tB  within  those  selected 
institutions  can  increase  the  observed  occurance  of  a  specific 
characteristic  as  result  of  the  sampling  scheme  rather  than  be 
reflective  of  actual  frequency  of  occur ance  if?  the  universe.  This 
problem  is  further  compounded  with  the  institutional  under- 
sampling,    when  the  characteristic  of  interest  U  consistent 
within  the  cluster  (such  as  selecting  an  all-white  block  in  order 
to  determine  population  race  or  selecting  a  school  which  does  not 
adequately  enforce  academic  standards),  a  high  positive  interclass 
correlation  exists  with  the  result  that  a  higher  expectation  for 
the  population  would  be  found  than  actually  exists  (Hansen, 
Hurwitr  and  Madow,  1953).    In  a  school  which  does  not  enforce 
academic  standards,  for  instance,  the  students  are  more  likely  to 
not  be  meeting  those  standards  and  those  which  are  selected  will 
reflect  as  a  higher  portion  of  the  universe  than  is  actually  the 
case.    Undersampling  within  that  school  will  also  affect  the 
degree  of  estimated  occurrence  because  the  true  population  is  not 
adequately  reprsented.  Extremes  tend  to  be  over-emphasised  in 
under sampling. 

A  random  sample  of  students  in  the  universe  -of  interest 
or  a  larger  number  of  institutions  sampled  would  improve 
estimates  of  characteristics  frf  fcoth  students  and  institutions. 
The  CKO  sampling  plan  is  b?.t,X$  ££awe£  with  resect  to  estimates 
of  numbers  of  students  and  on  many  0f  the  administrative 
characteristics  of  interest. 
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Leek  of  Compariaone 

The  mie-rtpreeentetion  which  sight  hava  reaulted  from  these 
'■sapling  probleaa  cannot  be  determined  without  comperiaona  between 
the  ertiaatee  and  actual  population  paraaetera  for  related 
characteriatica  for  which  population  data  ia  available,  auch  as 
achool  aire,  program  offering  or  aource  of  accreditation,  or 
proportion  of  atudent  body  participating  in  the  Pell  grant 
program.    Ko  coapariaons  were  provided.    In  fact,  even  though  the 
aeisction  interval  was  provided  for  different  aize  achoola,  no 
indication  of  number  of  achoola  at  each  aize  level  waa  given. 
There  was  no  indication  in  the  report  of  possible  non-response 
bias,  that  which  is  introduced  when  selected  subjects  refuse  to 
participate.    Because  student  records  were  studied  rather  than 
students  themselves,  there  would  be  less  chance  for  individual 
non-response  (files  could  still  not  be  available  for  aoae  reason). 
However,  institutional  non-reaponae  would  at  the  aaae  time  produce 
individual  non-response  if  the  institution  refused  to  participate 
and  allow  exploration  of  student  files.    Related  to  the  problems 
indicated  earlier,  institutional  refusal  would  significantly  bias 
results  depending  on  the  characteristics  of  the  refusing 
institution. 

Several  institutional  and  student-based  estimates  froa  the 
study  and  their  standard  error  were  presented.    These  standard 
error  ranges  vary  from  10  percent  of  the  estimate  (cost  of  pell 
funds  for  students  not  meeting  standards)  to  over  100  percent  of 
the  estimate  (figures  regarding  non-tuition-reducing 
scholarships).    This  translates  into  aooething  like  this* 
situation  occurs,  but  how  often  is  anybody 'a  guess*.  Generally 
speaking,  standard  errors  of  more  than  10  percent  of  the  estimate 
indicate  extreaely  unreliable  estimates. 

tfbis  study  as  presented  is  strictly  a  descriptive  study  of 
characteristics  of  PeU  Grant  administration  within  the 
proprietary  sector.    Ko  coapariaons  were  made  to  other  sectors 
or  £o  program  data  for  all  institutiona.    While  this  is  not 
atttfcisticaXly  incorrect,  it  does  leave  a  lot  of  room  for 
misinterpretation,    h  natural  reaction  ia  to  react  to  *  aingle 
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number       either  good,  bad,  or  Indifferent,  depending  on  the 
knowledge  end  background  of  the  reeponder.    However,  thi.  inter- 
pretation -«y  not  be  the  same  for  different  people.    In  order  for 
■any  to  rationally  co»e  to  a  eUilar  conclueion,  comparative 
information  »uat  be  provided.    Thia  lack  of  comparative  infor-_ 
Mtion  fnr  data  to  be  uaed  in  the  national  poUcv  «rena  ia  a 
shortfall  of  thim-atudy.    While  it  waa  not  apecifically  mandated 
that  comparisons  be  made  to  other  aectora,  the  lack  of  context  in 
which  to  Place  cheat  inatitutiona  leaven  interpretation  open  and 
unpredictable.    Por  instance,  the  determination  that  66  percent  of 
the  proprietary  achools  miarepresented  themselves  in  aome  aspect 
of  training  or  job  placement  ia  a  finding.    The  interpretation 
which  is  left  unsaid  but  i-plied  is  that  this  is  significantly 
worse  than  occurs  in  other  aectors.    with  the  purpose  of  this 
report  being  to  influence  education  policy,  interpretations  auch 
as  this  can  be  expected  foi  all  areas  of  contention.  No 
comparison  is  available  to  aubstantiate  or  refute  this  implied 
interpretation.    Hot  is  there  any  indication  of  the  degree  of 
aeverity  of  the  indicated  misrepresentation.    It  does  seem 
reasonably  likely,  however,  that  a  number  of  institutions 
inadvtrtently  aome  aspect  of  this.    Thus,  by  lack  of  comparison, 
they  are  making  the  case  seem  worse  than  it  may  actually  be. 
Moreover,  the  inadequacy  of  the  sample  as  ahown  by  the  provided 
standard  errors  suggests  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  how 
often  the  various  forms  of  misrepresentation  may  actually  occur. 

Summary 

in  summary,  the  way  in  which  thia  atudy  was  conducted  and 
presented  introduce  such  bias  as  to  make  its  value  questionable. 
The  deficiencies  in  design  ere  much  that  whatever  population  is 
under  investigation  is  as  likely  to  be  found  to  be  either  very 
<jood  or  very  bad  as  it  is  to  be  truly  represented.    By  failing  to 
?tovide  comparative  data  for  other  sectors  or  populations,  the 
^tent  of  the  misrepresentation  is  likely  to  be  magnified. 
Becauae  of  the  political  nature  of  this  report  and  the  uses  to 
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which  the  re.ult.  wil»  be  put,  either  correctly  or  incorrectly,  it 
i.  suggested  that  a  comparative  .tudy  be  de.igned  ,„d  carried  out 
which  would  at  minimum  accurately  represent  proprietary 
institution,  on  limited  characteristic,  of  high  importance  ,„d  at 
the  same  time  place  this  sector  on  a  continue,  with  similar 
non-proprietary  institution,  as  well  ..  within  the  total  Peil 
universe  of  elegible  institutions. 
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UnTte/s7a"eSMfoVFl°9!&         "       ^  SCh°o1  dr<*°ut  ~te  in  the 

Mr  lnnnLll  ^  ^  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  

Mr.  Ford.  If  I  told  you  it  was  27  percent,  would  you  accent  that? 
Mr.  Fogel.  Yes;  I  would  accept  that.  y  P  a 

educatioX,nV,S  Pr°baI?Iy  ^6  m?st  discu^ed  criticism  of  public 
education  found  commonly  extant  in  every  State  of  the  Union  The 
public  cannot  accept  the  idea  that  27  percent  of  the  18  veS  old^ 
are  not  graduating  Interestingly,  in  1950,  after  World I  WarTjS? 
Ih^f'tv  °f  the  18-year-°Ids  in  this  country  graduated  from  hfeh 
and 73  bL°Z  credit  *t  the  deference  bSen  25 

thmrtoX'ef?^?^  ^ ^  heiV0r  a"  °fyoUr  ^atement,  some- 
thing t0  the  effect  that  the  dropout  rate  from  postsecondarv  educa- 

SSaS'&K  "  WaS  £  W?5  *  S"'wSdaf5Saen 
hli  «?  j  t  3  dn  '  m,ean  that  there  weren't  a  lot  of  people  that 
benefited.  In  our  overall  judgment,  that  was  a  fairly  hfih  droDout 
rate  We  were  concerned  enough  and  believed  that  i ;  was ,3or 
tant  to  report  on  that  as  an  issue.  mp 
.  I  would  agree  with  you  completely,  Mr.  Ford,  that  it  is  a  nnliVv 
judgment  on  your  part  as  to.  whether  that  is  an  accfptable  rate  In 
the  context  of  other  institutions,  and  we  weren't  askld i  to  compare 
them,  you  may  wish  to  determine  which  is  acceptable  and  wTethe? 
y  .uantu°  -leave  the  P^gram  as  is  or  change  it.  Our  concert «  was 
we  thought  if  you  look  at  this  program  thefe  were some  ways  fn 
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which  Education  could  work  with  the  accrediting  associations,  the 
schools  and  other  experts  to  try  to  tighten  up  on  the  ability-to-ben- 
efit criteria. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  I  am  interested  in  the  emphasis  you  put  in  your 
initial  statement  on  the  characteristic  of  an  ability-to-benefit  stu- 
dent that  predicted  a  high  rate  of  probability  of  it  being  a  dropout. 

Mr.  Fogel.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ford.  Why  would  that  surprise  you? 

Mr.  Fogel.  Well,  it  didn't  surprise  us. 

Mr.  Ford.  Isn't  it  safe  to  assume  that  all  of  the  ability-to-benefit 
students  are  already  dropouts?  Isn't  that  why  they  are  ability-to- 
benefit  students? 

Mr.  Fogel.  That  could  be  a  correct  assumption,  yes, 

Mr.  Ford.  Now,  a  policy  that  rescues  10  percent  of  people  who 
were  thought  to  be  lost  to  the  system  would  be  considered  humane, 
wouldn't  it,  rather  than  no  policy  at  all? 

Mr.  Fogel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  Twenty  percent  would  be  better? 
Mr.  Fogel.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thirty  percent  is  getting  pretty  good? 
Mr.  Fogel.  I  think  you  would  have  

Mr.  Ford.  Forty  percent  seems  wonderful.  If  you  could  find  40 
percent  of  all  of  the  people  who  fall  through  the  cracks  in  the 
American  public  school  system,  never  make  it  to  a  high  school  di- 
ploma or  a  GED,  and  succeed  in  getting  them  through  any  course 
of  study,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  remarkable  accomplishment. 
And  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there  could  have  been  some  word  in 
your  study  that  looked  at  it  from  a  positive  point  of  view  and  said, 
given  what  you  are  starting  with  here  and  given  what  the  expecta- 
tions for  those  people  is,  that  you  are  succeeding,  indeed,  in  getting 
40  percent  of  them  back  into  the  mainstream  of  life  by  getting 
them  to  complete  something.  That  something  is  the  first  thing  that 
they  probably  have  completed  in  their  life. 

Mr.  Fogel.  Your  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  you  looked  at  what  we  considered  a  success  rate 
with  similar  people  in  the  Job  Corps  training  programs,  I  think 
you  would  find  that  we  almost  invariably  said  that  if  we  get  40  per- 
cent of  them  to  a  stage  where  they  were  probably  looking  for  a  job 
and  probably  would  get  a  job,  that  that  was  very  good  because  we 
were  there  dealing  with  a  population  that  had  no  hope. 

And  I  just  am  saddened  to  see  the  tenor  of  your  response  to  Mr. 
Simon's  request,  applying  all  the  negative  connotations  to  the  num- 
bers you  get  without  evaluating  what  those  numbers  mean  in  the 
sense  of  being,  or  having  potential  for  being  a  positive  indicator.  I 
have  looked  at  this  analysis  of  your  report  done  by  Alice  Diamond, 
and  I  look  particularly  at  the  dropout  rate,  and  I  would  invite  you 
to  respond  to  us,  either  now  or  following  this  hearing,  to  the  obser- 
vation she  makes  about  the  deficiency  of  your  report  in  interpret- 
ing your  data. 

Mr.  Fogel.  We  will  be  pleased  to  do  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Ford.  She  says  that  using  your  data  you  get  a  dropout  rate 
of  35.8  percent  instead  of  57  percent  and  that  therefore  you  are 
overstating  that  rate  by  59  percent. 
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Mr.  Fogel.  I  would  like  to  make  one  comment,  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
you  look  at  the  Education  Department  regulations  that  were  in 
effect  when  we  did  our  work,  the  criteria  they  had  adopted  was  a 
dropout  rate  of  33  percent.  The  point  at  which  the  rate  went  above 
33  percent  signaled  that  there  were  some  concerns  about  how  that 
particular  school  was  operating. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  do  you  think  it  is  the  first  year  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy? 

Mr.  Fogel.  I  don't  know.  I  am  trying  to  come  back  to  the  criteria 
they  used. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  I  don't  know  of  any  such  criteria.  Who  uses  that? 

Mr.  Fogel.  This  is  the  Education  Department's  criteria.  This  was? 
their  criteria  in  1981. 

Mr.  FoiiD.  And  there  is  a  regulation  that  says  that  a  33  percent 
dropout  rate  at  some  stage  before  completion  indicates  that  a 
school  is  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Fogel.  It  doesn't.  It  indicates  that  there  is  a  need  to  look  at 
the  operation  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Ford.  And  does  that  apply  to  all  types  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation? 

Mr.  Fogel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  they  better  not  be  sticking  their  nose  into  the 
Air  Force  Academy  because  we  consistently  run  higher  than  that 
in  the  first  year,  with  the  cream  of  the  crop  I  might  say  being  sent 
there. 


Mr.  Clohan.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  point  out,  the  33  percent 
requirement,  frankly,  in  my  mind  is  questionable  in  and  of  itself. 
And  if  you  look  at  most  of  the  dropout  rates  or  noncompletion 
rates,  and  this  is  one  of  the  problems  with  talking  about  the  drop- 
out rates,  completion  rates,  and  so  forth,  at  almost  all  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  you  are  going  to  come 
upon  rates  higher  than  33  percent.  Now  the  question  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Department  is  do  they  apply  that  33  percent  standard 
selectively?  I  mean  most  of  the  noncompletion  rates  that  I  have 
seen  for  most  colleges  exceed  33  percent.  In  at  4-year  program  at 
many  institutions  it  is  40  to  45  percent.  They  may  go  to  another 
institution.  If  you  start  at  a  community  college  and  don't  complete 
it,  but  you  may  go  to  a  State  university. 

Mr.  Ford.  They  may  go  out  and  work  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Clohan.  They  definitely  may  go  out  and  work.  One  of  the 
problems,  notwithstanding  the  33-percent  rate  I  think  is  question- 
able, the  way  the  Department  of  Education  along  with  GAO  calcu- 
lates it  I  think  is  also  questionable.  They  don't  take  into  consider- 
ation if  you  get  a  job.  You  know,  what  I  call  the  positive  termina- 
tion. They  don't  take  into  consideration  if  you  had  child  care  prob- 
lems or  other  types  of  problems  that  you  can't  afford  to  go  to 
school. 

Mr.  Ford.  So  when  Magic  Johnson  signed  a  contract  for  $3  mil- 
lion a  year  to  play  professional  basketball  

Mr.  Clohan.  He  is  a  dropout. 

Mr.  Ford  [continuing].  He  became  a  dropout  as  defined  by  the 
Department? 
Mr.  Clohan.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Fogel.  Right.  m  m   m         l  *  «•  i- 

Mr.  Ford.  Boy,  he  really  needed  that  extra  year  at  Michigan 
State. 

Mr.  Clohan.  He  sure  did.  [Laughter.]  . 

The  only  thing  that  is  considered  is  if  you  transfer  to  another  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  and  can  document  that  transfer.  And 
as  I  understand  it,  the  Department  does  not  accept  documentation 
that  just  includes  a  transcript,  Financial  aid  transcript,  which  cre- 
ates an  incredible  administrative  burden. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  also  came  up  with  a  Figure  on  how  much  money 
was  wasted.  Mr.  Clohan's  response  is  that  you  considered  all  the 
money  wasted  if  somebody  didn't  finish  the  course.  We  know  that 
people  who  don't  Finish  high  school  frequently  learn  enough  to  go 
and  function  in  industrial  jobs.  At  least  they  could  in  the  old  days, 
and  they  still  can  in  some.  And  you  get  punched  in  the  nose  m  my 
district,  which  has  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  noncollege-at- 
tending  heads  of  household,  if  you  suggest  that  if  you  don  t  gradu- 
ate from  high  school  you  are  going  to  be  a  bum  all  your  life.  Be- 
cause there  are  a  lot  of  my  constituents  who  would  take  great  um- 
brage. They  consider  themselves  good  First-class  citizens. 

The  possession  of  a  high  school  diploma  while  still  valued  as  a 
status  symbol  is  not  in  most  middle-class  society  considered  any 
more  to  be  a  bar  to  being  a  good  citizen  and  succeeding  m  the 
workplace  and  elsewhere.  . 

But  I  wonder  if  in  looking  at  the  money  that  we  might  have 
saved  if  the  criteria  was  applied  more  directly  as  you  interpreted 
the  Department  to  do  it  if  you  found  any  ways  in  which  the  De- 
partment should  have  been  anticipating  and  monitoring  this  and 
does  not  What  could  we  change  in  the  statute  to  head  off  the  prob- 
lem that  you  think  you  identify? 

Mr.  Fogel.  I  don't  think  there  are  a  lot  of  statutory  changes  that 
need  to  be  made.  And  this  report  did  not  make  any  direct  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  to  change  the  statute.  I  think  what  we 
would  really  like  to  see  is  a  more  aggressive  monitoring  of  this  pro- 
gram by  the  Education  Department.  But  we  are  faced  with  a  dilem- 

mMr.  Ford.  You  put  emphasis  on  that  in  your  statement,  too.  In 
what  way  monitoring  this? 

Mr.  Fogel.  I  think  more  frequent  visits  to  the  schools  to  deter- 
mine how  they  are  complying  with  the  various  regulations  and  re 
quirements.  And  this  isn't  necessarily  just  for  proprietary  schools 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  OfFice  of  bdu 
cation  regulations  are  relevant,  and  let's  assume  that  for  the  pur 
pose  of  examining  it.  Just  how  much  do  you  want  somebody  froir 
the  Department  of  Education  to  see  when  they  go  to  a  college  oi 
university  or  proprietary  schools?  What  is  it  that  they  would  havi 
the  wit  and  the  will  to  interpret  that  they  would  see  by  physical^ 

Vi  Mr?  Fogel.  I  think  our  concern  is  primarily  the  frequency  witl 
which  they  make  the  visits,  not  that  when  they  do  them  they  don 
necessarily  do  an  adequate  job.  I  mean,  they  have  got  to  have  regu 
lations  to  apply  against.  Our  concern  is  that  when  in  some  case 
they  went  to  schools,  they  wouldn't  return  for  2V2,  or  3  years  u 
some  cases,  and  it  was  up  to  the  schools  to  take  corrective  action 
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What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  think  they  could  increasbthe^r  fS' 

requirement  that  we  think  is  a  good I  S?Th£ H5e ?hin~  Vw 

^hdmoered0nfet^rrUgh  ^  typJ  °f  audits  toTnsure  SS&£S 
with  more  of  the  financial  requirements.  In  that  case  wmZfSko 

SSIEm?  firmuS  haVen;t  been  doing  their  job  i  ad^ uaf elTas  thev 
should  given  the  regulations  that  the  AICPA  and  the  Education 
Department  use  One  of  the  things  we  think  that  can  be  done  and 
i?  L  fof  pIr,9lVe.a  ^tutory  change  as  Education  is  now  aolSg 
it,  is  for  Education  to  work  with  the  IG  and  the  accounting '  nrnfes 
MrX^Rnt'l0  enhancfeflthe  q^lity  of  their  auS"^  Pr°feS" 
«„n?™<£ f       1  am 3  Ilttle  concerned  with  the  language  of  vour 
fn*Ta,  y  ?f  y™r™Port-  Most  of  it  subjective  and  suggesting  PE 
inadequacies,  that  suggest  a  different  role  for  the  SrtmPnt  nf 
Education  than  I  have  ever  visualized  them  having  Indeed The  Dp 
partment  itself  recommended  in  1980  that  it  St entirely ou  of  5?p" 
af the  SSflS?6"-  1116  acc?*ting  agenciesTnThe  cTunTry^such 
S«t  f«T    •?*  are  represented  here,  kicked  up  a  big  howl  about 

some  cases  by  area  f  don't  think  that  there  hi  ever  been a policy 

ecufa  luiSm1  3S ?  ^  that  "ST  uWe  Fot  the  amendment  o  j 
fSL1  aL„  um- anism— th at  tries  to  tell  schools  what  the  aualitv  of 

tlf0-UCatl°,n  °.Uiht  t0  be>  how  t0  measure  quality,  how  to  meas 
ure  their  product,  how  to  do  it.  And  implicit  in  the  way  in  whkh 

yn?Zh^VSJTamed  is  the  su&&estion  that  you  examine  a  ckister 
of  schools  that  are  not  indeed  providing  a  quality  pro-am  because 

o*  DeD£t:^ 

MtP¥og1  ^r^-^  d°  °r  Could  reach  those  concerns! 
ivir.  roGEL.  Ihe  regulations  we  were  looking  at  relatpd  tn  tv.« 

?ftle°°  vmwerm,S  of  ^ability  to  provide  &  to  studies  unde? 
DpnJ^0Wf  ?ld  n.ot.make  anv  recommendation  to  the  Education^ 
f?u  t°Jget  mt0  the  b:isiness  of  specifically  judging  the 
tuttS  °X?e,  edu£atlon  ^the  specific  progress  of  studeKunsS 
tutions  What  we  have  said  is  that  we  wanted  the  Secretary  of  Fdu 
cation  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  developing  criteria  which  would 
EEm"  aJbetter  indication  that  such  students have  a  rea 

would  Hp  k,fhh0°d  to  complete  training.  We  assumed  thlt  wh£ 
wnnKho  f^116  muth°  °-ontex\  of  any  regulation-setting  procefs 

wast the  tadw™1 "  ^ 

Mr.  Coleman  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  having 

fSCrt  off^tnreS  thatJ  had  ^quested  earlier  ifthe  hearing? 
I  askod  for  this  because  the  GAO  report  addressing  proDrTeS 
schools  participation  in  the  Pell  program.  It  is  cerSMyTdaZfnl 
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piece  of  information.  I  feel  that  it  was  only  fair  that  we  know  more 
about  the  report,  how  it  was  developed  and  the  information  was 
gathered,  and  also  to  give  the  institutions  who  have  been  criticized 
a  chance  to  respond.  Mr.  Clohan  has  done  a  very  admirable  job  in 
making — responding  to  the  allegations  in  the  report,  citing  section 
by  section  what  he  feels  is  perhaps,  misemphasis  or  misstatement 
of  fact  in  the  report. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Ms.  Diamond  some  questions  because  her  re- 
search is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Clohan's  remarks.  But  before  I  do,  Mr. 
Fogel,  I  want  to  make  sure  I  understand  the  chart  on  page  10  of 
your  report  which  shows  the  dropout  rates  between  so-called  quali- 
fied and  so-called  unqualified  students. 

Mr.  Fogel.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Coleman.  And  the  paragraph  that  precedes  that.  Would  you 
explain  exactly  what  that  Chart  is  

Mr.  Fogel.  Qualified  students  included  both  the  ability-to-benefit 
group  and  tn3  students  with  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED.  There 
was  a  certain  number  of  students  that  were  admitted  by  these 
schools  that  met  none  of  those  criteria.  In  other  words,  we  found  in 
our  analysis  that  they  were  admitted  without  any  assessment  of 
whether  they  had  an  ability  to  benefit,  let  alone  whether  they  had 
any  high  school  diploma  or  a  GED.  Those  are  the  groups  of  stu- 
dents that  we  classified  as  unqualified. 

We  certainly  could  have  made  the  case,  and  we  did  not  point  this 
out  in  the  report.  Even  for  those  students  that  made  it  through  and 
were  even  in  a  lower  category  than  the  ability-to-benefit  students, 
could  be  viewed  in  a  positive  vein.  We  tended  to  view  it  in  a  nega- 
tive vein. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Well,  that  is  why  I  was  asking  the  question.  It 
looks  to  me,  and  please  correct  me,  that  the  unqualified  students 
had  38  percent.  Is  that  the  dropout  rate? 

Mr.  Fogel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Or  38  percent  attended  one  term  or  less. 

Mr.  Fogel.  That  is  right;  attended  one  terfri.  or  less.  And  the  re- 
mainder attended  more  than  one  term. 

Mr.  Coleman.  But  compared  to  the  so-caJled  qualified  the 
qualified  people  attended  one  term  or  less  i*s  a  greater  p&;v£<?te >; 

Mr.  Fogel.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Coleman.  So  that  really  couldn't  be  a  negative. 

Mr.  Fogel.  That  is  right.  If  you  turn  to  page  8,  you  can  look  at 
the  chart  there.  That  shows  the  percentage  dropout  rate.  Those 
were  actually  the  numbers  on  page  10, 

Mr.  Coleman.  But  62  percent  of  the  unqualified  went  on  for 
more  than  one  term? 

Mr.  Fogel.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Coleman.  But  only  51  percent  of  the  qualified  went  on  for 
more  than  one  term? 
Mr.  Fogel.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  still  fail  to  see  how  that  can  be  interpreted  as 
nothing  but  positive — I  mean,  from  reading  this  chart  it  looks  like 
the  unqualified  people  here  are  doing  better  than  the  qualified 
people. 

Mr.  Fogel.  Well,  no.  If  you  look  on  page  8,  the  unqualified  stu- 
dents, and  you  would  expect  this,  dropped  out  at  a  much  higher 
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rate.  I  think  the  point  that  we  are  trying  to  make  is  that  if  you 
look  at  this  in  total  we  believe  that  it  showed  that  there  was  a 
problem — high  dropout  rate. 

We  thought  that  percentage  rate  showed  that  there  was  a  prob- 
lem that  warranted  addressing  by  the  Education  Department,  the 
accrediting  associations,  and  the  schools.  And  what  I  would  com- 
ment on  is  that  indeed  some  action  has  been  taken  to  try  to  tighten 
that  up.  Not  just  by  the  Education  Department.  The  Accrediting 
Association  has  taken  some  actions,  which  I  believe  are  very  posi- 
tive, to  try  to  get  the  schools  to  focus  a  little  bit  more  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  students  coming  into  these  programs  have  a  higher 
probability  of  getting  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Clohan,  Ms.  Diamond,  whoever  wants  to  re- 
spond, I  am  going  to  cite  some  of  the  same  things  GAO  aid.  Would 
you  have  comment  on  them. 

Schools  allow  students  to  retake  entrance  exams  until  they  have 
received  a  passing  score?  Did  you  look  into  this  phenomenon?  GAO 
cites  10  percent  of  the  schools  allowing  this.  Is  this  something  that 
you  can  confirm? 

Ms.  Diamond.  I  didn't  try  to  go  back  to  summary  statistics  be- 
cause the  time  didn't  allow  it.  I  did  find  some  schools  that  allowed 
students  to  retake  exams.  In  those  that  I  locked  at  it  was  always 
students  who  had  scored  maybe  1  below  or  maybe  even  2  below  the 
normal  test  score. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  many  times  the  schools  had  done 
research  on  whether  those  students  ultimately  had  a  higher  drop- 
out rate  than  the  other  students  and  found  that  that  was  not  the 
case.  That  those  students  succeeded  at  the  same  rate,  if  not  better 
rate,  frh&n  other  schools. 

I  tMrik  we  have  to  realize  in  the  retaking  tests  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  really  freeze  up  on  tests,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  our 
students  who  might  be  ability-to-benefit  students  are  in  that  cate- 
gory. They  have  obviously  had  failure  in  another  part  of  the  educa- 
tion system  and  they  approach  that  test  and  they  freeze  up  and 
they  fail  it  initially.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  allow  students  to 
retake  tests,  and  I  think  that  in  traditional  higher  education  a  lot 
of  students  retake  SAT  tests.  Probably  the  majority.  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Coleman.  You  can  take  thPilV/.  as  many  times  as  you  want. 

Ms.  Diamond.  In  the  SAT  test,  si'^v 

Mr.  Ford.  Nobody  takes  the  Lc^'f;  ^ss  than  twice  because  you 
can  take  your  highest  score. 
Ms.  Diamond.  Right.  Sure. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  about  the  comments  here  that  they  say  that 
there  are  some  students  who  couldn't  benefit  from  their  training 
because  they  would  need  a  GED  or  a  certain  graduation  certificate 
in  order  to  hold  a  license  or  to  practice  a  particular  trade  in  par- 
ticular State?  Is  that  a  valid  criticism? 

Ms.  Diamond.  Again  I  know  from  experience  in  working  with 
schools  that  ih&x$^  are  a  lot  of  schools  that  accept  students  into 
their  prograit^  ife&S  can  demonstrate  that  90  or  an  even  higher  per- 
centage of  tfe  -&n&£nts  merely  by  being  back  into  education  and 
back  into  the  Earning  environment,  taking  English,  taking  other 
kind  of  courses  £rs?t,  in  effect,  prepare  them  for  taking  the  GED 
find  that  after  a  student  is  in  theirvschool  for  3  months  the  student 
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will  actually  go  take  that  GED  exam,  they  have  a  very  high  success 
rate  at  passing  it.  So  in  many  ways  I  think  that  again  it  may  be  a 
requirement  for  graduation  or  for  licensure  but  to  make  it  a  re- 
quirement for  entrance  is  not  necessarily  valid. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Fogel,  did  you  look  at  any  examples  of  revers- 
ing the  situation  for  instance  getting  your  proprietary  training  and 
then  getting  your  high  school  degree  or  equivalent?  Is  that  some- 
thing that  is  feasible?  Did  you  look  into  that?  # 

Mr.  Fogel.  We  didn't  look  into  that.  I  would  certainly  assume 
that  it  could  be  feasible.  '  . 

Mr.  Coleman.  Ms.  Diamond,  you  indicated  that  on  the  ineligible 
student  issue  that  you  looked  at  a  couple  of  actual  files,  did  ycu 
not? 

Ms.  Diamond.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Would  you  explain  to  the  committee  what  proce- 
dure you  used  and  how  you  differ  in  your  conclusions  from  the 
GAO  on  actually  looking  at  certain  files,  and  give  us  an  idea  of 
what  kind  of  deficiencies  you  find  in  the  GAO  report  and  the  classi- 
fications of  these  institutions  being  out  of  compliance? 

Ms.  Diamond.  Well,  for  example,  of  the  examples  cited  on  page 
11  of  their  report,  they  indicated  that  one  school  admitted  Pell 
grant  recipients  into  very  short  courses,  which  of  course  would  not 
have  been  eligible  for  Pell,  and  they  very  strongly  implied,  in  tact, 
said  that  students  received  certain  amount  of  Pell  awards  and  GbL 
funds  on  that  basis. 

When  I  actually  looked  at  the  students  involved,  these  students 
had  actually  enrolled  in  9  month  courses,  in  longer  courses,  and 
had  received  their  Pell  grant  when  they  were  enrolled  in  fully  eli- 
gible courses.  Now,  these  two  students  had  ultimately  dropped,  did 
not  come  back  to  school  for  three  months.  At  the  point  in  time 
they  came  back  to  school  they  were  in  ineligible  courses;  yet,  when 
they  received  the  Pell  grant  funds  they  clearly  were  eligible  stu- 

Another  case,  the  GAO  had  completely  disallowed  the  eligibility 
of  a  program  because  it  included  remedial  work  which  the  school 
had  labeled  as  GED  training.  Well,  the  information  was  available 
in  the  school  catalog  showing  that  only  100  hours  of  it  w^  remedi- 
ation, therefore  the  course  was  eligible.  The  student  just  should  not 
have  been  compensated  for  700  hours,  but  rather  for  600  hours. 
Figures  like  that  overstate  liability  by  700  percent  and  I  think  con- 
tribute toward  an  overstatement  of  the  true  problem  that  we  really 
see 

Mr.  Coleman.  Well,  the  analysis,  then,  I  believe  in  your  example 
that  if  one  student  out  of  a  student  body  was  found  to  be  ineligible 
and  therefore,  the  institution  was  out  of  compliance  does  the  insti- 
tution then  be  considered  100  percent  out  of  compliance. 

Ms.  Diamond.  Of  that  school,  right. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Of  that  school.  And  that  if  every  school  had  on< 
such  person,  then  we  would  have  100  percent  of  noncompliance. 

Ms  Diamond.  For  example,  on  the  ability-to-benefit  area,  if  £ 
school  had  one  student  who,  for  example,  maybe  G7en  misfilmg 
that  they  didn't  have  the  high  school  diploma  and  the  high  schoo 
diploma  was  their  evidence  of  ability  to  benefit,  that  school  wai 
considered  out  of  compliance  and  therefore  that  school  became  ex 
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trapolated  to  34  schools  in  their  ultimate  sample.  So  it  was  an  all- 
or-nothing  measure  of  compliance,  rather  than  what  percent  the 
school  had  violated.  * 

In  other  words,  the  school  clearly  was  using  an  ability-to-benefit 
measure  but  had  erred  in  one  student,  that  school  was  lumped  in 
that  area, 

Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Fogel,  would  you  respond?  Is  that  jour  under- 
standing of  how  this  was  done? 

Mr  Fogel.  Yes;  we  didn't  do  this  audit  to  look  at  whether 
schools  were  specifically  out  of  compliance  and  ought  to  return  or 
have  money  refunded  to  the  Federal  Government.  That  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  audit.  That  is  the  type  of  audit  that  the  Education 
Department  does. 

We  cited  examples  to  illustrate  the  problems  that  occurred  And 
when  we  say,  for  example,  schools  did  not  always  adhere  to  re- 
quirements for  training  program  eligibility,  this  also  meant  that 
sometimes  they  did  adhere.  We  tried  to  use  examples  to  illustrate. 

Mr.  Coleman.  What  page  are  you  on? 

Mr  Fogel.  The  example  that  you  were  just  talking  about  is  on 
page  11. 

Nowhere  do  we  categorize  a  particular  school  as  either  totally  in 
or  totally  out  of  compliance.  That  was  not  the  purpose  of  our  work 
A  compliance  audit  that  auditors  from  the  Education  Department 
or  the  State  might  do  would  be  expected  to  make  this  detrmina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clohan.  Mr.  Coleman,  if  I  may.  I  guess  I  just  asked  the  ques- 
tion tnen,  you  knoW  m  stating,  for  example,  in  the  executive  sum- 
mary that  732  of  1,165  schools  in  the  universe  admitted  students 
who  did  not  meet  Department  standards.  Somehow  there  was  an 
aggregation  of  institutions,  and  the  question  is  how  each  on»  of 
those  732,  how  were  they  included?  Was  it  the  finding  that  1,  2,  5 

tu   student  awards  were  misapplied  or  whatever? 

Mr.  Coleman.  What  was  you^  minimum  basis  for  includin-jr  a 
school  in  that  group?  "      *  61 

Mr.  Fogel.  I  think  if  we  found  an  error,  we  would  have  included 
it.  t^omphance  to  me  implies  something  very  specific  in  audit  lan- 
guage, and  we  did  not  do  that.  But  you  are  right.  If  we  found  that 
there  was  a  problem,  we  would  have  included  the  school  in  the 
number. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Concerning  satisfactory  progress;  did  you  fail  to 
take  into  consideration  in  the  report  at  what  point  the  student 
ceased  making  satisfactory  progress  and  the  funds  received  by  that 
student  before  and  after  that  point?  Is  that  a  valid  criticism  of  your 
report?  If  not,  why  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Fogel.  Yes;  we  tried  to  show  the  cost  for  those  students.  We 
didn  t  try  to  total  them  up. 

Mr.  Clohan,  Mr.  Coleman,  I  am  sorry.  The  bottom  of  page  9,  the 
last  paragraph,  again  the  number  of  students  who  dropped  out 
were  aggregated  and  a  dollar  assessment  of  $86  million  was  estab- 
lished. I  am  not  sure— as  I  read  that,  it  does  provide  

Mr.  Fogel.  We  looked  at  the  total  amount  of  aid  that  those  stu- 
dents had  received.  That  is  right. 
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I  guess  I  am  having  a  little  trouble  understanding.  The  academic 
progress  issue  is  discussed  on  pages  12  and  13,  however,  we  don't 
have  any  aggregate  dollar  amounts  on  that. 

Ms.  Diamond.  Yes;  I  believe  on  page  12  you  quote  $37  million — 
sorry — $68  million  in  Federal  assistance  of  which  37  million  was 
Pell  grant  funds  to  students  who  ultimately  eventually  did  not 
make  satisfactory  progress. 

Mr.  Fogel.  That  were  not  complying.  That  is  just  how  much 
money  they  received.  That  is  right. 

Ms.  Diamond.  Right.  And  I  think  some  people  perceived  that  as  a 
dollar  wasted  or  dollars  that  the  school  should  not  have  provided 
them,  whereas,  in  fact,  a  lot  of  those  dollars  were  received  while 
they  were  still  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Mr.  Fogel.  We  didn't  say  that.  All  we  said  was  they  received 
that  much  money. 

Mr.  Coleman.  On  page  15  you  say  that  lack  of  enforcement  al- 
lowed 27,100  students  to  remain  in  school  and  continue  to  receive 
Federal  funds  when  they  are  not  making  satisfactory  academic 
progress.  Where  did  you  get  the  27,100  figure? 

Mr.  Fogel.  That  is  a  projection  from  the  sample. 

Mr.  Coleman.  And  that  would  have  included  this  questionable 
part  of  how  you — at  what  point  you  measured  that? 

Mr.  Fogel.  Right 

Mr.  Coleman.  So  you  don't  figure  a  dollar  figure  there,  you 
just  

Mr.  Fogel.  That  is  right.  What  we  said  is  half  of  these  students 
eventually  graduated.  They  were  able  to  get  some  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Bear  with  me.  I  am  juggling  three  large  docu- 
ments here. 


Mr.  Coleman.  I  have  been  advised  that  the  University  of  Missou- 
ri had  a  dropout  rate  in  its  first  year  of  47  percent,  so  we  must  be 
in  violation  of  something  I  guess.  [Laughter.] 

Well,  I  found  it  interesting,  Ms.  Diamond,  that  some  of  the 
schools  that  you  went  back  to  talk  to  after  they  had  been  audited 
were  shocked,  dismayed,  and  surprised  that  the  information  that 
came  out  of  their  institutions  wound  up  going  through  a  process 
and  came  out  in  very  critical,  even  they  were  given  £h«e  impression 
that  things  were  positive  when  they  were  being  audited.  Now  this 
could  be  a  tack  tk^t  auditors  take,  I  don[t  know.  But  at  least  in  one 
case,  the  auditors  enrolled  a  child  of  their  own  in  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions, or  a  relative.  Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  Fogel.  We  really  tried.  She  said  a  grandson,  and  we  are  sure 
try?ng  to  find        that  auditor  was. 
Mr.  OoLtV*':^  i  bet  you  are.  [Laughter.] 

Mr,  FoG&t  ".oss  only  auditor  we  found  that  had  a  grandchild,  the 
grandchild  was  4  years  old.  So,  we  really  don't  think  that  that 
child  was  enrolled  in  any  of  these  schools. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  th&t  have  tee  grandchildren  we  don't 
know  about. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Gifted  and  talented  persons. 

Ms.  Diamond.  If  I  may  make  a  comment.  I  also  in  looking  &t  the 
work  papers  of  the  auditors  themselves  found  a  lot  of  very  favor- 
able comments  in  the  audit  work  papers.  For  example,  faying 
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things  such  as  we  had  a  very  brief  exit  interview  because  we  con- 
sidered there  were  only  a  few  things  worthy  of  discussing  since  the 
school,  in  fact,  was  operating  in  compliance.  We  found  that  the  re- 
gional summaries  of  the  audits  were,  in  fact,  very  positive,  the  two 
that  I  got  the  chance  to  look  at,  saying  things  such  as  all  of  the 
schools  in  that  region  were  in  compliance  on  satisfactory  progress, 
et  cetera.  And  one  of  the  things  we  found  really  rather  disturbing 
was  tij-h  fact  that  both  at  a  school  level  when  we  had  telephone 
interviews  as  well  as  the  audit  work  papers  came  back  very  favor- 
ably, whereas  when  the  aggregate  report  got  out  it  had  a  very  neg- 
ative tone. 

And  I  think  one  of  the  recommendations  that  we  would  like  to 
make  is  to  have  GAO  do  a  much  more  thorough  exit  interview  with 
schools  prior  to  leaving  the  schools.  Because  having  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  respond  to  an  audit  like  this  is  as  difficult  a 
task  as  for  me  to  take  a  look  at  it  without  actually  going  to  the 
audit  files.  Because  unless  you  know  what  the  real  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation are,  you  just  can't  respond  because  on  the  face  of  it  it  looks 
like  there  are  some  pretty  awful  things  happening. 

Mr.  Fogel.  Let  me  comment  on  that.  I  think  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  rea2  facts  in  here,  and  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  that  by  any 
means.  And  there  were  problems  that  we  found  in  these  schools. 
That  doesn't  mean  all  the  schools  were  bad  or  indeed  that  some  of 
the  schools  weren't  doing  a  good  job.  Some  of  our  staff  may  have, 
very  correctly  so,  told  them  that  there  were  things  that  they  were 
doing  that  were  fine. 

The  way  the  analytical  work  is  done  on  a  job  like  this  is,  and  it  is 
a  very  expensive  and  time-consuming  effort  for  us,  that  we  send 
teams  out  from  around  the  country  to  do  the  work.  They  really 
don't  do  the  analysis,  they  gather  the  data.  The  data  is  brought 
into  one  place,  as  in  this  case,  and  then  the  analysis  is  done  and 
the  report  is  put  together.  A  lot  of  the  staff  that  may  have  been 
giving  specifics  to  the  individual  schools  were  not  in  a  position  to 
look  in  total  at  what  the  picture  was.  And  that  is  why  we  do  sam- 
pling and  we  try  to  make  projections. 

But  I  do  think  that  it  is  quite  appropriate  for  us  to  try  to  have, 
and  indeed  we  do  try  to  have,  closeouts  everywhere.  But  I  don't 
think  we  can  dismiss  the  fundamental  findings  of  the  report  that 
there  were  problems  out  there.  That  doesn't  mean  there  weren't 
good  things.  But  there  is  some  problems  that  indeed  the  accrediting 
associations  are  trying  to  tighten  up  on  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment is  trying  to  work  on.  That  is  what  we  tried  to  achieve  with 
the  report  and  I  think  we  have  been  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Henderson,  wouldn't  it  be  easier  for  every- 
body if  you  just  had  a  standard  test  that  you  could  have  all  of  your 
accredited  institutions  give  to  their  prospective  students.  So  that 
students  would  have  to  have  a  certain  minimum  score,  and  that 
vv&y  they  are  protected  and  you  are  protected? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  guess  that  would  be  easier. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Why  don't  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Henderson.  With  all  of  the  bifis  there  is  about  tests  and 
which  tests  measured  what  and  what  the  needs  of  institution — 
what  the  needs  of  a  test,  what  the  measurement  of  that  test  should 
be  would  vary  depending  on  what  type  of  progr^*  «-*  the  student  was 
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going  into.  So,  I  don't  think  you  could  develop  one  standard 
that  would  measure  what  each  institution  would  need  to  measxvv 
in  helping  them  decide  whether  that  student  should  be  admitted  to 
the  program. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Well,  we  live  in  an  imperfect  world,  though,  and 
this  is  part  of  the  imperfection.  We  have  a  standard  law  school  en- 
trance exam,  as  Bill  mentioned.  We  have  SAT's.  We  have  a  lot  of 
standard  exams  everybody  takes  through  their  whole  academic 
career.  And  they  may  not  be  perfect,  but  we  use  them.  I  know 
there  have  been  studies  that  say  that  perhaps  they  have  been 
couched  in  language  that  might  be  difficult  for  some  groups  to  re- 
spond to,  et  cetera— that  is  a  concern.  I  don't  know  why  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult for  this  area  not  to  be  able  to  formulate  something  that  is 
objective. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Congressman  Coleman,  I  have  been  in  postsec- 
ondary  education  for  about  25  years  now  and  used  to  be  a  universi- 
ty admissions  officer.  There  is  just  a  variety  of  tests  cut  there,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  even  be  sound  educationally  to  develop 
a  national  test  that  everyone  must  pass  before  they  can  proceed 
further  for  their  postsecondary  education.  I  just  think  there  are 
some  philosophical  problems  with  that  type  of  approach  where  cer- 
tainly it  seems  the  easy  thing  to  do.  But  I  am  nc;  sure  that  the 
educational  community  would  feel  like  that  is  a  good  thing  philo- 
sophically to  do. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Well,  we  have  teste  for  cosmetology  schools  here, 
and  these  schools  feel  that  this  is  an  appropriate  examination. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield.  I  think  that  what  is 
being  overlooked  in  this  discussion  is  that  none  of  the  schools  that 
you  talked  about  that  use  a  test  use  a  test  as  the  exclusive  measure 
of  whether  or  not  they  would  admit  a  student. 

Mr.  Coleman.  But  it  provides  prima  facie  evidence  or  at  least 
something  to  show  that  a  student  can  handle  a  certain  test  of 
study — we  need  some  criteria. 

Mr.  Ford.  No;  it  is  one  of  several  factors  taken  into  account 

Mr.  Coleman.  That  is  right.  But  some  of  them  don't  have  tests  at 
all,  and  I  believe  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to  evaluate. 

Mr.  Ford.  To  get  into  law  school,  and  I  have  intervened  for  a 
number  of  people  with  law  schools,  there  is  a  theoretical  minimum 
level  they  will  accept  in  an  LSAT.  However,  if  they  look  at  a  good 
transcript  with  the  right  kind  of  courses  from  undergraduate 
school,  they  will  attach  more  weight  to  that  than  the  failure  of  the 
student  to  score  well  on  the  LSAT,  which  is  a  specialized  test  just 
for  law  students. 

Mr.  Donaway,  who  described  this  test  that  all  of  his  cosmetology 
schools  use,  &nd  it  is  pretty  comprehensive,  responded  to  me  that 
this  was  taken  and  then  in  addition  it  was  weighed  against  inter- 
views with  the  people,  and  an  assessment  of  that  person  s  personal- 
ity and  other  characteristics  that  would  lead  an  experienced  cosme- 
tologist to  predict  that  they  probably  would  stick  around  and  finish 
and  could  do  the  work.  So,  that  virtually  every  place  that  entrance 
tests  are  used  they  are  one  of  several  factors,  even  at  the  acade- 
mies As  you  know,  when  you  and  I  send  our  nominations  *  the 
academy,  we  give  them  the  SAT  scores  that  these  kids  have,  we 
give  them  the  transcripts  and  so  on,  and  then  they  want  to  know  if 
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they  played  football,  if  they  were  Boy  Scouts,  if  they  were  student 
body  leaders  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  things  which  seem  in  many 
instances  to  have  a  lot  of  infteeace  on  them,  So,  I  don't  think  any- 

body  uses  a  test  as  a  make-it<>r>*reak-it  

Mr.  Coleman.  I  faelif**  they  should  have  a  test.  And  the 
**t£  some  Pe°Ple  *****  a  test  is  the  point  I  was  making. 
tu-  i  DlAM0ND-  Could  1  &%s  jxsst  comment  very  briefly  on  that?  I 
think  that  there  is  probacy  a  lot  more  homogeneity  in  lawyers 
than  there  is  in  the  kind  of  courses  that  we  are  talking  about  in 
these  schools.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  different  kinds  of 
schools  that  would  have  to  be  measured.  For  example,  everything 
from— probably  welding  requires  a  lot  different,  it  requires  some 
manual  dexterity,  et  cetera,  whereas  computer  programming,  an- 
other course  which  is  very  common  in  the  private  career  schools 
requires  analytical  schools.  So,  really,  even  though  we  are  in  an 
imperfect  world,  I  think  that  to  try  to  have  a  test  for  private  career 
schools  would  be  unworkable. 
You  can  identify  the  kinds  

Mr.  Coleman.  Some  tests.  Not  a  test.  A  test  so  that  there  is  some 
evidence. 

Ms.  Diamond.  Well,  you  mean  in  terms  of  certain  preapproved 
tests.  So,  it  may  be  30  different  preapproved  tests. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Pine.  I  don't  think  that  a  lawyer  needs  to  know 
what  a  welder  does  or  vice  versa. 

Ms.  Diamond.  So,  you  are  essentially  recommending  that  maybe 
the  accrediting  commissions  would  review  something. 

Mr.  Coleman.  My  suggestion  to  Mr.  Henderson  was  that  it  would 
be  good  for  these  accrediting  agencies  to  clear  up  some  of  the  con- 
cerns by  having  some  objective  criteria  based  upon  an  examination 
as  at  least  some  measure  to  student  ability  to  benefit  for  an  educa- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  it  that  would  be  helpful  to  those  schools 
who  are  having  some  problems  in  this  area. 

I  am  not  saying  that  it  should  be  the  tool  of  criteria.  I  didn't  say 
there  should  be  a  national  test,  or  any  of  these  other  things.  But  I 
believe  the  requirements  of  an  exam  would  be  helpful  for  all  of  us 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  evaluation.  It  is  a  protective  device  if  noth- 
ing else,  because  you  know  we  are  going  to  have  to  write  something 
in  the  law  or  the  regulations.  We  are  going  to  have  to  prescribe 
something,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  none  of  this  is  a  good  answer  to 
th£  Problem  that  we  are  trying  to  address  ourselves  to. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Congressman  Coleman,  I  am  sorry  for  misun- 
derstanding. I  was  taking  your  term  as  "a  test"  rather  than 
tests.  But  we  have,  AICS,  recently  in  the  new  criteria  that 
became  effective  July  1,  we  say  for  students  admitted  under  the 
ability-to-benefit  provision  that  a  student— such  ability-to-benefit 
determination  shall  include  as  a  minimum  the  administration  of  a 
validated  test  and  academic  and  career  advising. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Well,  then  you  have  already  done  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Henderson.  We  have  already  addressed  that  issue. 

Mr.  Coleman.  And  as  I  said  to  others,  is  that  I  think  that  the 
accrediting  agencies  really  have  to  do  more  in  this  area  and  I  hope 
that  you  recognize  the  responsibility  that  you  have. 

Mr.  Henderson.  We  do. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

We  will  be  very  actively  trying  to  put  these  things  together  in 
September,  early  in  September.  Do  you  think  between  now  and 
then  you  could  appear  to  be  the  10  or  12  most  serious  criticisms  of 
your  study? 

Mr.  Fogel.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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DIVISION 


The  Honorable  William  D.  Ford,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

On  August  1,  1985,  we  testified  before  your  Subcommittee  on 
our  report  entitled,  "Many  Proprietary  Schools  Do  Not  Comply 
With  Department  of  Education's  Pell  Grant  Program  Requirements.* 
We  participated  in  a  panel  which  included  representatives  of  the 
major  associations  which  accredit  proprietary  schools,  wit- 
nesses for  the  proprietary  schools  presented  testimony  which 
disagreed  with  our  recommendations  and  questioned  the 
methodological  soundness  of  ouz:  V-frxk.    Some  of  the  criticisms 
were  that  our  sampling  methodology  was  flawed,  rhat  cjr  analysis 
used  subjective  value  judgements,  ae*  that  certain  calculations 
we  made  were  either  incorrect  &z  did  not  follow  established 
Department  of  Education  procedure?,. 

The  proprietary  school  tepcvvr,entatives  based  much  of  their 
testimony  on  analysis  prepared       consisltAnte  hired  by  the 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schoolfi  (AVSS),  the 
National  Association  of  Trade  and  technical  Schools*  and  the 
National  Accrediting  Commission  of  Cosmetology  Art*  and 
Sciences.    To  facilitate  their  criftiquS  we  maCU?  VdT.  supporting 
working  papers  available  to  one  o£  these  consultants  who  spent 
two  days  in  our  offices  reviewing  th*».    The  consultant  prepared 
a  paper  analyzing  both  our  report  ani3  our  working  papers.  We 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  study  this  analysis  prior  to  the 
hearing,  and  were  therefore,  unable  to  respond  in  detail  in  our 
testimony  to  either  the  criticisms  contained  in  that  paper  or 
questions  iraisei  by  members  of  the  Subcommittee  relative  to 
these  criticisms.. 

At  that  time  we  offered  to  respond  in  writing  to  any 
questions  v»£:Jh  the  Subcommittee  might  have.    Your  office 
subsequently  provided  a  list  of  nine  questions  which  we  believe 
represent  the  most  serious  criticisms  made  by  witnesses  at  the 
hearing.    Senior  GAO  officials  have  carefully  reviewed  these 
questions,  as  well  as  other  criticisms  made  of  our  report  at  the 
hearing,  and  in  the  written  report  prepared  by  the  accrediting 
association's  consultant. 
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Generally,  we  disagree  with  both  the  accrediting 
associations*  testimony  and  the  consultant's  report,  which  among 
other  things  asserted  that  our  report  should  not  be  used  in 
making  policy  decisions.    Upon  reexamining  our  workpapers,  *e  did 
note  some  errors,  but  these  were  neither  material  to  our  reported 
findings  nor  did  they  give  us  reason  to  change  our  conclusions  or 
recommendations.    Our  detailed  rebuttal  of  the  major  criticisms 
outli^d  "in  your  questions  is  provided  in  the  enclosure  to  this 
letter  i. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  our  study  was  that  the 
sampling  methodology  was  flawed  in  that  the  sample  contained  too 
few  schools-    As  I  noted  at  the  hearing,  we  recognize  that  with 
a  more  extensive  sampling  of  schools  we  could  have  reduced  the 
level  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  estimates  of  the  rates  at 
which  the  problems  we  identified  were  occurring-    However,  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  we  found  were  so  significant  that 
increasing  the  work  done  to  reduce  the  statistical  uncertainties, 
which  would  have  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  an  already  labor 
intensive  study,  would  not  have  changed  our  findings-    Overall  we 
believe  the  methodology  we  employed  was  statistically  sound  and 
provided  an  adequate  basis  for  our  conclusions. 

Other  criticisms  stemmed  not  from  the  report,  but  rather 
the  consultant's  review  of  our  workpapers,  and  centered  on 
questions  of  the  accuracy  and  adequacy  of  information  in  these 
workpapers  and  calculations  we  made  in  reaching  our  conclusions. 
For  example,  she  questioned  whether  we  correctly  followed  the 
Department  of  Education's  procedures  for  computing  factors  such  as 
school  dropout  rates  and  placement  rates-    However,  the  consultant 
took  issue  with  information  which,  although  included  in  our 
workpapers,  was  not  used  in  developing  or  support^  our  find- 
ings.    Por  example,  we  collected  information  describing  question- 
able, but  apparently  legal  recruiting  practices.    We  did  not, 
however,  use  this  information  in  the  report.    This  could  occur 
because  it  is  common  for  researchers  to  gather  more  information 
than  is  subsequently  used  in  a  final  report.    As  regards  our 
computation  of  dropout  rates,  we  used  two  separate  measures  which 
we  believe  accurately  describe  the  situation  in  proprietary 
schools.    Our  placement  rates  were  carefully  calculated  using  the 
federal  guidelines  and  our  analysis  verified  the  correctness  of 
these  calculations. 

In  other  instances,  the  consultant's  basis  for  taking  issue 
with  factual  information  in  our  report  was  incorrect:.  For 
example,  in  the  illustrations  we  provided  on  misleading  claims 
made  by  schools  regarding  placement  rates  of  graduates,  we  includ- 
ed an  opinion  by  one  school's  placement  director  citing  the  lac* 
of  placement  opportunities  in  the  local  area.     The  consultant  said  ■ 
this  opinion  was  not  hard  evidence  and  that  we  should  have  examin- 
ed the  school's  placement  statistics  rather  than  relying  solely  on 
this  individual's  statement.    In  fact  our  workpapers  clearly 
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showed  that  not  only  had  we  examined  the  schools 1  placement 
records,  but  that  we  had  also  spoken  with  both  students  and 
employers.  More  importantly,  the  placement  director's  statement 
was  an  illustration,  not  the  basis  for  the  finding  that  the 
school  made  misleading  claims.  That  finding  was  reached  in 
every  case  using  disparities  between  schools'  promotional 
literature  and  their  actual  placement  rates. 

The  consultant  £i<$  find  some  mistakes  in  our  calculations, 
but  these  did  not  prc?e  to  be  significant  and  after  re-analysis 
did  not  alter  our  conclusions.    For  example,  the  amount  of  error 
made  in  calculating  a  student  grant  award  which  we  reported  for 
one  school  was  overstated  by  $120  due  to  a  mistake  we  made  when 
transferring  data  from  one  workpaper  to  another.    This  calcula- 
tion did  not  affect  the  basic  conclusion,  however,  because  the  * 
school  had  also  computed  other  student  awards  erroneously  and 
this  was  only  one  of  many  schools  for  which  we  found  errors  in 
grant  calculations. 

Thus  after  carefully  reviewing  the  criticisms  of  our 
report,  we  still  believe  the  problems  which  we  identified 
deserve  corrective  action — namely  that: 

—many  schools  often  do  not  adhere  to  their  own  admission 
standards  and  therefore  admit  unqualified  students  who 
tend  to  drop  out  at  a  higher  rate  than  qualified 
students; 

—the  "ability  to  benefit  criteria"  being  used  often  allows 
students  to  receive  Pell  Grants  who  have  little 
likelihood  of  completing  the  training; 

—many  schools  allow  students  to  remain  in  school  who  do 
not  meet  academic  progress  standards; 

—schools  often  misrepresent  themselves  to  prospective 
students;  and 

—some  schools  make  frequent  errors  in  administering 
federal  financial  aid. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  Congressman  E. 
Thomas  Coleman;  other  interested  congressional  committees  and 
members;  the  Secretary  of  Education;  the  Association  of 
.Independent  Colleges  and  Schools;  the  National  Association  of  ' 
Technical  and  Trade  Schools;  and  the  National  Accrediting 
Commission  of  Cosmetology  Arts  and  .Sciences. 

Thank  .you  for  affording  us  the  opportunity  to  respond  for 
the  record  to  the  criticisms  of  our  report.    We  would  be  pleased 
to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  these  issues  further  if  you  believe 
it  would  be  useful. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Richard  L.  Fogel 
Director 


Enclosure 
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ENCLOSURE 


ENCLOSURE 


RESPONSE  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE  QUESTIONS  ON  GAP  REPORT;  MANY 
PROPRIETARY  SCHOOLS  DO  NOT  COMPLY  WITH  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION'S  PELL  GRANT  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

CRITIQUE:  The  sampling  methodology  is  flawed  by  insufficient 


GAO  REBUTTAL: 

Our  sampling  methodology  was  not  flawed.    While  a  different 
sampling  methodology  would  have  produced  more  precise  results, 
the  findings  would  not  have  changed  materially  and  we  would  draw 
the  same  conclusions.     The  magnitude  of  the  problems  w  found 
at  the  schools  we  studied  were  so  significant  that  doubling  our 
effort  to  reduce  the  sampling  error  would  not  have  changed  the 
significance  of  our  findings. 

The  critique  also  states  that  our  sample  size  was  insuffi- 
cient to  sustain  our  estimate  that  statistical  sampling  errors 
were  in  the  range  of  plus  or  minus  10  percent  at  the  95  percent 
confidence  level.    This  estimate  of  reliability  pertained  to  our 
estimates  on  the  aggregate  student  universe,  not  for  schools  or 
for  disaggregated  data.     The  actual  sampling  error  for  each  of 
the  major  estimates  used  in  the  report  was  included  in  appendix 
I  to  the  report.     In  many  cases  the  error  exceeded  plus  or  minus 
10  percent.    However,  the  level  of  sampling  error  appropriate  to 
reaching  a  given  conclusion  depends  on  the  phenomenon  being 
studied  and  the  strength  of  the  phenomenon.      We  were  attempting 
to  find  out  if  certain  serious  problems  existed  and  their 
general  magnitude,  which  requires  less  accuracy  than  attempting 


saaple  size,  inappropriate  sample  design,  lack  of 
consideration  to  effects  of  sampling  design  and  lack 
of  a  comparison  group. 
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to  make  more  precise  estimates  of  the  size  of  a  problem  or 
determine  whether  a  problem  exceeded  a  specific  threshold.  If, 
for  example,  we  estimated  that  a  serious  problem  occurred  60 
percent  or  70  percent  of  the  time,  but  due  to  uncertainty  we 
knew  that  its  actual  rate  of  occurrence  could  be  as  low  as  40 
percent  or  50  percent,  we  would  still  conclude  that  something 
should  be  done  to  alleviate  the  problem.    Cutting  the  sampling 
error  in  half  to  reach  an  arbitrary  measure  of  uncertainty  (and 
greatly  increasing  the  audit  work  necessary  to  do  so)  would 
still  demonstrate  the  same  problems,    it  would  have  made  our 
estimates  of  their  rates  of  occurrence  somewhat  more  precise  and 
would  have  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  achieve  that  greater 
precision. 

Another  criticism  was  that  we  did  not  consider  the  effects 
of  sampling  design  on  making  estimates  at  the  school  level. 
However,  our  study  was  not  designed  to  develop  estimates  for 
individual  schools  and  we  did  not  make  estimates  for  individual 
schools.    When  data  for  individual  schools  is  cited,  it  is  used 
only  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  problems  we  found. 

The  critique  also  asserts  that  our  study  is  flawed  because 
it  did  not  show  whether  the  problems  we  identified  at  propriet- 
ary schools  were  also  problems  at  other  types  of  schools,  such 
as  public  institutions.    Proprietary  schools  were  the  only 
schools  included  in  our  review  because  the  request  for  our 
review  did  not  include  these  other  types  of  schools.  However, 
even  if  other  types  of  schools  also  fail  to  comply  with  program 
requirements,  it  would  not  make  the  problems  at  proprietary 
schools  any  less  severe  or  of  any  less  concern  to  others. 
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CRITIQUE:  GAO  used  highly  subjective  value  judgments  in 
deciding  whether  schools  had  misrepresented 
themselves. 


GAO  REBUTTAL 

In  concluding  that  we  used  value  judgments  in  deciding  on 
misrepresentation,  the  consultant  hired  by  the  accrediting  agen- 
cies cited  some  data  from  our  workpapers  which  we  did  not  use  in 
support  of  our  findings  and  also  described  some  of  the  examples 
used  in  our  report  as  inappropriate  illustrations  of  misrepre- 
sentation. 

The  reported  findings  on  misrepresentation  are  based  on 
the  occurrence  of  practices  which  are  prohibited  by  both  the 
Department  of  Education's  regulations  on  misrepresentation,  and 
the  policies  of  the  individual  accrediting  agencies.  These 
requirements  prohibit  schools  from  misrepresenting  the  nature  of 
their  educational  programs,  their  financial  charges,  or  the 
employ ability  of  graduates.    Prohibited  practices  include  false, 
erroneous,  or  misleading  statements  to  an  enrolled  student  or  to 
prospective  students;  promotional  advertising  that  leaves  a 
false,  misleading,  or  exaggerated  impression;  and  offers  of 
scholarships  that  do  not  represent  bona  fide  reductions  in  tui- 
tion.   Using  these  criteria  we  found  that  over  half  of  the  35 
sample  schools  misrepresented  themselves  to  varying  degrees. 

The  evidence  the  consultant  cited  to  show  that  we  used  sub- 
jective judgment  V$  supporting  our  findings  of  misrepresentation 
was  information  in  our  workpapers  describing  questionable  prac- 
tices which  did  nz.t  clearly  violate  program  requirements.  The 
practices  documented  in  our  workpapers  described  telephone  can- 
vassing of  low-income  neighborhoods  as  a  means  of  recruiting 
students,  commissioned  recruiters,  and  scholarships  to  attract 
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new  students.    However,  because  it  was  not  clear  that  these 
practices  were  explicitly  excluded  by  program  regulations,  we 
neither  cited  these  examples  in  the  report,  nor  counted  these 
instances  in  the  aggregate  statistics  supporting  our  findings. 

We  gathered  information  on  how  the  schools  represented 
themselves  to  students  because  these  practices  were  of  the  type 
that  could  be  abused  and  had  been  among  the  concerns  that 
p'rorapted  the  original  congressional  request  for  this  study.  For 
example,  one  congressman  provided  us  information  alleging  that 
one  school,  under  the  guise  of  a  work-study  program,  ran  a 
telephone  canvassing  operation  manned  by  Pell  Grant  students  in 
its  boiler-room.    The  school  had  students  call  phone  numbers  in 
poor  neighborhoods  offering  an  education  paid  for  by  federal 
grants.    Another  congressman  gave  us  information  alleging  that 
recruiters  were  being  paid  $25  a  person  to  recruit  busloads  of 
unemployed  minority  youth  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  enroll  in  a 
South  Carolina  college,     upon  their  arrival,  the  students 
learned  that  the  schocl  had  neither  adequate  facilities  nor 
adequate  faculty. 

In  criticizing  car  evaluation  judgements  the  consultant 
also  raised  an  issue  regarding  the  thoroughness  of  the  audit 
work.    She  noted  that  a  school  was  mentioned  in  our  workpapers 
as  having  failed  to  maintain  files  on  students  who  had  been 
rejected,  and  for  having  an  incomplete  accrediting  report,  she 
reported  that  the  files  in  question  were  actually  available  and 
that  the  accrediting  report  was  complete.    We  did  not  verify 
that  these  records  exist,  because  we  did  not  use  this  informa- 
tion in  our  report  or  in  support  of  our  findings. 

The  consultant  also  questioned  examples  used  in  the  report 
in  support  of  our  findings  on  misrepresentation.    One  school 
told  prospective  students  its  job  placement  rate  was  90  percent, 
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15  percent  of  which  represented  students  who  transferred  to  4- 
year  colleges  rather  than  being  placed  in  a  job.    Our  report 
further  stated  that  in  our  sample  of  42  students  at  that  school, 
20  students  dropped  out.    Of  the  remaining  22  student3,  16 
graduated  and  9  of  those  got  a  job — 5  in  their  field  of  train- 
ing.   The  consultant's  critque  states  that  the  school  discloses 
its  placement  race  on  its  bulletin  board  and  includes  the  £act 
that  students  who  transfer  are  included  in  this  rate.  TMs 
implies  that  this  information  would  therefore  come  to  th*  atten- 
tion of  the  prospective  students.    There  is  no  guarantee  that 
this  would  happen.    More  importantly,  because  only  5  of  the  16 
graduates  (or  31  percent)  fotfnd  jobs  in  their  field  of  training, 
we  believe  that  the  school's  use  of  the  90  percent  rate  was 
misleading. 

Another  example  in  the  report  which  the  consultant  ques- 
tioned was  a  fashion  design  school  which  implied  that  good  job 
opportunities  existed  in  the  local  area  by  stating  in  its  cata- 
log that  the  area  ranged  high  among  states  as  an  apparel  pro- 
ducer.   However,  the  school  placement  director  told  us  that 
design  graduates  may  have  to  relocate,  settle  for  a  job  not 
fully  using  the  skills  for  which  they  were  trained,  or  become 
self-employed  if  they  wish  to  get  a  training-related  job  because 
few  employment  opportunities  existed  in  the  local  area.  The 
consultant  questioned  our  reliance  on  the  placement  director's 
statement  without  researching  her  motives,  and  implied  that  we 
had  not  reviewed  the  school's  placement  statistics.    She  did 
not,  however,  note  that  an  earlier  report  (which  was  also 
included  in  our  workpapers >  by  the  National  Association  of  Trade 
and  Technical  Schools  (NATTS)  found  similar  problems. 

We  did  not  rely  solely  on  the  statements  of  the  placement 
director.    We  also  talked  with  students  and  employers.    Three  of 
the  eight  sample  students  we  interviewed  told  us  school  off i- 
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cials  misled  them  about  training  and  placement*    For  example, 
one  said  she  was  tol^  about  the  "high  paying*  jobs  she  could  get 
after  graduation,  but  she  did  not  believe  she  was  well  trained 
for  these  jobs.    Another  student  said  that  very  few  graduates 
got  jobs,  and  those  that  did  were  not  working  in  their  field  of 
training.    All  sis  of  the  employers  of  graduates  we  spoke  with 
expressed  some  reservations  about  the  quality  of  training. 
Three  employers  said  the  students  w?re  poorly  qualified  in  sew- 
ing and  the  production  of  clothes,  and  four  said  they  would  not 
hire  graduates  in  the  fixture. 

In  addition,  we  noted  that  during  an  earlier  visit  to  the 
school  NATTS  found  that  *t»e  training  seemed  more  oriented 
toward  'home  economics'  than  commercial  and  mass  production. 
Instruction  appeared  to  need  updating  to  needs  of  industry,  as 
did  tools  and  equipment."    Th;>  accrediting  agency  further  found 
that  "sewing  equipment  is  the  type  commonly  used  for  home  sew- 
ing, while  the  pressing  equipment  is  minimal,"  and  that  there 
seemed  to  be  "insufficient  time  ailoted  to  sewing  and  tailoring 
courses  to  have  the  student  become  proficient  in  specific  gar- 
ment-type construction."    Moreover,  NATTS  also  found  that  the 
schools  use  of  the  word  "extensive"  in  its  catalog  to  describe 
career  opportunities  appeared  to  be  "overselling,"  and  the  "rags 
to  riches"  theme  of  some  newspaper  advertisements  might  also  be 
overdone,  particularly  in  view  of  the  salaries  that  graduates 
can  earn.    The  accrediting  agency  said  several  graduates  it 
talked  to  expressed  disappointment  in  the  lack  of  job  availabi- 
lity after  graduation  and  the  fact  that  they  were  still  waiting 
for  employment. 

Also,  contrary  to  the  consultant's  characterization  we  did 
examine  the  school's  placement  statistics.    School  records 
shewed  that  the  13  lashicn  design  graduates  in  1980  and  1981  got 
jobs.    This  included  five  graduates  who  were  employed  by  the 
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school  or  were  self-employed.    Discussions  with  employers  of 
several  of  the  remaining  eight  graduates  and  of  graduates  prior 
to  1980  indicated  the  jobs  or  level  of  performance  were  below 
that  expected  for  a  fashion  design  graduate.    For  example,  the 
employer  of  one  graduate  characterized  the  student's  training  as 
-poor-  and  stated  he  would  not  hire  the  school's  graduates  in 
the  future  because  there  are  too  many  qualified  in  the  field  who 
need  jobs  and  the  2-year  design  program  at  this  school  is  not 
enough  to  learn  the  art.     The  employer  of  another  graduate  said 
the  student  was  given  alteration  work  for       oi.1-  but  performed 
poorly  and  had  to  be  given  sewing  work  tfe     *m  *alow  the  level 
nf  her  training. 

CRITIQUE:  GAO  found  that  job  placement  rates  were  Misleading 
because  it  used  a  different  formula  for  calculating 
job  placement  rates  than  that  approved  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 


GAO  REBUTTAL 


The  basis  for  this  critique  apparently  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing by  the  consultant  of  why  we  included  one  school  amon<?  those 
we  cited  in  the  report  as  having  misrepresented  themselves  by 
overstating  their  placement  rates.     The  consultant  reported  that 
we  cited  the  school  for  overstated  job  placement  statistics 
because  the  school  excluded  from  its  calculations  students  who 
were  unavailable  for  placement.    She  said  this  procedure  con- 
forms to  the  policy  used  by  the  Veterans  Administration  and  is 
considered  appropriate  practice  by  the  education  community. 

We  did  not  take  issue  with  that  practice  and  excluded  those 
not  available  for  placement  from  the  calculations  we  reported. 
We  reported  that  the  school  inflated  its  placement  rate  in 
another  way  by  including  as  placements  students  who  get  jobs 
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outside  the  field  of  training  or  only  rar^l?  related  to  their 
training.    For  example,  of  the  141  graduates  ,4t  the  school  in 
fiscal  year  1980-81,  44  were  classified        r. *t  available  for 
employment.  Of  the  97  graduates  available  employment,  only 

68  (70  percent)  were  shown  in  the  school  records  is  being 
employed  in  their  field  ot  training.     However,  th«  school's  stu- 
dent financial  aid  handbook  reported  an  87  percent  placement 
rate  for  this  same  time  period,     in  other  words,  even  after  eli- 
minating graduates  unavailable  for  employment  the  school  quoted 
an  inflated  rate. 


CRITIQUE:  The  reported  findings  were  a  surprise  since  many 
schools  reported  that  GAO  auditors  indicated  upon 
leaving  that  few  or  no  exceptions  were  found. 


GAO  REBUTTAL 


We  did  not  find  nor  report  that  aU  schools  had  extensiv 
problems.  Our  work  indicated  that  some  schools  were  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities  for  administering  the  proq»rAm  with 
little  difficulty.  However,  many  were  not.  Our  aud..wrs  did 
conduct  exit  conferences  in  which  problems  were  discussed  in 
detail. 


Nonetheless,  the  manner  in  which  wc  conducted  our  sample 
and  analyzed  and  reported  our  findings  may  have  contributed  to  a 
"surprise-  factor.    At  the  schools  we  visited,  information  we 
collected  on  sample  students  was  recorded  on  data  collection 
instruments  by  our  auditors  and  subsequently  computer-analyzed 
at  *  ce-ntral  location  after  the  work  at  all  schools  was  com- 
pleted.    Therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  exit  conferences,  the 
auditors  doing  work  at  the  schools  did  not  have  a  sense  of  the 
strength  of  the  results  since  they  were  looking  at  r*w 
unweighted  judgements  and  had  not  seen  the  information  in 
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aggregated  form  or  weighted  estimates  of  the  magnitude  of 
problems.     Also,  as  discussed  earlier,  our  selection  of,  and 
analysis  at  individual  schools  was  not  designed  to  characterize 
the  performance  of  individual  schools.     It  was  our  intent  from 
the  beginning  to  discuss  our  findings  in  the  aggregate  rather 
than  by  individual  schools. 

CRITIQOK:  The  method  GAO  used  to  calculate  dropout  rates  is 
different  than  that  used  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  overstates  the  problem, 

GAO  REBUTTAL 

In  assessing  the  nature  of  the  dropout  problem,  we  used  two 
methods  to  compute  two  entirely  different  measures  of  the  drop- 
out rate  at  the  schools  we  visited.     One  was  based  on  the  number 
of  students  in  our  sample  who  did  not  complete  their  training 
and  considered  Pell  Grant  recipients  only.     The  other,  called  a 
"withdrawal  rate"  in  the  Department  of  Education's  guidelines, 
was  calculated  to  compare  to  the  Department's  benchmark  for 
poorly  managed  schools. 

The  first  method  showed  the  percentage  of  students 
enrolled  in  1980-81  who  did  not  complete  their  training.  The 
second  showed  the  percentage  of  students  who  were  in  school  at  a 
jjdint  in  time  and  who  had  dropped  out  by  some  later  point.  It 
was  our  computation  of  the  second  measure  with  which  the 
consultant  took  issue. 

The  Department's  guidelines  specify  usinQ  an  8-month  time- 
frame for  computing  the  withdrawal  rate  for  clock  hour  schools 
and  a  12-month  timeframe  for  credit  hour  schools.     In  making  our 
analyses,  we  used  a  12  month  time  frame  for  both  so  the  rates 
would  be  comparable  and  permit  generalization  of  the  results. 
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ro*r  tbis  reason,  the  withdrawl  rates  we  computed  were  higher  at 
clocfc-fcirur  schools  than  the  rates  calculated  by  the  consultant. 

The         point*  however*  is  chat  we  concluded  that  high  drop 
OMt  rau;.5  were  a  problem  b^sed  on  tJvs  rates  we  caJ.culated  under 
the  first  raetno«3« — not  the  wi«thdr>:vl  rate  method* 

The  Department  of  Education's  "withdrawal  rate*  measure  if 
a  management  tool  it  uses  to  identify  schools  with  potential 
problems  that  need  attention.     If  the  Department's  method  pro- 
duces a  percentage  rate  greater  than  its  benchmark  of  33  per- 
cent,  the  Department  considers  this  an  indication  of  inadequate 
instruction,  improper  management  practices,  or  other  actions  by 
the  school  which  impair  its  management  of  higher  education  pro- 
grams.   The  Department's  method  considers  only  students  enrolled 
at  the  beginning  of  a  period,  and  for  some  proprietary  schools 
(those  on  a  clock-hour  as  opposed  to  a  semester  basis)  limits 
the  period  to  8  rather  than  12  months.     This  gives  an  indication 
of  the  number  of  students,  who  enrolled  at  a  given  point  in 
time,  will  drop  out  within  8  months.     Further,  the  rate  could 
vary  depending  on  the  8-month  period  selected.     For  example, 
selecting  a  period  beginning  in  November  when  September  had  a 
large  number  of  enrollees,  many  of  whom  dropped  out  before 
November,  would  tend  to  reduce  the  withdrawal  rate  as  compared 
to  starting  in  September. 

The  Department's  "withdrawal  rate"  doett  not  measure  the 
percent  of  all  enrollees  successfully  completing  a  program,  and 
therefore  produces  an  artificially  low  dropout  measure.  For 
example  the  Department's  withdrawal  rate  method  produced  rates 
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of  32  percent  and  35  percent  for  two  of  the  schools  in  oi?jc 
sample.     However,  using  what  we  believe  to  be  a  more  realistic 
dropout  measure  (the  first  method)  showed  much  higher  rates  at 
these  schools.     At  the  school  with  a  33  percent  withdrawl  rate, 
we  traced  the  outcome  of  each  of  the  students  who  enrolled 
during  the  1980-81  year.     We  found  that  70  percent  of  the 
students  (68  of  the  97  students  enrolled)  failed  to  complete 
training.     Similarly,  at  the  school  with  a  35  percent  withdrawal 
rate,  64  percent  of  the  students  (69  of  the  108  students 
enrolled)   failed  to  complete  their  training. 

Further,,  several  schools  conducted  studies  of  their  dropout 
rate  which  corroborate  our  findings.     For  example,  one  study 
showed  that  of  287  first-time  Tell  Grant  recipients  during  the 
1980-81  school  year,  155  students  (54  percent)  dropped  out  by 
January  1982. 

CRITIQUE:  GAO  did  not  alvays  follow  Department  regulations  when 


GAO  REBUTTAL 

Department  regulations  covering  the  period  we  reviewed 
required  that  schools  use  reasonable  standards  for  measuring 
whether  students  were  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  in  their 
course  of  study.     Therefore,   in  conducting  our  review,  we  used 
the  schools1  own  standards  (where  they  had  them)  to  determine 
whether  students  in  our  sample  were  making  academic  progress. 
Schools  that  did  not  have  standards  as  required  by  the  regula- 
tions were  so  reported,  and  not  included  in  our  analysis. 

The  conr*'ltant  criticizes  our  audit  for  declining  the  offer 
of  one  school  official  to  recompute  the  grade  point  average 


auditing  satisfactory  progress. 
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(GPA)  cf  sample  students  throughout  the  year  so  we  could  deter- 
mine whether  students  met  the  academic  progress  standards.  How- 
ever, our  auditors  calculated  the  GPA  and  determined  that  the 
school,  was  in  compliance,     we  did  not  include  the  school,  there- 
fore, among  those  we  reported  as  not  complying  with  their  GPA 
requirements. 

The  consultant  also  criticizes  the  GAO  report  for  citing  a 
school  for  not  having  an  academic  progress  standard  for  1980-81, 
when  the  school  developed  one  for  the  1981-82  year  and,  retro- 
actively, verified  that  all  1980-81  students  met  the  1981-82 
standards*    While  they  may  have  met  a  standard  established  after 
the  fact,  this  does  not  negate  our  conclusion  that  during  the 
prior  year  they  did  not  have  a  standard  and  did  not  comply  with 
the  program  requirement. 

Another  concern  the  consultant  raised  was  our  talcing  issue 
with  whether  students  were  making  academic  progress  if  the 
school's  standard  allowed  them  to  maintain  a  lower  GPA  while 
attending  school  than  that  required  for  graduation.     The  con- 
sultant said  it  is  common  practice  in  academia  to  allow  students 
to  maintain  a  lower  average  grade  early  in  their  academic  career 
and  gradually  raise  it  to  that  requir*      for  graduation,  we 
understand  that  some  students  may  nee     .xme  to  adjust  to  a  new 
learning  environment,  and  recognized  in  our  report  that  a 
student  should  be  able  to  eventually  raise  his  or  her  average  to 
the  graduation  requirement.     However,  as  discussed  in  our 
report,  this  did  not  always  happen.     Some  students  remained  in 
school  with,  low  GPAs  and  dropped  oct  just  prior  to  graduating. 
In  fact  some  students  with  GPAs  belctf  graduation  requirements 
*.  ore  also  allowed  to  graduate. 
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CRITIQUE:  The  report  does  xot  recognize  that  proprietary 


schools  £0  emphasize  attendance  although  it  is 
not  a  required  component  of  satisfactory  progress 
and,  in  the  case  of  clock-hour  schools,  the 
regulations  include  controls  against  expenditures  for 
excessive  absences. 


GAO  REBUTTAL 

The  report  recognizes  that  Department  regulations  do  not 
specify  attendance  as  a  required  component  of  satisfactory 
academic  progress.     However,  the  regulations  do  require  schools 
to  have  i-ea^oaable  standards  for  measuring  whether  students  are 
making  satisfactory  progress  toward  completion  of  their 
trailing.    We  noted  in  the  report  that  accrediting  groups 
require  that  schools  establish  and  enforce  measures  of  academic 
progress  using  both  grades  and  attendance.      We  used  the 
schools'  own  standards  to  measure  compliance  with  academic 
progress  requirements.    Because  accrediting  groups  emphasize 
attendance,  most  schools  have  combined  attendance  and  classroom 
performance  as  a  measure  of  academic  progress.     Our  concern  was 
with  the  failure  of  many  schools  to   -nforce  the  standards  they 
had  established. 

The  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  (AICS) 
stated  in  its  testimony  that  a  student's  failure  to  attend 
classes  will  result  in  low  GPAs  and  inadequate  progress  towards 
a  degree  or  diploma,  and  that  attendance  requirements  serve  as  a 
built-in  mechanism  to  terminate  students  who  miss  excessive 
classes*    This*  assumes,  however,  that  schools  enforce  academic 
progress  standards.     But  we  found,  and  AICS  has  recognized,  that 
this  does  not  always  occur. 

The  critique  also  implied  that  excessive  absences  usually 
do  not  result  in  additional  cost  to  the  federal  government 
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because  schools  are  not  to  disburse  Pell  Grant  funds  until  after 
students  complete  a  minimum  number  of  hours.     However,  we  found 
that  this  was  not  always  the  case  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  consultant's  assumption  applies  only  to  clock- 
hour  schools  and  many  proprietary  schools  are  not  operated  on  a 
clock-hour  basis.    As  AICS  correctly  pointed  out  in  its  testi- 
mony, students  at  credit  hour  schools  may  enroll  for  12  credit 
hours,  drop  to  no  credit  hours,  and  re-enroll  for  the  same 
courses  the  next  semester  and  receive  additional  financial  aid. 

Second,  the  consultant's  assertion  that  no  additional  cost 
is  involved  assumes  that  clock-hour  schools  disburse  federal 
financial  aid  in  accordance  with  requirements  of  the  regula- 
tions.    Our  report  showed  and  others  have  found  that  this  is  not 
always  the  case.     For  example,  in  addition  to  the  cases  cited  in 
our  report,  a  Department  of  Education  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  audit  of  a  cosmetology  school  found  that  payments  were 
disbursed  before  students  had  completed  the  required  number  of 
clock  hours  (in  some  cases  after  they  had  dropped  out  of 
school),     in  at  least  one  instance,  funds  were  disbursed  when 
there  was  no  record  of  the  student  ever  having  attended  the 
school.     Further,  the  Inspector  General  found  the  school  had 
deposited  at  least  four  checks  payable  to  students  in  its 
operating  account  without  the  students'  endorsement.  The 
Department  was  in  th«  process  of  collecting  $2,644  from  the 
school  for  the  erroneous  payments.     At  another  school  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  program  review  disclosed  similar  cases  of 
improper  disbursements.     For  example,  one  student  received  a 
second  disbursement  in  November  of  one  year  but  did  not  complete 
the  required  number  of  hours  until  April  of  the  following  year. 
Another  student  who  received  a  second  disbursement  in  February 
did  not  complete  the  required  hours  until  May. 
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CRITIQUE:  GAO  states  schools  »ust  have  tests  or  other 

verifiable  bases  to  document  students1  ability  to 
benefit,  whereas  Department  regulations  do  not 
specify  the  means  of  measurement  or  the  requirement 
for  student-by-student  documentation. 


GAO  REBUTTAL 


The  Department's  regulations  specify  that  an  eligible  pro- 
gram admit  only  students  with  a  high  school  diploma,  GED  certi- 
ficate, or  ability  to  benefit  from  training.     The  regulations 
covering  most  of  the  period  we  reviewed  required  that,  for  stu- 
dents admitted  on  the  latter  basis,  schools  must  use  an  admis- 
sion test  or  other  verifiable  basis  to  document  a  student's 
ability  to  benefit.    Although  the  regulations  were  revised  after 
our  review,  they  still  required  that  schools  develop  and  con- 
sistently apply  criteria  for  determining  if  students  have  the 
ability  to  benefit,  and  document  that  students  so  admitted  met 
the  criteria.    Most  of  the  schools  that  had  incorrectly  admicted 
students  on  the  basis  of  an  ability  to  benefit  criteria  had  a 
policy  of  using  a  writr.V*.  test  to  determine  ability  to  benefit. 
In  these  cases  we  che^d  to  see  if  they  adhered  to  their  own 
admission  requirements  —  contrary  to  the  consultant's  conten- 
tion that  vre  used  "subjective,  arbitrary  and  questionable 
criteria"  to  develop  this  finding. 

Two  schools  admitted  some  students  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  benefit,  but  had  not  developed  a  criteria  for  doing 
no.    At  one,  11  of  our  34  sample  students  did  not  meet  the 
school's  admission  requirements,  three  of  uhich  were  admitted  on 
the  ability  to  benefit  provision.    All  three  dropped  out  after 
receiving  $4,375  in  Pell  Grant  funds.    At  the  other  school, 
students  needed  only  to  have  completed  the  50th  grade  in  high 
school  or  prove  they  were  over  35  years  old  to  be  admitted. 
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Four  schools  had  requirements  for  something  other  than  a 
test  to  determine  a  student's  ability  to  benefit.     For  example, 
at  one  of  these  schools  students  were  admitted  on  the  basis  of 
an  interview,  documented  on  the  back  of  a  student  inquiry  form 
the  size  of  a  3x5  card.  -The' only  statement  shown  on  the  form 
for  one  student  so  admitted  read;   "English-Poor  -  Attending  spe- 
cial classes  for  understanding  English*    They  will  assist  stu- 
dent with  book.     Shows  great  interest."    After  about  4  months 
enrollment,  however,  the  student  dropped  out  because  -of  her 
inability  to  comprehend  the  textbook.     Otner  schools  said  they 
too  used  interviews  but  did  not  document  them,  or  relied  on 
letters  of  recommendation  but  did  not  always  document  them. 

In  reexamining  our  workpapers,  we  found  that  we  reported 
eight  students  at  three  of  these  four  schools  as  being  improper- 
ly admitted  to  school  when  they  actually  were  admitted  on  the 
basis  of  an  interview  or  other  allowed  criceria.  However, 
after  excluding  these  eight  students,  there  is  little  impact  on 
the  main  point  of  the  finding  that  the  ability  to  benefit  prob- 
lem and  the  associated  high  dropout  rate  (61  percent)  is  a 
serious  concern  that  needs  co  be  addressed. 

CRITIQUE:  Many  schools  cited  for  erroneous  award  calculations 
and/or  disbursements  resulted  from  GAO's  lack  of 
familiarity  with  regulations  or  inappropriate 
application  of  them. 

GAO  REBUTTAL 

We  reported  that  part  of  the  schools*  responsibilities  for 
cdmnistering  the  program  require  them  to  accurately  compute  and 
disburse  Pell  Grant  awards  to  eligible  students  and  make  accur- 
ate, timely,  and  equitable  refunds  to  both  students  and  the 
federal  government  when  students  fail  to  complete  their  train- 
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ing.    When  we  verified  award  computations  and  disbursements  for 
our  sample  students,  we  found  numerous  errors.    Also,  we  found 
that  refunds  the  schools  made  were  often  calculated  incorrectly, 
not  made  in  a  timely  fashion,  and  in  some  cases,  not  m-ude  at 


In  its  testimony,  AICS  pointed  out  evidence  corroborating 
our  findings  on  the  magnitude  of  award  calculation  errors.  The 
AICS  cited  a  Department  of  Education-sponsored  study  showing 
that  award  error  rates  at  schools  were  even  higher  than  we  indi- 
cated.   The  study  showed  more  than  42  percent  of  all  program 
participants  received  incorrect  awards  due  to  school  errors  in 
1980-81  (the  period  we  examined). 

The  AICS  said  the  study  included  students  from  all  types  of 
schools  and  showed  that  the  large  number  of  errors  was  not  just 
a  proprietary  school  problem  but  a  problem  in  the  Pell  Grant 
program  nationwide.    While  that  may  be  true,  the  issue  is  not 
whether  other  types  of  schools  also  violate  requirements.  The 
AICS  implied  that  our  report  unfairly  spotlighted  admission, 
academic  progress  and  dropout  problems  at  proprietary  schools 
without  also  recognizing  cr  comparing  them  to  public,  nonprofit 
schools.    However,  we  did  not  state  or  imply  in  the  report  that 
these  problems  were  unique  to  proprietary  schools.     To  the 
extent  that  other  schools  are  not  in  compliance  wi':h  program 
requirements,  they  too  would  require  corrective  actions. 

Cor4,.rary  to  the  critique,  our  auditors  were  familiar  with 
the  regulations.    We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  studying  program 
requirements  and  regulations.     In  carrying  out  our  evaluation  we 
also  exercised  professional  care  to  assure  that  the  work  was 
accurate  and  reliable.    Reexamination  of  the  calculations 
questioned  by  the  consultant  shows  that  the  work  done  to  verify 
school  calculations,  disbursements  and  refunds  did  contain  some 
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erroneous  calculations.    The  mistakes,  however,  had  no  material 
effect  or  impact  on  the  findings. 

One  example  the  consultant  questioned  concerned  a  school 
which  had,  among  other  things,  underawarded  some  students  by 
failing  to  include  the  enrollment  fee  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
attendance  calculation.    The  consultant  believes  this  fee  was  an 
application  fee  which  may  not  have  been  an  allowable  cost  of 
attendance  at  the  time  in  question.    According  to  Department  of 
Education  officials,  an  enrollment  fee  was  an  allowable  com- 
ponent of  a  student's  cost  of  attendance  during  the  1980-81 
award  year  we  reviewed.    An  enrollment  fee  differs  from  an 
application  fee  in  that  an  enrollment  fee  is  directly  linked  to 
a  student's  attendance  at  the  school,  whereas  an  application  fee 
is  paid  to  determine  if  the  student  may  be  admitted  to  the 
school  program  and  is  not  directly  associated  with  attendance. 
The  disputed  fee  in  this  case  was  clearly  labeled  as  an  enroll- 
ment fee  on  the  school's  financial  forms. 

According  to  the  Department,  enrollment  fees  should  have 
been  Included  in  **he  school's  calculation.    Education's  Inspec- 
tor General,  ;.*.Liio  cited  this  school  for  underawarding  students 
during  tli«  same  period  and  for    *>e  same  reason — failing  to 
include  the  enrollment  fee  in  cost  of  attendance  calculations. 

ri  another  example,  AICS  said  in  its  testimony  that  we  were 
not  conversant  with  transfer  student  regulations  and  thus  mis- 
takenly felt  an  error  had  been  made.    The  testimony  is  mislead- 
ing because  it  implies  the  school  made  no  error,  however,  he 
consultant  acknowledged  in  her  report  that  an  error  had  been 
made  but  not  as  large  as  we  said. 

The  example  concerned  a  student  who  was  underawarded 
because  the  school  did  not  base  his  award  on  tuition  and  fees 
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for  the  full  1,500-hour  cwrse  because  he  had  previously 
attended  another  school  and  needed  only  500  hours  to  complete 
the  program.    The  school  computed  the  award  to  be  $1,062.  Using 
Education's  regulations  as  our  guide,  we  computed  the  student's 
award  to  be  $1,750.    According  to  the  consultant,  "It  certainly 
would  have  been  supportable  to  instead  use  the  lower  tuition 
rate  used  for  transfer  students.    This  would  have  yielded  a 
Scheduled  Award  of  $1,438,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
underaward  to  45  per  cent  of  that  stated.-    Thus,  the  consultant 
agrees  that  the  school  erred  but  disputes  the  amount  of  the 
error. 

We  disagree  with  the  consultant's  interpretation  of  the 
regulations.     The  Department's  handbook  states  that  the  amount 
of  a  transfer  student's  Peil  Grant  award  should  be  calculated 
the  same  as  any  other  student's.    We  interpreted  this  to  mean 
that  any  adjustment  needed  because  of  the  shorter  length  of 
attendance  should  be  accomplished  by  prorating  the  disbursement 
based  on  thv  nurabar  of  clock  or  credit  hours  the  student  is 
expected        attend.     In  responding  to  this  critique  we  verified 
our  interaction  with  bo-h  program  and  policy  officials  at  the 
Department,  *;tfucation. 

Mr.  Fc>n*  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  participation. 
[Whereupon,  at  3  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to  re- 
con  vem>  ^foject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  David  Cisneros,  Independent  Student  Status 

I.  Introduction, 

Currently,  federal  lav  defines  an  unmarried  student  as 
independent,  if  during  the  year  prior  to  and  in  the  year  of 
application  that  person  certifies   that  he  or  she: 

1.  will  not  live  with  parents  for  more   than  six  weeks; 

2.  will  not  be  claimed  by  parents  as  a  dependent  on  any 
tax  return  filed  for  federal  taxes;  and 

3.  will  not  receive  more  than  $750  in  support  from  parents. 

Under  present   law,  married  students  must  only  certify 
factors  1-3  for  the  year  of  aid  application. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  proposed  a  change  of  the 

independent  student  definition.     Under  the  change,   all  federal 

aid  applicants  below  age  22#   except  for  orphans  and  wards  of 

the  courts,   would  be  classified  as  dependent  on  their  parents. 

Those  applicants,   age   22  and  above,  would  have  to  show  evidence 

of  self-support  as  well  as  meet  current  criteria  for  establish- 

1 

ing  independenC  status. 


This  proposal,  along  with 
izational  proposals  and  plans, 
ceived  problems  in  the  current 


several  other  state  and  organ- 
are  the  result  of  several  per- 
federal  definition. 
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Many  critics  argue  that  the  firqt  two  criteria  of  the 
current  definition,   financial  support  and  residence,   are  diff- 
icult to  verify.     As  to  the  income  tax  criteria,   there  is  an 
argument   that  families  that  choose  to  do  so  can  give  up  the 
tax  exemption  for  an  otherwise  dependent  student,   and  in  many 
cases,   the  greater  tax  liablility  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  student's   increased  eligibility. 

In  a  hearing  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Postsecond- 
ary  Education  held  on  October  27,   1983,   several  issues  concern- 
ing independent  student  status  were  discussed.     The  witnesses 
before  the  Subcommittee  presented  several  alternatives  to  the 
current  definition. 

Linda  Berkshire,   of  the  National  Coalition  on  Student  Fin- 
ancial Assistance,   presented  the  Coalition's   recommendation  that 
one  additional  base  year  be  added  to  the  current  federal  def- 
inition  for  undergraduate  students.     The  current  federal  def- 
inition would  be  continued  for  students  who  are  enrolled  in 
educational  programs  beyond  the  first  baccalaureate  degree. 

Larry  Gladieux,   of  the  College  Board,   submitted  a  report 
entitled,   "Financial  Aid  for  Self-Supporting  Students:  Defining 
Independence."     The  Report  evaluated  the  impact  of  the  current 
federal  definition  and  proposed  some  alternatives.  Specifically 
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1.  Extending   tax  in dependence;    and /or 

2.  A  minimum  age   requirement  of  age  22;  and/or 

3.  Proof  of  self-sufficiency;  and/or; 

4.  Applicants  oust  be  married  or  show  evidence  of  pro- 
viding for  dependents;  and/or 

5.  Applicants  oust  be  at  least  four  years  beyond  the 
date  of  high  school  graduation. 


Larry  Matejka,   of  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission, 
and  Gary  Smith,   of  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Authority,   presented  alternative  definitions.     These  recommen- 
dations are  presented  later  in  this  report. 


A  growing  number  of  states  and  organizations  have  adopted 
different  criteria  for  determining  self-supporting  status  under 
their  own  student  aid  programs,   regardless  of  the   federal  def- 
inition.    Specifically:     California,    Indiana,   Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,   New  York,   Ohio,   Pennsylvania,   and  Washington  State,  now 
require  a   'stricter1    definition  of  independence  than  is  nee 
essary  under  federal   law.     A  ninth  state,    Illinois,  has  recom- 
mended a  change  in   the  federal  definition.     However,  Illinois 
is  obligated  to  follow  federal  guidelines  since  the  State's 
scholarship  program  is  tied  directly   to  the  Pell  Grant  System. 

The  State  of  California   requires  applicants   to  fulfill 
the  three  criteria  in  the  federal  definition  for  the  year"  in 
which  aid  is  requested  and  the  three  previous  years.  However, 


II.     S tates   and  Organizations. 
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there  ire  several  exceptions  to'  the  general   requirement .  If 
tn  applicant   falls  into  one  of  the  following  categories,  then 
he  or  she  need  not   fulfill   the  federal  criteria: 

1.  Has  been  a  ward  of  the  court; 

2.  Is  an  orphan  and  will  not  be  claimed  as  an  exemption 
for  Income  tax  purposes  by  anyone  other  than  self  or 
spouse; 

3.  Has  been  a.  part  of  an  extremely  adverse  home  situation 
which  Is  documented. • . ; 

4.  Is   30  years  or  older,   unless  there   Is  substantial  evid- 
ence of  parental  support. 

5.  Is  21  years  or  older  and  Is  a  veteran. 

See  Appendix  A. 

The  State  of   Indiana  requires  students   to  be  age  22  or  older 
to  qualify  for  Independent  status.     Additionally,  those  applic- 
ants who  do  qualify  must  also  fulfill  the  criteria  of  the 
federal  ceflnltlon. 

An  exception:     A  student  whose  parents  are  both  deceased 
Is  automatically  considered  Independent. 
See  Appendix  B. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  proposed  that  unmarried  veterans 
under  age  22  without  dependents  be  prohibited  from  switching 
dependency  status   to  Independency  status.     The  current  federal 
definition  would  be  used  for  all  other  students. 
See  Appendix  C . 
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The  S*ate  of  Minnesota  considers  a  student  to  be  dependent 
ur.less  the  applicant: 


1,  Has  been   involuntarily  separated  from  parental  support, 
e.g.   an  orphan  or  a  ward  of   the  state; 

2,  Is     22  years   of  age  or  older  and  fulfills  the  criteria 
in  the  federal  definition; 

3,  Is  a  veteran,   or  married,   and  fulfills   the  criteria  in 
the  federal  definition; 

A.  Is  under  22  years  of  age,  but  contrary  to  his  or  her 
wishes,  has  been  involuntarily  severed  from  a  family 
relation,  so  that  considering  the  parents'  financial 
support  would  be  unrealistic  and  cause  the  applicant 
undue  h a rdsh ip . 

S ee  Appendix  D. 


The  State  of  New  Jersey  requires  students  to  fulfill  the 
three  criteria  of   the   federal  definition.     A  fourth  criterion 
has  been  added  requiring  the  student   to  have  used  at   least  $1400 
of  his/her  own  resources  during  the  calendar  year. 
See  Appendix  E. 

The  State  of  New  York  considers  a  student  independent  if  he 
or  she: 


1.  Is  35  years  or  older  on  July  1  preceding  t^e  academic 
year; 

2.  Is  22  years  or  older  on  July   1  preceding  the  academic 
year  and   fulfills   the  three  criteria  of  the  federal 
definition; 

3.  Is  under  22  years,   fulfills  the  three  criteria  of  the 
federal  definition,   and  is  afcle  to  meet  at  least  one 
of  the  foil owing  requirements: 

a.  Both  parents   are  deceased,   disabled,   or  incompet- 
ent ; 

b.  The  student   is  receiving  public  assistance,  other 
than  ADC  or   food  stamps; 
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c     The  student  is  a  ward  of  the  court; 

d.  The  student  is  unable   to  ascertain  parents' 
whereabouts ; 

e.  The  student  is  unable,   due  to  an  adverse  family 
situation,    to  submit  information  on  parents' 
income . 


4.     Is  a  graduate  student  or  a  married  student  and  fulfills 
the  three  criteria  of  the   federal  definition. 

See  Appendix  F. 


In  Ohio,   a  student   is  independent  if  he  or  she; 


1.  Does  not  receive  any  support  from  another  supportive 
economic  unit  other  than  an  applicant's  spouse;  and 

2.  Does  not  reside  with  any  other  economic  unit  other  than 
an  applicant's   spouse;  and 

3.  Is  not  claimed  as  a  tax  exemption  by  any  other  suppor- 
tive economic  unit,   other  than  the  applicant's  spouse; 

4.  Can  demonstrate   financial  means  of  self-support. 


The  only  exceptions   to  these  requirements  are  for  orphans 
without   legal  guardians,  wards  of  the  state  or  inmates  of  penal 
institutions.     These  applicants  may  apply  automatically  as  ind- 
ependent students  . 
See  Appendix  G. 

The  rules  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  set  out  in  full. 
An  applicant  must  meet  any  one  of  the  following  in  order  to  be 
considered  an  independent  student: 


1.  Must  be  *  veteran; 

2.  Must  have  graduated  from  high  school  six  years  or  more 
prior   to  the  academic  year  for  which  aid  is  requested; 

3.  Must  be  an  orphan,   a  ward  of  the  court,   or  the  parents' 
wherabouts  are  unknown; 
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4.  Muse  reside  with   a  guardian   (who  has  not  legally 
a do peed  Che  applicant)   and  meet  both   of  the  foll- 
owing tests: 

a.  The  applicant  has  not  lived  with  parents  during 
the  12  months  preceding  the  academic  year  or 
received  s up port  in  excess   of  $500  from  the  par- 
ents  during  the  prior  tax  year  and  in  the  year 

o  f  application  • 

b.  There  were  extenuating   reasons. for  the  applicant 
to  leave   the  parents'    home,   such  as  abusive 
treatment,  alcoholism  of  the  parent,   or  other 
reasons  beyond  the  control   of  the  applicant. 

5.  Must  meet  each  of  the   three   following  points; 

a.  The   applicant  was   not   and  will  not  be  listed  as 
an  exemption  on  any   federal  income   tax  return 
except  his  or  her  own  for   the  calendar  year 
immediately  preceding   the  academic  year  or  filed 
during  the  academic  year  and  the  applicant  has 
not   received  and  will  not  receive  more  than  a 
combined  total  of   $500   in  financial  assistance 
from  any   relative  other  than  the  applicant's 
spouse  within  either  of  the  above- referenced 
years  . 

b.  Except  for  holiday  periods   (limited  to  recog- 
nized national  holidays) v    the   applicant  did 
not  and  will  not   reside  with  any  relative  other 
than  a  spouse  during  the  12  months  immediately 
preceding  the  academic  year  or,   if  so  residing 
with   such  a   relative,   has  paid  and  will  continue 
to  pay  room  and  board  of  at  least  $100  per  month 
(or  room  rent  only  of  at  least  $50  per  month) 
during  the  aforementioned  period. 

c.  The  applicant  shall  demonstrate   to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Agency  access   to  resources  (income, 
loans,  other  scholarships,    etc.)   sufficient  to 
meet   reasonable  living  expenses  during  the  aca- 
demic year  and  summer  months. 

Note .       The  Pennsylvania  Rules   and  Regulations  further 
describe   the  resources  which   the  Agency  would 
require  a  student  to  have  available  in  order 
to  meet   reasonable  living  expenses  for  a  ningle 
•applicant  through  a  six  member  family. 

See  Appendix  H . 


Washington  State   is  similar  to  California  in  that   it  re- 
quires students   to  fulfill  the  three  factors  enumerated  in  the 
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federal   definition  for  the  year  in  which  aid  is  requested  and 
the   three  previous  years.     The  only  exceptions  to  this  require- 
ment are  those  students  whose  parents  are   deceased,  those  who 
are  wards  of  the  court,   or  those  who  have   'unusual  circumst- 
ances'  precluding  the  securing  of  parental  support. 
See  Appendix  I. 

In  addition  to  the  organizations  that  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee,  several  other  organizations  have  proposed 
alternative  definitions. 

The  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Admin- 
istrators  (NASFAA)  has  proposed  a  change  in  the  federal  def- 
inition.     Under  NASFAA*  s   proposal,   if  an  undergraduate  student 
is  22  years   of  age  or  younger,   on  July  1  of  an  award  year,  that 
student  wonld  be   required   to  include  parental   data  on   the  need 
analysis   form  unless    the  student  is: 

1.  An  orphan  or  ward  of  the  court,  or  both  of  the  parents1 
are  deceased; 

2.  Married; 

3.  Single,   but  has   dependent  children  of  his  or  her  own- 
or  * 

A.     A  veteran. 

An  undergraduate   student  who  is  23  years   of  age  or  older 
prior  to  July   1  of  a  given  award  year  would  not  have  to  include 
parental   data.     Graduate  or  professional  students  would  not 
be  required  to  include  parental   data  on   their  need  analysis 
form  unless   required  to  do  so  by  the  institution  they  are 
a  t  tending . 
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NASFAA  has  also  p  roposed   that   the  institutional   f  i  nan- 

cial  aid  administrator  may  exercise  his  or  her  professional 

judgment  to  make   exceptions  in  those  cases  where  the  aid 

administrator'  has   knowledge  that  should  be  taken  into  con' 

si-deration  in  overriding  any   of  the  requirements   for  the 

2 

students   to  submit  parental  data. 
See  Appendix  J. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities,  joined  by  the 
Council  of  Graduate  Schools  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,   advocates  that 
graduate  students   should  be  considered  categorically  indepen- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  determining  access  to  ne ed- based  aid, 
provided   they   are  not  declared  as   dependent   on  anyone's  tax 
re  t  urns . 

The  National  Education  Association  believes   that  the 
definition  of   the   independent  student  should  not  be  further 
restricted.     Basically,  NEA's  position  is   that  the  federal 
definition  should   remain  the  same. 
See  Appendix  K. 

III.  Discussion. 

Various  definitions  have  been  presented  in  this  report. 
The  ma in  issue  underlying   these  alternatives  is:     What  defin~ 
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ition  best   categorizes  legitimately  independent  students? 

The  alleged  problems  with  the  current  federal  definition 
is  that  there  are  abuses  of  the  definition  by  those  students 
who  are  not  legitimately  independent. 

Are  there  major  abuses?  Several  factors  are  involved. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  recent  years  of  the  number  of 
independent  students.  In  the  Pell  grant  program,  the  perc- 
entage growth  of  independent  students  has  increased   from  36.9 

3 

percent  in  1976-1977  to  48.3  in  1982-1983.       The  growth  may 
be   reflective     of  changes  in  program  eligibility,  program 
growth  and  expansion  and  increasing  participation  by  older 
students. 

What  is  probably  most  important   is   that   the  percentage 
of   the    total  of  these  eligible  independent  applicants  in  the 
Pell  grant  program  under  the   age   of  2  2,  which  is   the  group 
wh e re  raos t   of  the  perceived  abuse  is   believed  to  be,  has  ac- 
tually declined  during   that  same   7-year  period  from  32.1  per- 
cent in  1976   to  30  percent  in  1982. 

The  Department  of  Education  has   responded   to   this  per- 
ceived abuse  by  recommending  that  all  aid  applicants  below 
age  22   should  be  classified  as  dependent.     But   this  recomm- 
endation has  received  strong  criticism.     The  primary  concern 
is   that   many  students  who  are  legitimately  independent   at  an 
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earlier  age  will  be   arbitrarily    (unconstitutionally?)  denied 
access   to  higher  education. 

Whethe  r   Che   increase  in   the   percentage  of  independent 
students   is  due    Co   Che    factors  mentioned   above,   and   Che re  fore 
what  Is   che  most    appropriate    response,   has   not   been  effectively 
studied. 

Notes . 

fSr'rb^fS™'   ""e"di-  "   Page  I-HO.  Specifically 

attuned  2  V " '  '  '! !1}  StUd<!nC  "h°  has  «•« 

year  shall °!  ^  by  July  1  of  che  «»"d 

„     1  1  be  dee»ed  dependent. ..unless  chat 
student   is   an  orphan  or  ward  of   the   court,  and 
(2)   any  student  who  is  22  years  of  age. ..who 

he  !!*!!.."«  Cl;JB  lndePende"  student  status  oust 
be  economically  self-sufficient  and  must  satisfy 
(the  present  criteria). 

2.     In  a  random  non-scientific  telephone  survey  of  several 
organizations  with  offices  in  the  Washington.  DC 
formal Jv  f?und  5hac   """erous  organizations  have 

«n?ri?y         informally  endorsed  che  basic   tenets  of 
NASFAA's  proposed  definition. 

J5ainefEl8UKrhS  "ere  °bCalned  fr<"»  tables  compiled  by 
Research     ^"f 3  '   VJ"   Preslde«.   Policy  Analysis  and 
Research,  American  Council  on  Education  for  A  Policy 

Po?icaVP?nS?red  by   The  A"°'i"ional  Council   for  y 

°     '     Analysis   and  Research   and   che  National  Comm- 
ission on  Student  Financial  Assistance.   June  3.  19S3. 

See,    Steven  D.   Cameron,   Illinois  State  Scholarship 

Commission,    The   ED  InJ»e   ctudent  p^f^^3^? 

An.lSSC  Analysis   and  Recommendation.   June  1ft,  io'ht. 
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Appendix  A 
California 


education  com: 

The  awarding  of  financial  assistance  to  needy  students  by  sliilr-fiindrd 
si udoiit  programs  sipijropristtrly  considers  family  income  in  determining  an 
applicant's  rniancial  nerd. 

(b)  Claiming  of  financial  independence  by  .students  whose  parents  are  in  fact 
able  lo  provide  financial  assistance  unfairly  redirects  limited  student  .iid  dollars 
from  students  with  legitimate  financial  need 

(c)  Definitions  ann  procedures  by  which  a  student  may  decl.ire  financial 
independence  from  the  student's  parents  differ  among  state-funded  student  aid 
programs  and  among  institutions.  A  statutory  definition  of  when  a  student's 
eligibility  for  need-based,  slate-funded  grants  is  to  be  determined  without  regard 
to  his  ur  her  parents'  financial  circumstances  will  reduce  confusion  and  ensure  that 
Mich  grants  ar(*  allocated  to  students  on  the  basis  of  a  more  equitable  evaluation 
of  their  financial  need. 

fAilili-tlaml  ripiali'il  In  Slsils.  IM77.Cn  3«.  Su|ip!.*im«tilrcl  Us  Mats.  l»7N.Ch.  1214  IWpr.il 
mtijM-ralitt1.) 

Applicability  of  Provisions 

69504.  The  provisions  of  this  article  apply  to  all  need-based  student  grants  that 
are  funded  by  the  state  or  a  public  postsccondary  educational  institution.  Nothing 
in  this  article  shall  be  construed  as  attempting  to  regulate  the  selection  or 
awarding  of  scholarships  to  applicants  bv  the  state  or  a  public  postsecondary 
educational  institution  where  the  scholarships  are  funded  and  awarded  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  a  private  endowment,  trust,  or  similar  instrument. 

CAiih-imIi-cI  In  Sl.it v  IM7H.  Ch.  I2I-M 
Considerations  re  Financial  Need 

69505.  Kxccpt  as  provided  for  in  Section  69506.  the  resources  of  an  applicant's 
parents,  and  spouse  where  applicable,  as  well  as  those  of  the  applicant,  slir.11  be 
considered  in  determining  an  applicant's  financial  need. 

I  Uilrrliinit  rfpi-.itrclb)  Sl.ils  l«/77.Ch  2H  Siipplrmcmt'tl  b\  Slab  IMiN.Cli  I2N  ltrpc.it 
nin;»i*r.t|i\ 

Income  of  Applicant's  Porents 

69506.  Notwithstanding  any  other  p/oxision  of  law.  the  Student  Aid 
Commission  or  any  public  postsecondarx  educational  institution  shall  not  consider 
the  income  of  an  applicant's  parents  in  the  determination  of  an  applicant's 
financial  need  if  the  applicant  meets  all  of  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  Has  not  and  will  not  be  claimed  as  an  exemption  for  state  and  federal 
income  tax  purposes  by  his  or  her  parent  in  the  calendar  year*  aid  is  rcceix  ed  and 
in  any  of  the  three  calendar  years  prior  to  the  award  period  for  which  aid  is 
requested. 

(b)  Mas  not  and  will  not  receive  more  than  seven  hundred  fift>  dollars  (S750) 
per  year  in  financial  assistance  from  his  or  her  parent  in  the  calendar  years  in 
which  aid  is  rcceix  ed  and  in  any  of  the  three  calendar  years  before  the  award 
period  for  which  aid  is  requested. 

(c)  Has  not  lived  and  xxill  not  lixc  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  the  home  of  his 
or  her  parent  during  the  calendar  year  aid  is  received  and  in  anx  of  the  three 
calendar  xears  before  the  axvard  period  for  which  aid  is  requested. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  exempt  any  applicant  from  submitting  parental 
income  information  pursuant  to  Section  69672.  or  from  submitting  such 
information  solelv  because  the  applicant  comes  within  the  provisions  of  Section 
211  of  the  Civil  Code. 

With  respect  to  any  action  taken  by  the  Student  Aid  Commission  on  or  after 
August  1.  1981.  the  amendments  to  this  section  which  became  effeclixe  January 
I.  1982.  are  deemed  to  haxe  been  operatixe  on  and  after  August  1.  1981. 
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California 


EDUCATION  CODE 

Whenever  it  determine*  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  state  to  do  so.  the 
Student  Aid  Commission  may  adopt  regulations  which  change  provisions  of 
subdivisions  lb)  and  (c)  of  this  section  in  order  to  conform  with  changes  in  the 
federal  definition  of  student  independence  from  parents  for  purposes  of  student 
financial  assistance,  us  set  forth  in  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (1)  of  subdivision  (c)  ofSection  1089  of  Title  20  of  the  United  States 

(Ainroclrtl  In  Sl.itv  IVA2.  Ch.  895  ) 
Income  of  Applicant's  Parents 

69506.5.  Notwithstanding  Section  69506.  neither  the  Student  Aid  Commission 
nor  any  public  postsecondary  educational  institution  shall  consider  the  income  of 
an  applicant's  parents  in  the  determination  of  an  applicant's  financial  need  if  the 
applicant  meets  one  of  th  *  following  requirements: 

(a)  Has  been  determined  to  be  self-supporting  prior  to  June  30. 1977.  according 
to  the  procedures  of  the  California  postsecondary  educational  institution  from 
which  he  or  she  is  currently  receiving  need-basea.  state-funded  financial  aid- 

(b)  Has  been  a  ward  of  the  court,  in  which  case  appropriate  court  documents 
shall  be  submitted. 

(c)  Is  an  orphan  and  will  not  be  claimed  as  an  exemption  for  state  and  federal 
income  tax  purposes  by  anyone  other  than  self  or  spouse  for  the  calendar  years  aid 
is  received. 

(c!)  Has  been  a  part  of  a:i  extremely  adverse  home  situation  which  is 
documented  and  supported  by  school  or  responsible  community  personnel  such 
as  a  minister  or  social  worker,  which  situation  has  led  to  estrangement  from  the 
family  under  circumstances  where  the  student  has  not  received  a  contribution  in 
cash  or  kind  from  his  or  her  family  for  the  preceding  12  months  Public 
postsecondary  educational  institutions  and  the  Student  Aid  Commission  shall 
develop  a  procedure  to  allow  students  to  appeal  decisions  on  whether  the  student 
has  been  part  of  an  adverse  home  situation. 

(c)  Is  30  vcars  of  age  or  older,  unless  there  is  substantial  evidence  of  parental 
support  of  trie  applicant. 

(I)  Is  21  years  of  age  or  older  and  is  a  veteran  who  has  been  discharged  under 
honorable  conditions  from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  after  serving  in 
active  dutv  for  two  years  or  more,  except  active  duty  for  training,  unlcs\  there  is 
substantial  evidence  of  parental  support  of  the  applicant. 

(g)  Is  a  veteran  w  ho  was  discharged  or  released  from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  due  to  a  service-connected  disability  regardless  of  age  or  length  of 
time  served. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  exempt  any  applicant  from  submitting  parental 
income  information  pursuant  to  Section  69672.  or  from  submitting  this  information 
solelv  became  the  applicant  comes  within  the  provisions  of  Section  211  of  the  Civil 
Code. 

<AiMi<mli*<l  by  M:ilv  19*3.  Ch.  282.) 
Refusal  to  Furnish  Financial  Information 

69507.  In  instances  where  an  applicant  docs  not  mcnt  the  criteria  specified  in 
Section  69506.  and  the  parents  refuse  to  provide  financial  information,  the  student 
may  not  be  considered  for  a  grant.  In  those  instances,  however,  the  student  may 
be  considered  for  a  loan  or  employment  aid  to  the  extent  that  such  are  available 
on  the  basis  of  the  resources  of  the  student  and  the  student's  spouse,  if  any. 

t  \c lilrtl  intl it  |NMlrtl  In  Sl.il>  IM77. Ch.  3h  SiipplrinrnUtl  In M.il>  I47K.CH  I2M  \\c\h  a\ 
mti|M*rah\r.l 
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'First-year  applicant*  is*  student  who  has  never  attended  a  post-secondary 
Institution  or  his  not  completed  the  equivalent  of  two  (2)  enrollment 
pe>-todi  as  a  full-time  student.  * 

*J*"c*  student"  means  a  student  who  has  registered  for  at  least  twelve 
(V  I  hoes  sf  *reih't  for  an  enrollment  period  of  more  than  eight  (8)  weeks 
in button  at  an  approved  institution.  For  an  enrollment  period  of  eight 
*5^ks.0r  les*  in  d-rat*on»  •  student  must  have  registered  for  at  least 
six  (6)  hours  of  credit  to  be  classified  as  a  full-time  student.  Any 
exceptions  to  thfs  rule  *wst  ba  approved  in  writing  by  the  Executive 
Director. 

°i  ?enial"  1     l'*  t0  an  ^PPHcant  stating  the  reason(s)  the 

individual  is  not  eligible  ta  nr^£iye  a  State  award. 

"Parent(s)"  means  an  applicant's  father  and/or  mother,  or  the  person  having 
custody  when  an  applicant's  eirefifc*  are  divorced,  or  a  legal  guardian  or 

2*2  wS/ti°/d9ifn».,if,».SUCh  a  person  Prided  «n  applicant  with  more  than 
one-half  (1/2)  his/her  support. 

■Parent  contribution"  means  the  amount  of  money  the  parent(s)  can  be 
expected  to  contribute  toward  meeting  the  applicant's  cost  of  education, 
based  upon  the  information  submitted  on  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF). 

•Priority  date"  means  a  specific  calendar  date  that  may  be  established  by 
the  Commission.  Applications  received  on  or  before  the  priority  date  will 
receive  preference  in  funding  awards.  In  the  event  applications  submitted 
by  the  priority  date  do  not  exhaust  available  funds,  the  Conwlsslon  may 
consider  applications  submitted  after  the  priority  date. 

■Regularly  assessed  fees"  means  those  fees  at  any  approved  Institution 
which  are  common  to  all  students  at  such  institution. 

■Renewal  applicant"  means  an  applicant  for  a  State  award  who  received  such 
an  award  for  any  enrollment  period  during  the  previous  academic  year{s). 

■Resident  of  Indiana"  refers  to  a  person  who  Is  domiciled  in  the  state  for 
the  six-month  period  immediately  preceding  the  first  day  of  the  academic 
year. 

■Resident  studenf  means  a  student  who  Is  classified  by  the  Commission  to 
be  residing  within  the  State  of  Indiana. 

■Self-help"  means  the  resources  an  applicant  Is  expected  to  provide  toward 
post-secondary  education  costs.  Self-help  shall  consist  of  35X  of  the  cost 
of  education  at  an  eligible  institution  unless  otherwise  specifically 
prescribed  by  the  State  appropriations  act. 

XXX  "Self-supporting    student"    means    an    individual    who   meets    all    of  the 
following  criteria: 

(1)  Has  not  and  will  not  be  listed  as  an  exemption  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes  by  any  person  except  his/her  spouse  for  the  calendar  year 
In  which  aid  is  received  and  the  calendar  year  prior  to  the  academic 
year  for  which  aid  Is  requested,  and 

(2)  Hal,  not  received  and  will  not  receive  financial  assistance  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  fifty  dollars  ($750)  from  his/her  parent(s)  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  aid  Is  received  and  the  calendar  year  prior  to  the 
academic  year  for  which  aid  Is  received,  and 
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(3)  has  not  lived  or  will  not  live  for  more  than  forty-two  (<2)  days  in 
the  home  of  a  parent  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  aid  is  received  and 
the  calendar  year  prior  to  the  academic  year  for  which  aid  is  requested, 
and 

(4)  is  twenty-two  years  of  age  on  or  before  January  1,  1983. 

A  student  whose  parents  are  both  deceased  is  automatically  considered 
self-supporting  even  though  the  tax  exemption,  financial  support,  residence 
criteria,  or  age  requirements  may  not  have  been  met,  

"State  award"  means  a  Freedom  of  Choice  Grant,  Higher  Education  Award  or 
Hoosier  Scholar  Award  as  defined  in  IC  20-12-21. 

-Total  contribution"  is  the  sum  of  parent  contribution,  student 
contribution  if  the  student  is  independent  of  parent(s),  self-help 
expectation,  estimated  Pell  Grant,  Social  Security,  Veterans 
Administratis  \  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  benefits. 

"Upperclass  applicant"  means  a  student  who  has  completed  one  (1)  but  not 
more  than  three  (3)  academic  years  in  an  approved  institution  of  higher 
education.    (Student  Assistance  Commission;  Reg  1) 


585  IAC  1-1-2  Administration  of  program 
•Authority:    IC  20-12-21-5 
Affected:      IC  20-12-21-4 

Sec  2.  Under  the  provisions  of  IC  20-12-21-5  the  State  Student  Assistance 
Commission  of  Indiana  (SSACI)  is  empowered  to  promulgate  such  rules  as  may 
be  necessary  to  develop  and  implement  the  Higher  Education  Award,  Hoosier 
Scholar  Program  and  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Grant  Program.  The  Commission 
hereby  (a)  designates  the  executive  director  as  the  administrator  of  the 
Freedom  of  Choice  Grant  Program,  the  Higher  Education  Award  Program  and  the 
Hoosier  Scholar  Program,  and  (b)  authorizes  the  executive  director  to  seek 
and  obtain  any  Federal  funds  that  may  be  available  to  supplement  or 
complement  the  programs  authorized  by  this  chapter  [IC  20-12-11]. 

The  executive  director  shall  administer  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this 
Chapter  (IC  20-12-21)  and  is  vested  with  such  authority  as  is  necessary  to 
enable  him/her  to  administer  fully  and  effectively  the  provisions  of  IC 
20-12-21. 

Any  guidelines  established  by  these  regulations  [585  IAC  1]  which  are 
superseded  by  action  of  the  General  Assembly  will  be  allowed  to  be 
automatically  revised  by  Commission  action  without  promulgation  in  order  to 
reflect  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly.  (Student  Assistance 
Commission;  Regs  1-1*  1-2  and  1-3) 

585  IAC  1-3-5  Fraud  or  misrepresentation;  filing  of  charges 
Authority:    IC  20-12-21-5 
Affected:      IC  20-12-21-5 

Sec.  5.  In  the  event  the  Commission  has  evidence  that  an  applicant  or 
his/her  parent(s)  filed  an  inaccurate  application  with  the  clear  intent  to 
commit  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  the  Executive  Director  shall  be  directed 
by  the  Commission  to  file  a  formal  charge  against  the  alleged  guilty  party 
with  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  in  the  county  of  the  applicant's  residence 
and/or  withdraw  the  full  amount  of  the  award  for  the  academic  year  in  which 
the  award  was  made.    (Student  Assistance  Commission;  Reg  3,  Rule  5) 
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Illinois 


ISSC  Recommendation 

Since  the  primary  concern  is  abuse  of  the  current  definition  by  parents  and 
students  who  switch  dependency  status  to  increase  their  eligibility  for  federal  student 
financial  aid,  the  ISSC  proposes  that  unmarried  non-veterans  under  age  22  without 
dependents  be  prohibited  from  switching  dependency  status  from  de- 
pendent to  independent.  The  current  independent  student  definition  shoud  be  used 
for  all  other  students. 

As  a  result,  the  current  financial  aid  form  would  not  have  to  be  expanded.  Marital 
status,  veteran  status,  the  age  of  the  student,  and  the  number  of  dependents  can 
already  be  determined  from  the  information  gathered  on  the  current  forms.  Since 
ED  already  has  a  cross-year  system,  it  could  be  used  to  check*  the  dependency  status 
of  the  student  in  the  prior  year,  and  a  new  system  would  not  have  to  be  developed  to 
identify  students  who  applied  as  dependents  the  prior  year  and  independents  in  the 
current  year. 

This  analysis  indicates  that  in  1982*83  2,465  independent  students  who  were  un- 
married non-veterans  under  age  22  with  no  dependents  applied  as  de- 
pendents the  year  before  in  1981-82.  These  students  increased  the  estimated  Pell 
Grant  payment  by  approximately  SI  million.  If  the  ISSC's  proposed  independent 
student  definition  had  been  in  effect  in  both  1981-82  and  1982-83,  the  1982-83 
savings  would  have  been  approximately  $2.3  million.  In  three  or  more  years  the 
proposed  independent  student  definition's  annual  savings  should  be  approximately 
S3  to  $4  million  or  3  percent  of  the  total  annual  Pell  Grant  payment  to  Illinois  ap- 
plicants. 

The  ISSC  proposes  that  unmarried,  non-veterans  under  age  22  without  depen- 
dents (ED  classification  #5)  be  prohibited  from  switching  dependency  status.  There 
could  be  exceptions  such  as  death  of  parents  reported  on  the  Special  Condition  ap- 
plications: The  currrent  definition  should  be  used  for  all  other  independents.  This 
approach  would  not  increase  the  size  of  the  current  financial  aid  forms,  is  simpler 
than  the  May  23,  1983  Department  of  Education's  definition,  affr'^  s  approximately 
3  percent  of  the  total  population  and  should  result  in  savings  c-  \r)  $90  million 
annually  after  the  first  three  years.  The  definition  prevents  abu»;  vie  current  in- 
dependent student  definition  to  increase  eligibility  for  federal  financial  aid,  while 
protecting  students  under  age  22  who  apply  initially  as  independents.  In  addition, 
prohibiting  unmarried  students  without  dependents  under  age  22  from  switching  to 
independent  status  prevents  higher  income  families  from  transferring  family  respon- 
sibility for  paying  college  costs  to  the  federal  government. 
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»c3G . RAXX'NG  APPLICANTS. 

Sjzpart  I.     Classification  and  ranking  of  applicants.  Za.zr. 
applicant  sr.il *  be  placed  in  a-  Least  cr.e  ci  :r.e  f cilc'-'ir.c 
:lassif:cat:cr.s:     renewal  scholarship.  rene-al  grant-in-aid. 
initial  scholarship,   initial  cran:- : n-a ;c .  Grant-in-aid 
applicants  are  ranked  according  to  parental  contribution; 
applicants  vith  the  least  parental  contribution  are  avarded 
first.     Scholarship  applicants  are  ranked  according  to  class 
rank  as  a  junior  in  high  school;  applicants  vith  the  highest 
class  rank  are  awarded  first. 

Subp.  2.     Priority  of  [classes  of  applicants.  Applicants 
renewing  scholarships  shall  be  given  first  priority.*  Applicants 
renewing  grants-in-aid  shall  be  given  second  priority. 
Applicants  for  initial  scholarships  shall  be  given  third 
priority.    Applicants  for  initial  grants-in-aid  shall  be  given 
fourth  priority.     Awards  shall  be  made  on  a  funds  available 
basis.    Once  an  award  is  made  it  may  not  be  withdrawn  in  order 
to  avard  an  applicant  of  higher  priority. 

Subp.  3.     Awards  bas*d  on  need.     Awards  determined  by 
financial  need  shall  be  assigned  each  applicant  in  descending 
crcer  of  rank  until  available  funds  are  exhausted. 

MS  s  136A.11;   136A.111;    136A.121;   136A.132;  136A.141; 
136A.20;   136A.233;   136A.236;  136A.70 

8  SR  196;  B  SR  2335;   9  SR  991 


4830.0600  AWARDS. 

Subpart  1.     Monetary  aw^,  is .     The  amount  of  a  scholarship 
or  grant-in-aid  financial  stipend  may  not  exceed  an  applicant's 
cost  of  attendance,   as  defined  in  Minnesota  Statutes.'  section 
136A. 121,  subdivision  6,   after  deducting  the  following: 

A.     A  contribution  by  the  applicant  of  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  attending  the  institution  of  the 
applicant's  choosing. 

XXXXX  3.     A  contribution  by  the  applicant's  parents,  as 

determined  by  a  financial  need  analysis.     The  parental 
contribution  win  be  considered  in  determining' the  state  avard, 
unless  one  of  the  four  following  situations  applies. 

(1)  The  applicant  has  been  involuntarily 
separated  from  parental  support  because  the  applicant  is  an 
orphan  or  a  ward  of  the  state,  the  applicant's  parents  cannot  be 
located,  or  the  applicant  has  suffered  mental  or  physical  abuse 
necessitating  the  separation.     The  conditions  must  be 
established  by  court  document  or  by  an  affidavit  from  a  member 
of  the  clergy,  social  worker,  lawyer,  or  physician. 

(2)  The  applicant  is  22  years  of  age  or  older  on 
Octcber  1  of  the  state  fiscal  year  for  which  aid  is  received, 
ar.c  establishes  that  she  or  he  is  not  dependent  upon  parental 
support,  based  on  the  following  information  for  the  applicant's 
parents*  tax  year  ending  during  that  fiscal  year,  and"  "the 
pretftdinc  tax  year: 

(a)  the  parents  did  not  and  will  not  claim 
the  student  as  an  income  tax*  exemption; 

(b)  the  student  did  not  and  will  not  live 
vith  r.:s  or  her  parents  more  than  six  weeks  in  either  calendar 
year;  and 
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( c )  the  parents  did  net  ar.d  wtil  r.ct  r  rev :  c> 
direct  c r  :  r.d :  r  ect  support  worth  S75C  sr  mere  in  either  ra  1  er.ear 
•-ear. 


The  facts  must  be  est  abl  i  sr.ee  by  affidavit  f  rem  the  parens 
they  tar.  be  let  a- fed.  ar.d  by  additional  documentation.  st.tr.  as 
interne  tax  returns,  erccf  of  resiter.ee.  vcter  registration,  er 
similar  dceumer.tatier.  tr.at  reascr.aely  may  be  requested  oy  tr.e 
beard  or  its  ager.ts  ar.d  employees. 

(3)  The  applicant  is: 

(a)  married,   and  in  the  applicant's  parents' 
tax  year  ending  during  the  fiscal  year  for  vhich  aid  is 
•received,   the  parents  did  not  and  will  not  claim  the  student  as 
an  income  tax  exemption;  the  student  did  not  and  will  not  live 
with  his  or  her  parents  more  than  six  weeks;   and,  the  parents 
cid  not  and  will  not  provide  direct  or  indirect  support  worth 
S750  or  more:  or 


(b)  a  veteran,  or  a  single  parent,  or 
divorced,  separated,  or  widowed,   and  establishes  that  in  the 
applicant's  parents*  tax  year  ending  during  the  fiscal  y?.ar  for 
which  aid  is  received,  and  the  preceding  tax  year,  tha  parents 
did  not  and  will  not  claim  the  student  as  an  income  tax' 
exemption;  the  student  did  not  and  will  not  live  with  his  or  her 
parents  more  than  six  weeks;  and,  the  parents  did  not  and  will 
not  provide  direct  or  indirect  support  worth  S750  or  more. 

(4)  The  applicant   is  under  22  years  of  age  on 
October  1  of  the  state  fiscal  year,  for  which  aid  is  to'be 
received,  and  the  applicant  has,   contrary  to  his  or  her  wishes, 
been  involuntarily  severed  from  a  family  relation  with  his  or 
her  parents  and  has  been  refused  their  financial  support  so  that 
considering  a  deduction  for  a  contribution  by  the  applicant's 
parents  in  determining  the  state  award  would'be  unrealistic  and 
cause  the  applicant  undue  hardship.     To  qualify  for  this 
exception,   the  applicant  shall  document  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  fact  finding  committee  established  in  subpart  Id  that  an 
exception  to  a  presumption  of  the  applicant's  dependence  on  the 
parents  is  warranted ,"  and  that  the  ar.*  licant  meets  the 
conditions  in  subitum  (2),  units   (a),   (b),  and  (c). 

C.     An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  a  federal  Pell  crant 
award  for  which  the  applicant   is  eligible. 

Subp.  la.     Minimum.     The  minimum  financial  stipend  shall  be 

S100. 


subp.  lb.     Letter.     The  applicant  applying  under  subpart  1, 
item  3 ,   subi tern  ( 4  )  shall  wr  i  te"  a  letter  "request  ing 
determination  of  eligibility  to  the  board1 s "manager  of  the 
scholarship  and  grant-in-aid  program  for  presentation  to  the 
fact  finding  cocunittee  of  the  board.  The  letter  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  following  documentation: 

A.     an  affidavit  from  the  applicant  establishing  that 
the  applicant's  parents  have  severed  "relations  with  the 
applicant  and  have  refused  to  provide  financial  support  to  the 
appl icant; 

3.     if  possible,   an  affidavit  from  the  applicant' s 
parents  establishing  that  they  have  severed  relations  with  the 
applicant  ar.d  have  refused  to  provide  financial  sueeort  :c  the 
aepl  leant ; 

C.  two  affidavits  from  members  of  the  ciercy,  sceial 
workers,   or  lawyers  establishing  that  the  appii cant ' s "parents 
have  severed  relations  with  the  applicant  ar.d  refuse  to  erov-de 
financial  support  to  the  applicant";  and 

D.  additional  document at icn  such  as  income  tax 
51-473  0-86-20 
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returns,   rer.t  paper.ts,  proof  of  residence,  cr  vc.er 

rec i  scrat  izr.  say"  be  requested  by  the  beard  cr  its  scents  ©r.d 

•r.plcyees  to  establish  chat  the  applicant's  parents  have  severed 

relatlcns  vith  -he  applicant  and  that  the  applicant  has 

* i- «nl ishec  *  pattern"  ci  self-supportinc  be.cav i or . 

Subp.  lc.    Appeal.    The  applicant  may  appeal  an  adverse 
cscsrzir.ation  under  subpart  1,"  item  3  to  the  executive  director 
cf  the  board  within  ten" cays  of  receiving  notification  of  the 
determination.    The  executive  director  shall  review  the 
determination  and  make  a  finding.     The  executive  director  shall, 
on  written  request  of  the  applicant,  forward  the  determination 
to  the  board  or  to  an  appeals  committee  of  the  board  to  review 
the  case  and  make  a  finding.     The  applicant  may  appeal  the 
latter  finding  in  writing.     Then  the  board  must  forward  the 
contested  case  to  the  Office  of  Administrative  Hearings. 

Subp;  id.     Tact  finding  committee.     The  fact  finding 
committee  of  the  board  shall  consist  of  the  deputy  executive 
director  of  the  board,  one  financial  aid  officer  appointed  by 
-he  board,  and  one  student  appointed  by  the  board.  The 
appcintments  will  be  for  one"  "year  or  until  a  successor  is 
appointed.    The  deputy  executive  director  will  act  as 
cr.airperson  of  the  fact  finding  committee  and  will  convene  the 
committee  as  necessary.     In  the  event  the  financial  aid  officer 
cr  the  student  is   involved  in  any  way  in  a  case  before  the 
cemmictee  the  involved  one  must  be  replaced  by  an  alternate 
appointed  by  the  board. 

Subp.  2.    Adjustments  to  awards.     If  financial  need 
decreases  because  a  recipient  chooses  a  different  school  after 
the  scholarship  or  grant-in-aid  award  is  offered,  the  award 
shall  be  reduced.     If  a  change  in  schools  causes  financial  need 
to  increase,  the  award  shall  be  increased  only  if  funds  are 
available. 

Subp.  3.    Nonmonetary  awards.     Honorary  scholarships,  which 
are  nenmonetary  awards,  shall  be  granted  to  all  applicants  who 
have  no  financial  need  or  did  not  request  financial  aid  and  who 
rank  equally  with  or  above  the  last  monetary  scholarship 
recipient . 

MS  s  136A.11;   136A.111;   136A.121;   136A.132;  136A.141; 
136A.20f-136A.233;   136A.236;  136A.70 

£  SR  156;  6  SR  2335;   9  SR  991 


4630.0700  MZTKOD  OF  PAYMENT. 

Subpart  1.     Payments  to  schools.     After  a  scholarship  and 
grant-in-aid  award,  is  determined,   the  award  shall  be  sent  by  the 
executive  director  to  the  school  chosen  by  the  recipient.  The 
school  shall  apply  the  award  to  the  recipient's  educational 
costs  in  the  following  order:     tuition,   fees,  books,  supplies, 
and  other  expenses.     The  costs  must  be  prorated  for  each  term  of 
the  academic  year.     The  school  shall  notify  each  recipient  that 
the  award  has  been  received  by  the  school. 

Subp.  2.     Refunds.     A  scholarship  and  crant- in-a id  is 
a'-arded  "for  full-time  attendance  at  a  specified  school  fcr  the 
academic  year  cf  nine  months  within  a  state  fiscal  year.     If  a 
recipient  fails  to  enroll  or  ceases  to  be  a  full-tiice  student, 
the  schncl  must  refund  the  unused  portion  c:  the  a-*ard.     ?.? funds 
:c  the  board  are  determined  as  follows: 

A.     Determine  the  percentage  that  the  state 
scholarship  or  grant  award  represents  of  the  student's  total 
financial  aid  package  for  the  applicable  term; 

5.    Multiply  that  per  cent  a      by  the  amount  cster~:ned 
-z  be  refunded  -c  the  student  under  the  scr.ee  1 '  s  r« fund  rrlicv. 
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Vev  Jersey 

NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 
CALCULATION  OF  THE  NJ  ELIGIBILITY  INDEX  (ESTIMATED  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION) 
FOR  THE  1985-86  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


XXX   a.  DETERMINATION  OF  DEPENDENCY  STATUS 

In  order  to  calculate  the  NJ  Eligibility  Index,  the  dependency  status  of  the  student 
must  first  be  determined.  To  be  considered  independent  for  the  purposes  of  NJ 
grant  and  scholarship  programs,  the  student: 

1.  roust  not  have  resided  with  the  parents  for  more  than  six  weeks  (42  days) 
during  the  current  or  previous  calendar  year, 

2*  must  not  have  been  claimed  by  the  parents  as  an  income  tax  exemption 
in  either  the  current  or  previous  calendar  year, 

3.  must  not  have  received  more  than  S750  worth  of  support  from  the  parents 
during  the  current  or  previous  calendar  year, 

4.  must  have  had  at  least  $1,400  of  his/her  own  resources  during,  the  1984 
calendar  year. 

NJ  student  resources  are  computed  as  follows: 

The  sum  of  NJFAF  Q24— 1984  income  from  IRS  Form  1040,  1040A,  or 
1040EZ  for  student  (and  spouse)  and  NJFAF  Q26a-1984  deduction  for  a  married 
couple  when  both  work  or  the  sum  of  NJFAF  Q28a— Student's  1984  income 
and  NJFAF  Q 2 Cb —Spouse's  1984  income,  whichever  is  greater. 

+  NJFAF  Q29a— Social  security  benefits 

+  NJFAF  Q29b— Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  for  student  (and 
spouse') 

+  NJFAF  Q29c— All  other  1984  untaxed  income  and  benefits  for  student 
(and  spouse) 

+  NJFAF  Q40— Veterans  GI  Bill  and  Dependents  Educational  Assistance 
Benefits  (amount  per  month  x  number  of  months-maximum  12  months) 

+  NJFAF  Q41 — VA  Contributory  Benefits  (amount  per  month  x  number  of 
months- maximum  12  months) 

Student's  (and  spouse's)  net  worth  computed  as  follows: 

NJFAF  Q35— Cash,  savings  and  checking  accounts 
+  NJFAF  Q36— Home  equity  (value  less  amount  owed) 

♦  NJFAF  Q37— Other  real  estate  and  investments  (value  less  amount 
owed) 

♦  NJFAF  Q38— Business  and  farm  (value  less  amount  owed  adjusted 
according  to  Table  3) 

4  Student  reported  financial  aid  (NOTE:  This  information  does  not 
appear  on  the  NJFAF.  If  the  resources  reported  on  the  NJFAF 
are  less  than  $1,400,  the  student  is  sent  an  Additional  Information 
Request  (AIR)  and  is  asked  to  provide  the  amount.) 

If  the  student  meets  the  above  criteria,  he/she  will  be  considered  indcptude.'-1. 
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Appendix  F 


New  York 


dent,  a  family  net  taxable  income*  below  $25,001  i$20,001  if  a 
dependent  graduate  student),  or  if  independent  and  single  with  no 
tax  dependents,  a  net  taxable  income  below  55,667;  and  14)  be 
charged  a  tuition  of  at  least  $200  per  year.  All  income  data  are 
subject  to  verification  with  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Tax- 
ation and  Finance. 
XXX     The  current  definition  of  independent  status  is  as  follows: ** 

0)  35  years  of  age  or  older  on  July  1  preceding  the  academic 


(2)  22  years  of  age  or  older  on  July  1  preceding  the  academic 
year;  and  not: 

(a)  resident  for  more  than  6  consecutive  weeks  in  the  cur- 
rent, previous  or  subsequent  calendar  years,  in  any  house, 
apartment  or  building  owned  or  leased 'by  parents, 

(b)  claimed  as  a  dependent  by  parents  on  their  Federal  or 
State  income  tax  returns  for  the  current  or  previous  tax 
years, 

(c)  recipient  of  gifts,  loans  or  ether  financial  assistance  in  ex- 
cess of  $750  from  parenis  in  the  current,  or  previous,  or 
subsequent  calendar  years,  or 

(3)  under  22  years  of  age  on  July  1,  preceding  the  academic  year 
and  meeting  all  other  requirements  of  (2)  above,  and  in  addi- 
tion able  to  meet  and  document  at  least  one  of  the  following 
requirements: 

— both  parents  deceased,  disabled,  or  incompetent, 
— receiving  public  assistance  other  than  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  (ADC)  or  food  stamps, 
— ward  of  a  court, 
s  — unable  to  ascertain  parents'  whereabouts, 

— unable,  due  to  an  adverse  family  situation,  to  submit  infor- 
mation on  parents'  income. 

Graduate  students  and  married  undergraduates  are  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  provision  (3)  above  in  determination  ot  financial 
independence. 

Undergraduate  students  generally  receive  TAP  awards  for  four 
years  of  study.  Students  enrolled  in  approved  five-year  programs,  or 
in  a  Stale-sponsored  opportunity  program,  may  receive  undergrade 

*  The  income  measure  is  ihe  family's  (or  independent  student  s)  State  net  taxable 
income  from  the  preceding  tax  year  plus  cenain  nontaxable  income,  and  tfor  de- 
pendent students)  support  from  divorced  or  separated  parents.  This  income  mav  be 
further  adjusted  lo  reflect  other  family  members  enrolled  full-time  in  posnecond 
ary  study. 

••Independent  status  under  Ihe  State  definition  does  not  n«esvarMy  insure  mriepen. 
dent  status  for  Federal  aid  programs. 


year;  or 
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Appendix  u 
Ohio 


a  supplemental  source  of  financial  assistance  to  tuudents  from  families  with  income  below  the  prcscn!«-d 
maximum  levels  m  the  table  of  grants  provided  in  the  law  In  this  way,  it  will  be  pctsil/t  io  <vsi$i 
in  eliminating  the  economic  bamer  which  may  hav«  discouraged  promising  students  in  plenum;  tc 
seek  a  higher  education-  Accordingly,  the  "Ohio  Instructional  Grant"  program  requires  information 
about  family  income  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  grant  available  under  the  law. 

(2)  It  is  the  purpose  ol  the  "Ohio  Instructional  Grant"  program  to  encourage  parents  to  assume  the  financial 
responsibility  lor  the  students  undergraduate  education.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  "Ohio  Instructional 
Grant"  program  to  encourage  students  to  separate  themselves  financially  from  their  families  for  the 
purpose  of  higher  education  enrollment. 

(3)  If  a  student  has  been  a  part  of  any  other  supportive  economic  unit  contnbuting  mat*:ially  to  his  or 
her  support  in  the  calendar  year  which  immediately  precedes  the  year  in  which  the  grant  application 
»:  filed,  such  student  shall  be  considered  a  member  of  such  unit  for  the  purpose  of  determining  "Ohio 
Instructional  Grant"  eligibility  for  the  academic  year. 

XXXM)     In  order  to  qualify  for  consideration  as  a  separate  family  unit  i  e-.  an  independent  student,  the  student 
must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  student  must  not  have  received  any  financial  support  from  any  other  supportive  economic 
unit,  other  than  the  applicant's  spouse,  during  the  calendar  year  which  immediately  precedes 
the  year  in  which  the  grant  application  is  filed  or  receive  support  during  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  grant  application  is  filed  or  the  calendar  year  which  immediately  follows  the  year 
in  which  the  grant  application  is  fifed. 

(b)  The  student  must  not  have  resided  with  any  other  supportive  economic  unit,  other  than  the 
applicant's  spouse,  dunng  the  calendar  year  which  immediately  precedes  the  year  in  which  the 
grant  application  is  filed  and  must  not  reside  with  such  supportive  economic  unit  dunng  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  grant  application  is  filed  or  the  calendar  year  which  immediately 
follows  the  year  m  which  the  grant  application  is  filed.  * 

(c)  The  student  must  not  have  been  claimed  as  a  tax  exemption  by  any  other  supportive  economic 
unit,  other  than  foe  applicant's  spouse,  lor  the  calendar  year  which  immediately  precedes  the 
year  in  which  the  grant  application  is  filed  and  must  not  be  claimed  as  a  tax  exerr.piion  by 
any  Other  supportive  economic  unit  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  grant  application  is  filed 
or  the  calendar  year  which  immediately  follows  the  year  in  which  the  grant  application  is  filed 

(d)  The  student  must  demonstrate  financial  means  of  self-support. 

(5)  Certification  of  the  student's  support  status  shall  be  required  by  affidavits  submitted  by  the  student 
and  the  student's  last  supportive  economic  unit. 

(6)  Applicants  who  are  orphans  without  legal  guardians,  wards  of  the  state  or  inmates  of  penal  institutions 
■   may  apply  to  the  "Ohio  Instructional  Grant"  program  as  independent  students. 

Leave  of  abtence 

Students  who  have  received  grants,  but  for  emergency  or  extraordinary  reasons  (as  determined  by  the 
institution,  not  including  academic  reasons)  must  leave  the  institution  for  a  particular  quarter  or  term  dunng 
the  academic  year,  may  be  considered  for  the  application  cf  their  grant  to  the  remaining  quarter  or  term 
dunng  the  current  academic  year.  The  ir.^ution  shall  notify  the  Ohio  board  of  regents  of  the  student's 
re-enrollment  through  the  established  procedure  utilizing  the  "Grant  Payment  Form". 

Classification 

The  following  definitions  shall  be  utilued  in  establishing  the  race  of  an  applicant  The  classifications  (or 
statistical  purposes  arc 

(1)  Block-Amencon 

(2)  Spanish  sur  named  American 
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.\ppc;;aix  n:      r  uiiilayxvania 


PART  II  -  AWARD  DETERMINATION 
INDEPENDENT  CRITERIA 
Refer  to  Section  f21.44  (b)  of  Rules  and  Regulations 


Identification  of  Policy  ' 

Applicants  nay  be  processed  without  regard  to  parental  financial  data  if  they 
(the  applicants)  can  meet  the  requirements  for  independent  status. 

XXX  • 

Requirements.    The  applicant  must  meet  any  one  of  the  following  in  order 

to  be  considered  financially  Independent: 

1.  Must  be  a  veteran  of  the  Armed  Services. 

2.  Must  have  graduated  frcm  high  school  six  years  or  more  prior  to  the 
academic  year  for  which  aid  is  requested. 

3.  Must  be  an  orphan,  a  ward  of  the  court,  or  the  parents*  whereabouts 
are  unknown. 

4.  Must  reside  with  a  guardian  (who  has  not  legally  adopted  the 
applicant)   and  meet  both  of  the  following  tests: 

a.  The  applicant  has  not  lived  with  parents  during  the  12  months 
immediately  preceding  the^ beginning  of  the  academic  year  or 
received  support  in  excess  of  $500  (if  court-ordered  support, 
$2,000  or  more)  from  the  parents  during  the  tax  year 
inmiediately  prior  to  the  academic  year  for  which  aid  is  granted 
and  does  not  anticipate  receiving  support  from  or  living  vith 
the. parents  during  the  current  tax  year. 

b.  There  were  extenuating  reasons  for  the  applicant  to  leave  the 
parents*  home,  such  as  abusive  treatment,  alcoholism  of  the 
parent,  or  other  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  applicant. 

5.  Must  meet  each  of  the  three  following  points: 

a.      The  applicant  was  not  and  will  not  be  listed  as  an  exemption  on 
any  federal  income  tax  return  except  his  or  her  own  (filed 
individually  or  jointly)  for  the  calendar  year  immediately 
preceding  the  academic  year  or  filed  during  the  academic  year 
and  the  applicant  has  not  received  and  will  not  receive  more 
than  a  combined  total  of  $500  in  financial  assistance  (such 
as  educational  cost  support,  maintenance  support  or  "in  kind** 
aid,  necessities,  gifts,  and  so  forth)  from  any  relative  other 
than  the  applicant's  spouse  within  either  of  the  above- 
referenced  years. 
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Appendix  ri  cone. : 


Pennsylvania 


PART  II  - 


ELIGIBILITY  DETERMI NATION 


INDEPENDENT  CRITERIA  (con't) 


Refer  to  Section  121,44   (b)  of  Rules  and  Regulations 


b.  Except  for  holiday  periods   (limited  to  recognized  national  holidays 
such  as  Christinas,  New  Year's,  Easter,  and  so  forth),  the  applicant 
did  not  and  will  not  reside  with  any  relative  other  than  spouse 
during  the  12  months  immediately  preceding  the  academic  year  or 
during  the  academic  year  or,  if  so  residing  with  such  a  relative, 
has  paid  and  will  continue  to  pay  room  and  board  of  at  least  $100 
per  month  (or  room  rent  only  of  at  least  $50  per  month)  during  the 
aforementioned  period. 

c.  The  applicant  shall  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Agency 
access  to  resources  (income,  loans,  other  scholarships,  etc.) 
sufficient  to  meet  reasonable  living  expenses  during  the  academic 
year  and  summer  months.     The  resources  which  the  Agency  would 
require  a  student  to  have  available  in  order  to  meet  reasonable 
living  expenses  are  as  follows: 

Single  Applicant  -  $3000  plus  tuition  and  fees 

Two  Member  Family  -  $4100  plus  tuition  and  fees 

Three. Member  Family  -  $5000  plus  tuition  and  fees 

Four  Member  Family  -  $5900  plus  tuition  and  fees 

Five  Member  Family  -  $*900  plus  tuition  and  fees 

Six  Member  Family  -  $7900  plus  tuition  and  fees 

(For  families  with  seven  or  more  members,  the  A9cncy  w«ould  use  the 
base  income  of  $7,900  plus  $800  for  each  above  six  members.) 

Other '  procedures  that  are  applied  in  administering  this  test  are: 

(1)  Where  the  students  cannot  meet  the  minimum  resource,  as 
referenced  in  c,  but  have  documented,  to  staff's  satisfaction, 
their  claim  to  being  self-sufficient  as  a  result  of  frugal 
living  by  sharing  their  living  facilities  with  one  or  more 
students,  they  may  be  approved  as  meeting  this  rest. 

(2)  Consideration  of  the  student's  current  year  anticipated  income 
in  combination  with  other  resources  available  to  the  student 
may  be  used  to  meet  this  test  when  prior  year  resources  are  not 
sufficient. 

(3)  Pell  aid  and/or  an  anticipated  State  Grant  may  be  used  as  a 
resource  where  such  would  make  the  difference  between  existing 
resources  and  the  minimum  trtiich  the  Agency  would  require. 
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xxx       Definition  of 
"Independent 
Student" 


Documentation  of. 
Independent  Status 


CPE  1984-85 


Appendix  I:     Washington  State 


of  parent  information.    (See  Pcge  11-10  residing 
the  nomination  of  students  with  unusual  circum- 
stances.) 

An  "independent  student"  is  one  whose  parents  do 
not  acknowledge  and  acrept  financial  responsibility 
for  the  student  and  who  resets  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

(1)  The  student  has  not  been  and  will  not  be 
claimed  as  an  exemption  for  federal 
income  tax  purposes  by  any  person  except 
his  or  her  spouse  for  the  calendar 
year(s)  in  which  a  State  Need  Grant  is 
received  and  the  prior  calendar  year. 

(2)  The  student  has  not  received  and  will 
not  receive  financial  assistance  of  more 
than  $750  in  cash  or  kind  from  his  or 
hsr  parent(s)  in  the  calendar  year(s)  in 
which  a  State  Need  Grant  is  received  and 
the  prior  calendar  year. 

(3)  The  student  has  not  lived  and  will  not 
live  in  .the  home  of  his  or  her  parent(s) 
except  during  occasional  temporary 
visits  during  the  calendar  year(s)  in 
which  a  State  Meed  Grant  is  received  and 
the  prior  calendar  year. 

Question  73d,  e,  and  f  of  the  Washington  Financial 
Aid  Form  is  sufficient  documentation  of  independent 
status  if  the  student  reports  1980  or  before  as 
the  last  year  of  parental  support,  if  the  student 
is  22  years  or  older  as  of  June  30,~T935  (as 
reported  on  the  FAFNAR). 

If  a  student  is  under  22  years  of  age  (as  of  June 
30,  1985)  and  reports  the  last  yebr  of  dependency 
as  1980  or  before,  he  or  she  must  confirm  the 
information  in  a  separate  statement.    The  state- 
ment need  not  be  signed  by  the  paren\(s). 

Each  independent  student  must  also  supply  a  state- 
ment of  his  or  her  earnings  and  liabilities  for 
the  calendar  year  prior  to  enrollment  as  an  indi- 
cator of  his  or  her  financial  strength.  Informa- 
tion for  1983  as  collected  in  the  1984-85  Financial 
Aid  Form  (FAF)  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  this 
requirement. 

If  the  financial  aid  officer  questions  the  student's 
eligibility  for  a  State  Need  Grant  because  of 
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COMPUTATION  OF 
STATE  HEEOTnOEX 


Nomination  Work  Sheet 


Nomination  of 
Single  indents 


previous  earnings,  the  nomination  form  and  com- 
plete documentation  should  be  sent  to  the  Council 
for  review.    The  State  Need  Grant  Review  Ccwittee 
will  consider  the  documentation  and  make  a  recom- 
mendation concerning  eligibility. 

The  State  Need  Index  is  the  result  of  the  following 
formula : 

SNG  Ranking-Factor 
-SNG  Total  Family  Contribution 

STATE  NEEO  INOEX 

An  optional  "Nomination  Work  Sheet"  which  may  be 
used  by  the  institution  in  computing  the  State 
Need  Index  is  shown  on  page  11-13. 

A  single  student  will  have  one  of  two  ranking 
factors,  depending  on  whether  he  or  she  lives 
with  parents  during  the  school  year.    A  single 
student  who  will  live  with  his  or  her  parents 
during  the  academic  year  will  have  a  SNG  ranking 
factor  of  1970;  a  student  who  lives  in  an  apart- 
ment or  on  campus  will  have  a  SNG  ranking  factor 
of  2770. 

To  compute  the  student's  State  Meed  Index,  his  or 
her  total  family  contribution  (including  the 
expected  parent  contribution,  if  the  student  is, 
or  has  been  dependent  on  his  or  her  parents  for 
support  at  any  time  during  1981,  1932,  1983,  or 
1984)  is  subtracted  from  the  appropriate  ranking 
factor. 
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1970       State  Need  Grant  Ranking  Factor 

  Student's  Contribution  from  Assets 

  Additional  Student  Resources 

Parent  Contribution 
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State  Need  Grant  Ranking  Factor 
Student's  Contribution  from  Assets 
Additional  Student  Resources 
Parent  Contribution  (if  applicable) 
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Appendix  I  cone:     Washington  State 


Please  note  that  only  703  of  the  spouse's  es  tinted 
academic  year  income  is  to  be  counted  as  a  student 
resource.    The  spouse's  estimated  school  year  earn- 
ings must  be  taken  fror  line  39b  of  the  Financial 
Aid  Form,  rather  than  frcm  the  FAFHAR.    The  figure 
estimated  by  the  student  <ss  adjusted  by  the  finan- 
cial aid  officer,  if  appropriate)  is  to  be  used,  as 
opposed  to  the  Miri/?,rnum  contr?buti on  from  expected  " 
earnings"  which  v.'7"  be  consic^red  in  packaging 
aid..  The  figure  rr  not  be  taken  from  the  FAFNAR, 
since  the  income     awn  there  will  include  both 
student  and  spouse's  expected  earnings  for  a 
twelve-month  period. 

In  order  to  avoid  shifts  in  the  eligible  popula- 
tion, only  70S  of  the  spouse's  estimated  school 
year  income  will  be  considered  a  resource.  (In 
prior  years  the  working  spouse  allowance  roughly 
approximated  that  amount.) 

Examples  of  resources  which  should  not  be  counted 
as  additional  student  resources: 

-Institutionally-administered  financial  aid 
-Outside  scholarships  • 
-BIA  grants 
-Food  stamps 

-Those  portions  of  other  agency  funds  desig- 
nated for  tuition  and  fees  only 
-Student  earnings 

(While  these  resources  are  not  included  in  the 
computation  of  the  State  Need  Index  for  nomination 
purposes,  they  must  be  considered  in  the  student's 
overall  financial  aid  award.    Further  reference  to 
total  resources  is  included  in  Chapters  IV  and  V  of 
these  guidel ines .) 

XXX     Although  the  definition  of  "independent  student" 

is  essentially  the  same  as  used  for  the  federally- 
funded  financial  aid  programs,  the  SNG  program 
requires  parental  data  for  those  students  who  have 
not  been  self-supporting  for  three  calendar  years 
prior  to  the  academic  year  for  which  the  SNG  is 
awarded.    Parents'  financial  information  must  be 
provided  and  an  assumed  parent  contribution  com- 
puted for  a  student  who  reports  dependency  on 
parents  during  1981.  1982,  1983,  or  1984  on  ques- 
tion 73d,  e,  and  f  of  the  Washington  Financial  Aid 
Form.    The  only  exceptions  to  this  requirement  are 
those  students  whose  parents  are  deceased,  those 
who  are  wards  of  the  court,  or  those  who  have  been 
approved  by  the  SNG  Review  Convnittee  as  having 
unusual  circumstances  which  preclude  the  securing 
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Septerfcer  I,  1984 

Appendix  J 
NASFAA 


REVISED  DEFINITION  FOR  'INDEPENDENT  STUDENT*  PROPOSED 
dm 

u-ber*  of  NASFAA* s  Seed  Analysis  Standards  Cocwittee  have  developed  a  proposed  revision  in  the 
ZTZAm  "or  deiemininT  whether  or  not  a  student  applying  for  Title  JV  student  assistance  must 
include  his  or  her  parental  financial  infomation  on  the  need  analysis  fore. 

Currently,  the  law  defines  an  unmarried  student  as  independent,  if  during  the  year  prior  to  and  m 
the  year  of  application  that  person  certifies  that  he  or  she  • 

1     will  not  live  with  parents  for  »ore  than  %ix  weeks; 

I.    will  not  be  claimed  by  parents  as  a  dependent  on  any  t«  return  filed  for  Federal  taxes;  and 
3.   will  not  receive  more  than  $750  in  support  fro*  parents. 


In  February  of  1983,  KASFAA's  National  Council  adopted  the  position  that:  "the  criteria  that  is 
I"  i.J^TlI   ,h.    i,i   rn    «t.Mi«h    independent    student    status  should  be  extended  to  include  one 


retained  the  current  statutory  definition  through  the  1986-87  academe  year 


1*^ "self- supporting"  ire  not  unfairly  penal iied 


UnHi-r  the  coonittee's  proposal,  if  an  undergraduate  student  is  twenty- two  (22)  >««  pf  *P<"  ?r 
ymer  onT ly   1   of^ward  year,  that  student  be  required  to  include  parental  data  on  thr 

younger,  on  -u*7    *  «tudent    is:     a)    an  orphan   or  ward   of  the  court,  or  both  of  thr 

s^en?  re  d'eceasrf;      «    iei   c)  !  «£,   St  has  dependent  children  of  his  or  h,r  own; 

or  d)  a  Veteran  of  the  An»ed  Services  of  the  United  States.  Undergraduate  students  who  are 
?wen?^t!Iree  (23)  years  of  age  or  older  prior  to  July  1  of  a  given  award  year  would  not  have  to 
Include  parental  data. 

In  addition  graduate  or  professional  students  would  not  be  required  to  include  parental  »m creation 
on  their  Seed  analysis  foms  unless  required  to  do  so  by  the  institution  they  are  attending 

In  addition,  the  cowittee   has   proposed    that    the    institutional    financial    "> V^"'*1^?" 
exercise   h  s    or   her   professional    judgement  to  «ke  exceptions    in   those  rise*   where    thr  aid 
XniHrator   £as  knowledge    that    should   be    taken    into  consideration    <n  overrid.nc  am  ,f  -.he 
require^nts  for  the  students  to  subait  parental  data. 
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Appendix  K:     National  Education  Association 

10.  Efforts  shoula  be  made  to  relate  c^l'ece  wcrk-st^r^  \z  :*e 
student's  academic  field  of  interest  whenever  possible. 

11.  The  computation  of  expected  family  contributor  *cr  s:-cent 
aid  eligibility  should  realistically  take  into  account  the  :nc-v'Cuai 
family  financial  burdens  which  would  prevent  some  prospective  st-ce^ts 
from  entering  postsecondary  institutions. 

12.  The  commuter  allowance  under  the  Pell  Grant  program  should  te 
increased  to  reflect  actual  costs. 

13.  Student  aid  and  assistance  programs  should  be  modified  and 
expanded  to  serve  nontraditional  students. 

14.  Draft  registration  should  not  be  used  as  a  criterion 
student  aid  eligibility. 

15.  Graduate  and  professional  education  should  be  enhanced  tnroucf 
support  and  development  of  grant  and  fel lowship  .programs  for  these 
students.    A  broad  needs-based  grant  program  for  graduate  students 
should  be  created. 

16.  The  definition  of  the  indepencert  student  sr.oula  rot  te 
further  restricted.    Students  who  were  rot  declared  depencent  "or  *-cr~e 
tax  purposes  by  their  parents  in  the  oreviouS  year  shoula  be  cons^Cc'ec 
independent. 
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X   ILLINOIS  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  COMMISSION 

106  Wilmot  Road  Deerfield,  niinoi*  60015  3123*8-8500 

SCHOLARSHIPS      GRANTS       LOAMS      SECONOAKY  MARKET  (IDAPF) 


August  6,  1985 


The  Honorable  William  0.  Ford 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

239  Cannon  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  O.C.  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Ford: 

1  am  writing  to  clarify  the  position  of  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship 
Commission  on  the  Issue  of  definition  of  Independent  student,  as  contained  in 
our  testimony  of  August  1,  1985,  and  to  address  certain  concerns  you  raised  at 
that  time. 

In  our  testimony,  we  recommended  that  the  current  definition  be  retained  and 
that  all  unmarried  non-veterans  under  the  age  of  22  without  dependents  of  their 
own  be  prohibited  via  an  "edit  check"  from  changing  their  dependency  status 
after  they  have  made  an  Initial  application,    you  expressed  some  concern  over 
the  1iwS**ty  of  the  child  of  an  unemployed  factory  worker,  for  example,  to  m 
becom*.      •  iipated  from  his  parents. 

The  curietit  aid  application  system  already  addresses  this  type  of  problem  In  an 
effective  manner,  and  we  do  not  propose  any  change.   Normally,  the  expected 
family  contribution  (EFC)  for  a  dependent  student  would  be  calculated  utilizing 
the  parents1  prior  year's  earnings.   However,  If  a  family's  financial  situation 
changes  for  the  worse  due  to  1)  death,  2)  separation  or  divorce,  or  3)  loss  of  a 
job  or  benefits,  the  student  may  fill  cut  the  Special  Condition  Application  for 
Federal  Student  Altf  (see  attached).   This  will  result  In  the  EFC  being  calcu- 
lated from  the  parents'  current  year's  earnfags.    In  the  case  of  a  significant 
loss  of  earnings,  this  will  result  in  a  sharply  reduced  EFC.   Often,  the  student 
will  be  better  eff  under  such  treatment  than  they  would  be  If  classified  as  an 
Independent. 

This  procedure  xss  a  major  factor  In  our  decision  to  piggyback  the  Pell  Grant 
central  processing  system.    It  has  allowed  us  to  eliminate  the  vast  majority  of 
our  manual  appeals,  while  still  remaining  sensitive  to  the  special  problems  of 
our  clients. 
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We,  too,  share  your  concern  that  the  system  be  responsive  to  the  unique  needs  of 
these  individuals.   However,  the  best  way  to  deal  with  these  students  is  not  vO 
classify  them  as  independents.   These  individuals  often  remain  dependent  - 
living  at  home,  being  taken  as  a  valued  exemption  on  their  parents'  tax  return  - 
but  they  are  dependent  on  a  family  with  significantly  diminished  means. 

Again,  we  wholeheartedly  agree  that  major  changes  in  a  family's  economic  Cir- 
cumstances must  be  dealt  with  fairly.    However,  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  Dy 
reducing  or,  in  extreme  cases,  eliminating  the  parental  contribution,  sad  not.&* 
making  a  dependent  student  independent.    No  proposed  system  will  be  perfect,  but 
our  reconwendation  goes  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  cost  to  the  federal 
government  of  error  and  abuse,  while  providing  the  same  protection  to  the  vic- 
tims of  economic  hardship  that  the  current  system  provides. 

We  thank  you  again  for  allowing  us  the  opportunity  to  join  you  in  your  attempts 
to  improve  our  financial  aid  needs  analysis  and  delivery  system.   We  hope  Wis 
letter  clarifies  our  position.    If  you  or         staff  should  have  any  farther 
questions,  please  feel  free  to  call  me      (312)  948-8500. 


Sincerely, 


Thomas  A.  Breyer 

Manager,  Special  Student  Aid  Projects 
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Special  Condition 

Application  for  Federal  Student  did 


This  form  is  not  for  everyone. 

Read  this  page  to  see  if  it  may  be  the  right  form  for  you. 

This  booklet  contains  a  Special  Condition  Application  that  you  can  use  to 
apply  for  Federal  student  aid  for  the  1985-86  school  year  (July  1, 1985  - 
June  30, 1986)  If  your  family's  financial  situation  has  recently  changed  for 
the  worse  because  of: 

•  death, 

or   •  separation  or  divorce, 

or   •  loss  of  a  job  or  benefits. 

(You  may  need  to  fill  out  this  Special  Condition  Application  even  if 
you  have  already  applied  for  Federal  student  aid.)  If  your  family's 
financial  situation  has  changed  for  the  worse  for  one  of  these 
reasons,  you  may  meet  one  of  the  "Special  Conditions"  that  will  allow 
you  to  use  this  form.  But  the  special  conditions  are  very  specific.  To 
find  out  for  sure,  you  must  read  the  Instructions  and  start  filling  out 
the  form. 

Some  of  the  special  conditions  depend  on  situations  that  your  parents 
may  be  In;  some  of  them  depend  on  situations  that  you  or  your 
spouse  may  be  In.  The  Information  on  pages  7  and  8  explains  all  of 
the  conditions,  but  to  find  out  if  one  of  them  applies  to  you,  you  will 
have  to  answer  the  questions  in  Sections  A  and  B  of  tfie  form.  If  you 
find  out  after  answering  the  questions  In  Sections  A  and  B  that  you 
don't  meet  one  of  the  special  conditions,  you  can  stop  there. 

If  you  find  out  that  this  Is  not  the  right  form  for  you,  fill  out  an  ap- 
plication for  Federal  student  aid— if  you  haven't  already  done  so.  Con- 
tact your  high  school  counselor  or  a  college  financial  aid  office  to  see 
which  form  you  need  to  fill  out. 
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INFORMATION  ON  THE  PRIVACY  ACT  AND 
USE  OF  YOUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 


The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  says  that  each  Federal  agency  that 
asks  for  your  social  security  number  or  other  Information  must 
tell  you  the  following: 

1.  its  legal  right  to  ack  for  the  Information  end  whether 
the  law  says  you  must  give  It; 

2.  what  purpose  the  agency  has  in  asking  for  It  and  how 
il  will  be  used; 

3.  what  could  happen  If  you  do  not  give  it. 

Our  legal  right  to  require  that  you  provide  us  with  your  social 
security  number  for  the  Pell  Grent  and  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  programs  is  based  on  Section  7  (a)  (2)  of  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974. 

You  must  give  us  your  social  security  number  to  apply  for 
a  Pell  Grant  or  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan.  We  need  the 
number  on  this  form  to  be  sure  we  know  who  you  era,  to  pro* 
cess  your  application,  and  to  keep  track  of  your  record.  We 
also  use  your  social  security  number  in  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram In  recording  Information  about  your  college  attendance 
and  progress,  In  making  payments  to  you  rfrectty  In  case  your 
college  does  not  handle  this,  and  In  making  sure  that  you  have 
received  your  money.  If  you  do  not  give  us  your  social  security 
number,  you  will  not  get  a  Pell  Grant  or  a  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan. 

We  also  ask  you  to  voluntarily  give  us  your  social  security 
number  If  you  are  using  this  form  only  to  appfy  for  financial 
aid  under  the  College  Work-Study,  National  Direct  Student 
Loan,  and  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grent  pro- 
grams. We  use  your  social  security  number  In  processing  your 
application.  II  you  do  not  give  us  your  social  security  number, 
you  may  still  receive  financial  aid  under  these  three  programs. 

Our  legal  right  to  esk  tor  ell  information  except  your  social 
security  number  is  based  on  sections  of  the  law  that 


authorizes  the  Pell  Grant,  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant,  College  Work-Study,  National  Direct  Student 
Loan,  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  programs.  These  sec- 
tions include  sections  411. 41 3B,  443. 464. 425, 428,  and  482 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

If  you  are  applying  for  Federal  student  aid  under  all  five  pro- 
grams, you  must  f>»  in  everything  on  the  application  form 
except  questions  1 0. 41 ,  and  42.  But  if  you  are  not  applying  for 
a  Pell  Grant  or  e  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
you  can  also  skip  question  B.  If  you  ere  not  applying  for  a  Pell 
Grant  or  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan,  you  can  skip  questions 
31  a.  31  b.  and  31  c  (as  well  as  questions  1 0.41 .  and  42).  Finally 
H  you  ere  only  epplying  lor  e  Pell  Grant,  you  can  skip  questions 
1 0, 1 6, 1 7.  end  1 9b  es  well  as  questions  41  end  42.  If  you  skip 
question  42.  we  will  count  your  answer  es  "No"  tor  that 
question. 

We  ask  for  the  information  on  the  form  so  that  we  can  figure 
your  "student  eld  index"  end  "expected  family  contribution." 
The  student  aid  index  Is  used  to  help  figure  out  how  much 
of  a  Pell  Grent  you  will  get.  If  any,  The  student  aid  Index  or 
the  expected  family  contribution  may  also  be  used  to  figure 
out  how  much  other  Federal  financial  aid  you  will  get.  if  any. 
While  you  are  not  required  to  respond,  no  Pell  Grant  may  be 
awarded  unless  this  Information  is  provided  and  filed  as  re- 
quired under  20  U.S.C.  t070a;  34  CFR  690.1 1 . 

We  will  send  your  name,  address,  social  security  number, 
date  of  birth,  student  aid  Indices,  student  status,  year  In  col- 
lege, end  State  of  legal  residence  to  the  college  you  list  In 
question  41  even  if  you  check  "No"  in  question  42.  This  In- 
formation will  also  go  to  the  State  scholars*  v  agency  In  your 
State  of  lege)  residence  to  help  them  coordinate  State  finan- 
cial aid  programs  with  Federal  student  aid  programs.  Also, 
we  may  send  information  to  members  of  Congress  if  you  or 
your  parents  ask  them  to  help  you  with  Federal  student  eld 
questions.  We  may  elso  use  the  Information  for  eny  purpose 
which  is  a  "routine  use"  listed  in  Appendix  B  0f  34  CFR  5b. 
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What  Can  I  Apply  For  With  This 
Application? 

if  you  meet  one  of  the  "special  conditions/'  you 
can  use  the  form  in  this  booklet  in  the  same  way 
that  you  would  use  the  regular  Application  for 
Federal  Student  Aid  (AFSA)— as  the  first  step  In 
applying  for  financial  aid  from  five  student 
assistance  programs  offered  by  the  U.S.  Depart' 
ment  of  Education.  The  five  programs  that  you  can 
apply  for  with  this  form  can  help  you  pay  for  most 
kinds  of  education  after  high  school,  whether  you 
are  attending  a  professional  school,  a  vocational 
or  technical  school,  or  college.  This  application  is 
for  Federal  financial  aid  for  the  1985-1986  school 
year  (July  1 , 1985—  June  30. 1986). 

The  information  on  this  page  will  answer  some  of 
your  questions  about  these  five  programs.  The  in* 
ctruciions  in  this  book*?*  will  tell  you  what  infor- 
mation you  have  to  provide  on  the  form.  If  you 
have  any  questions  aftr  r  you  have  read  the  in- 
structions, talk  to  your  high  school  counselor  or 
the  financial  aid  admMstr^lor  at  the  school  you 
want  to  attend. 


What  Are  The  Five  Federal  Financial 
Aid  Programs? 

•  Pell  Granta 

Pell  Grants  are  awarded  to  students  who  need 
money  to  pay  for  their  education  or  training  after 
high  school.  A  Pell  Grant  Is  not  a  loan,  so  you 
don't  have  to  pay  it  back.  To  get  a  Pell  Grant,  you 
must  be  an  undergraduate  who  does  not  already 
have  a  Bachelor's  degree.  You  must  also  go  to 
school  at  least  half-time. 

•  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEO*?A 
SEOG's  are  also  grants;  you  don't  have  to  pay 

them  back.  To  get  an  SEOG.  you  must  be  an 
undergraduate  who  does  not  already  have  a 
Bachelor's  degree.  Usually  you  must  be  going  to 
school  at  least  half-time.  However,  some  schools 
award  SEOG's  to  a  few  students  who  are  less  than 
half-time. 

•  College  Work-Study  (CW-S) 

CW-S  jobs  let  you  earn  money  to  put  toward  your 
school  expenses.  These  jobs  are  for  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Usually  you 
must  be  going  to  school  at  least  halMime. 
However,  some  schools  award  a  few  CW-S  jobs  to 
students  who  are  less  than  half-time. 

•  National  Direct  Student  Loans  (NDSL) 
NDSL's  are  low  interest  loans  made  through  your 
school's  financial  aid  office.  You  must  repay  this 
money.  These  loans  are  for  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  who  are  going  to  school  at 
least  half-time. 


•  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  (GSL) 
GSL's  are  low  interest  loans  made  to  you  by  a 
lender  such  as  a  bank,  credit  union,  or  savings 
and  loan  association.  You  must  repay  this  money. 
These  loans  are  for  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  who  are  going  to  achool  at 
least  half-time. 


Who  Can  Get  Aid  From  These  Federal 
Financial  Aid  Programs? 

To  receive  financial  aid  from  these  programs,  you 
must: 

•  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  an  eligible  noncitizen 

•  be  registered  for  the  draft  with  Selective  Service 
if  you  are  a  man  who  is  at  least  18  years  old 
and  born  after  December  31. 1959  and  who  is 
not  a  current  member  of  the  active  armed 
forces 

•  have  financial  need.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  and  your  school  will  use  the  informa- 
tion you  put  on  this  form  to  determine  your 
need. 

•  attend  a  school  that  takes  part  in  one  or  more 
of  the  programs 

•  be  enrolled  at  least  half-time  (except  for  CW-S 
and  SEOG) 

•  be  working  toward  a  oegree  or  certificate  (ex- 
cept for  GSL) 

•  be  making  satisfactory  academic  progress  (as 
defined  by  your  school) 


Do  All  Schools  Take  Part  In  These  Five 
Federal  Financial  Aid  Programs? 

No.  But  more  than  6.500  colleges,  universities, 
hospital  schools  of  nursing,  vocational,  and 
technical  schools  take  part  in  one  or  more  of 
them.  Contact  your  school's  financial  aid  ad- 
ministrator to  find  out  which  Federal  programs 
your  school  participates  In. 


Where  Can  1  Get  More  Information  On 
Federal  Financial  Aid? 

This  booklet  gives  you  only  a  brief  summary  of  the 
five  financial  aid  programs  offered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  Each  financial  aid  pro- 
gram has  Its  own  special  features  and  procedures. 
In  addition  to  the  information  you  can  get  from 
your  high  school  counselor  or  your  school's  finan- 
cial aid  administrator,  you  can  also  find  out  what 
each  program  offers  and  how  it  operates  by 
reading  tne  booklet:  The  Student  Guide:  Five  Federal 
Financial  Aid  Programs,  198S-86. 
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To  get  a  free  copy,  write  to: 

Federal  Student  Aid  Programs 
Department  DEA-86 
Pueblo,  CO  B10O9 

What  Happens  After  1  Mail  In  This  Form? 

Within  four  to  six  weeks  after  you  mall  in  this 
form,  the  /J.S.  Department  of  Education  will  send 
you  a  Student  Aid  Report  (SAR).  On  the  SAR  will 
be  a  request  for  further  Information  or  a  number 
called  a  Student  Aid  Index  (SAI).  We  use  a  formula 
established  by  law  to  figure  this  number  from  the 
information  you  give  us  on  the  application  or  the 
SAR.  Your  school  or  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  may  ask  you  to  prove  that  the  informa- 
tion you  give  on  this  application  Is  true. 

What  Is  My  Student  Aid  Index  (SAI)? 

The  SAI  is  a  number  that  tells  whether  you  may  be 
able  to  get  a  Pell  Grant.  If  you  can  get  a  Pell 
Grant,  the  financial  aid  administrator  at  your 
school  will  use  this  number  to  determine  the 
amount  of  your  award.  Even  if  you  don't  qualify  for 
a  Pelt  Grant,  you  may  stiil  qualify  for  one  or  more 
of  the  other  four  programs.  Be  sure  to  ask  your 


financial  aid  administrator  if  your  school  needs 
any  additional  Information  from  you  for  these 
other  four  programs. 

What  Happens  If  I  Don't  Get  An  SAR  Or  I 
Need  Another  Copy  Of  My  SAR? 

If  you  don't  get  an  SAR  within  four  to  six  weeks,  or 
you  need  another  copy  of  your  SAR,  write  to: 

Federal  Student  Aid  Programs 
P.O.  Box  4153 
Iowa  City,  IA  52244 

Give  your  name,  address,  social  security  number, 
and  date  of  birth.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  another  copy  of 
your  1985*86  SAR.  If  your  address  has  changed 
since  you  sent  in  your  application,  be  sure  to  give 
us  both  your  old  and  your  new  address.  Be  sure  to 
sign  your  letter. 

DEADLINE:  May  1,1986 

we  must  receive  your  form  by  May  1 , 1986. 
However,  you  should  apply  as  early  as  possible, 
because  mailing  In  your  form  Is  only  the  first  step 
in  applying  for  Federal  student  aid.  Schools  often 
have  earlier  deadlines  that  you  will  have  to  meet. 


NOTE: 

If  you  are  applying  for  Federal  Student  Aid  under  all  five  programs,  you  do 
not  have  to  answer  questions  10, 41  and  42. 

If  you  are  only  applying  for  a  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant, 
you  do  not  have  to  answer  questions  10, 31a,  31b,  31c,  41  and  42. 

If  you  are  only  applying  for  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan,  you  do  not  have  to 
answer  questions  8, 10,  41  and  42. 

If  you  are  only  applying  for  a  Pell  Grant,  you  do  not  have  to  answer  ques- 
tions 10. 16. 17.  19b.  41  and  42. 

If  you  do  not  answer  question  42.  we  will  count  your  answer  as  "No." 


WARNING 

You  are  allowed  to  estimate  your  expected  1985  family  income  on  this  form. 
If  you  have  questions  about  how  to  estimate  your  income,  contact  your 
financial  aid  administrator  for  help.  Please  note  that  you  may  be  asked  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  prove  that  this  expected  1985  income  information  is 
true.  If  you  get  Federal  student  aid  by  giving  incorrect  information,  you  will 
have  to  pay  it  back. 

Also,  you  should  know  that  if  you  purposely  give  false  or  misleading  infor- 
mation on  this  form,  you  may  get  a  $10,000  fine,  a  prison  sentence,  or  both. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


Read  the  Instructions  as  you  fill  out  this  form. 
Most  mistakes  result  from  not  reading  the  instruc- 
tions. Mistakes  will  delay  the  processing  of  your 
application. 

The  instructions  for  this  form  will  usually  answer 
questions  that  you  have.  If  you  need  more  help, 
contact  a  guidance  counselor  at  your  high  school 
or  the  financial  aid  administrator  at  the  college 
you  plan  to  attend. 

Although  other  people  (besides  the  student  who  is 
applying  for  aid)  may  help  fill  out  this  form,  It  is 
about  the  student.  When  we  use  the  words  "you" 
and  "your,"  we  always  mean  the  student.  When 
we  use  the  word  "college,*'  we  mean  a  college, 
university,  graduate  or  professional,  vocational  or 
technical  school,  or  any  other  school  beyond  high 
school. 

Records  You  Will  Need 

Get  together  these  records  for  yourself  and  your 
family; 

•  1984  U.S.  inco,..<»  tax  return  (IRS  Form  1040, 
1040A.  or1040EZ) 

1984  State  and  local  income  tax  returns 

W-2  Forms  and  other  records  of  money  earned 

in  1984 

•  Records  of  untaxed  Income,  such  as  welfare, 
social  security,  AFDC  or  ADC,  or  veterans 
benefits 

•  Current  bank  statements 

•  Current  mortgage  information 

Records  of  medical  or  dental  bills  that  were 
paid  in  1984 

Business  and  farm  records 
Records  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
investments 

Keep  these  records.  Your  school  may  ask  to  see 
them,  to  check  the  Information  you  reported  on 
your  application. 

Information  for  1984.  This  form  asks  a  few  questions 
about  the  Income  that  you  (or  your  parents)  received 
in  1984.  If  you  (or  your  parents)  filled  out  a  1984  U.S. 
Income  tax  return  (Form  1040. 1040A,  or  1040EZ), 
you  must  copy  some  information  directly  from  the 
tax  return.*  Even  if  you  (or  your  parents)  don't  file 
tax  returns,  you  will  need  to  tell  us  how  much 
income,  if  any,  you  (or  your  parents)  earned  In  1984. 

Expected  amounts.  This  form  will  also  ask  you  about 
expected  income  and  expenses  for  1985.  This  will 


include  any  income  and  expenses  that  you  (or  your 
parents)  have  had  from  January  1, 1985  until  now, 
and  any  that  you  (or  your  parents)  expect  to  have 
from  now  until  December  31, 1985.  The  instructions 
will  tell  you  how  to  figure  these  expected  amounts. 

Note:  Don't  report  funds  that  you  or  your  parents  received  as 
an  award  under  the  Distribution  of  Judgement  Funds  Act,  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  or  the  Maine  Indians 
Claims  Settlement  Act  as  income  or  assets.  Don't  report  pro* 
perty  as  an  asset  if:  (a)  It  may  not  be  sold  or  have  loans  placed 
against  It  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  or  (b) 
the  property  Is  held  in  trust  for  you  or  your  family  by  the  U.S. 
government. 

When  You  Fill  Out  This  Form 

.    Use  a  pen  with  black  or  dark  ink;  don't  use  a 
pencil. 

•  Print  carefully,  so  that  your  form  will  be  easy 
to  read. 

•  Ro:ind  off  figures  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

This  booklet  contains  two  copies  of  the  form.  Use 
one  copy  as  a  worksheet,  and  then  be  sure  to 
keep  it  and  this  booklet  for  your  own  records. 
Your  school  may  ask  to  see  your  copy  of  the  form 
or  the  worksheets  In  the  booklet  to  make  sure  you 
are  getting  the  right  amount  of  aid. 

Section  A     Student's  Information 

Write  in  this  section  Information  about  the  student 
who  is  applying  for  aid. 

1.  Write  In  your  last  name,  first  name,  and  middle 
initial.  Print  carefully. 

2.  Write  in  the  address  where  you  normally  will 
be  receiving  mail.  All  mall  will  be  sent  to  this 
address.  Don't  use  the  address  of  the  financial 
aid  office  or  any  other  office  at  a  school. 

3.  Write  In  your  social  security  number. 

4.  Write  in  your  birth  date.  For  example.  If  you 
were  born  en  July  0, 1965,  you  would  write  In: 

i0i7t-iOt5i-i6iJi 

Month       Oty  Year 

5.  Write  in  the  two-letter  abbreviation  for  your 
State  of  legal  residence.  Use  the  State  ab- 
breviation list  below: 

State  Abbreviations 


*lf  you  or  your  parents  filed  a  1964  Income  tax  return  with  a 
central  government  outside  the  United  States,  use  the  Informa- 
tion from  that  tax  return  to  fill  out  this  form.  Convert  all  figures 
to  U.S.  dollars. 


AL  AUtum 
AK  AIUU 
AS  AfnvnCAfl  SjrfKM 
AZ  Anion* 

an  A<im« 

CA  CMilomi* 

CO  CoKxkJo 

CM  &o— 'iwnt  ol 
in*  North»n» 
umiM  ItlanOt 

CN  Canada 

CT  COnn*«l«ut 

OC  D*l***r* 

DC  Onmclot 


GU  Qua* 
Mane 


TX  T*iH 


CA  G*o>g.» 
It  rout  Pact  Ol  ttmtdcnct 
and  wrttt  iha  nam*  Ol  you 


MX  M*a«0 
NC  N*Or*«k* 

nv  N«*aa* 

IL    IM<noi«  NH  N*«  H 

IN    Indiana  NJ  Htm  j»'**T 

IA    IO*i  MM  N*w  Mtt-co 

KS  K*»tM  NV  NhVW 

KV  Kantuctr  NC  North  Carolina 

LA  LOwifcan*  NO  North  0*1411 

ME  Mam*  Oh  Om 

MO  Mwyttnd  OK  Oklahoma  WA  WathMrjlon 
ma  MAttacnuantt   OA  Oooon  wv  w»u  Vvqmu 

Ml    Michigan  PA  PtwKrfcrtnta       Wl  W'KWW 

MN  M«n**Ala  P*  *\X'IQ  ftrco        WV  WrOffwig 

M$  Mutmippi  HI  Rnooattland 

MO  MitMyti  SC  Sou  in  C*fQM«a 

MT  Montana  SO  South  0*AOtt 


wandtl 
UT  Uiah 
7  Vermont 
Virgin  ittandt 


I     t  t 
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.  If  you  are  a  U.S.  citizen  as  of  the  date  you 
complete  this  application,  check  box  (a)  and 
go  on  to  question  7.  Check  box  (b)  if  you  are 
one  of  the  following: 

•  U.S.  national 

•  U.S.  permanent  resident,  and  you  have  an 
Alien  Registration  Receipt  Card  (1-151  or  1-551) 

•  Permanent  resident  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands 

•  Permanent  resident  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands 

•  Other  eligible  non-citizen  with  a  Departure 
Record \\-9A)  from  the  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  showing  any  one  of  the 
following  designations: 

(1)  "Refugee" 

(2)  "Asylum  Granted" 

(3)  "Indefinite  Parole"  and/or  "Humanitarian 
Parole" 

(4)  "Cuban-Haitian  Entrant" 

If  you  cannot  check  box  (a)  or  (b).  you  muit 
chock  box  (c).  If  you  are  in  the  U.S.  on  only  an 
F1  or  F2  student  visa,  only  a  J1  or  J2  exchange 
visitor  visa,  or  only  a  G  series  visa  (pertaining  to 
international  organizations),  you  must  check  box 
(c). 

'.  Check  your  year  in  college  from  July  1, 1985 
to  June  30, 1986.  Check  only  one  box.  A 
"graduate  or  professional"  program  Is  usually 
a  program  you  begin  after  you  graduate  from 
college. 

L  Check  "do"  If  you  do  not  have  a  Bachelor's 
degree  and  you  will  not  have  one  by  July  1, 
1985. 

Check  "Yes"  If  you  already  have  a  Bachelor's 
degree  or  will  have  one  by  July  1. 1985.  Check 
"Yes"  If  you  will  have  a  degree  from  a  univer- 
sity in  another  country  that  Is  equal  to  a 
Bachelor's  degree. 

).  Check  the  box  for  your  marital  status  as  of  the 
date  you  complete  this  application. 

).  Write  In  the  number  of  dependent  children  you 
have.  If  you  have  no  dependent  children,  write 
in  "0." 

I.  Check  "Yes"  if  your  spouse  will  be  attending  col- 
lege at  least  half-time  during  1985-86.  Check 
"No"  If  your  spouse  will  not  be  attending  college 
at  least  half-time  or  If  your  spouse  is  uncertain 
about  attending  college  in  1985-86.  Also  check 
"No"  if  you  are  not  married. 


iectlon  B     Student's  Status 

i/hen  we  say  "parents"  In  Section  B  of  the  form, 
'e  mean  your  mother  and/or  father,  or  your  adop- 
ve  parents.  In  some  cases,  we  mean  a  legal  guar- 
ian  who  has  been  appointed  by  a  court.  We  don't 


mean  foster  parents  and,  for  this  section,  we  don't 
mean  stepparents.  (But  later  In  the  instructions, 
we  will  tell  you  If  Information  about  your  step- 
parents Is  required.) 

Before  you  answer  questions  12,  13,  and  14,  read 
the  descriptions  below  and  check  the  box  next  to 
the  one  that  Is  true  for  you. 


□  Your  parents  are  both  living  and  married  to 
each  other.  Answer  the  questions  in  Section  B 
about  tftem. 

□  Your  parents  are  divorced  or  separated. 
Answer  the  questions  in  Section  B  about  the 
parent  you  lived  with  most  In  the  last  12 
months.  For  example,  If  you  lived  with  your 
mother  most,  answer  questions  12,  13,  and  14 
about  her,  and  not  about  your  father. 

If  you  didn't  live  with  either  parent,  or  you 
lived  with  each  parent  an  equal  number  of 
days,  answer  the  questions  In  Section  B  about 
the  parent  who  provided  the  greater  amount  of 
support  to  you  In  the  last  12  months.  However, 
if  you  didn't  get  support  from  eWr.or  parent,  or 
if  each  parent  provided  you  with  an  equal 
amount  of  support  In  the  last  12  months, 
answer  the  questions  In 'Section  B  about  the 
parent  who  provided  the  greater  amount  of 
support  to  you  during  the  most  recent  calen- 
dar year  that  you  actually  were  supported  by  a 
parent.  (Support  Includes  money,  gifts,  loans, 
housing,  food,  clothes,  car,  medical  and  dental 
care,  payment  of  college  costs,  etc.) 

□  Your  parent  is  widowed  or  single.  Answer  the 
questions  In  Section  B  about  your  widowed  or 
Single  parent. 

□  Your  parents  are  both  dead  and  you  don't  have 
an  adoptive  parent  or  a  legai  guardian.  Answer 
"No"  to  all  questions  In  Section  B,  and  fill  out 
ths  gray  shaded  areas  on  the  rest  of  this  form. 

□  You  have  a  legal  guardian.  Answer  the  ques- 
tions In  Section  B  about  your  legal  guardian. 
This  Is  only  a  person  whom  a  court  has  (a)  ap- 
pointed to  be  your  legal  guardian  and  (b) 
directed  to  support  you  with  his  or  her' own 
financial  resources.  Check  this  box  only  If 
your  legal  guardian  fits  this  definition,  and  this 
legal  relationship  wilt  continue  after  June  30, 
1986. 

□  You  are  a  ward  of  the  court.  Answer  "No"  to 
all  questions  In  Section  B,  and  fill  out  the  gray 
shaded  areas  on  the  rest  of  this  form. 


Now  answer  questions  12, 13,  and  14,  based  on 
which  box  you  checked.  Answer  all  three  ques- 
tions for  both  1984  and  1985.  If  you  leave  any 
answer  blank,  we  will  count  it  as  "Yes." 
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12,  If  you  lived  with  your  parents  for  more  than  six 
weeks  (a  total  of  42  days)  in  1984  or  you  will  in 
1985,  you  must  answer  "Yes."  You  must  answer 
"Yes"  even  if  you  pay  your  parents  for  room  and 
board. 

13,  tf  your  parents  claimed  you  on  their  U.S.  income 
tax  return  for  1984,  or  if  they  will  claim  you  for 
1985,  you  must  answer  -Yes." 

14,  If  your  parents  gave  you  more  than  $750  worth  of 
support  in  1984,  or  if  they  will  do  so  in  1985,  you 
must  answer  "Yes."  (Support  includes  money, 
gifts,  loans,  housing,  food,  clothes,  car,  medical 
and  dental  care,  payment  of  college  costs,  etc.) 


Important  Instructions  for  Determining 
Your  Special  Condition,  and  for  Sections 
C,  D,  &  E 

If  you  are  married  as  of  the  date  you  complete 
this  form,  you  are  married  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  which  areas  of  the  form  you  must  fill  out. 

Unmarried  students,  (Single,  separated,  divorced, 
or  widowed) 

If  you  answered  "Yes"  to  any  of  the  questions 
in  Section  B.  you  must  fit i  out  the  red  shaded 
areas  on  the  form  with  Information  about  your 
parents.  Start  by  reading  the  "Special  Condi* 
tlon"  Instructions  on  pages  7  and  8.  Follow 
the  instructions  under  "Special  Condition  for 
Parents"  to  find  out  If  you  meet  one  of  the 
conditions.  In  Section  C,  answer  questions 

V.  15-19.  In  Section  D,  give  financial  information 
about  your  parents  for  questions  22-30,  but  be 
sure  to  answer  questions  31  and  32  about 

■>     yourself.  In  Section  E,  give  financial  Informa* 

'*j      tion  about  your  parents.  Don't  fill  out  the  gray 

"     shaded  areas, 

1  ;  If  you  answered  "No"  to  all  six  questions  in 

Section  B,  you  must  fill  out  the  gray  shaded 
,  .  areas  on  the  form  with  information  about 
.f  yourself.  Start  by  reading  the  "Special  Condi* 

tti)n"  Instructions  on  page  8.  Follow  the  in» 
'   structlons  under  "Special  Condition  for  the 

Student  (&  Spouse)"  to  find  out  If  you  meet 

one  of  the  conditions.  In  Section  C,  answer 
?,:  questions  20  and  21,  In  Section  D,  give  finan- 

cial  information  about  yourself,  but  don't 
.".  answer  questions  31  and  32.  In  Section  E,  give 

financial  information  about  yourself.  Don't  fill 

out  the  red  shaded  areas. 

Married  students. 

**      If  you  answered  "Yes"  to  any  of  the  questions 
■a.     In  Section  B  for  the  year  1985. you  must  fill 
£      out  the  red  shaded  areas  on  the  form  with  in- 
W      formation  about  your  parents.  Start  by  reading 
the  "Special  Condition"  instructions  on  pages 


7  and  8.  Follow  the  instructions  under 
"Special  Condition  for  Parents"  to  find  out  If 
you  meet  one  of  the  conditions.  In  Section  C, 
answer  questions  15-19.  in  Section  D,  give 
financial  Information  about  your  parents  for 
questions  22.30,  but  be  sure  to  answer  ques. 
tlons  31  and  32  about  yourself  and  your 
spouse  even  if  you  were  not  married  in  1984.  In 
Section  E,  give  financial  information  about  your 
parents.  Dont  fill  out  the  gray  shaded  areas. 

If  you  answered  "No"  to  ail  three  questions  in 
Section  B  for  the  year  1985,  you  must  fill  out  the 
gray  shaded  areas  on  the  form  with  information 
about  yourself  and  your  spouse,  even  if  you  were 
not  married  in  19B4.  Start  by  reading  the  "Special 
Condition**  instructions  on  page  8.  Follow  the 
instructions  under  "Special  Condition  for  the 
Student  (&  Spouse)**  to  find  out  if  you  meet  one 
of  the  conditions.  In  Section  C,  answer  questions 
20  and  21 ,  In  Section  D,  give  financial  informa- 
tion about  yourself  and  your  spouse.  Don't 
answer  questions  31  and  32.  In  Section  E,  give 
financial  information  about  yourself  and  your 
spouse.  Don't  fill  out  the  red  shaded  areas. 


Special  Condition 

If  none,  of  these  conditions  epplies  to  you,  then 
you  hrve  the  wrong  form,  instead,  fill  out  an  Ap-  * 
plication  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (AFSA),  or  one  of 
the  other  approved  forms.  If  you  haven't  alr<>?4y 
done  so. 

Special  Condition  for  Parents— Read  this  section  if 
you  are  filling  out  the  red  shaded  areas  of  the  form 
with  information  about  your  parents. 

Read  the  following  conditions  carefully.  If  one  of 
them  applies  to  you.  follow  the  instruction  for  that 
condition.  Leave  the  other  conditions  blank. 

A.  Does  not  apply. 

B.  A  parent  who  earned  money  in  1984  has  lost  his 
or  her  job  for  at  least  10  weeks  in  1985. 

After  "B"  in  the  red  shaded  area  of  the  form, 
write  in  only  the  number  of  weeks  In  1985  that 
the  parent  has  already  been  out  of  work.  This 
must  be  at  least  1 0  weeks. 

C.  A  parent  who  earned  money  in  1984  has  not 
been  able  (for  at  least  10  weeks  in  1985)  to  earn 
money  in  his  or  her  usual  way.  This  must  be  the 
result  of  either  a  disability  or  a  natural  disaster 
that  happened  In  1984  or  1985. 

After  "C"  in  the  red  shaded  area  cf  fhe  form, 
write  in  only  the  number  of  woeks  so  far  in  1985 
that  the  parent  has  been  unable  to  earn  money  in 
the  usual  way.  This  must  be  at  least  10  weeks. 
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D.  A  parent  who  received  unemployment  compen- 
sation or  some  other  type  of  untaxed  income 
or  benefit  in  1984  has  completely  lost  that  in- 
come or  benefit  for  at  least  10  weeks  in  1965. 
The  untaxed  income  or  benefit  must  be  from  a 
public  or  private  agency,  from  a  company,  or 
from  a  person  because  of  a  court  order.  (Don't 
include  loss  of  veterans  educational  benefits.) 
Untaxed  income  and  benefits  include  things 
like: 

•  Social  security  benefits  (including 
Supplemental  Security  Income) 

•  Court-ordered  child  support 

•  Untaxed  retirement  or  disability  benefits 

•  Welfare  benefits 

•  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC  or  ADC) 

After  "D"  in  the  red  shaded  area  of  the  form, 
write  in  only  the  number  of  weeks  so  far  in  1 985 
that  the  parent  has  not  received  the  income  or 
benefit.  This  must  be  at  least  10  weeks. 


E.  You  have  already  applied  for  Federal  student 
aid  and,  since  that  time,  your  parents  have 
gotten  separated  or  divorced. 

After  ~E"  in  the  red  shaded  area  of  the  form,  write 
in  the  date  they  got  separated  or  divorced. 

F.  You  have  already  applied  for  Federal  student 

aid  and,  since  that  time,  a  parent  has  died. 

After  "F"  in  the  red  snaded  area  of  the  form,  write 
in  the  date  that  parent  died. 

If  one  of  these  conditions  applies  to  you  and  you 

have  filled  in  the  date  or  time  period  on  the  form, 
continue  by  reading  all  the  Instructions  under 
"Parents'  Information"  and  filling  out  the  red  shaded 
areas  on  the  form.  Answer  questions  15-19  and  then 
give  your  parents'  income  and  expense  information. 
Don't  fill  out  the  gray  shaded  areas. 


Special  Condition  for  the  Student  (&  Spouse)— 
Read  this  section  if  you  are  filling  out  the  gray 
shaded  areas  of  the  form  with  Information  about 
yourself  (and,  if  you  are  married,  about  your 
spouse). 

Read  the  following  conditions  carefully.  If  one  of 
them  applies  to  you,  follow  the  instruction  for  that 
condition.  Leave  the  other  conditions  blank. 

A.  You  worked  full-time  (at  least  35  hours  a  week) 
for  at  least  30  weeks  in  1984.  but  you  are  not 
working  full-time  now. 

After  "A"  in  the  gray  shaded  area  of  the  form, 
write  in  the  number  of  weeks  in  1984  that  you 


worked  full-time  and  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  that  you  worked  during  this  time.  Give 
Information  only  about  yourself,  not  about 
your  spouse. 

B.  Your  spouse,  who  earned  money  in  1984.  has 
lost  his  or  her  job  fot'af  least  10  weeks  in  1985. 

After  *'B"  In  the  gray  shaded  area  of  the  form, 
give  only  the  number  of  weeks  in  1 985  that 
i      your  spouse  already  has  been  out  of  work. 
This  must  be  at  least  10  weeks.  Don't  give  In- 
formation about  yourself  here. 

C.  You  (or  your  spouse)  earned  money  in  1984,  but 
have  been  unable  (for  at  least  10  weeks  in  1985) 
to  earn  money  in  the  usual  way.  This  must  be  the 
result  of  either  a  disability  or  a  natural  disaster 
that  happened  in  1984  or  1985. 

After  "C"  In  the  gray  shaded  area  of  the  form, 
write  in  only  the  number  of  weeks  so  far  in 
1985  that  you  (or  your  spouse)  have  been  unable 

j      to  earn  money  in  the  usual  way.  This  must  be  at 

|      least  10  weeks. 

!  D.  You  (or  your  spouse)  received  unemployment 
j      compensation  or  some  other  type  of  untaxed 
income  or  benefit  in  1984,  but  have  completely 
!      lost  that  income  or  benefit  for  at  least  1 0  weeks 
!      in  1985.  The  untaxed  income  or  benefit  must  be 
[      from  a  public  or  private  agency,  from  a  company, 
or  from  a  person  because  of  a  court  order.  (Don't 
include  loss  of  veterans  educational  benefits.) 
!      Untaxed  income  and  benefits  include  things  like: 


•  Social  security  benefits  (Including 
Supplemental  Security  Income) 

•  Court-ordered  child  support 

•  Untaxed  retirement  or  disability  benefits 

•  Welfare  benefits 

•  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC  or  ADC) 

After  "D"  In  the  gray  shaded  area  of  the  form, 
write  in  only  the  number  of  weeks  so  far  in  1 985 
that  you  (or  your  spouse)  have  not  received  the  in- 
come or  benefit.  This  must  be  at  least  10  weeks. 

E.  You  have  aireedy  applied  for  Federal  student 
aid  and,  since  that  time,  you  and  your  spouse 
have  gotten  separated  or  divorced. 

After  "E"  In  the  gray  shaded  area  of  the  form, 
write  in  the  date  you  got  separated  or 
divorced. 

F.  You  have  already  applied  for  Federal  student 
aid  and  one  of  these  two  things  has  happened: 

•  Since  the  time  you  sent  In  your  original 
application,  your  spouse  has  died. 
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Special  Condition 


Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid 

School  Year  1 985-86  WARNING:  II  you  purposely  gtve  lalsa  or  misleading  information  on  mis 

applicaton  form,  you  may  gel  a  $10,000  line,  a  prison  sentence,  or  both. 

Section  A  Student's  Information 


1.  Slwdanfa  Narna 

2.  StudanTt  parmanant  rnaStog  addnra 
(Saa  p*o«  5  'or  Stall  abftraviatwn  | 
Mail  will  Im  sant  to  Ihli  addrtti. 


3.  Stutfanh  mcW  aacwrtty  numbar 

4.  Studanfa  data  of  birth 

5.  Studantt  State  oJatfaj  niMwcf 


 1    I    I    1    I  I 


till    t    f    f   1  1 —  1    i    t    I   t  LJ 
fTS  mi 
ftittr  itt  ti  i  tttiti  iri  itttrtti 

Numbar  ana  Svatt  (InckiOa  Apt  No ) 

1    I    I    I    '    I    I    '    '    '    I    1    I    I    1    1    I  1 
C-ty 

I    I    I    l-l    I    l-i    I    I    t  1 


St»ti 


'  Suit ' 


6 .  Tha  ttudant  li  (»)  □  a  U  S  CW 

(b)  □  an  ahgftte  noMitirtfl  (Sm  mttruchortt  I 

(c)  □  naxhtt  o>  rha  abuva  (Saa  mttrucwm ) 

7.  Studanri  ixpacWd  yaar  In  coftega  during  IMS-ltM 

(Oac*  orVy         □  latftrMhman)  □  Firtt-yaar  g»adu*tl  Of 

OnabOt)             □  2n0(lOphomort)  profataonal  (Dtyond 

□  3rd  (junior)  a  Bachator't  Otgrw) 

□  4th  (aanco  □  Ccnunumg  gradual  a 

□  Uh  (urioargrtduata)  or  protaaoonat 


8.  WIN  tha  ttudant  rum  a  ftrat  Bachatoft  da?™  by  July  1. 1NS? 

□  Vat 

□  NO 

9.  Tha  ttudant  It  □  unmamad  (ungte.  dworead.  widowad) 

□  mamad 

□  •aparatad 

10,  How  many  dapandanl  chadrtn  doaa  tha  ttudant  navaT  t_J 
(II  nona.  wnta  in  -0.1 

11.  WW  tha  ttudanfa  apouaa  ba  attending  eottega  at  kaat  harf-oma 
during  IMVafT^  ^ 

□  no 


Section  B  Student's  Status 

Raad  tha  Instructions  on  psgs  6  to  find  out  who  counts  ss  th*  student's  psrsnt  bsfors  you  answer  12, 13,  and  14. 
if  you  leave  any  answer  blank,  ft  wilt  be  counted  ss  MYss." 

Yat  No  Yat  No 

12.  D4d  or  wte  tha  ttudant  toa  wtth  aha  parants  tor  mora  than  tlx  waatu  (42  days)          to1M4T  □  □  InlMST  □  □ 

13.  Dtd  or  wM  t*a  paranta  claim  tha  atudant  aa  a  U.S.  Incoma  tax  axttwrrtton               In  1144?  □  □  InlMST  □  □ 

14.  Did  or  wtt  tha  ttudant  gat  mora  than  1790  worth  of  aupport  tram  tha  paranta           to1M4T  □  □  InlMST  □  □ 

Unmarried  Students  (S<r>gta. aaparatad.  d«vorcad. or  wdowad)        Msrrled  Students 

llyouaniwarad"Vat"toany  ol  tha  Ouattioniln  Saction  0.  you 
must  till  out  tha  RED  ahadad  araaa. 


It  you  amwarad  "No"  to  all  8  quaationa  In  Saction  B  you  mult 
till  out  tha  GRAY  ihadad  araaa. 


II  you  antwarad  "Vat"  to  any  ol  tha  Quattlona  in  Saction  8.  (or 
tha  yaar  t MS.  you  mutt  lilt  out  tha  RED  ahadad  araaa. 

II  you  aniwarad  "No"  to  tha  3  quaatloni  In  Saction  B  for  tha 
yaar  1985.  you  mutt  fitl  out  tha  GRAY  ahadad  araaa. 


Special  Condition 

PARENTS 

STUDENT  (*  SPOUSE) 

A.  Data  nut  Math, 

A.  I__LJ Waaa*!__!_J  Hour*  par  waa* 

You  mutt  raad  tha  Inatructtona  on 
pagaa  7  and  1  for  thrt  taction,  tl 

D.  LJ_JWeetato1MS 

B.  t_l_!weetotelM» 

nona  of  tha  condttfona  appry  to 

C  I— LJWaaaaa*  1MS 

C.  I  I  IWeefcato  1MS 

you,  than  you  hava  tha  wrong  form. 

D.  !__!_!  Weeae  to  tMS 

D.  L_!_JWaaka»i1M4 

Flit  out  an  AppNcatfon  tor  Fadaral 

E.  LJ-JMonahLJ-JDav  |_ 

LJYaar        E.  LJ^Monft !__!_! Pay   I    I    I  Yaar 

Student  AM  (AFSA)  Inatead. 

F.  I    I    I  Mont*  I   1   iDwv  |_ 

1  I  Yaar        F.  |_J^Maan*|_J_jDoy  l__l_jYaar 

Section  C  Household  Information 

PARENTS 

NOTE:  If  your  parents  ere  eeustatstl  or  divorced,  ff  the  parent  is  wWowed  or  eangle.  or  ff  you  have  s  steoparenl.  you  must 

18.  Tha  total  atte  of 


reed  the  instructions  on  page  13  before  going  on. 
panola       Q^  ^ 

□  nanad  □ 

□ 

18.  Tha  paxonte'  State  or 
17.  Tha  age  of  aha  eiJm  pavant  te 

STUDENT  (ft  SPOUSE) 

20.  Tha  total  aba  of  tha  atudanft 

nouaahoM  during  1 SSS-1  MS  arrS  Im 
IncJuda  tha  ttudant  and  ttudant'a  apouaa  and  dapandant  child  ran. 
IncJuda  othar  paopta  only  tl  thay  maat  tha  definition  In  tha 
Inttructlona. 

ED  Form  255-2  ■  -  —  ~     *  ~- 


tnctuda  tha  ttudant  even  II  he/the  doaa  not  iKra  at  home. 


todude  otter  paopte  oray  N  Stay  meat  tha  SttetSoni 
19.  (a)  Of  Baa  »  m  Hirtolt. 

hoar  aaany  ariS  ha  In  coatee*  during  ISM-MI 
tnctuda  *a  aludant  who  te  apprylng  tor  e<d  and  o 
who  we  ba  In  ootagt  a«  teaat  rxat-ama. 
fkf  Of  aha  raambar  to  ISa. 

how  iwarn/eia^aitea^wftpaaaraa)  arte  M 
at  teaat  hah-a)raa  ttertng  1SM*1MS7 


21 .  Ol  tha  numbar  to  M. 

how  marry  trill  ba  to  cotteoa  during  1M5-MT 
Indwda  tha  ttudant  who  it  appfyaig  tor  a<  and  Othara  w 
'   ooflaga  at  teaM  ha«-hma 


LJ 
>  wta  bt  m 


sis 
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Section  D   Income  and  Expense  Information  . 


STUOEXT(ftt9ouaa) 


r  Wic  FariNkes  with  Dependent  Cntidren  lAFDC  or  AOCl  b 
C  Other  IBM  wiUiM  income  and  D*n*f,t»  from  worfcaneet  on  c 
page  15 

or104Q£Z(VC4i.*ustuaeinewc^sne«onpage  16) 
26.  Ecpectvd  IMS  meww  — rn«d  from  wort  by  Jo  ■  Father 


27.  Ejected  IMS  ptywiwo  lo  an  IRA  awd/or  Keogh  77 

28.  EapeOad  IMS  untoed  Income  and  boneme 

•  Social  security  benefits  (Don)  wduoe  anr  educational  78  a 


b  Mm Famttiof  wttti  Dependent  Children  (AFQC or  ADC) 
C  Other  1 MS  unta«*d  income  and  benefits  from  *r©r*.*rieel  cm 


29. 
30. 


I  eipenooe  not  petd  by  29 


.  ^funiorMc^andMgtiacnooltUlton  30 
peed  (Donl  include  any  tuition  paid  Tor  me  a  peccant ) 

M  you  ore  flMag  out  Mm  WED  shaded  woo,  nwir  J1 1 

(ft  eg»n»|.  DOefl  lel«UO»  M1#  Me***  WIMH IH  fid. 
31.  Lfb^iiaiMiM 

0».s. 


left 


a  a  SWOent 
b  Spouse 


_O0        76  a  Student 


xxxxxxxxx 


II  you  are  fltttng  out  the 
gray  •haded  Man 
aaip  lo  Section  C 


Donl  aneere*  31a, 
3lb,  31c.  end  32. 


Section  E  Asset  Information 


33. 

34.  Home  (Uentera  write  m  "0  7 

35.  ( 
36. 1 


STUDENT  (ft  SPOUSE) 
e/r     emMttoamjemrr  vmet««  worm  now?      Whej  *  owed  m  «T 

_0*  XXXXXXXXX  33  «  a  «  xxxxxxxxx 
-j§ o  ,r  ~ '  '    —  *•   1    *  00  •  00 

9  no   35.     j  00  I  00 

"  «  ,  aa   35     I  00  1   00 


FSQ 


Section  F  Student's  (&  Spouse's)  Expected  Income  and  Benefits 


37.  a.  1  lode nfa  teaaMs  into— t  (Donl  include  atudent  Imancial  am  ) 
b.  Spouses  taaaote  Income  (Donl  include  atudent  ftnano«i  aid  ) 

36. 


Summer  1905 


School  Year  1905 40 

9  nKjflffii  $  _ 


39.  Otudenra  Veterans  contrtousocr  Benefits  (VEAP) 


Amount  pojf  month  S 


Amount  0*7*  month  %  . 


July  1. 1 MS— June  30.  IMS 

  00  Number  o>  months 


_  00   Number  of  month* 


40.  Other  unlued  Income  end  beneflbi  of  student  end  spouee 

(Don  t  rndude  any  cX  the  income  or  beneMa  given  m  37.  3a.  S  38  or  aiudent  taan&ei  *0 ) 


July  1  ■  tOS5— June  30.  IMS  S  . 


Section  G  College,  Release,  and  Certification 


41.  Uudont  a  cottage  lor  ttJOS-M  schoo*  year 


Deot  o<  Ed 

UM  Only 
Co  r»Ot  wtita 
in  trut  bom 


LLLiJ 
I  I   I  t  I 


grre  die  U  S.  DeperUmnl  of  education  pemtfjaion  lo  tend 
md  financial  information  from  dm  appWcadon  to: 


Jft,  Do  you. 
(amity  end 

y  m  your  State?  Vet  0   No  □ 

7  *esO  UoD 

NOTE:  Too  may  neve  lo  Ml  out  en  addtnonai  term  lo  get  aid  Irom  yout 
codege  or  lute.  (See  Instructions.) 


b  me  PMege  bated  * 


43.  Certification:  Alio)  the  »nf  ot mation  on  thi»  lorm  u  true  and  complete  to 
the  beat  of  my  knowledge  Headed  byanauthoriredoinciai.  I  agree  to 
give  proof  of  the  information  that  I  neve  given  on  thi*  form  1  reaii/r  thai 
thit  proof  may  include  a  copy  of  my  1S84;SS  US.  tiate.  Or  local 
income  ta>  return*  I  also  reanje  that  ill  do  nol  give  prool  when  asked, 
the  atudent  may  not  gat  a<d 

SIGN: 


Student 


Student  s  Spoute 


Mother 
Date  computed  L_ 


Mall  this  lorm  to: 

Federal  Student  Aid  Programs.  P  O  t 


montrt    oar  year 


t  aiSI.  lc*a City,  f owe  5??e« 
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Special  Condition 

Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid 


School  Year  1985-86 


WARNING:  tl  you  purposely  give  false  or  mrsleaC:ng  fiformaton  on  tnts  w  . 
appicafaon  form,  you  may  get  a  Sio.OOO  fine,  o  pnsun  sentence,  or  boin  \§: 


Section  A  Student's  Information 


2.  students  p 

(See  page  5  tor  Siaia  aoorenaiirjn 
M«|  artii  Da  sent  to  ttut  eooresa 


'  '  I  I  '  I  '  »  I  I  J,  i  * 
Nunwer  end  Street  ItnOwOS  Apt  NcJ 


.   »  i   »   ■  i  »'  LJ 

M  I 

>      »     I     I      I     I     t     I  I 


3. 
4. 

5.  WudnTi  Stele  c*  legal  iwMwm 


C*y 

1  1  I  I  - 


'stale  ' 


6.  The  student  to  !•)  □  a  U  S  man 

(6|  D  an  aegoe  non-oplsn  (Sea  instruchons  I 
(CI  □  nerota*  0>  ma  above  (Saa  mtruaen* ) 


D  Fnu  iw  grsduew » 


□  H  . 

□  2na(K. 

□  artijumor}  a  Bacfte*ot  t  oegraa} 

□  am  (aanaO  □  Conenuaig  graduate 

□  am  (tMargraOuaia) 


8.  WW1b«Ut*tfa^l)a*a«llratiUcha4ora«aQf«abr<Jutr1-1»*&^ 

□  vat 

□  no 


9.  Th»  Hudant  ta  □  uvun«l  (amgw  »»o»cso. 

□  mamed 

□  Mpatawa 

1 0.  Mow  nany  dapwjant  children  dott  Ota  aludent  here?  |  | 

(If  oont.  writ*  *H"| 

11.  WW  tha  studanft  ipooM  ba  attending  college  at  Wa»t  hatNUma 

□  ta 


Section  B  Student's  Status 

Read  tha  instructions  on  page  6  to  find  out  who  counts  an  tha  student's  patent  before  you  answer  12, 13.  and  14. 
If  you  leave  any  answer  Man*,  it  wW  be  counted  as  "Yes." 

rn  No  vn  No 

12.  Pea  or  wis  Bw  amdent  P»o  wen  9m  parents  tar  awt  a»<n  aU  w*y*m     oayt)  InlMST  Q   Q  lnlSS9?  □  □ 

13.  OW  or  wW  0ta  parents  dak*  eta  student  aa  a  UA.  tncoma  U*  eierapbort  Inttes?  □   O  InlSU?  □  □ 

14.  Dtd  or  «tt  tha  atudenl  get  mora  »ian  S7SO  worth  of  support  front  Ota  parents  inlSM?  □   □  Mists?  □  □ 
Unmarried  Students  tsmgie  m  pa  mad.  aborted,  or  wkjo«*«j\        Married  Students 

II  yoo  answered  "fri  »r  -i  '-f  oil  he  quest  rons  m  Gectron  o.  you  if  you  answertd  "Yes"  to  anr  of  tr»a  questions  m  Section  B.  tor 

must  Ml  out  the<AtO  fchsued  Areas  trie  year  tp*^.  you  must  Mioul  the  RED  shaded  areas 

M  you  answered  "No''  to  the  3  questions  m  Section  B  lor  the 
year  tgas.  you  rnusi  fill  out  the  GRav  shaded  area* 


If  you  answered  -tuo~  to  ail  tt^qoesttons  m  Section  B  you  must 
Mi  out  the  GRAY  sftjoeti  tree* 


Special  Condition 


Vest  must  reed.   _ 

pages  ?  end  I  tor  this  section.  If 
none  o4  ttte  cendMtene  apply  to 
you.  than  you  rune  B«a  wrong  Ion 


Student  AM  (ASSA)  loafed. 


PAWEWTt  . 

A.  Oeaeeataaair  ■""•* 

B.  I  I  irw.et.tntass  ,  '  y\  * 

r  |    |   J  i  afHT  TT  -V^-X:  .'' 

at  i  ji»ss»iifMi  -  . 
Ct  i  t— a#r,i  iftr  XjLtfM 


Section  C  Household  information 

NOTE:  V  your  patents  any  aapanssd  or  40o9c»d,  M  lbs  aspsnt  la>' 


'     STUDENT  (ft  SPOUSE) 

A.  LJ_J  WaekaUXJ  Hoawa  per  an»ali 

B.  L_LJ  Weeks  an  1SM 

C.  L_LJWeattaln1MI 
O.  L_LJWaaes(Mim 

t  |  iMonatl  I  |Pey  I  I  I  Tea 
F.  I    I    lrewer.1    I    fn^y   I    I  [Ta. 


or  lit  jfou  Immv  a  stepparent,  you  Must 


•  ft,  HwfcjIaHiet  , 

,..  :  ..  .  .awpuieayfcaacaas  awiei  11  Weal ae 

•  ^  J>  •MT.rx>/^,^s  f'fcr  ? '  •  eaWpJef»aJSWh|ajie>P>i  ,  mHsaiSee  at  a 
-    l>  V-  iyaeseaeaS  ■  - .  -.        ^  n  ttnm  m JuMaj-  ajiai  pasai  ai  ia  eatn 


(-./■'•v': 1f;i|4^awfjs»ja*wlif«  yf- -  ■■ 

.  a i  n>— seheisiias  awasjui  rtf  LJ 

.  ;a  .**mm*m*+m*+*m*m  ***** 

.    .  -  '  tr^a«>e  ai  oaaaae  at  laaai 


STUDENT  (ft  SPOUSE) 

20.  Tlie       alxa  ol  Sta  alueeres 

MeeaasfJ  SMrtWQ  ISSMSSI  arW  SS  l  l_j 

IncJutfe  the  atudent  and  student*  apouae  and  daiMndent  cAUdrec 
Include  other  people  only  M  they  meet  tha  detlnnjon  in  the 


SHOIhen  

•  ■      Paw  «aay  el  era  keepers  peeeaa^aaU  tea  leaeaeeje 

at  a  ■  m  »-puaj  tyaVWeft  LJ 

21.  CM  Pte iih mil i ratio, 

how  raarrywei  barn  «eega  e»»^  1tSt-e*T  LJ 
inckOa  fna  atudant  ■*»  m  apph<ng  lor  no  and  othart       »^  ba  « 
eaaagi  pj  lasw  haspme. 


tD  Firm  2S5-2 


6l%ti'|  Ubet  AVAILABLE. 
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Section  D  Income  and  Expense  Information 


STUDENT  (A  *qu«9 


22.  if* 

23.  iftft* 


S  )  3*  a 

b  Aid  to  Fa*nU««  wtftl  Dapaooar*  CTMOrao  (AFDC  or  AOO  D 
c  Otr>^  IB**  urrux»*<!  Income  arw  &*n«<iti  frpos  *ort»r>#*l  on  c 


25. 
26. 


■  la  korapwIotfoftlM  Form  1M0,  IOWA.  25 

i  uw  mm  *onm»fi  on  pag*  W.| 

»  HWN  Hi  Wit  by  X  a  fanr 


27. 

2a. 


'  a  Socm  JoMolr^onaSltT^Donl  include  any  adueational  2ft  a 
benatrtij 

D  A»d  to  Famnaja  wrin  Oapandant  Cnddron  (AFDC  Of  ADCl  D 
c  Ot^l9a9untu^inconwandDons4iairom«>ort^mnMton  c 


29. 
30. 


I  Ml  paM  by  29 


ItatcM  Iftftldbawanajry,  junior  MaK,  t 

paM  (Don!  tnOuda  any  button  paid  lor  in*  appteani ) 


r  21  ft)f*d  H  fttoOaJl  *JM  frtvaJwtt 


n.a. 

St. ft. 

tt.«- 


Hyowara 


Ponl  MMM  31a, 
31b,  31c  and  32, 


Section  E  Asset  Information 


■T                 on  tr  met 

XXXXXXXXX  »;  ft. 

_Jft  $                           JB  y.t  .ft, 

**  »                           "  »  '  ft 

_J0  ft                          OP  3S  x    ft  , 


STUOBfT{liS»0U«e) 

Iftwbfir— T       WhaJklQMtfwVT  - 

 ,  w  XXXXXXXXX 

•  <w  ■  *  JQ 

 -00 

 oa  •  130 


Section  F  Student's  (&  Spouse's)  Expected  Income  and  Benefits 

Summon  945 

37.  « 
I 

38. 
39. 


School  Vwr19ft5-ftft 


(Oonl  include  aludeni  tmenoel  aid.) 
(Oonl  mciudt  etudant  Imanoal  aid  ) 


■mdanfe  Votarww  Ol  M  and  C'  •  i        tdwceoenal  Aaaieienee 


3  month*  I  . 
3  month*  |  . 


9  month*  S  

M.lftM 

_  00  Number  of  month* 


Amount  par  month  t  _ 


.00  NunttK ot moMM 


40.  OfJHai  if  itaoad  bioome  eajd  ftenoo^  4A  efatdaad  and  apewaa  —    .  — 

(Don  I  w.^oa  anr  <X  ttw  mcoma  or  DrnMl  g~an  «  37. 3*.  *  30  or  atubem  hnanoal  aid }        July  1, 1965— J  una  30. 19M  t  . 


Section  G  College,  Release,  and  Certification 


41.  fttwdanf*  coftaaa  tor  It—  ftft  ecnoot  year 


Oast  el  Ed 
UaaOniy 
Oohot  writa 
tn  Ihu  boa 

I    1    I    I  I 


42.  Pft  yaw  ajho'lha  UJ.  Paaafbtawl  tt  tftweaean  aoftoJeoten  la  tend 


la  aaoftcabon  toe 


a  M  to***  a«J  agency  m  your  8 
b  thtcoaaga  bated  m4if 
htOTt:  Vow  may  ram  la  M  owl  an  m 
coMaga  or  fttat*.  (Sa«  mttntcttona.) 


VaaD  No  □ 
vnD  Ho  □ 


43.  CartMeadon:  All  of  tha  tnfor metton  on  thiUorm  ii  truaand  comp)«ta  to 
tha  Mtl  of  mr  kno«naaaa  If  athad  bf  an  authorised  official.  I  agree  to 
give  proof  of  tha  information  I  hat  (have  givan  on  thiiform  I  reaiiie  thai 
tnu  proof  may  inciuda  a  copy  of  my  1984/85  U  S .  Stale,  or  local 
incomataaratuma  laltoraaitiatnaultdonotgivaproof whanauad. 
tha  atudant  may  not  gal  aid 

SIGN; 


Sudani 


Student  i  SpouM 


Moth* 
Data  comptatad  I 


month    day  r*er 


Federal  SluOtnt  AM  Program*.  P  O  Boa  4151.  iowa  City.  low*  52244 
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-  Since  the  time  you  sent  in  your  original  C' 
application,  a  parent  has  died.  > 

After  "F*  in  the  gray  shaded  area  ot  the  form,  j 
write  in  the  date  your  spouse  or  parent  died.  L 

if  on*  of  th»»«  conditions  applies  to  you,  and  you  / 
have  filled  out  the  date  or  time  period  on  the  form,   •  ■ 
continue  by  reading  all  the  Instructions  under 
"Student's  (&  Spouse's)  Information"  and  filling 
out  the  gray  shaded  areas  of  the  form.  Answer 
questions  20  and  21,  and  then  give  your  (and  your 
spouse's)  income  and  expense  information.  Don't 
fill  out  the  red  shaded  areas.  i 

Section  C     Household  Information 
Parents'  information— red  shaded  areas 

Fill  out  this  section  with  information  about  your 
parents. 

If  your  parants  ara  separated  or  divorced,  or  if 
your  parent  Is  widowed  or  single.  Give  information 
only  about  the  parent  that  you  counted  in  Section 
B.  If  that  parent  has  married  or  remarried,  read  the 
next  paragraph. 

If  you  have  a  stepparent,  if  the  parent  that  you 
counted  In  Section  B  has  married  or  remarried, 
you  must  also  include  information  about  your 
stepparent  (even  if  they  were  not  married  in  1984)  if 
either 

•  you  lived  with  your  stepparent  (and  parent)  for 
more  than  six  weeks  (a  total  of  42  days)  in 
1984  or  you  will  in  1985: 

or  •  you  got  or  will  get  more  than  $750  in  support 
from  your  stepparent  in  1984  or  1985. 


If  you  are  reporting  information  about  your  step- 
parent, note  that  whenever  we  say  "parents"  on 
the  rest  of  this  form,  we  also  mean  your 
stepparent 

15.  Check  the  box  for  your  parents'  marital  status 
as  of  the  date  you  complete  this  application. 

Show  the  current  marital  status  of  the  people 
that  you  give  information  about  on  this  form. 
For  example,  If  you  must  give  information 
about  your  mother  and  stepfather,  check  the 
box  that  says  "married,"  because  your  mother 
and  stepfather  are  mauled. 

16.  Write  In  the  two-letter  abbreviation  for  your 
parents'  State  of  legal  residence  as  of  the  date 
you  complete  this  application.  See  the  list  of 
State  abbreviations  under  the  Instructions  for 
questions.  r*  ; 

17.  Write  in  the  age  of  your  older  parent  as  of  the     **  •  < 
date  you  complete  this  application.  . 

18.  Write  In  the  number  of  people  that  your  *V  i\: 

13 


parents  will  support  between  July  1. 1985  and 
June  30. 1986.  include  your  parents,  yourself, 
and  your  parents'  other  dependent  children,  if 
you  (the  student)  have  dependent  children, 
also  include  them,  include  other  people  only  if 
they  now  live  with  and  get  more  than  half  of 
their  support  from  your  parents  and  will  con- 
tinue to  get  this  support  between  July  1. 1985 
and  June  30. 1986.  Don't  include  your  (the 
student's)  spouse. 

19.  a.  Write  in  the  number  of  people  from  ques- 
tion 18,  including  yourself,  who  will  be  going 
to  college  or  other  schools  beyond  the  high 
school  level  between  July  1. 1985  and  June  30. 
1986.  To  be  included  here,  each  student  must 
be  enrolled  at  least  half-time.  Half-time  means 
the  student  is  taking  at  least  6  credit  hours 
per  term.  If  the  school  uses  clock  hours,  the 
student  must  be  attending  at  least  12  clock 
hours  per  week. 

b.  Write  in  the  number  of  your  parents  who 
were  included  in  19(a). 

Student's  (&  spouse's)  Information— gray  shaded 
areas 

Fill  out  this  section  with  information  about 
yourself  (and  your  spouse),  if  you  are  divorced  or 
separated,  don't  include  Information  about  your 
spouse. 

20.  Write  in  the  number  of  people  that  you  (and 
your  spouse)  will  support  between  July  1. 1985 
and  June  30. 1986.  Include  yourself,  your  spouse, 
and  your  dependent  children.  Include  other 
people  only  if  they  now  live  with  and  get  more 
than  half  of  their  support  from  you  (and  your 
spouse),  and  will  continue  to  get  this  support 
between  July  1. 1985  and  June  30. 1986. 


21.  Write  In  the  number  of  people  from  question 
20,  including  yourself,  who  will  be  going  to 
college  or  other  schools  beyond  the  high 
school  level  between  July  1, 1985  and  June  30. 
1986.  To  be  included  here,  each  student  must  be 
enrolled  at  least  half-time.  Half-time  means  the 
student  is  taking  at  least  6  credit  hours  per  term, 
if  the  college  uses  clock  hours,  the  student  must 
be  attending  at  least  12  clock  hours  per  week. 


Section  D     Income  and  Expense  Information 

Income  and  Expense  Information  for  1984 
and  1985 

if  the  instructions  tell  you  to  skip  a  question, 
leave  It  blank.  If  your  answer  to  any  other  question 
Is  "none"  or  "zero,"  put  a  zero  In  the  answer 
space.  Don't  leave  It  blank.  For  example: 

$  0.00 
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Fill  in  the  answers  in  this  section  using  1984  and 
1985  financial  records.  The  kinds  of  records  we 
mean  are:  statements  of  income  earned  in  1984  and 
statements  of  untaxed  income  received  in  1984  (like 
social  security.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC  or  ADC),  Railroad  Retirement 
Benefits,  disability  and  welfare  benefits). 

If  you  are  giving  Information  for  only  one  parent,  and 
that  parent  filed  (or  will  file)  a  joint  tax  return  for 
1984,  give  only  that  parent's  portion  of  the  income 
and  expenses  asked  for  in  questions  22-24. 

If  you  are  divorced,  separated,  or  widowed,  and  you 
filed  (or  will  file)  a  joint  tax  return  for  1984,  give  only 
your  portion  of  the  income  and  expenses  asked  for 
in  questions  22-24. 


important  When  figuring  your  income  for  ques- 
tions 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28,  and  31,  don't  include 
any  earnings  from  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams which  are  based  on  financial  need.  Need- 
based  student  aid  Includes  earnings  from  the 
College  Work-Study  Program  and  earnings  from 
any  other  work  program  which  you  participated 
in  based  on  your  financial  aid  administrators 
determination  of  financial  need,  if  you  had  a  job 
under  a  cooperative  education  program,  snd 
you  got  it  based  on  your  school's  determina- 
tion of  your  financial  need,  don't  Include  earn- 
ings from  that  job.  If  an  amount  that  you  copy 
from  a  U.S.  income  tax  return  includes  earnings 
from  a  need-based  student  aid  program,  sub- 
tract them  before  you  write  In  that  amount. 


Income  and  Expanses  for  1984 

22. 1984  Income  from  IRS  Form  1040,  line  32; 
1040A,  line  14;  or  1040EZ,  line  3 

If  your  parents  did  not  and  will  not  file  a  1984 
U.S.  income  tax  return,  skip  to  question  23. 

If  your  parents  did  file  a  1984  U.S.  income  tax 
return,  write  in  the  number  from  their  Form  1040, 
line  32;  1040A,  line  14;  or  1040EZ,  line  3. 

If  you  (and  your  spouse)  did  not  snd  will  not  file 
a  1984  U.S.  income  tax  return,  skip  to  question 
23. 

If  you  (and  your  spouse)  did  file  a  1984  U.S. 
income  tax  return,  write  in  the  number  from  your 
Form  1040,  line  32: 1040A.  line  14;  or  1040EZ. 
line  3. 

If  a  U.S.  income  tax  return  for  1984  has  not  yet 
been  completed,  but  will  be.  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  you  complete  one  now. 

Use  the  worksheet  in  the  next  column  only  If  you 
cannot  get  a  U.S.  tax  form. 


Worksheet  for  question  22 

wages,  salaries,  tips.  etc. 

(Don't  include  student  financial  aid.) 

interest  incoma 

Dividends  altar  IRS  exclusion 

Other  taxable  income  (alimony  received, 
business  and  (ami  income,  capital  gains, 
pensions,  annuities,  rents,  unemployment 
compensation,  social  security.  Railroad 
Retirement,  and  all  other  taxable  income). 

Add  all  ot  the  numbers  in  the  column. 

Sub  trad  IRS  allowable  ad|uatmenta  to 
income  (moving  expenses,  employee 
business  expenses,  payments  to  IRA  and 
Keogh  accounts,  interest  penalty  on  early 
withdrawal  of  savings,  alimony  paid,  end 
deduction  for  married  coup  •  when  both 
work). 

This  Is  your  answer  for  question  22. 

TOTAL 


■4- 

.00 

■4- 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

s  

 .£0 

23.  Income  earned  from  work  In  1984 

Write  in  the  amount  of  income  earned  from  work 

in  1984  by  your  father  in  question  23a  and  by 
i<     your  mother  in  question  23b. 
*:     If  you  skipped  question  22  because  your  parents 

did  not  and  will  not  file  a  U.S.  income  tax  return 
}     for  1984,  include  your  parents'  earnings  from 
I:     work  in  1984.  Add  up  the  earnings  from  your 
:     parents'  W-2  forms  and  any  other  earnings  from 

work  that  are  not  included  on  the  W-2. 
j,     If  you  answered  question  22,  include  the  "wages, 
5     salaries,  tips,  etc."  from  your  parents'  form  104(1 . 
3-     line  7;  1040A.  line  6;  or  1040EZ.  line  1.  If  your 
§     parents  filed  a  joint  return,  report  your  father^ 
•?     and  mother's  earnings  separately.  If  your  parens 

fown  a  business  or  farm,  also  add  in  the  numrrors 
from  Form  1040,  lines  12  and  19. 


pi  Write  in  the  amount  of  income  earned  from  work 
!  in  1984  by  you  in  question  23a  and  by  your 
spouse  in  question  23b. 

>  If  you  skipped  question  22  because  you  (and/or 

your  spouse)  did  not  and  will  not  file  a  U.S. 
■r  income  tax  return  for  1984.  include  your  (and 
"v  ■  your  spouse's)  earnings  from  work  in  1984.  Add 
'  .V  up  the  earnings  from  your  (and/or  ye^r  spouse's) 
W-2  forms  and  any  other  earnings  frorti  work  that 
;  are  not  included  on  the  W-2. 

If  you  answered  question  22,  include  the  "wages, 
salaries,  tips,  etc."  from  your  (and  your  spouse's) 
Form  1 040.  line  7;  1040A.  line  6:  or  1040EZ.  line 
1.  If  you  filed  a  joint  return,  report  your  and  your 
spouse's  earnings  separately.  If  you  (or  your 
spouse)  own  a  business  or  farm,  also  add  in  the 
amounts  from  Form  1040,  lines  12  and  19. 
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24.  Untaxed  Income  and  benefits  for  1984 

a.  Social  security  benefits  for  19B4 

Write  in  the  amount  of  untaxed  social  security 
benefits  (including  Supplemental  Security 
Income)  that  your  parents  got  in  1984.  Don't 
include  any  benefits  reported  in  question  22. 
Don't  report  monthly  amounts.  Be  sure  to 
include  the  amounts  that  your  parents  got  for 
you  and  their  other  children,  but  don't  include 
any  educational  benefits,  even  if  they  are  part  of 
your  parents'  social  security  check. 

Write  in  the  amount  of  untaxed  social  security 
benefits  (including  Supplemental  Security 
Income)  that  you  (and  your  spouse)  got  in  1984. 
Don't  include  any  benefits  reported  in  question 
22.  Don't  report  monthly  amounts.  Be  sure  to 
Include  the  amounts  that  you  got  for  your  chil- 
dren. Don't  include  any  educational  benefits. 

b.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC  or  ADC)  for  1984 

Write  in  the  total  amount  of  benefits  that  your 
parents  got  in  19B4  from  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children.  (These  are  usually  called 
either  AFDC  or  ADC  benefits.)  Don't  report 
monthly  amounts.  Don't  report  social  security 
benefits  here. 

Write  in  the  total  amount  of  benefits  that  you 
(and  your  spouse)  got  In  1984  from  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children.  (These  are 
usually  called  either  AFDC  or  ADC  benefits.) 
Don't  report  monthly  amounts.  Don't  report 
social  security  benefits  hett, 

c.  Other  untaxed  income  and  benefits  for  1984 

Add  up  the  other  untaxed  income  and 
benefits  for  1984.  Use  the  worksheet  for 
question  24c,  which  Is  In  the  right-hand  column.— m- 

Expected  Income  and  Expenses  for  1985 
How  to  figure  expected  amounts 

Questions  25-30  ask  about  expected  Income  and 
expenses  for  1985.  To  figure  these  amounts,  you 
have  to  add  the  actual  amount  from  January  1, 1985 
until  today  to  the  amount  expected  from  today 
through  December  31, 1985. 

Follow  the  Instructions  for  each  question,  and 
figure  your  answers  on  the  worksheets  for  ques- 
tions 25  and  28c. 

Be  as  realistic  as  you  can  when  you  figure  ex- 
pected income  and  expenses,  and  check  your 
arithmetic  carefully. 

If  one  of  your  parents  Is  dead  and  your  surviving 
parent  has  not  remarried,  give  the  Income  of  Only 
the  surviving  parent. 

If  your  spouse  has  died,  give  Information  only  for 
yourself. 

15 


Worksheet  for  question  24c 


Deduction  lor  a  married  couple  when  both 
work.  Irom  tnS  Form  1040-hne  30.  1040A- 
line  12 

S 

00 

Child  support  received 

00 

Welfare  benefits  (except  AFDC  or  ADC. 
which  you  should  have  leported  in  24b) 

.00 

Untaxed  portions  of  unemployment 
Compensation 

00 

Untaxed  portion*  of  Railroad  Retirement 
Benefits 

.00 

Workman's  Compensation 

—  

00 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  non- 
educational  benefits 

.00 

Veterans  benefits  except  educational 
benefits;  include  Oeath  Pension, 
Dependency  &  Indemnity  Compensation 
(OlC).  and  VA  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Program  benefits 

.00 

Interest  on  tax-free  bonds 

.00 

IRS  dividend  exclusion  from  mS  Form 
1040-line  9b  or  1040A-Iine  fib 

.00 

Untaxed  portions  of  pensions 

.00 

Untaxed  portions  of  capital  gains 

CO 

Dividend  reinvestment  excii/fton,  from 
Form  1040.  Schedule  B-fineS 

.00 

F^rel|jn  '"Come  exclusion  from  IRS  Form 

.00 

Housing,  food,  &  other  living  allowances 
for  military,  clergy,  &  others  (Include 
cash  payment  and  cash  value  of  benefits.) 

.00 

Any  other  untaxed  Income  and  benefits 
such  as  Black  Lung  Bene!  its,  excess 
earned  Income  credit,  etc. 

.00 

This  Is  your  answer  for  question  24c. 

T0TAL 

 .00 

Don't  Include: 

•  Social  security 

•  Any  income  reported  In  questions  22.  23a,  23b.  24a. 
and  24b 

•  Money  from  student  financial  aid  programs 
(educational  loans,  work-study  earnings,  grants,  or 
scholarships) 

•  Veterans  benefits  for  education  (Ql  Bill.  Dependents 
Educational  Assistance  Program,  or  VA  Conlnbutory 
Benefits) 

•  Gifts  and  support,  other  than  money,  received  from 
friends  or  relatives 

•  Food  stamps 

•  Tax-sheltered  or  deferred  annuities  or  "rollover" 
pensiona 


You  must  keep  this  worksheet.  Don't  send  it 
In  with  your  form,  because  you  may  be  asked 
to  refer  to  It  later  to  verify  the  Information  on 
your  application.  It  may  also  help  you  to 
show  that  your  SAR  is  accurate. 


Important: 

Go  back  and  read  the  Instructions  in  the  left- 
hand  column  of  this  page  on  how  to  figure  ex- 
pected amounts. 
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25.  Expected  1185  Income  to  be  reported  on  IRS 

Form  1040. 1 0*0A,  or  10C0EZ 

pi     If  your  parents  do  not  expect  to  file  a  U.S.  • 
f     Income  tax  return  tor  1985,  write  In  D." 


£]}  Write  in  the  amount  of  income  that  your  family 
gS  expects  to  earn  from  work  in  1985  by  you  in 
§3  question  26a  and  by  your  spouse  in  question 
[g  26b.  This  is  the  same  type  of  income  that  we 
53  asked  for  in  question  23. 


If  your  parents  expect  to  file  a  U.S.  income  tax 
return  for  1985,  use  the  worksheet  below.  You 
must  use  the  worksheet  to  answer  this  question. 

!  If  you  (and  your  spouse)  do  not  expect  to  file  a 
I  U.S.  income  tax  return  for  1985,  write  In  "0." 


27.  Expected  1985  payments  to  an  IRA  and/or  Keogh 
£     Write  in  the  estimated  amount  of  payment  to  an 
t     IRA  and/or  Keogh  for  1985. 

£3  This  question  does  not  apply  to  you.  Go  to  ques- 

K  tion28. 


S  If  you  expect  to  file  a  U.S.  Income  tax  return  for  28.  Expected  1985  untaxed  Income  and  benefits. 

»?i  1985.  use  the  worksheet  below.  You  must  use  the 


'*t  worksheet  to  answer  this  question. 


Worksheet  for  question  25 

In  figuring  aipaclad  incorrw  tor  1985.  rtmmmbt 
ttviltof  Men  kind  o*  income  batow  you  must  add 
togathor  All  income  from  January  1.  tMS  until  today 
and  all  aspecwd  income  from  today  until  December 
31.1 BBS. 

Wag**,  aeJariea,  tiPi.  vie.  (Don't,  include  student 
financial  *»d-> 

Jan  1.1 085  to  now  NowloDK.3l.lOS5 
S   ^0    ♦  *  W  - 


Interest 
Jan.  1.1865  to  now 
X  


00 


Now  to  DK  31.1885 

►J  .00 


DMdonda  attar  IRS  aicluaJon 

Jan.  1.  tBftS  to  now  Now  to  Dae  3 1. 1863 

|  BO   00  - 

Omar  taxabtt  income  (alimony  received,  business 
and  Urm  income,  caoiai  gains,  pennons,  annuities, 
ranta.  unemployment  com  pan**  1  ton.  social  security. 
Railroad  Retirement,  and  all  other  Uaable  income) 


Jan.  1.188510  now 
S  * 


Now  to  DK.  31.1883 
*t  .00 


Add  all  ot  tha  numbers  In  tha  rtght-rtand  column  -  S_ 

Subtract  tRS  ellowa&a  adjustment*  to  Income 
(moving  etpanse*.  employes  business  •tpanaas, 
payments  to  IRA  and  Kaogh  accounts.  Intarast 
penalty  on  early  withdrawal  ot  savings,  alimony 
paid,  and  daduction  tor  married  coupla  whan  both 
work)  tor  tha  wttota  year. 

Thla  ia  your  answer  tor  question  29, 


Jan  1.1885 

to 

Dec  3t.  tBBS 


You  must  keep  this  worksheet.  Don't  send  it  in 
with  your  form,  because  you  may  be  asked  to 
refer  to  it  later  to  verify  the  Information  on 
your  application. 


26.  Expected  1985  Income  earned  from  work 

Write  in  the  amount  of  income  that  your  family 
expects  to  earn  from  work  in  1985  by  your  father 
in  question  26a  and  by  your  mother  in  question 
26b.  This  is  the  same  type  of  income  that  we 
asked  for  in  question  23. 


a.  Social  security  benefits  for  1985 

Write  in  the  amount  of  untaxed  social  security 
benefits  (Including  Supplemental  Security 
Income)  that  your  parents  expect  to  get  in  1985. 
(This  is  the  same  type  of  income  that  we  asked 
for  in  question  24a.)  Don't  include  any  benefits 
reported  in  question  25.  Don't  report  monthly 
amounts.  Be  sure  to  include  the  amounts  that 
your  parents  will  get  for  you  and  their  other 
children,  but  don't  include  any  educational 
benefits,  even  if  they  will  be  part  of  your  parent's 
social  security  check. 

'.I  Write  in  the  amount  of  untaxed  social  security 
benefits  (including  Supplemental  Security 
Income)  that  you  and  your  spouse  expect  to  get 
in  1985.  (This  is  the  same  type  of  income  that  we 
£J  asked  for  in  question  24a.)  Don't  include  any 
f  benefits  reported  in  question  25.  Don't  report 

monthly  amounts.  Be  sure  to  include  the 
'  amounts  that  you  got  for  your  children.  Don't 
Include  any  educational  benefits. 

b.  Aid  to  Famlllea  wi&  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC  or  ADC)  for  1985 

Write  in  the  total  amount  of  benefits  that  your 
parents  expect  to  get  in  1985  from  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children.  (These  are 
usually  called  either  AFDC  or  ADC  benefits.) 
This  is  the  same  type  of  Income  that  wo  asked 
for  in  question  24b.  Don't  report  monthly 
amounts.  Don't  'report  social  security  benefits 
here. 

Write  in  the  total  amount  of  benefits  that  you 
V  (and  your  spouse)  expect  to  get  in  1985  from 
/  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 

(These  &re  ruaually  called  either  AFDC  or  ADC 
.:  benefits.)  This  Is  the  same  type  of  Income  that 

we  asked  for  in  question  24b.  Don't  report 
.  monthly  amounts.  Don't  report  social  security 
v;  benefits  here. 

c.  Other  untaxed  Income  and  benefits  for  1985 

Use  this  worksheet  to  figure  the  amount  of 
other  untaxed  income  and  benefits  that  your 
parents  expect  to  get  in  1985.  This  is  the  same 
type  of  income  that  we  asked  for  in/question 
24c. 
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Use  this  worksheet  to  figure  the  amount  of 
other  untaxed  income  and  benefits  that  you 
(and  your  spouse)  expect  to  get  in  19B5.  This 
is  the  same  type  of  income  that  we  asked  for 
in  question  24c. 


Worksheet  for  Question  28c 

tn  fiQuhnQ  expected  income  and  benefits 
lor  1985.  remember  that  lor  each  kind  of 
income  or  benefit  below  you  must  add 
together  the  amount  actually  received  from 
January  1, 1985  until  today  and  Ihe  amount 
expected  from  today  until  December  31. 
1985. 

Deduction  for  a  married  couple,  when  both 

$ 

00 

Child  support  received 

+ 

00 

Welfare  benefits  (except  AFDC  or  ADC, 
which  you  should  have  reported  in  26b.) 

♦ 

00 

Untaxed  portions  of  unemployment 
compensation 

♦ 

DO 

Untaxed  portions  of  Railroad  Retirement 
Benefits 

♦ 

.00 

Workman's  Compensation 

♦ 

00 

Job  TraminQ  Partnership  Act  non- 
educational  benefits 

♦ 

00 

Veterans  benefits  except  educational 
benefits;  include  Death  Pension. 
Dependency  &  Indemnity  Compensation 
(OlC).  and  VA  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Program  benefits 

♦ 

00 

Interest  on  tax-free  bonds 

♦ 

.00 

IRS  dividend  exclusion 

♦ 

00 

Untaxed  portions  of  pensions 

♦ 

CO 

Untaxed  portions  of  capital  Qains 

♦ 

00 

Oividend  reinvestment  exclusion 

♦ 

00 

ForeiQn  income  exclusion 

♦ 

.00 

Housing.,  food,  &  other  living  allowances 
for  military,  clergy.  &  others  (Include  cash 
payment  and  cash  value  of  benefits.) 

♦ 

.00 

Any  other  income  and  benefits  such  as 
Black  Luna  Benefits,  excess  earned  In. 
come  credit,  etc. 

+ 

00 

This  Is  your  answer  for  question  26c. 

TOTAL 

S  

00 

Don't  include: 

•  Social  Security 

•  Any  income  reported  In  questions  25,  26a.  26b.  27, 
26a  and  28b 

•  Money  from  student  financial  aid  programs 
(educational  loans,  work-study  earnings,  grants,  or 
scholarships) 

•  Veterans  benefits  for  education  (Gl  Bill.  Dependents 
Educational  Assistance  Program  or  VA  Contributory 
Benefits) 

•  Gifts  and  support,  other  than  money,  received  from 
friends  or  relatives 

•  Food  stamps 

•  Tax-sheltered  or  deferred  annuities  or  "rollover" 
pensions 

You  must  keep  this  worksheet.  Don't  send  It  in 
with  your  application  form,  because  you  may 
be  asked  to  refer  to  it  later  to  verify  the  infor. 
matlon  on  your  application. 


29,  Expected  1985  medical  and  dental  expenses  not 
paid  by  Insurance 

Write  tn  the  amount  of  money  that  your 
parents  expect  to  pay  in  1985  for  medical  and 
dental  expenses.  Don't  include  the  cost  of  in- 

.scvance  premiums  or  amounts  that  will  be 

*3eid  by  insurance. 

"  Write  tn  the  amount  of  money  that  you  (and 
your  spouse)  expect  to  pay  in  1 9B5  for  medical 
am<  dental  expenses.  Don't  include  the  cost  of 
insurance  premiums  or  amounts  that  will  be 
.paid  by  insurance. 

3G>  Expelled  1985  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high 
jchoot  tuition 

Write  Jft  She  amount  of  money  that  your 
parents  expect  to  pay  in  1985  for  elementary, 
junior  high,  and  high  school  tuition  for  their 
children.  ^Tuition  doesn't  Include  room,  board, 
books,  transportation,  etc.)  Don't  include  tui- 
tion that  your  parents  will  pay  for  you,  or  any  * 
tu'Jion  for  preschool  or  college.  Also,  don't  in- 
c»Mde  tuition  that  will  be  paid  by  scholarships. 

Write  in  the  amount  of  money  that  you  (and 
your  spouse)  expect  to  pay  in  1 9B5  for  elemen- 
tary, junior  high,  and  high  school  tuition  for 
your  children.  (Tuition  doesn't  include  room, 
board,  books,  transportation,  etc.)  Don't  in- 
*  elude  any  tuition  that  you  will  pay  for  yourself, 
or  any  tuition  for  preschool  or  college.  Also, 
don't  Include  tuition  that  will  be  paid  by 
scholarships. 

Then,  skip  to  Section  E 

Answer  questions  31  and  32  only  if  you  are  fill- 
ing out  the  red  shaded  areas  on  the  form.  These 
questions  are  about  the  student.  If  the  student  is 
divorced,  separated,  or  widowed,  don't  inciuoe 
information  for  the  spouse. 

31.  a.  Student's  {&  spouse's)  1984  Income 

If  you  {and  your  spouse)  filed  or  will  file  s  1984 
U.S.  Income  tax  return,  write  in  the  amount 
from  Form  1040.  line  32;  1040A.  line  14;  or 
1040EZ,  tine  3.  Don't  Include  any  earnings 
from  student  financial  aid  programs  which  are 
based  on  financial  need.  See  "Important" 
statement  before  the  Instruction  for  question 
22. 

If  a  U.S.  income  tax  return  for  1 984  has  not 
been  completed,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
you  complete  one  now. 

If  you  (and  your  spouse)  did  not  and  will  not 
file  a  1984  U.S.  Income  tax  return,  figure  out 
the  answer  to  question  31a  using  your  (and 
your  spouse's)  financial  records  for  1984 
income. 
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r  Include 

•  Student's  (and  spouse's)  wages,  salaries,  and 
tips  (Don't  Include  student  financial  aid.) 

-Interest  income  and  dividends  after  IRS 
exclusion 

_  -Other  taxable  Inpome  (alimony  received,  busi- 
ness and  farm  Income,  capital  gains,  pensions, 
annuities,  rents,  unemployment  compensation, 
social  security,  Railroad  Retirement,  and  alt 

,        other  taxable  income) 

[       If  you  have  any  IRS  allowable  adjustments  to 
V"     income  (moving  expenses,  employee  business 
expenses,  payments  to  IRA  and  Keogh  accounts. 
Interest  penalty  on  early  withdrawal  of  savings, 
alimony  paid,  and  deduction  for  married  couple 
when  both  work),  subtract  them  from  your  total 
1984  income. 

31 .  b.  Student's  (&  spouse's)  1984  U.S.  Income  taxes 
paid 

If  you  (and  your  spouse)  filed  or  wfli  file  *  1984 
U.S  Income  tax  return,  write  in  the  amount  from 
1040.  line  50;  1040A,  line  23:  or  1040EZ,  line  9. 

If  you  (end  your  spouse)  did  not  end  will  not  file 
e  1984  U.S.  Income  tax  return,  you  must  write  in 

M0.M 

31.  c.  Student's  (4  spouse's)  1984  untaxed  Income 
end  benefits 

Write  in  the  amount  of  your  (and  your  spouse's) 
1984  untaxed  income  and  benefits. 

Include: 

-  Deduction  for  a  married  couple  when  both  work 

•  Untaxed  portions  of  social  security  benefits 
except  educational  benefits  (Include  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  or  disability  benefits, 
etc.) 

-  Child  support  received  for  the  student's 
children 

-Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC 
or  ADC) 

-  Welfare  benefits 

-  Untaxed  portions  of  unemployment 
compensation 

-Untaxed  portions  of  Railroad  Retirement 
Benefits 

-Workman's  Compensation 

-Veteran's  benefits  except  educational  benefits 
(Include  Death  Pension,  Dependency  &  Indem- 
nity Compensation  (DIC)  and  VA  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Program  benefits.) 

-Job  Training  Partnership  Act  non-educational 
benefits 

-Any  other  untaxed  income  and  benefits 


r-     Dont  Include  any  social  security  benefits  your  par- 
ents received  for  you,  social  security  educational 
benefits  (benefits  you  get  only  because  you  are  a 
college  student),  money  from  student  financial  aid 
programs  (educational  loans,  work-study  earnings, 
grants,  or  scholarships),  or  any  income  you  reported 
in  question  31a. 

32.  Student's  (end  spouse's)  savings  and  net 
essets 

Add  up  the  student's  (and,  If  married, 
spouse's)  assets. 

Include; 

•  Money  you  have  in  cash,  savings,  and 
checking  accounts  (Don't  include  money 
from  student  financial  aid  programs.) 

•  Value  of  real  estate  and  Investments  (See  in* 
si  ructions  for  questions  34  and  35.) 

-  Value  of  your  business  or  farm  (See  Instruc- 
tion for  question  36.) 

Subtract  any  amount  you  owe  on  these  assets 
before  you  write  in  your  answer. 


Section  E    Asset  Information 

Don't  taave  any  of  these  questions  blank.  If  a 
question  doesn't  apply  to  you,  write  in  "0." 

You  must  give  Information  about  your  parents' 
assets  In  questions  33  through  36.  Don't  Include 
money  from  student  financial  aid  programs,  such 
as  grants,  loans,  and  work-study.  If  you  are  giving 
information  for  only  one  parent  and  your  parents 
have  Jointly  owned  assets,  give  only  your  parent's 
portion  of  the  assets  and  debts.  If  your  parents 
have  assets  owned  Jointly  with  someone  else,  give 
only  your  parents'  portion  of  the  assets  and  debts. 

riYou  must  give  information  about  your  (and  your 
i?i  spouse's)  assets  in  questions  33  through  36.  Don't 
j'-j  Include  money  from  student  financial  aid  pro* 
«'.'.  grams,  such  as  grants,  loans,  and  worit-study.  If 
i  ■  you  are  divorced  or  separated  and  you  have  Jointly 
.  ; :  owned  assets,  or  If  you  ant  your  spouse  have 
>'  '  assets  owned  Jointly  wi*h  aomeone  else,  give  only 
;   your  (or  your  and  your  spouse's)  portion  of  the 
l'  '  assets  and  debts. 

r.*  Don't  Include  personal  or  consumer  loans,  or  any 
•  :  debts  that  are  not  related  to  the  assets  listed. 
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33.  Cash,  savings,  and  checking  accounts 

jf'  Write  In  the  amount  of  money  that  is  In  cash, 
•■  savings,  and  checking  accounts  as  of  the  date 
you  complete  this  application. 

34.  Home 

X1  Write  in  how  much  the  home  Is  worth.  Use  the 

;  price  you  would  ask  for  your  home  If  It  went 
t$  on  sale  as  of  the  date  you  complete  this  ap- 
plication. Don't  use  assessed,  Insured,  or  tax 
j     value.  A  "home"  Includes  a  house,  mobile 
;     home,  condominium,  etc.  Renters,  write  In  "0." 

-'J  Then,  write  In  how  much  Is  owed  on  the  home, 
including  the  present  mortgage  and  related 
debts  on  the  home.  (Don't  Include  Interest 
due.)  Check  with  the  mortgage  company  if  you 

*  don't  know. 

35.  other  real  estate  and  investments 

p'  Write  in  how  much  other  real  estate  and  in* 

vestments  are  worth  as  of  the  date  you  com- 

ti  plete  this  application.  Investments  Include 

;y  trust  funds,  money  market  funds,  certificates 

v*  of  deposit,  stocks,  bonds,  other  securities.  Install- 

\S)  ment  and  land  sale  contracts,  commodities,  pre- 

;  0  cious  and  strategic  metals,  etc.  Don't  include  the 

\'\  value  of  pensions  or  retirement  plans. 

*>l  Then,  write  In  how  much  is  owed  on  other  real 
•'•■'-■estate  and  investments. 

36.  Business  and  farm 

f.  Write  in  how  much  the  business  and  farm  are 
%\  worth  as  of  the  date  you  complete  this  ap- 
%S  plication.  Include  the  value  of  land,  buildings, 

machinery,  equipment,  livestock,  inventories, 
,-;  etc.  Don't  Include  how  much  the  home  Is 
;'•  worth.  (Home  value  should  be  given  In  ques* 

tlon34.) 

Then,  write  In  what  Is  owed  on  the  business 
;  -  and  farm.  Include  only  the  present  mortgage 
and  related  debts  for  which  the  business  and 
farm  were  used  as  collateral. 

If  your  parents  are  not  the  sole  owners,  write 
in  only  their  share  of  the  total  business  and 
farm  value  and  debt. 

If  you  (and  your  spouse)  are  not  the  sole 
•','  owners,  write  In  only  your  (and  your  spouse's) 
share  of  the  total  business  and  farm  value  and 
debt. 


Section  F     Student's  (&  Spouse's) 
Expected  Income  and  Benefits 

Questions  37-40  ask  about  Income  and  benefits 
that  you  expect  to  get.  Answer  these  questions  as 
accurately  as  you  can.  if  a  question  doesn't  apply 
to  you,  or  if  you  don't  expect  to  get  any  income  or 
benefits  from  that  source,  don't  leave  it  blank; 
write  In  "0." 


37.  a.  &  b.  Taxable  Income 

Write  in  the  total  amount  of  taxable  income  that 
(a)  you  and  (b)  your  spouse  expect  to  get  during 
the  3-month  summer  of  1985  and  the  9-month 
school  year  of  1985-86. 

Include: 

-  Wages,  salaries,  and  tips 

-  Interest  and  dividend  income 

-  Any  other  Income  that  will  be  earned  or  taxed 

Don't  Include  earnings  from  student  financial 
aid,  such  as  College  Work-Study.  If  your  job  is 
awarded  by  the  financial  aid  administrator  at 
your  school  and  Is  need -based  (or  Is  under  a 
need-based  cooperative  education  program),  it 
is  considered  student  financial  aid.  Don't  in- 
clude earnings  from  that  job. 


38,-39.  Veterans  educational  benefits  (for  student 
only) 

Write  In  the  amount  of  veterans  educational 
benefits  that  you  will  get  per  month  from 
July  1 , 1985  through  June  30, 1986,  and  the 
number  of  months  during  this  time  that  you  will 
get  those  benefits.  In  question  38,  write  in  what 
you  will  get  from  the  GI  Bill  and  Dependents 
Educational  Assistance  Program.  In  question  39, 
write  In  what  you  will  get  from  the  VA  Contribu- 
tory Benefits  (VEAP)  Program.  (Include  both  the 
government  and  student  portions.) 

Don't  Include  Death  Pension,  Dependency  & 
Indemnity  Compensation  (DIC),  or  your 
spouse's  G.I.  Bill. 


40.  other  untaxed  Income  and  benefits 

Write  In  the  amount  of  other  untaxed  income 
All    .    .    ,  .  ....      .  «    „  _    co  ~  and  benefits  that  you  (and  your  spouse)  expect 

All  students  must  fill  out  Sections  F  &  G  ,0  get  (rom  July  y\  19fl5  through  June  30. 1986. 
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Include: 

-  Deduction  (or  a  married  couple  when  both 
work 

-  Untaxed  portion!  of  soda!  security 

-  Child  support  received  for  the  students 
children 

-  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC  or  ADC) 

-  Welfare  benefits 

•  Untaxed  portions  of  unemployment 
compensation 

-  Workman's  Compensation 

-  Veterans  benefits,  such  as  Death  Pension, 
Dependency  &  indemnity  Compensation 
(DiC)  and  VA  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram benefits  (Don't  Include  the  benefits  that 
you  gave  In  questions  38  and  39.) 

-  Spouse's  G.I.  Bill 

-  Interest  on  tax-free  bonds 

-  IRS  dividend  exclusion 

-  Untaxed  portions  of  pensions  and  capital 
gains 

-  Housing,  food,  and  other  living  allowances  for 
military,  clergy,  and  others.  (Include  cash 
payments  and  cash  value  of  benefits.) 

-  job  Training  Partnership  Act  non-educational 
benefits 

-  Any  other  untaxed  Income  and  benefits, 
including  Black  Lung  or  Railroad  Retirement 
Benefits,  etc. 


42,  a.  Check  "Yea"  If  you  give  ua  permission  to 
send  Information  from  thia  form  to  the  finan- 
cial aid  agency  In  your  State.  Some  8tate 
agencies  ask  for  thla  Information.  They  may- 
use  It  to  help  deckle  whether  you  will  get  a 
State  award,  and  to  check  to  see  If  you 
reported  correct  Information  on  your  State  stu- 
dent aid  application. 

Check  "No"  If  you  don't  want  ua  to  send  Infor- 
mation from  thla  form  to  the  financial  aid 
agency  In  your  State.  If  you  check  "No,"  your 
State  aid  may  be  delayed,  but  it  will  have  no 
effect  on  your  Federal  aid. 

42,  tx  Check  "Yea"  If  you  give  us  permission  to 
send  Information  from  thla  form  to  the  college 
that  you  Hated  In  question  41,  Many  colleges 
use  thla  Information  to  help  estimate  the 
amount  of  your  financial  aid  package. 

Check  "No"  if  you  don't  want  ua  to  send  Infor- 
mation from  this  form  to  the  college  that  you 
listed  In  question  41. 

43.  You  must  sign  thia  form.  If  you  are  married, 
your  spouse  must  sign  thla  form.  If  you  filled 
out  the  red  shsded  areas,  at  least  one  of  your 
parents  must  also  sign  thia  form.  Everyone 
signing  this  form  la  certifying  that  all  Informa- 
tion on  the  form  Is  correct  and  that  they  are 
witling  to  give  documents  (such  as  a  copy  of 
their  1984/85  U.S.,  State,  or  local  income  tax 
returns)  to  prove  that  the  Information  is 
correct. 


Don't  Include  food  stamps,  any  of  the  Income  or 
benefits  that  you  reported  In  37,  38,  and  39,  or 
money  from  student  financial  aid  programs  (educa- 
tional loans,  work-study  earnings,  grants,  or 
scholarships). 


Section  Q     College,  Release,  & 
Certification 

41.  Write  In  the  complete  name,  city,  and  State  of 
the  college  that  you  will  most  likely  be  going 
to  during  the  1985*1986  school  yesr.  If  the  col- 
lege you  may  be  going  to  Is  a  branch  campus, 
be  sure  to  Include  the  complete  name  of  the 
branch.  If  you  don't  know  yet  which  college 
you  are  most  .Interested  In,  you  may  leave 
this  question  blank. 


Sending  In  Your  Form 

Double-check  your  form  to  make  sure  It  is  com- 
plete and  accurate.  Be  sure  it  has  the  necessary 
signatures. 

Put  the  form  in  the  envelope  that  comes  with  this 
booklet.  Don't  send  money.  Don't  put  letters,  tax 
forms,  worksheets,  or  any  extra  materials  In  the 
envelope.  They  will  be  destroyed. 

Also  fill  out  and  Include  the  postcard  that  comes 
with  this  booklet.  You  must  put  aetamp  on  the 
postcard,  or  we  will  not  be  able  to  mall  It  back.  As 
soon  as  we  receive  your  application,  we  will  mail 
the  postcard  back  to  you,  stamped  with  the  date 
you  should  expect  to  receive  your  SAR.  If  you 
don't  receive  the  postcard  within  four  weeks,  send 
us  another  Special  Condition  Application. 


Remember,  we  must  receive 
your  application  by 


May  1,1986 
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BROADCAST 
CENTER 


Broadcast  Cenftr  Bldg. 
7720  Forsyth  Blvd. 
St.  Louts.  Missouri  63105 
(314)  862-7600 


WILLIAM  H.  CEBHARDT 
Prrtidrnt 


August  26,  1985 


Congressman  William  D.  Ford 
Chairman 

House  Subcommittee  of 

Postsecondary  Education 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Ford: 

In  1979,  you  responded  to  a  letter  I  wrote  you  regarding 
my  discontent  with  the  growing  number  of  dishonest  trade 
schools  thriving  on  government  student  aid  funds.     A  copy  of 
your  letter  is  enclosed.     The  situation  seems  to  have  worsened 
since  we  corresponded  in  1979.     I  have  vigorously  continued 
my  efforts  to  expose  dishonest  trade  schools  and  accrediting 
associations  that  enable  taxpayers'  money  to  be  wasted. 

You'll  find  several  items  enclosed  to  update  you  on 
my  activities  in  this  area.     The  primary  enclosure  is  a  study 
I  did  in  1981-82  on  the  highly  questionable  practices  of  the 
nation's  largest  trade  school  accrediting  association,  The 
National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools  (NATTS) . 
The  survey  results  basically  showed  that  the  majority  of 
NATTS  member  schools  weren't  maintaining  the  standards  they 
were  originally  required  to  meet  in  order  to  become  NATTS 
members.     Their  membership,  of  course,  made  them  eligible  to 
receive  federal  and,  in  some  cases,  state  financial  aid,  in 
the  form  cf  student  tuition,     NATTS  does  a  fairly  shoddy  job 
of  monitoring  their  member  schools  to  be  sure  these  basic 
requirements  are  maintained  on  a  yearly  basis.     On  the  other 
hand,  NATTS  is  doing  a  superb  job  of  fooling  the  American 
people,  the  Department  of  Education    and  its  monitoring 
agencies,  and  the  federal  government  in  general,  into  believing 
that  its   (NATTS 1 )   schools  are  strictly  regulated  and  monitored. 

My  study  created  quite  a  commotion.     When  I  turned  it 
over  to  Congressman  Dick  Gephardt  and  to  then  Congressman 
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Paul  Simon,  they  were  so  taken  by  it  they  held  a  national  news 
conference  to  publicize  it.     The  two  men  subseauently  turned 
my  study  over  to  the  General  Accounting  Of f ice  "  (GAO) .  it 
prompted  the  GAO  to  include  trade  schools  in  an  investigation 
it  had  started  into  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  federal  financial 
aid  in  the  post-secondary  system.     They  had  only  planned  to 
look  into  the  abuse  at  the  college  level. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  was  so  interested 
in  the  survey  and  verifying  the  results,  they  sent  three  staff 
members  to  St.  Louis  to  visit  me  and  examine  the  survey  material. 
One  of  the  FTC  people  was  Mr.  Walter  Gross,  head  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Bureau.     His  aide,  an  attorney,  and  a  research 
analyst  accempanied  him.     These  people  were  so  amazed  by  all 
tfce  evidence,  they  asked  my  permission  to  microfilm  it.  Of 
course,  I  consented,     ultimately,  they  verified  the  survey 
*t?5ults  and  used  the  more  than  13,000  pieces  of  evidence 
they  had  microfilmed  to  conduct  surveys  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Gross  told  me  that  never  before  had  so  much  complete  material 
on  U.S.  trade  schools  been  amassed  in  one  place. 

As  a  result  of  Congressmen  Gephardt  and  Simon's  efforts, 
the  study  received  a  lot  of  national  publicity  on  radio  and  TV 
and  in  print.     I  Was  interviewed  by  several  major  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.S.     in  addition,  I  traveled  to  New  York  and 
was  interviewed  on  local  and  nationally  syndicated  radio 
programs  along  with  my  chief  assistant  on  the  project.  Sue 
LeTourneau. 


When  "Sixty  Minutes"  in  New  York  learned  about  and 
read  my  survey,  the  producers  were  prompted  to  do  a  segment  on 
the  rip-off  state  of  trade  schools  in  America  today.  The 
story  was  aired  on  the  final  regular  season  broadcast  of  the 
program  last  May.     We  served  as  the  catalyst  and  primary 
research  source  for  the  story. 

Late  last  spring,  I  sent  the  survey  with  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan.     His  response  came  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
earlier  this  month  from  Mr.  C.  Ronald  Kimberling,  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Pos tsecondary  Education.     A  copy  of 
Mr.  Kimberling's  letter  and  my  response  to  it  are  also 
enclosed. 

At  Mr.  Kimberling's  suggestion,  I  have  written  Con- 
gressman E.  Thomas  Coleman  and  Senator  Robert  Stafford, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  Human- 
ities.   Mr.  Kimberling  suggested  that  I  might  speak  at  hearings 
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for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.     I  feel 
I  have  valuable  information  and  insight,  of  a  first-hand 
nature,  regarding  trade  schools  who  are  almost  literally 
robbing  students  and  misusing  tax  dollars.     These  many  schools 
are  overwhelmingly  creating  a  chasm  of  distrust  in  this  area 
of  American  education. 

Trade  schools  on  the  whole  are  not  providing  the  kind 
of  quality  educations  conducive  to  the  immediate  employment 
of  their  students  upon  graduation.     They  spend  practically 
no  time  or  money  on  placing  their  graduates  in  jobs.  They 
fail  to  inform  students,  prior  to  enrollment,  their  chances  of 
getting  a  job  with  the  education  and  their  chances  of  succeeding 
and  making  a  decent  living  in  the  students1  chosen  fields. 
That  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  federal  government 
permit  this  to  happen  because  of  an  absence  of  rules  to 
require  it  is  a  sorrowful  situation  indeed.     We  all  suffer 
because  of  it  —  especially  the  poor  trade  school  students 
who  finish  their  education  with  a  big  loan  to  pay  off  and 
with  no  job  —  and  no  hope  of  getting  a  job  —  therefore 
resulting  in  no  hope  of  getting  money  to  pay  off  that  big  loan. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  when  the  next  hearings  will 
be  held  in  Washington,  DC,  relative  to  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.     Once  you've  read  the  material 
enclosed,  you'll  understand  my  earnestness  in  addressing  the 
problem  of  preventing  trade  schools  from  raiding  our  national 
coffers  and  dirtying  the  American  Dream  for  thousands,  maybe 
millions,  of  trade  school  students  and  graduates. 

I  spent  over  $40,000  of  my  own  money  and  many,  many 
hours  to  do  this  survey.     I  would  do  it  all  again.     My  faith 
in  the  American  system  of  government  and  justice  prompted  me 
to  return  to  you  to  enlist  your  help  in  eliminating  the 
flagrant  dishonesty  that  exists  in  the  trade  school  arena. 
Your  committment  to  that  ideal,  as  well  as  to  the  constant 
improvement  of  our  educational  system,  is  well-known  and 
admired. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration  to  the 
enclosures  here.     I'll  contact  you  again  soon  and  look  forward 
to  discussing  this  matter  with  you. 

Sincere ly , 

William  H.  Gebhardt  ^ 

WHG/daz 
Encls. 
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CENTER 


HfMdcau  Center  Bldg 
7720  Fonylh  Blvd. 
St  Low*.  Miwoun  63IC5 
(3(4)  KfO.7600 


WILI  JAM  H  C£BHA:?L>T 


August  26,  1985 


Mr.  C.   Ronald  Kimberling 
Assistant  Secretary  for 

Postsecondary  Education 
United  States  Department  of  Education 
Washington ,  DC  20202 

Dear  Mr.  Kimberling: 

Thank  you  for  your  detailed  response  to  the  letter 
I  sent  to  President  Reagan.     It  is  indeed  comforting  to  know 
our  government  is  sensitive  to  qualified  information  from  a 
citizen. 

While  your  letter  details  tlie  Department  of  Education's 
and  the  Federal  Government's  attempts  at  ensuring  quality 
educations  for  all  students,  it  seems  everyone  has  lost  sight 
of  a  critical  reason  for  education.     Certainly  all  student? 
expect  to  expand  their  knowledge,  but  the  overwhelming 
majority  pay  for  an  education,  study,  and  graduate  in  order 
that  the  education  will  help  them  earn  money  on  which  to  live 
or' greater  wages  based  on  a  quality  education.    This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  students  and  graduates  of  trade  schools. 

The  single  objective  to  every  trade  school  applicant 
is,  HCan  I  get  a  job  if  I  go  to  your  school?"    Students  look 
to  trade  schools  only  and  specifically  to  get  a  job  when  they 
finish  their  education.     The  most  important  information  a 
student  should  receive  prior  to  enrollment  is  a  total  disclosure 
of  the  successes  of  all  recent  graduates.     Included  in  this, 
students  need  to  know  exactly  how  many  graduates  could  not 
find  work  (enclosed  is  oar  Truth  in  Education  statement  which 
we  issue  annually  to  students  and  to  the  public).     This  is  a 
must  for  every  trade  school  applicants     Government  funding, 
subsidization,  and  grants  must  stem  from  that  alone. 

I  feel  that  virtually  all  trade  school  associations 
camouflage  the  fundamental  information  that  trade  school 
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applicants  need  to  know.     All  the  flowery  language  and  all  the 
prerequisites  established  by  the  trade  school  associations 
have  di.ped  the  United  States  Government  into  overlooking  the 
enjplo.>^ent  ability  of  those  that  enter  and  will   qraduate  from 
such  r^vools . 

Trade  school  associations  have  persuaded  the  Department 
of  H'  •  catioPi  with  a  lot  of  abstract,  meaningless  verbage  that 
has  iroriiing  to  do  with  the  employment  ability  of  its  graduates. 

Trade  school  graduates  are  far    different  from  college 
gradusf.es.     Our  college  system  grants  a  wide  variety  of  majors. 
The  colleges  themselves  are  helping  college-level  people  to 
lear»;  the  arts  as  well  as  the  sciences.     These  college  graduates 
enter  professions;  they  are  not  interested  in  becoming  welders, 
air  evonditioning/heating  or  car  mechanics,  dental  hygienists, 
nurse's  aides,  and  other  trades.     A  college  degree  is  bene- 
ficial in  the  professional  world.     A  trade  school  certificate 
means  a  person  is  trained  to  do  a  single  job.     If  they  can't 
gkX  $  job  in  a  specialty,   then  the  education  was  worthless 
and  ineffective. 

It  is  our  goal  to  put  realism  in  the  trade  school 
Schools  that  cannot  place  their  graduates,  or  graduates 
o£  uhe  r.chools  who  cannot  find  work,  waste  student  time  and 
;:cnery  a.»-f  further  waste  federal  and  state  crants  and  loans. 

•Tirc  Department  of  Education  has  equated  trade  schools 
wiivi  higher  education  motives  to  serve  in  a  trade  school 
wor This  is  the  fundamental  fact  that's  cost  us  billions 
of  dollars  in  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,   federal  and  state 
grants.     I  think  most  of  the  rules  regulating  trade  schools 
should  be  scrapped  and  rewritten  when  it  comes  to  students 
in  proprietary  education. 

The  reckless  spending  of  billions  of  dollars  has 
produced  little  success  for  trade  school  graduates.  Perhaps 
there  should  be  a  proprietary  school  division  separate  and 
apart  frofii  higher  education  which  is,  specifically,  college. 
We  haVQ  made  wa&ithy  .men  and  women  by  the  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  those  popple  who  operate  trade  schools,  and  we 
haw  done  little  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  industry  by  turning 
our  poor  or  unemployable  ;trade  school  graduates. 

Over  the  y^ars*  enough  companies  that  need  blue  collar 
workers ,  by  an.<j  large,  oaninot  find  qualified  graduates  from 
'trade  s/sfapols-    Owe  of  the  greatest  wastes  are  those  schools 
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who  lure  broadcast  school  students.     They  play  on  the  vanity 
pitch  much  like  modeling  schools  do.     Hopefully,  our  studies 
and  our  campaign  to  put  realism  in  trade  schools  will  save 
billions  of  dollars  in  taxpayers'  money  in  the  next  few  years. 
We  must  expect  the  schools  to  succeed  on  merit  and  we  must 
quit  subsidizing  scam  schools  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
operators. 

The  Department  of  Education  inadvertently  aided  and 
abetted  the  formation  of  trade  school  associations.  These 
trade  school  associations  are  nothing  more  than  protective 
societies,  not  to  protect  the  students,  but  to  protect  the 
profits  of  trade  school  operators. 

No  one  else  has  spent  $40,000  of  their  own  money  on 
an  in-depth  study  of  the  tirade  school  hoax  as  I  have.  We 
feel  strongly  about  this  fraud  that's  penetrated  the  youth 
and  young  adults  of  America. 

The  Department  of  Education  should  create  a  panel  not  of 
educators,  but  of  supervisors  and  executives  of  industries 
of  the  country.     It  is  unfair  for  educators  in  higher  educations 
to  pass  judgement  and  set  rules  for  schools  of  trade. 
Accreditation  should  be  granted  by  owner  and  management  people 
who  are  likely  to  be  future  employers  of  these  trade  school 
graduates,  rather  than  owners  and  managers  of  trade  schools 
who  are  members  of  the  accrediting  associations,  as  is  now 
the  case. 

Thank  you  for  your  helpful  suggestions  regarding  our 
contacting  Senator  Robert  Stafford  and  Congressmen  William 
Ford  and  E.  Thomas  Coleman.     We're  in  the  process  of  informing 
them  of  our  studies  and  ideas  on  improving  the  accrediting 
process  as  well  as  the  overall  quality  of  education  in  our 
country. 

I  know  from  experience  with  my  own  school,  we  can 
institute  positive,   realistic  changes  in  our  educational  :.<id 
accrediting  systems  that  will  benefit  everyone  except  the 
dishonest  trade  school  owners  and  operators.     What  I  am 
requesting  of  the  government  regarding  trade  schools  and 
all  proprietary  £chools  can  be  done.     It's  not  impossible 
because  I  have  done  it  and  proven  it  can  work.     My  own 
School,  Broadcast  Center,  has  an  excellent  reputation  as  an 
honest  and  effective  education  with  the  public,  and  the 
students  and  graduates  alike. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  reply  and  your  interest. 

Best  regards, 


William  H.  Gebhardt 


WHG/daz 
Encls. 

cc:     Mr.   Kenneth  D.  Whitehead, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Higher  Education  Programs 
Congressman  William  D.  Ford 
Congressman  E.  Thomas  Coleman 
Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford 
Ms.   Patty  Gait 
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William  H.  Gebhardt,  President 
Broadcast  Center 
St .  Louis  p  Missouri 


Copyright  Q  1^2 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THAI)];  AN!)  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
SURVEY 


RESPONSE : 

442  (745-)  of  the  598  schools  responded. 

30  (7S)  of  the  442  responding  schools  sent  all  the  items  requested. 
CATALOGS : 

304  (69*1  of  all  responding  schools  sent  a  catalog  as  requested. 
262  (8Gf)  of  the  catalogs  DID  NOT  MEET  NATTS  catalog  requirements. 
CONTRACTS  (ENROLLMENT  AGREEMENTS): 

145  (33*)  of  responding  NATTS  schmils  sont   a  contract  as  requested. 
114  (79^)  of  the  contracts  sent  DID  NOT  MEET  NATTS  requirements. 
REFUND  POLICY: 

323  (735,)  of  all  responding  schools  provided  material  containing 
the  school's  refund  policy. 

202  (63?r)  of  the  school  refund  policies  examined  DID  NOT  MEET 
NATTS  specified  refund  policy. 


NOTE:     The  following  is  a  survey  done  on  the  NATTS  accredited  schools 
represented  by  NATTS*  Officers,  Board  of  Directors  and  the  NATTS 
Accrediting  Commission.     The  purpose  oT  focusing  on  these  schools 
was  to  compare  how  the  hierarchy's  schools  fared  compared  to  the 
total  school  survey.     A  breakdown  of  survey  results  for  each  of  the 
three  groups  is  provided  in  the  NATTS  survey  booklet,  "BOOK  ONE". 

RESPONSE : 

22  (815>)  of  the  27  schools  represented  by  NATTS*  hierarchy  responded 
to  the  survey. 

SCHOOLS  SENDING  ALL  MATERIAL  REQUESTED : 

I  or  57c  of  the  22  responding  schools  sent  all  the  material  requested. 
CATALOGS: 

16  (73%)  oT  the  22  responding  schools  sent  a  catalog  as  requested. 

II  (69x)  of  the  16  catalogs  received  DID  NOT  MEET  NATTS  requirements . 
CONTRACTS  ( ENROLLMENT  AGREEMENTS): 

4  (18%)  of  the  22  responding  schools  sent  a  contract  as  requested. 

3  (75%)  of  the  £  contracts  received  DID  NOT  MEET  NATTS  specifications. 

REFUND  POLICIF.^ 

16  (73%)  of  \T\e~22  responding  schools  sent  material  containing  a 
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9  (567)  «>r  tin'  ICi  It- 1  unci  policies  reviewed  1)11)  NOT  MJ5LT  NATTS 
specif icnt  ions. 


RELEVENT  EDUCATIONS  FOR  CAREERS 
SURVEY 


RESPONSE: 

57  schools  (9.87)  of  the  581  schools  who  were  sent  questionaires 
responded  to  the  survey . 

ATTRITION  KATE : 

18*-  nmow;  the  responding  schools. 
PLACiaiKXT: 

4-1  (77£)  of  the  responding  schools  gave  complete  information  retarding 
placement . 

82%  or  all  1980  graduates  in  the  respond  inn  schools  were  placed  into 
jobs  by  their  schools. 

NOTE:  The  truth  is  questionable  in  the  figures  provided  by  the 
schools  regarding  the  number  of  graduates  they  placed  in  1st  jobs. 
Considering  the  number  of  job  openings  received  by  the  schools  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  graduates,  the  schools  averaged  2  Job 
openings  for  every  graduate.  Therefore,  in  lieu  of  the  number  of 
job  openings  and  number  of  graduates  reported,  the  schools  should 
have  placed  a  higher  percentage  of  graduates. 

6  (11%)  of  the  57  responding  schools  did  not  have  a  placement 
service  which  is  required  by  NATTS  for  accreditation  eligibility. 


51  (895-)  of  the  responding  schools  gave  complete  information  regarding 


335  of  the  total  enrollments  in  1980  paid  their  own  tuition,  either 
all  the  tuition  or  part  of  it. 

NOTE:     It  was  impossible  to  tell  with  the  funding  information  provided 
exactly  how  many  students  paid  their  totn 1  tuition  with  grants  and 
loans  provide":  V*  the  government,  also  how  many  of  the  students  paid 
part  of  theiv  *.--*tion  on  their  own  and  paid  the  rest  with  government 
grants  and/oi  R.aranteed  student  loans.     It  appears,  though,  that 
at  least  G55  of  t'll  tuition  funds  came  from  state  or  federal  loans. 


NOTE:     the  following  is  a  survey  done  on  the  NATTS  accredited  schools 
represented  by  NATTS'  Officers,  Doard  of  Directors  and  Accrediting 
Commission.     The  purpose  of  focusing  on  these  schools  was  to  compare 
the  hierarchy's  schools*  response  to  the  survey  with  the  overall 


FUNDING: 


f undi  ng . 


NATTS  HIERARCHY 
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REFC  survey  results.  A  breakdown  of  survey  results  for  each  of  the 
three  Croups  may  be  reviewed  in  the  REFC  survey  booklet,  "BOOK  TWO". 


RESPONSE: 

1  or  4%  of  the  27  schools  represented  responded  to  the  survey.  This 
school  was  part  of  a  chain  of  schools  associnted  with  one  of  the 
accrediting  commissioners. 

ATTRITION: 

Incomplete  information  was  Riven  and  n  statistic  was  impossible  to 
ca Icula t  e. 

FUNDING: 

2G  (29T)  «f  the  ninety  10RO  enrollments  in  this  one  school  paid 
t  hoi  r  own  I u  i  t  i on . 

G-l   (711)  of  all  1980  enrollments  paid  tlu'ir  tuition  with  povernment 
grants  and/or  loans. 
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Wayne 
County 
Community 
College 


801  W.  Fort  Street 
Detroit.  Michigan 
48226 

(313)496-2500 


August  8,  1985 

The  Honorable  William  0.  Ford 
Chairman,  House  Subcommittee 
On  Post-Secondary  Education 
239CHOB 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  O.C.  20515 

Oear  Congressman  Ford: 

I  was  pleased  to  be  asked  to  present  testimony  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Post-Secondary  Education  re- 
garding the  issue  of  ability  to  benefit  as  a  criterion 
of  student  eligibility  for  Title  iv  Student  Aid.  We 
appreciate  your  strong  continued  support  of  the  Title 
IV  Programs. 

?hrSS?^  t0„teStiln0ny  offered  on  other  concerns  impacting 
the  Title  iv  student  aid  programs,  I  would  offer  the  follow- 
ing comments  for  consideration  as  you  develop  the  Title  IV 
reauthorization  legislation.  A 

1.     Independent  Student 

Mr.  Gladieux  suggested  a  revised  hierarchy  for 
determination  of  independent  student  status  -  up 
through  22  years  of  age,  23-25,  and  over  25. 
Or.  Martin  sought  to  defer  testimony  pending  further 
discussion  among  NASFAA  National  Council  members. 

No  single  issue  of  needs  analysis  has  troubled  us 
any  more  in  the  recent  past  than  the  development 
of  a    verifiable"  test  of  student  independence 
from  parental  support.    Ways  to  circumvent  parent 
and  family  support  requirements,  as  currently  written, 
are  supposedly  legion.     Families  with  "ability  to  pay" 
are  unwilling  to  pay  in  some  cases,    independent  student 
status  may  well  rest  on  a  set  of  arbitrary  criteria  that 
can  be  monitored  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office.     I  can 
only  hope  that  you  will  exercise  caution  in  establish- 
ing such  criteria. 


Oownrivar  Cimpui  We  item  Cimpus  Downtown  Cimpm  EiiUm  Ctmpui  Norlhwut  Campui 

21000  Northllne  Rd.  9555  Haggerty  1001  W.  Fort  Street  5901  Connors  8551  Greenfield 

Taylor  48180  Belleville  48111  Detroit  48226  Detroit  48213  Detroit  48228 

Phone:  374-2700  Phone:  699-0200  Phone:  496-2758  Phone:  922-3311  Phone-  943-4000  ** 
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Current  suggested  criteria  for  students  18-22 
(i.e.   single  parent  with  child,  ward  of  the 
court,  married,  etc.,)  are  firm  categories 
and  can  be  monitored.     Adopting  new  criteria 
for  independence  for  23-25  and  over  25  would 
greatly  increase  our  mandatory  paperwork  and 
would  not  significantly  impact  status  deter- 
minations for  many  students  -  particularly 
those  enrolled  in  community  and  junior  colleges. 

At  Wayne  County  Community  College,  we  recognize 
the  necessity  to  monitor  student  independence 
status.     Since  the  Fall  of  1984,  we  have  re- 
quired parent  and  student  certification  of  in- 
dependence fcr  all  independent  applicants  22 
years  of  age  or  younger.     This  was  in  advance 
of  the  regulation  requiring  the  certification. 
Some  state  programs  and  post-secondary  educational 
institutions  serve  a  more  traditional  student 
population  of  ages  18-22  and  have  as  a  result 
established  rigid  guidelines  for  student  independence 
from  family  support  requirements?  however,  we  in 
community  colleges  serve  an  older  non-traditional 
student  population.     Surveys  demonstrate  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  older  students  will  be  seeking/ 
returning  to  post-secondary  education.     The  defin- 
ition of  student  independence  for  Title  IV  funds 
must  remain  sensitive  to  that  fact. 

2v      Master  Calendar 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  the  necessity  to 
create  an  annual  "Master  Calendar"  for  Title  IV  funds 
and  fund  processes.     Students  must  have  adequate 
timely  notification  of  assistance  that  is  awarded 
to  them.     Late  notifications  and  untimely  funding 
force  many  students  to  delay  their  enrollment  in 
post-secondary  education.     These  circumstances  often 
mean  that  many  financial  aid  offices  are  unable  to 
assure  timely  responses  to  students. 

3.  Training 

As  the  financial  aid  programs  are  reauthorized,  I 
would  urge  you  to  write  into  the  law,  as  mandatory, 
funding  that  the  Secretary  of  Education  must  use  for 
programs  of  training  for  financial  aid  administrators 
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as  well  as  the  dissemination  of  information  to 
students.     The  Student  Information  Center  no 
longer  provides  toll  free  information  to  students. 
And  while  the  financial  aid  professional  associations 
are  engaged  in  active  programs  to  train  their  member- 
ship, training  for  financial  aid  administrators  must 
also  be  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Education 
(OSFA)  . 


Your  careful  consideration  of  those  issues  is  truly  appreciated. 
I  look  forward  to  a  successful,  responsive  legislative  effort 
under  your  leadership. 

Sincerely  yours,  /— ^ 


Mary  J^ne/  Bond 
Director,  Financial  Aid 


cc:     Thomas  P.  Sullivan 
Frank  Mensel 


MJB/eh 
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AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 

Office  of  The  President 


August  7,  1985 

The  Honorable  William  J.  Bennett 
Secretary  of  Education 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 
400  Maryland  Avenue,  SW 
Washington.,  0C  20202 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  note  1n  today's  Higher  Education  Dally  that  you 
still  stand  by  your  estimate  of  13,000  GSL  recipients  whose 
parents  earn  more  than  $100,000,  but  that  you  now  qualify  1t 
with  a  low  estimate:  "let's  say  7,000,  It's  still  a  ...  sig- 
nificant number." 

Our  own  best  estimate,  based  on  the  Student  Aid 
Recipient  Data  Bank  developed  by  the  higher  education  associ- 
ations, 1s  that  there  1s  no  significant  number  and  never  was: 
that  there  could  be  no  more  than  100-200  such  cases  in  the 
country r  and  those  due  to  unusual  family  circumstances.* 

Enclosed  1s  a  copy  of  our  statement  to  the  House 
Postsecondary  Subcommittee  concluding  that  your  estimate  was 
based  on  misinterpretation  of  Inappropriate  data.    It  would 
greatly  aid  the  cause  of  public  understanding  1f  you  would 
refrain  from  citing  your  original  erroneous  charge,  either 
1n  the  high  or  low  versions. 

Sincerely;  S 


Robert  H.  Atwell 
President 

RHA:lg 
End . 


One  Duponr  Qrde.  VosMngroo.  D.C  20036-1100 
President  (2C2)  G3O-4710  Vk*  President  (202)  S33-4712 
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FACT  SHEET  ON  HIGH-WCGC  SSL  RECIPIENTS 


Secretary  of  Education  William  B&nnett  has  alleged  that  some  13,000 
students  from  families  exceeding  $100,000  family  Income  are  receiving 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 

The  Secretary's  charge  was  based  'on  misinterpretation  of  Inappropriate 
data.   Analysis,  by  the  higher  education  coawunlty  reveals  only  a  few  Isolated 
Instances  of  SSL  recipients  with  family  Incomes  over  $100,000  —  each  of  them 
exceptional  cases  of  families  with  several  students  1n  college  and  unusually 
high  debts  or  medical  expenses. 

Secretary  Bennett's  erroneous  estimate  1s  based  on  student-reported 
estimates  of  parental  Income  from  a  survey  of  f1rst-t1me  full-time  freshmen 
conducted  by  UCLA. 

ACE  does  not  believe  that  this  survey  1s  an  appropriate  source  of  data 
on  family  Income  fo.^  i1d  recipients  1n  the  college  population.    Even  for 
freshmen,  the  Income  data  need  careful  Interpretation.    It  must  be  understood 
that  the  survey  only  reflects  the  students'  estimate  of  their  family  Income. 
In  addition,  the  questionnaire  for  tnat  survey  does  not  differentiate  ixrtween 
federal  guaranteed  student  loans  and  federally  guaranteed  parent  loans.  Thus, 
1t  1s  likely  that  r/imost  all  of  the  13,000  rejHjrtcd  by  the  Secretary  are 
recipients  of  unsi>bs1d1zed  PLUS  loans,  not  6SL  loans. 

More  precise  data  are  available  from  the  Student  Aid  Recipient  Data 
Bank  developed  by  the  higher  education  associations,  which  surveyed  official 
records  from  Institutional  financial  aid  offices  1n  both  public  and  Independent 
Institutions,  which  are  responsible  for  administering  fedtfral  funds. 

That  data  bank  revealed  only  one  case  of  a  guaranteed  student  loan 
received  by  a  student  from  a  family  with  an  Income  over  $100,000,  And  tbzt 
student's  family  was  paying  over  $20,000  1n  higher  education  costs  fer  two  of 
their  six  children,  and  also  paying  off  heavy  medical  debts. 

Only  one  case  from  a  national  sample  survey  such  as  this  1s  too  small 
a  number  from  which  even  to  draw*  precise  estimates  of  national  data,  but  based 
on  the  weights  given  to  other  data  1n  this  survey,  and  based  on  anecdotal  data 
received  to  date,  we  estimate  that  there  could  be  no  more  than  100-200  unusual 
cases  such  as  this  1n  the  country. 

To  qualify  for  a  GSL  at  such  a  high  Income  level,  Mti&zr  the  need 
analysis  system,  as  regulated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  a  famlla 
must  consist  of  more  than  four  family  members  and  have  several  children 
enrolled  1n  h1gh-pr1ced  Institutions,  or  have  enormous  amours  of  debt. 


American  Council  on  Education 
Division  of  Governmental  Relations 
June  14,  1985 
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American  council  on  education 


DMston  of  Policy  Analysis  and  Research 


Who  Gets  Student  Aid:    A  1983-ft4  Snapshot  , 


Summary  of  a  Policy  Seminar 
Held  July  19,  1984 


As  the  time  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  approaches, 
aftd  as  students  and  families  continue  to  face  the  challenges  of  financing 
postsecondary  education,  1t  1s  Important  to  have  timely,  dependable 
Information  on  those  that  receive  student  financial  assistance.  On 
July  19,  1984,  the  American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  and  the  Association 
Council  for  Policy  Analysis  and  Research  (ACPAR)  sponsored  a  Policy  Seminar 
entitled,  "Who  Gets  Student  Aid:    A  1983-84  Snapshot."   Data  was  presented 
at  this  seminar,  from  a  national  survey  of  student  aid  recipients  at  public 
and  Independent  colleges  and  universities.   These  data  go  a  long  way  toward 
answering  questions  concerning  the  amount  of  aid  students  fscslve;  the  mix 
of  grants,  loans,  and  work-study  received  by  these  students;  ?.nd  the  roles 
that  the  Federal  Government,  states,  and  Institutions  play  in  meeting 
college  costs. 

The  survey,  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  was  a  joint  project  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  (NIICU),  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  (AASCU),  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
(NASULGC),  and  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 
(AACJC).    It  U  Separable  to  a  similar  effort  conducted  for  the  1981-82 
academic  year       builds  upon  an  Idea  conceived  by  NIICU  1n  1978.   The  data 
and  analyses  presented  \here  are  preliminary.   While  the  results  may  vary 
slightly  when  the  full  data  set  1s  compiled,  these  data  are  generally 
reliable. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  analysis  of 
the  data  1s  the  Increasing  reliance  of  students,  especially  those  from 
low-Income  backgrounds,  on  loans  as  a  form  of  college  financing.  Jullanne 
Still  Thrift,  executive  director  of  NIICU,  reported  that  59  percent  of 
dependent  undergraduate  aid  recipients  secured  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  1n 
1983-84,  as  compared  to  23  percent  four  years  a$u^    Thrift  explained  that 
dependent  students  at  Independent  colleges  whos^  r^ly  Incomes  exceeded 
$15,000  were  more  likely  to  have  a  GSL  than  a  f^i'A  vk'S-nt;  1n  1979-80  the 
comparable  Income  level  was  $36,000.    The  average         size  for  these 
students  1n  1983-84  was  over  $2,200. 

Jacob  Stampen,  a  Professor  of  Educational  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  reported  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  dependent 
aid  recipients  at  public  colleges  and  universities  were  Issued  GSL's  1n 
1983-84  for  an  average  of  $1,910.    A  similar  percentage  of  Independent 
students  secured  these  loans,  averaging  more  than  $2,000  each. 


One  DupcC  Org*.  Washington.  D.C  20006-1 190  (202)  600-4744 
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Data  was  also  presented  on  the  aid  received  by  graduate  students,  where 
even  more  reliance  on  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  was  found.    Two-thirds  of 
the  graduate  student  aid  recipients  at  Independent  colleges  and  86  percent 
of  those  at  public  colleges  secured  GSL's.    For  Independent  college 
students  these  loans  averaged  over  $4,500,  while  at  public  colleges  the 
average  was  under  $4,000. 

Another  subject  of  concern  was  the  evidence  of  declining  financial  aid 
participation  rates  among  minority  students.    The  proportion  of  minority 
students  receiving  federal  aid  at  public  schools  fell  from  34  percent  to  28 
percent  between  1981-82  and  1983-84.    Stampen  concluded  that  there  1s 
legitimate  cause  for  worry  about  minority  and  low-Income  participation. 
Jullanne  Still  Thrift  noted  that  although  Independent  schools  had 
registered  a  slight  rise  1n  the  proportion  of  minority  students  receiving 
federal  aid,  this  *as  almost  entirely  due  to  Increased  use  of  GSL's. 
Arnold  Mltchem,  director  of  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Associations,  sounded  the  strongest  note;  he  found  cause  for  alarm  on  this 
Issue,  terming  the  data  "chilling. "   Mltciiem  also  noted  that  student  aid 
alone  does  not  provide  enough  of  an  Incentive  for  disadvantaged  and 
minority  students  to  participate  1n  higher  education.    He  described  the 
TRIO  programs,  which  provide  a  wide  variety  of  services  to  help  students 
finance  and  cope  with  the  demands  of  postsecondary  education,  as  essential 
supplements  to  direct  aid  programs. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Mltchem,  Thomss.  Wolanln,  legislative  aide  to 
Congressman  William  0,  Ford  (Dem.,  Michigan),  and  William  Clohan,  counsel 
to  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools,  were  Invited  to 
respond  to  the  data  and  to  talk  about  "closing  the  Information  gap. 

Wolanln  spoke  of  the  need  ari,ong  members  of  Congress  to  know  whether 
student  aid  works,  I.e.  whether  1t  1s  worth  the  federal  Investment. 
Congress  would  like  to  know  the  answers  to  a  great  many  questions,  remarked 
Wolanln,  many  of  which  are  1n  fact  value  Judgements,  such  as    the  proper 
level  of  family  contributions.    Wolanln  also  stressed  the  need  to  respond 
to  "hot"  Congressional  Issues  with  appropriate  facts  as  well. as  the  desire 
of  Congress  and  Congressional  staff  to  be  able  to  anticipate  the  results 
that  will  occur  when  changes  are  made  to  the  student  aid  programs. 

The  unique  needs  and  characteristics  of  proprietary  students  and  schools 
were  addressed  by  Mr.  Clohan.    In  his  remarks,  Clohan  observed  that 
proprietary' students  depend  heavily  on  loans  and  Pell  Grants  because  they 
commonly  have  no  other  sources  of  aid  available  to  them.    He  reported  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  proprietary  students  are  minority  and  they  are 
generally  from  lower-Income  families  than  their  college  counterparts. 
Clohan  also  spoke  from  his  perspective  as  a  former  Under-Secretary  of 
Education  and  Congressional  staffer,  and  detailed  the  need  for  more  case 
studies  to  Illustrate  the  effects  of  student  aid  and  the  benefits  of  using 
graphic  presentations  to  display  complex  and  confusing  data. 

Attached  to  this  summary  are  the  materials  distributed  at  the  seminar, 
Including  the  preliminary  findings  from  the  data.    Early  this  fall,  NIICU 
and  AASCU  will  be  publishing  detailed  reports  that  examine  the 
characteristics  of  aid  recipients  at  Independent  and  public  colleges  and 
universities,  respectively.    Please  contact  them  for  Information  on  how  to 
obtain  these  reports. 
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WHO  GETS  STUDENT  AID:    A  1983-84  SNAPSHOT 


The  1983-84  Survey  of  Student  Aid  Recipients  is  a  joint  project 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges.    Funded  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  coordinated  by  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
this  survey  is  designed  to  gather  comprehensive  information  on  the 
distribution  of  student  financial  assistance,  the  students  receiving 
aid,  and  the  role  that  aid  plays  in  the  financing  of  postsecondary 
pu rsuits. 

The  data  presented  today  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  who  gei:s 
student  aid  and  the  combinations  of  aid  sources  that  students  receive. 
Information  is  available  on  the  role  of  federal  aid  programs,  state 
programs,  and  institutionally  sponsored  assistance.    The  relationship 
between  loans,,  grants  and  work-study  assistance  can  be  explored  using 
these  data  as  can  the  contributions  made  by  parents  and  students  to  the 
total  cost  of  education.    The  data  presented  on  graduate  student  aid 
recipients  enables  us  to  examine  the  educational  costs  and  sources  of 
aid  that  are  unique  to  these  students. 

The  information  prepared  for  this  seminar  represents  an  initial 
analysis  of  the  1983-84  survey.    The  data  are  preliminary  and  are  based 
oil  the  survey  responses  received  by  mid-June.    Further  analyses  will 
include  the  complete  data  sets,  and  the  results  may  differ  slightly  from 
the  information  presented  today.    While  we  are  confident  that  the 
materiel  provided  for  the  seminar  is  accurate,  timely,  and  reliable,  we 
encourage  you  to  secure  copies  of  the  final  reports  on  the  surveys 
which  will  be  produced  by  NIICU  and  AASCU  in  the  early  fall.  These 
reports  will  contain  more  in-depth  analyses  and  present  a  more  detailed 
look  at  who  gets  student  aid. 

For  more  information  on  this  project,  please  contact 
Scott  E,  Miller,  Senior  Research  Associate  with  ACE  at  (202)  833-4744; 
Julianne  Still  Thrift  with  NIICU  at  (202)  483-9434;  or  Jacob  Stampen  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  at  (608)  263-4485, 
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Table  1 

General  Characteristics;  t 
Institutions  and  Students  Represented  by  the  Data 


Independent  Institutions 


Public  Institutions 


Total  number  of 

Institutions 
sampl e 
population 


.1 


Institutions  by 
type:  (number) 

Universities 

Comprehensive 

Liberal  Arts  I 

Liberal  Arts  II 

Two-year 

Specialized 

Unclassified 

Average  cost  of 
attendance 

Total  enrollment 
(headcount) 

Total  aid  recipients  as 
a  I  of  enrollment 


132 
1032 


63 
237 
115 
344 

78 
160 

35 


$8826 
2.1  million  (est.) 

591  (est.) 


Total  federal  aid  recipients 

as  a  %  of  total  enrollment3     431  (est.) 


192 
1357 


113 
339 
C 
11 
848 
46 
0 


$5094 
9.6  million  (est.) 

31S  (est.) 
26S  (est.) 


Purveys  were  limited  to  Institutions  with  enrollments  of  500  or  more. 
2 

Includes  tuition,  fees.  room,  board  and  other  budgeted  expenses  for 
federal  aid  recipients. 

^Defined  as  recipients  of  at  least  one  of  the  following:  Pell,  SEOG,  NDSl 
CUS,  and  GSL. 
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Table  2 

Profile:    All  Recipients  of  Federal  Aid,  1983-84 


Independent  Institutions       Public  Institutions 


Average  Age  22  23 


Percent  who  are: 

18  or  less  115  95 

19-21  52  44 

22-25  23  26 

26  or  more  14  21 

Percent  minority  185  285 


Family  income: 

Under  $6,000  175  275 

$6,000-12.000  12  21 

$12,000-18,000  13  16 

$18,000-24,000  12  12 

$24,000-30,000  13  10 

$30,000-36,000  10  6 

Over  $36,000  23  8 


Status: 

Dependent  775  60S 

Independent  23  40 
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Table  3 

Profile:    Dependent  and  Independent  Recipients  of  Student  Aid,  1983-84 


Independent  Institutions        Public  Institutions 


DEPENDEH7  STUDENTS 

Average  Age  20  20 

Percent  who  are: 

18  or  less  14X  155 

19-21  63  62 

22-25  21  21 

26  or  more                               2  2 

Percent  minority  17%  283! 

Family  income: 

Under    $6,000  10%  12% 

$6,000-12,000  11  19 

$12,000-18,000  13  19 

$18,000-24,000  13  16 

$24,000-30,000  16  15 

$30,000-36,000  12  8 

Over  $36,000  25  11 

INDEPENDENT  STUDENTS 

Average  Age  ZB  27 

Percent  who  are: 

18  or  less  2%  12 

19-21  14  17 

22-25  29  33 

26  or  more  56  49 

Percent  minority  21%  29* 

Family  income: 

Under    $6,000  50%  58% 

$6,000-12,000  20  26 

$12,000-18,000  14  10 

$18,000-24,000  8  4 

$24,000-30,000  6  2 

$30,000-36,000  1  0 

Over  $36,000  1  0 
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Table  4 

Student  Expenses  and  So^rcS"  Support: 
Dependent  Recipients  cf  Fvie      «£'*«-  1*33-84 


Independent  TggHfritions.       Public  Institutions 


Average  Percent  of 
Dollars     Total  Costs 


Average  Percent  of 
Dollars     Total  Costs 


STUDitfT  EXPENSES: 

Tuition,  fees 
Other 

Total,  expenses 


5088 
3452 
$8540 


60 
40 
1005 


1117  27 
3065  73 

$4H?  T35s 


STUDENT  RESOURCES: 

Parental  Contribution  $2216 

Grants  (Need-Based) 

pell  495 

5E0u                     .  176 

£ate  (incl.  SSIG)  57B 

Institutional  495 

Total ,  Grants  J1743* 

Student  Enploynent 

College  Work-Study  423 

State/Institution  193 

Total /Employment  JETf 

Loans 

NDSL  .  302 

GSL/FISL  1627 

Institutional   36 

Total,  Loans 

Student  Contributions  $1280 

Other  Aid  $  639 

TOTAL,  ALL  RESOURCES  $8460 

REMAIN!*6  NEED  $81 


265 


6 
2 
7 

205 


5 
2 

71 


4 
19 
0 

155 
85 

995 
15 


$1025 


725 
106 
168 
25 


264 

c 

188 
7B4 
4 

$648 
$168 
$4112 
$70 


25: 


17 

3 

4 

1 
Hi 


6 
0 

5T 


5 
19 
0 

165 
45 

985 
25 


NOTE:     Each  dollar  figure  is  an  average;  individual  averages  may  not 
precisely  add  to  subtotals  and  total  averages. 
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Table  5 

Student  Expenses  and  Sources  of  Support: 
Independent  Recipients  of  Federal  Aid,  1983-84 


Independent  Institutions       Public  Institutions 

Average       Percent  of  Average     Percent  of 

Dollars      Total  Costs         Dollars     Total  Costs 


STUDENT  EXPENSES: 


Tuition,  fees  4055  42  899  15 

Other  5696  58  5158  85 

Total,  expenses  $9751  XOOI  $6057  100S 


STUDENT  RESOURCES: 

Grants  (Need-Based) 

Pell 
SEOG 

State  (1ncl.  SSIG) 
Institutional 
Total,  Grants 

1140 
126 
517 

1140 

12 
1 
5 

12 

897 
100 
120 
14 

ITT3T 

15 

2 

2 

0 
TO 

Student  Einploy«ent 

College  Work-Study 
State/Institution 
Total ,  Employment 

285 
275 

3 
3 

347 
9 

6 
0 

w 

Loans 

NDSL 

GSL/FISL 
Institutional 
Total,  Loans 

274 
1463 
57 
J1794 

3 
15 

0 
185 

192 
863 
2 

$1057 

3 

14 
0 

T7% 

Student  Contribution 

$3114 

32X 

$3246 

542 

Other  Aid 

$505 

52 

$139 

22 

TOTAL,  ALL  RESOURCES 

$8896 

91% 

$5929 

982 

REMAINING  NEED 

$855 

92 

$128 

22 

NOTE:    Each  dollar  figure  is  an  average;  individual  averages  may  Mt 
precisely  add  to  subtotals  and  total  averages. 
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Table  6 

Recipients  of  Selected  Aid  Sources  at  Independent  Institutions,  1983-84 


OEPENOENT  UNDERGRADUATE  AIO  RECIPIENTS 


SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 


Percent  Receiving 


Mean  Award 
Per  Recipient 


Pell  Grant 

34* 

$1168 

SEOG 

19 

768 

College  Work-Study  (All  Sources) 

43 

1239 

NDSL 

25 

994 

GSL 

59 

2237 

State  Need-Based 

34 

1541 

Institutional  Need-Based 

41 

1797 

IHOEPENOENT  UNDERGRADUATE  AID  RECIPIENTS 


SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Pell  Grant 
SEOG 

College  Work-Study  (All  Sources) 

NDSL 

GSL 

State  Need-Based 
Institutional  Need-Based 


Percent  Receiving 
705 

S4 
32 
27 


Mean  Award 
Per  Recipient 

$1460 
733 
1858 
1085 

zzn 

1481 
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Table  6  (Continued) 


Recipients  of  Selected  Aid  Sources  at  Public  Institutions,  1983-84 


DEPENDENT  UNDER GRAtX!A7&.  AID  RECIPIENTS 


Mean  Award 

SOURCE  Or  FUNDS  Percent  Receiving        Per  Recipient 


Pell  Grant 

62% 

S  994 

SEOG 

17 

527 

College  Work-Study  (All  Sources) 

23 

1030 

NDSL 

22 

534 

GSL 

35 

1910 

State  Need-Based 

27 

583 

Institutional  Need-Based 

5 

583 

INDEPENDENT  UNDERGRADUATE  AID  RECIPIENTS 

Mean  Award 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS                                  Percent  Receiving  Per  Recipient 

Pell  Grant                                              70S  $1027 

SEOG                                                         14  587 

College  Work-Study  (All  Sources)               19  154? 

NDSL                                                         16  967 

GSL                                                          34  2042 

State  Need-Based                                     18  557 

Institutional  Need-Based                           3  517 
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Table  7 

Graduate  Student  Aid  Recipients  at  Independent  Institutions,  1983 
STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS 

Percent  Of  Recipients 

Sex: 


Male  59X 

Female  41 

Average  Age  28 

Registration  Status: 

Full-time  87: 

Part-time  10 

Unreported  3 


AID  RECEIVED 

Mean  Award 
Percent  Receivi ng     Per  Recipient 


68S  $4585 

14  1825 

19  3143 

5  1359 

13  2601 


GSL 
NDSL 

College  Work-Study  (All  Sources) 
State  Need-Based 
Institutional  Need-Based 
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Table  7  (Continued) 
Graduate  Student  Aid  Recipients  at  Public  Institutions,  1983-84 


STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS 


Sex: 


Male 
Female 


Percent  of  Recipients 


52* 
48 


Average  Age  28 


Registration  status: 

Full-time 
Part-time 

Unreported  *3 
AID  RECEIVED 


%7% 
10 


Mean  Award 

Percent  Receiving     Per  Recipient 
86S  53868 


GSL 

NDSL  30  ___ 

College  Work-Study  (All  Sources)  -  13 

State  Need-8ased  3 

Institutional  Need-Based  4  2335 
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